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"  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  thai  the  majority  of  the  learned  amongst  the 
Moslims  belonged  to  a  foreign  race ;  very  few  persons  of  Arabian  descent 
"  having  obtained  distinction  in  the  sciences  connected  with  the  law  or  in 
*'  those  based  upon  human  reason:  and  yet  the  promulgator  of  the  law  was  an 
"  Arab,  and  the  Koran,  that  source  of  so  many  sciences,  an  Arabic  book." 
The  justness  of  this  observation,  made  by  Ibn  Khaldun  in  his  Prolegomena. 
will  be  admitted  by  those  who  may  liave  occasion  to  consult  Ibn  Khallikan's 
Biographical  Dictionary  :  they  cannot  have  failed  to  remark  that  many  of  the 
individuals  to  whom  the  author  has  devoted  an  article  are  designated  by  him 
as  manias ,  a  term  denoting  their  foreign  origin  and  the  precise  meaning  of 
which  shall  be  given  farther  on.  The  reason  assigned  by  Ibn  Khaldun  for  this 
peculiarity  may  not  be  completely  satisfactory,  but  it  is  suited  in  a  manner 
so  highly  characteristic  of  that  writer  that  it  cannot  lail  to  interest  the  Euro- 
pean reader. 

"  The  (Moslim)  religion,"  says  he,  "  when  first  promulgated,  did  [not 

"  include  (the  knowledge  of)  either  science  or  art;  such  was  the  extreme 

"  simplicity  of  that  nomadic  civilisation  (to  which  thi$  doctrine  teas  adapted). 

"  The  articles  of  the  law,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  commandments  and 

"  prohibitions  of  God,  were  then  borne(nof  in  books  but)  in  the  hearts  of  men, 

"  who  knew  that  these  maxims  drew  their  origin  from  the  Book  of  God 

*•  and  from  the  practice  (tunna)  of  the  Prophet  himself.    The  people,  at  that 
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"  time,  consisted  of  Arabs  wholly  ignorant  of  the  mode  by  which  learning 
"  is  taught,  of  the  art  of  composing  works  and  of  the  means  by  which 
"  knowledge  is  enregislered;  lor  to  those  points  they  had  not  hitherto  directed 
•'  their  attention.  Under  the  companions  of  Muhammad  and  their  immediate 
"  successors  things  continued  in  the  same  suite;  and,  during  that  period, 
"  the  designation  of  kurrd  [readers]  was  applied  to  those  who,  being  not 
••  totally  devoid  of  learning,  knew  by  heart  and  communicated  information. 
"  Such  were  the  persons  who  could  repeal  the  Koran,  relate  the  sayings  of 
"  the  Prophet,  and  cite  the  example  of  his  conduct  in  different  circumstances 
•'  (77iij  was  a  necessary  duly)  inasmuch  as  the  articles  of  the  law  could  only  be 
"  known  from  the  Koran  and  from  the  Traditions  which  serve  to  explain  it. 
"  The  blessed  Prophet  himself  said  :  /  leace  with  you  two  thiwjs  which,  us  hwj  as 

•  you  adhere  thereto,  will  preserve  you  from  error;  these  ore,  the  Hook  of  God  ittul  my 
"  practice  isunna). 

"  But,  under  the  reign  of  ar-Rashid,  this  mode  ol  oral  transmission,  now  so 
"  long  continued,  rendered  necessary  that  the  {trnditiuiuil,  explanation  of  the 

'  Koran  should  be  set  down  in  writing,  and  that  the  text  of  the  Traditions 
"  should  be  secured  against  alteration,  lest  they  should  be  corrupted.  To 

'  distinguish  the  authentic  Traditions  from  those  of  less  credibility,  an 
"  exact  knowledge  of  the  isnddt  I)  was  found  necessary,  and  a  close  scrutiny 
"  was  directed  into  the  character  of  those  persons  through  whom  traditional 

'  knowledge  bad  passed  down. 

"  Whilst  the  maxims  of  law  deduced  from  the  Koran  and  the  suiuiti  rapidly 
"  augmented  in  number,  the  purity  of  the  Arabic  tongue  underwent  a  gradual 

•  alteration;  it  therefore  became  nec  essary  to  lix  the  rules  of  grammar;  and, 
'  as  none  of  the  scienc  es  connected  with  the  law  could  l>e  mastered  tdl  the 

•  mind  bad  acquired  the  faculties  of  clic  ilalion,  deduc  tion,  investigation,  and 
'  comparison  (the  attainment  of  which  depended  on  a  prior  acquaintance 

"  with  the  principles  of  the  language,  the  rules  of  elic  italion,  those  ol  com- 
"  parison,  and  the  arguments  by  which  llie  dogmas  of  die  faith  could  be 
•'  defended),  the  acquisition  of  these  sciences  could  not  be  effec  ted  without 
"  the  previous  development  of  certain  mental  faculties  under  the  tuition  of 

II  Se,  vol.  I.  Incroduction,  p.  ttii. 
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*'  a  master.  Hence  resulted  that  these  sc  iences  took  their  plan;  among  the 
"  (profeuionat)  arts;  and,  as  arts  do  not  flourish  but  among  people  settled  in 
"  fixed  abodes  (a  state  of  civilisation  from  which  the  Arabs  were,  of  all 
"  mankind,  the  farthest  removed;,  science  became  a  product  ol  domiciliation, 
"  and  the  Arabs  were  therefore  averse  to  its  acquisition.  But  the  domicile  ! 
"  people  consisted,  at  that  time,  of  Persians,  maiclas,  and  other  persons  who 
"  had  adopted  the  Persian  habits  of  settled  life;  for  them,  the  arts  and  the 
"  sciences  were  a  customary  occupation,  these  habits  having  taken  root 
"  among  them  at  the  origin  of  the  Persian  empire.  Thus  Sibawaih  l  i,  the 
"  master  in  the  art  of  grammar,  a  I  Farisi  2, at  a  later  period,  and,  after  them, 
"  ar-Zajjaj  (3),  were  natives  of  Persia;  the  majority  of  those  who  [to  the  great 
"  advantage  of  Islamism)  preserved  the  Traditions  by  learning  them  by  heart  ) 
"  were  Persians  or  naturalised  in  Persia;  all  the  learned  in  the  fundamentals 
"  of  jurisprudence  were  Persians,  a  fact  of  which  the  reader  is  well  aware; 
"  so  also  were  the  dogmatic  theologians  and  most  of  the  commentators  ol 
the  Koran. 

"  The  Arabs  who  were  contemporary  with  this  suite  of  civilisation  pre- 
"  ferrcd  the  customs  of  nomadic  life:  under  the  Abbasides,  the  exercise  of 
"  military  command  and  their  occupations  in  the  service  of  government 
"  diverted  their  attention  from  learning  and  study;  attached  to  the  slate  in 

the  quality  of  protectors  and  [subordinate]  rulers,  ihey  w  ere  withheld  by  pride 

from  engaging  in  literary  avocations,  which,  as  we  have  just  remarked, 
"  had  assumed  the  rank  of  arts;  and  we  know  that  persons  accustomed  to 
•'command  others  look  upon  the  arts  with  scorn.  They,  in  consequence, 
"  left  such  studies  to  the  Persians  and  the  mixed  race  iifnrung  from  the  inter 
"  marriage  of  the  conquerors  with  the  conquered),  fully  acknowledging  their  ser- 
"  vices  in  the  cultivation  of  science." 

The  influence  of  the  same  principle  by  which  Ibn  Khaldun  was  guided 
throughout  his  Prolegomena  is  strongly  marked  in  this  passage;  led  away  by 
his  passion  for  generalizing,  he  examined  every  question  in  the  abstract. 

(1)  See  vol.  II.  page39A. 

(2)  Set  vol.  I.  page  are. 

(3)  Vol.  I.  p.  28.  -  litre  Ibn  KhaldOn  tin  fallen  into  a  raituke;  ai-Zajjaj  »a»  precepenr  to  al-Faru.  and 
died  at  leaat  6ft}  years  before  him. 
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and  always  assumed  that,  for  one  effect,  a  single  cause  was  quite  sufficient. 
This  rule  is  hy  no  means  so  certain  as  he  imagined,  and  its  weakness  is  ma- 
nifest in  the  present  case.  That  the  Arabs,  when  once  converted  into  a 
people  of  rulers  and  occupied  in  the  exercise  of  power,  neglected  learn- 
ing and  left  its  culture  to  foreigners  is  a  fact  attested  by  history ;  that  they 
were  restrained  by  pride  from  such  a  pursuit  is  natural  enough  (not 
however  because  they  considered  it  in  the  light  of  an  art,  but  because  it 
would  have  betrayed  their  own  ignorance  and  incapacity),  yet  it  still  remains 
to  be  explained  why  foreigners  were  induced  to  devote  their  minds  to  the 
study  of  Moslim  law  and  Arabic  literature. 

Though  it  should  appear  presumptuous  to  control  the  judgments  of 
perhaps  the  ablest  philosophical  writer  which  Islamism  ever  produced,  the 
attempt  may  be  justified  in  some  cases,  and  this  is  one  of  ihe  number.  The 
question  which  Ibn  Khaldun  overlooked  admits  of  an  easy  solution  :  learning 
was  the  only  path  by  which  members  of  the  conquered  nations  could  hope  to 
reach  a  position  which  might  ensure  them  the  respect  of  their  masters;  and 
by  learning  we  are  to  understand  such  branches  of  knowledge  as  could  serve 
to  elucidate  the  doctrines  of  Islamism  and  develop  the  principles  of  the  law : 
they  saw  the  Arab  government  unable  to  apply  to  the  new  suite  of  things 
by  which  it  was  surrounded  those  vague  and  incoherent  maxims  of  jurispru- 
dence which  were  furnished  by  the  Koran,  the  Traditions,  and  the  practice 
of  the  first  Moslims;  they  felt  that  the  faculties  of  mind  which  they  had 
themselves  derived  from  an  advanced  state  of  civilisation  could  be  applied 
with  advantage  to  the  task  of  collecting  and  discussing  the  Traditions,  clearing 
up  the  obscurities  of  the  Koran  by  the  study  of  Arabic  literature,  and 
moulding  into  a  regular  system  the  ordinances  of  the  law.  This  they  under- 
took and  accomplished;  labouring  to  establish  their  own  right  to  public 
respect,  they  gave  consistence  to  Islamism;  and  the  conquests  of  the  Arabs 
received  stability  from  the  more  peaceful  occupations  of  the  maiclas. 

The  word  match  (sjj*)  is  derived  from  the  verb  tcala  {^Jj  to  be  near) ;  its 
grammatical  form  shows  it  to  belong  to  that  class  of  nouns  which  are  called 
nouns  of  place  [j^  •,-*-'),  and  serve  to  designate  either  the  place  in  which 
the  action  indicated  by  the  verb  of  the  same  root  takes  effect,  or  the  subject  in 
which  the  state  of  beiiuj  expressed  by  that  verb  has  its  existence.    The  signili- 
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ration  of  the  word  maw  la  is  therefore  the  place  in  which,  or  Ihe  person  in  whom 
proximity  exists,  and,  in  ils  ordinary  application,  it  serves  to  denote  the  ideas 
of  master  and  stare,  patron  and  client,  companion,  neighbour,  confederate,  relation 
{a f finis),  the  granter  and  the  receiver  of  a  favour,  etc.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  one 
general  idea  pervades  these  various  significations,  that  of  proximity,  either  in  a 
physical  or  a  moral  sense.  The  primitive  signification  of  the  verb  wala  is 
also  apparent  in  the  derivative  u  nit  { propinquus;,  which  serves  to  express 
the  idea  of  friend,  and  that  of  saint,  l>ecause  saints  are  near  to  God. 

The  relationship  belwen  patron  and  client  is  termed  wahl  (^j)  and  it  im- 
plies mutual  assistance  (tandfur).  This  mutual  assistance  embraces  two  condi- 
tions: 1.  The  obligation  of  the  patron  (al-mawla  al-aala)  to  pay  the  diya,  or 
line  for  blood  (1),  incurred  by  the  client  (al-mawla  al-asfal);  2.  The  right  of  the 
patron  to  inherit  of  the  client;  or,  in  other  terms,  that  the  patron  should 
become  his  client's  aakila         ransomer)  and  wdrith  (^'jb  heir). 

Wald  results  from  enfranchisement  or  from  approximation;  it  is  therefore 
of  two  kinds,  relationship  by  ettfranrhiscment  [wald  'l-atdka),  called  also  relation- 
ship by  favour  [wald  n-nvina>,  and  relationship  by  approximation  [wald  'l-muwdldt); 
terms  for  which  may  be  substituted  in  English  effective  patronage  and  adoptive 
patronage. 

Effective  patronage  is  established  by  enfranchisement.  The  enfranchised 
slave  becomes  the  client  of  him  who  enfranchises,  and  if  he  die  without  male 
heirs,  his  property  is  inherited  by  the  enfranrhiser  or  his  heirs.  Effective 
patronage  is  valid  not  only  when  the  two  parties  arc  Moslims,  but  when  they 
are  !>olh  inlidels,  or  when  one  is  a  Muslim  and  the  other  an  infidel. 

Adoptive  patronage  is  established  by  a  contract  made  with  mutual  consent, 
as  when  a  person  makes  profession  of  Islamism  to  another  person,  and  then 
says  :  "  Thou  art  my  mawla  (}nilron),  to  inherit  of  me  when  1  die  and  to  pay 


il)  The  duja  i»  ihc  |>dia!l>  minused  on  the  author  of  a  homicide  per  infortunium,  It  consists  of  one 
hundred  camels,  01  .  nc  thousand  pieres  o(  |Z»ld  <Hnor»;,  or  twelve  thousand  pieces  of  siltcr  [derhimf.  The 
diya  incurred  for  Ihr  homicide  ttf  a  soman,  a  Christian,  a  Jew,  or  a  Magian.  is  hnlf  the  ordinary  diya.  The 
diya  is  incurred  for  hating  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  two  hands,  or  of  the  two  feet,  or  of  the  two  eje*.  the 
lots  of  a  sinylc  hand,  foot,  or  cje,  requires  the  penalty  of  a  half  diya  The  whole  diya  it  incurred  for 
baring  caused  Ihc  loss  of  the  nose,  or  of  tie  hearing,  or  of  the  reason,  or  of  the  tongue,  or  of  the 
c 
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"  the  fine  for  me  when  I  am  amerced;  "  and  ihe  olher  replies  :  "  I  accept," 
or  :  "1  form  proximity  with  thee." 

The  necessary  conditions  of  this  act  arc  that  the  future  client  should  be 
without  heirs,  that  he  should  not  he  an  Arab  or  a  nuiicla  to  an  Arab,  that  no 
other  person  had  already  engaged  to  pay  the  fine  for  blood  in  case  of  his 
being  amerced,  and  that  the  right  of  inheriting  and  the  obligation  of  paying  # 
the  fine  should  be  enounced  when  forming  the  contract.  Islamism  in  one  or 
both  parties  is  not  a  necessary  condition  ,  according  to  the  majority  of  the 
doctors  :  a  zimmi  may  contract  u  nhi  with  a  zimmi  or  with  a  Moslim,  and  a  Muslim 
with  a  zimmi;  a  man  may  also  contract  it  with  a  woman,  and  a  woman  with  a 
man;  neither  is  it  necessary  that  the  act  should  pass  in  a  Moslim  country.  The 
children  of  the  client  (born  after  the  contract,  for,  before  it,  he  was  without 
heirs,)  are  bound  by  that  act  and  benefit  by  the  advantages  which  it  assures 
them.  Adoptive  patronage  confers  on  the  foreign  neophyte  all  the  civil 
rights  possessed  by  a  Moslim,  and  by  it  he  has  the  advantage  of  chosing  his 
adkila. 

In  the  eves  of  the  Moslim  law  every  individual  must  have  an  adkila,  that  is, 
a  person  or  a  bodv  of  men  bound  to  pay  the  line  of  blood  if  he  lie  amerced. 
The  adkila  of  a  man  are  all  those  w  ho  are  inscribed  on  the  same  roll  {diuan 
with  him,  if  he  be  engaged  in  military  service,  or  if  he  receive  a  pension 
from  the  public  treasury;  otherwise,  it  is  his  tribe  or  family;  then  his  pa- 
tron, then  his  clients  ;  and  if  he  have  no  adkila,  the  public  treasury  pays  for 
him.  If  he  inhabit  a  ctty  or  its  suburb,  all  the  enregislered  inhabitants 
form  his  adkila,  and  if  he  exercise  a  profession  there,  all  the  members  of 
the  same  trade  are  his  adkila.  Each  class  of  zimmut  is  the  adkila  of  its  indi- 
vidual members;  the  adkila  of  a  »uiida  by  enfranchisement  are  the  emanci- 
pator and  kindred  of  the  emanc  ipator,  and  the  adkila  of  o  mawla  by  approxima- 
tion are  his  patron  and  patron's  kindred. 

• 
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MOSLIM  EDUCATION. 

The  course  of  study  universally  followed  in  Muhanimedan  countries  has 
been  briefly  indicated  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work  (1),  hut  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  information  we  possess  on  this  subject  is  very  slight, 
and  that  the  system  of  mental  culture  requisite  to  form  a  well-educated  Mos- 
lim  is  a  point  on  which  great  obscurity  still  prevails.  And  yet  the  impor- 
tance of  obtaining  a  clear  insight  into  the  causes  which  gave  to  the  character 
of  a  great  and  polished  nation  its  peculiar  cast  and  form  cannot  but  be  deeply 
felt.  Were  it  possible  to  dissipate  the  obscurity  in  which  this  question  is 
involved,  a  more  exact  idea  would  then  be  formed  of  the  Moslim  mind  and 
Moslim  civilisation.  In  such  an  investigation  the  works  of  Arabic  authors 
might  lie  expected  to  afford  the  highest  assistance,  but  unfortunately  the  do- 
cuments which  they  have  left  on  this  subject  do  not  enable  us  to  view  it 
in  all  its  bearings.  These  indications  are  not,  however,  without  their  value; 
thev  aid  us  to  understand  some  parts  of  the  system,  and  from  the  parts  we 
may  judge  of  the  whole.  One  of  the  most  curious  is  that  given  by  Ibn  Khal- 
dun  in  his  Prolegomena,  where  he  expresses  himself  thus : 

14  To  teach  children  the  Koran  is  a  sign  of  religion  shown  by  the  Moslims 
"  in  all  their  cities,  and  a  duty  which  they  universally  fulfil;  for  by  this 
"  means  the  faith  is  (irmly  planted  in  the  youthful  heart,  as  also  a  know- 
"  ledge  of  the  dogmas  which  are  enounced  in  the  verses  of  that  book.  The 
"  Koran  is  therefore  the  basis  on  which  are  reared  the  future  faculties  of 
"  the  mind ;  for  that  which  is  learned  at  an  early  age  remains  deeply  im- 
"  pressed  on  the  memory  and  serves  as  a  foundation  for  what  follows,  and 
"  we  know  that  the  form  of  the  edifice  is  determined  by  the  disposition  of 
"  the  foundations. 

"  The  different  systems  followed  in  teaching  children  the  Koran  are  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  peculiar  faculties  developed  by  each.    In  Maghrib  [Al- 
"  giertand  Morocco),  that  book  is  taught  without  any  accompaniment;  they 
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"  begin  by  making  the  scholar  read  it  over;  then  he  learns  it  by  heart  from 
"  the  edition  of  the  text  received  in  that  country;  and  he  is  instructed,  at 
"  the  same  time,  in  its  peculiar  orthography,  the  questions  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  and  the  various  readings  remarked  in  the  systems  of  those 
••  (ancient  masters)  by  whom  it  was  transmitted  down.  Till  this  first  step  be 
"  surmounted,  every  thing  else,  such  as  Traditions,  jurisprudence,  poetry,  and 
'•  the  idiom  of  the  desert  Arabs,  is  excluded.  It  therefore  happens  that  a 
"  failure  in  this  early  stage  of  the  pupil's  progress  puts  an  entire  stop  to 
'•  his  career. 

"  Such  is  the  mode  of  instruction  followed  in  the  cities  of  Maghrib  and  in 
'  some  Berber  towns  tfhere  the  example  has  been  adopted;  it  applies  equally 
"  to  the  scholar  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of»  puberty,  and  to  persons  more 
"  advanced  in  years  who  intend  to  recommence  their  studies;  the  result  is, 
"  that  the  Maghribins  are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  orthography 
"  of  the  Koran,  and  know  it  by  heart  much  better  than  people  of  other 
"  countries. 

"  In  Spain  ihey  proceed  otherwise;  for,  whilst  they  make  it  a  rule  to  teach 
"  the  reading  of  the  Koran  and  its  orthography  as  actually  used  (because 
"  they  consider  that  book  as  the  foundation  of  learning,  the  groundwork  of 

education,  and  the  basis  of  religion  and  the  sciences),  they  instruct  their 
•'  children  at  the  same  time  in  poetry,  epistolary  writing,  the  principles  of 
•'  grammar,  and  the  art  of  penmanship.  The  acquisition  of  this  last  accom- 
••  plishmenl  occupies  scholars  till  the  age  of  puberty,  so  that  whilst  youths 
"  obtain  a  knowledge  of  grammar  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
'•  the  poets,  they  become  skilful  penmen  and  persevere,  nearly  all,  in  the 
"  pursuit  of  learning.  But  learning  subsists  by  transmission,  and,  as  its  trans- 
"  mission  has  been  interrupted  in  the  provinces  of  Spain,  the  students  of 
••  that  country  can  only  acquire  such  portions  of  knowledge  as  are  accessible 
"  from  the  first  steps  of  their  education.  This  is  however  sufficient  for  him 
"  whom  God  directs,  and  it  gives  him  the  means  of  reaching  other  branches 
"  of  learning. 

"  In  Ifrikiya  [the  prorinre  of  Tunis),  they  generally  instruct  their  children 
"  in  the  Traditions  whilst  teaching  them  the  Koran,  to  which  they  add  the 
"  principles  of  the  sciences  and  some  of  the  questions  which  they  involve; 
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"  but,  as  their  chief  object  is,  to  communicate  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
"  text  and  various  readings  of  that  book,  the  art  of  penmanship  is  neglected. 

"  In  the  East  instruction  is  also  of  a  mixed  nature,  but  I  do  not  know  to 
'•  what  length  it  is  carried;  we  have  been  told  however  that  they  pay  more 
"  attention  to  the  culture  of  penmanship  and  of  the  sciences  than  to  the 
"  study  of  the  Koran. 

"  The  people  of  Iftikiya  and  Maghrib,  by  confining  their  application  to  the 
"Koran,  can  never  attain  the  faculty  of  mastering  the  language.  The 
'*  reason  of  this  we  shall  here  explain:  No  peculiar  faculty  can  be  dcvelo- 
"  ped  in  the  mind  by  the  study  of  the  Koran,  because  the  declaration  that  it  is 
"  impossible  to  produce  anything  equal  to  it  prevents  it  from  l>eing  taken 
"  as  a  model  for  imitation;  so  that  the  student,  though  he  may  acquire  an 
"  ample  share  of  spiritual  merit,  can  neither  obtain  a  good  command  of 
"  Arabic  nor  a  facility  of  diction.  The  people  of  Ifrikiya  are  perhaps  more 
•4  advanced  in  this  last  respect  than  those  of  Maghrib,  because,  in  studying 
"  the  Koran,  they  learn  Traditions  and  scientific  rules';  they  have  therefore 
"  a  certain  command  of  language,  but  they  do  not  attain  elegance  of  ex- 
"  pression. 

"  The  habit  of  teaching  pupils,  of  repeating  poems  and  epistles,  and  of 
"  studying  the  rules  of  grammar  is  so  general  in  Spain,  that  the  natives  of  that 
•'  country  have  acquired  a  complete  mastery  of  the  Arabic  tongue  ;  but  in  the 
"  other  branches  of  knowledge  their  skill  is  inferior,  Leeause  they  have  not 
44  paid  suflicient  attention  to  the  Koran  and  the  Traditions,  which  are  the 
"  source  and  basis  of  the  sciences.  In  grammar,  however,  and  polite  lile- 
'*  raltire  they  excel  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  accordingly  as  they  have 
"  devoted  more  or  less  time  to  these  occupations  on  terminating  ihe  sludie's 
"  which  engaged  their  youth. 

"  The  kddi  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  al-Arabi  (H  has  laid  down,  in  his  Rihla,  a  highly 
"  curious  and  original  plan  of  study.  He  proposes  that  youths  should  be  first 
•*  instructed  in  grammar  and  the  works  of  the  poets,  conformably  to  the 
'•  Spanish  custom,  '  for.'  says  he,  'language  is  enregistered  in  its  poeirv, 
"  '  and  the  corruption  of  the  language  renders  it  necessary  that  you  should 

I;  Thr  life  of  Abu  B*kr  Ibn  al-Arabi  mil  be  found  in  the  ibird  volume  of.lhit  work. 
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"  '  commence  by  that  and  by  grammar;  you  should  then  pass  to  arithmetic, 
'•  •  and,  having  acquired  an  idea  of  its  rules,  you  may  proceed  to  the  study  of 
•'  4  the  Koran,  which,  by  means  of  these  preparatory  labours,  will  be  found 
"  '  much  easier  than  it  generally  is.  You  may  then  commence  dogmatic 
'  theology  [osul  ad-din)  and  the  fundamentals  of  jurisprudence  [os&l  al-fikh), 

•  'after  which  you  may  proem!  to  dialectics  djedei),  and  from  that  to  the 
44  4  Traditions  and  the  sciences  connected  with  them.'  He  disapproves  of 
'•  teaching  two  sciences  simultaneously,  unless  the  pupil  be  remarkably  intel- 
44  ligent.  Such  are  the  counsels  of  the  kddi,  and  I  acknowledge  that  ihe 
"  plan  laid  down  by  him  is  excellent;  but  settled  custom,  that  influential 
4 4  element  in  the  human  character,  renders  it  inadmissible.  In  taking  the 
44  Koran  for  the  basis  of  education,  people  are  actuated  by  the  desire  of  me- 
"  riling  the  divine  favour,  as,  by  this  means,  they  protect  youth  against  its 
44  own  follies  and  preserve  it  from  that  levity  of  mind  which  not  only  ruins 

4  the  knowledge  already  obtained  or  interrupts  its  acquisition,  but  would  also 
"  prevent  the  young  Moslim  from  learning  the  Koran.  Indeed,  whilst  under 
"  the  guardianship  of  his  family,  he  may  be  retained  in  habitual  submission, 
44  but,  when  the  age  of  puberty  delivers  him  from  control,  the  storms  of 
44  passion  may  soon  cast  him  away  on  the  coast  of  folly.  They  therefore 
"  take  advantage  of  the  time  during  which  he  is  under  command,  to  leach  him 
"  the  Koran,  so  that,  at  a  later  period,  he  may  not  be  entirely  ignorant  of  its 
44  contents.  However,  were  it  certain  lhat  the  student  would  persevere  in 
"  ihe  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  submit  to  receive  instruction,  the  system 
''  proposed  by  the  kddi  would  be  the  best  which  the  people  of  the  East  and 
"  the  West  could  adopt;  but  God  ordains  what  he  pleaseth,  and  no  change 
44*can  be  effected  in  His  decisions." 

To  proceed  from  this  first  step  so  well  described  by  Ibn  Khaldun  and  fol- 
low the  young  Moslim  in  his  path  through  the  higher  departments  of  study, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  biographical  notices  on  their  learned  men. 
The  life  of  Avicenna  offers  us  a  transitory  glance  at  his  early  education,  and 
therefore  merits  attention,  but  much  fuller  information  will  be  obtained  from 
the  autobiography  of  Abd  al-Laiif.  In  this  work,  he  gives  us  a  perfect  outline 
of  his  own  studies  under  some  of  the  most  distinguished  masters  of  the  epoch. 
Were  this  treatise  less  known,  I  should  have  felt  it  indispensable  to  insert  an 
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extract  from  it  here,  but  it  has  lieen  rendered  fully  accessible  by  two  editions, 
one  in  Arabic  and  I-atin  by  Mousley,  and  the  other  in  Arabic  and  French 
by  dc  Sacy;  the  latter  so  admirably  translated  and  commented  that,  were  I  to 
undertake  a  new  version  of  it  into  English,  I  feel  1  should  rest  far — very  far 
indeed — beneath  that  illustrious  orientalist,  my  deeply  venerated  master. 

Another  contribution  to  the  same  stock  of  documents  is  furnished  by  Ibn 
Khaldun  in  his  autobiography.  He  informs  us  that,  having  learned  to  read 
the  Koran  and  got  it  off  by  heart,  he  read  it  again  according  to  each  of  the 
seven  readings  or  editions,  and  then  combined  these  various  readings  in  a  final 
repetition  of  the  text.  During  this  occupation  he  went  over  the  Koran  twenty- 
one  times,  and  in  a  twenty-second  repetition,  he  went  over  all  the  various 
readings.  He  finished  by  the  lecture  of  the  two  editions,  or  systems  of  read- 
ings, taught  by  Yakubilj.  At  this  period, two  other  works  occupied  his  atten- 
tion: the  Ldmiya,  a  poem  of  Ibn  Firro  as-Shatibi,  on  the  readings  of  the  Koran, 
and  the  Mvja,  another  poem  by  the  same  author  on  the  orthography  of  that 
book  (2'j.  He  next  studied  the  Takassi,  a  treatise  composed  by  Ibn  AIkI  al- 
Harr  (5)  on  the  Traditions  cited  in  the  SImcalla  [i],  and  a  great  number  of 
other  works,  such  as  the  Tashil  (5;  of  Ibn  Malik  and  Ibn  al-Hadjib's  (6)  abridg- 
ment of  jurisprudence,  but  these  last  he  did  not  get  off  by  heart.  During 
the  same  period  he  cultivated  the  art  of  grammar  under  the  tuition  of  his 
father  and  of  the  first  masters.  He  perused  also  the  Six  Puch  J),  the  Uumdxn, 
the  poems  of  Abu  Tammam  (8:,  part  of  al-MuUinabbi's  (9)  poetical  works,  and 
some  of  the  pieces  preserved  in  the  Kildb  al-Aghdni  (10).    Under  Shams  ed- 

l;  He  means  Vakub  Ibn  Wiak  al  Hadrami,  one  of  the  great  rimdri.    lit*  lift  is  given  by  Ibn  khallikan. 
il  Sep  pagc-WO  of  this  volume.    By  the  Ldmiya,  Ibn  Khaldun  means  to  designate  Ibn  Firm's  Uir:  al- 
AmAni. 

3  In  a  tul>»e<|ucnl  volume  will  be  found  the  life  of  Urn  Abd  el-ftarr. 
f4:  See  page  !S  10.  note  (12  ,  of  ihl*  volume. 

(5j  This  is  a  treatise  on  grammar  by  Ibn  MAlik.  the  author  of  the  Alflya.  who  died  A.  II.  672  A  l>  1273-4 
See  M.  de  Siej'i  Authologit  Grammatical*.  pigc<  203.  II H  and  1'luegels  llajji  Khalifa   loin  II.  page  2H0. 
;0i  See  page  193  of  this  volume. 

7   The  sir  potU  are  Amro  l-Knis,  Nabigha.  Alkama.  Zohiib.  Tarafii.  and  Anlnra     See  page  i  of  m> 
preface  to  the  Ditian  d'Amro  l-Kait 
(8)  See  vol.  I.  page  3W. 
(«)  Scevrol.  I.  page  102. 
tlO)  See  vol.  11.  page  210. 
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din  al-Kisai,  chief  traditionist  of  Tunis,  he  perused  Muslim's  collection  of 
Traditions  and  received  a  general  licence  (ijdza).  In  law  he  studied  the 
abridgment  of  the  Mudaint  ana  (I)  composed  by  Abu  Said  al-Baradai,  and  the 
exposition  of  the  doctrines  held  by  the  sect  of  Malik.  He  followed,  besides,  a 
general  course  of  law  and  learned  Malik's  Muvatla;  certificates  were  also 
obtained  by  him  authorizing  him  to  leach  that  book,  the  Stmt  ar-ltasAl  (2),  the 
treatise  of  Ibn  Salah  on  the  Traditions,  and  many  other  works.  He  obtained 
access  to  the  library  of  Abd  al-Muhaimin  al-Hadrami,  chief  traditionist  and 
grammarian  of  Morocco,  who  had  accompanied  to  the  city  of  Tunis  Abu  'I- 
Hasan,  the  sovereign  of  llial  empire,  in  the  quality  of  secretary  of  slate. 
This  collection  of  books  consisted  of  more  than  three  thousand  volumes 
on  the  Traditions,  law,  grammar,  philology,  the  intellectual  sciences,  gene- 
ral literature,  and  poeiry;  these  manuscripts  were  all  of  the  highest  cor- 
rectness and  their  authenticity  was  guaranteed  by  certificates  annexed  lo 
them.  Under  another  master  he  studied  logic,  dogmatic  theology,  juris- 
prudence, and  all  the  intellectual  and  philosophical  sciences.  Whilst  pursuing 
his  studies,  he  followed  the  public  lectures  at  Tunis,  and  attended  the 
assemblies  held  by  the  first  doctors  and  professors  of  the  place.  He  finally 
devoted  three  years  to  study  under  a  shaikh  called  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Abbali 
(yJ^[)  "  and  then",  says  he,  41  1  felt  that  I  knew  something.''  Ibn  Khaldun 
terminated  his  studies  in  the  twentieth  or  twenty-first  year  of  his  age  (3). 

it)  See  vol.  II.  page  8ft. 
(2)  Vol.  II.  page  128. 

3,'  This  notice  was  jusi  terminated,  when  n  Inr^e  manuscript,  containing  the  biography  of  the  donor  ami 
historian  Ahmad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Hajar  al-Ukalnni.  by  the  hdfii  Shams  ad-dln  Muhammad  M-Snlhawi,  fell  into 
the  writer  *  hands.  A  chapter  of  Ibis  work  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  Ibn  Hajars  youth,  traw  ls,  studies, 
etc.;  but  it  is  dra»n  up  in  such  a  manner  that  to  make  an  analysis  of  it  would  be  a  v*ry  difficult  task.  Wr 
find  however  that  he  began  by  learning  the  Koran  by  heart,  and  proceeded  to  the  study  "f  the  Tradition*,  and 
jurisprudence:  following,  in  fact,  the  same  system  which  has  been  already  indicated  in  the  introduction  of 
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AASIM  IBN  ABI  %-NAJl  D. 

Abu  Bakr  Aasim  was  the  son  of  Abu  'n-iSajud  Bahdala,  a  matiia  lo  ihe  tribe 
of  Jadima  ll>n  .Malik  Ibti  Nasi-  Ibn  Koain  lbn  Asad.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
koranic  readings  drew  upon  him  general  notice  and  ranked  him  as  one  of  the 
seven  great  masters  of  that  science.  He  had  learned  it  from  Abu  Alxl  ar-Kah- 
niaii  as-Snlami  I  and  Zirr  lbn  Hubaish(2;;  he  taught  it  to  Abu  liakr  Ibn 
Aiyash  (see  vol.  1.  frnge  r>53;  and  Abu  Omar  al-Bazzaz  3  ,  but  these  two  varied 
very  much  in  their  manner  of  reading  certain  words.  Aasim  died  at  Kufa,  A.H.  34."> 
1'2?  A.  D.  7  '*•'»-.')  . — The  word  nnjM  signihes  a  female  wild  ass  not  yrajmwl . 
others  say  that  she  is  thus  designated  when  keeping  watch  on  the  top  of  a 
hill.  —  Some  persons  state  that  Bahdaia  was  his  mother's  name  (ml  Im  father's  . 

•I)  Aba  Alxl  ar-lt.hraan  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ilablb  at-Sulani  al-kufi  (n  member  of  the  tribe  of  S»tmm  ar.,1  a 
native  of  Ktifa  »m  born  in  the  lifetime  of  Muhammad.    He  learned  lo  read  the  Koran  under  ibe  tuition  of  thr 
kbalifc  Olhman  and  All.  and  then  taught  the  same  wienre  in  the  great  mosque  uf  hrtfa.    He  died  A.  II.  71 
\.l>.  B93-4 ).-( Ad-l)ahabi*  Tabakat  al-K»rrA.\ 

'2]  Ahn  Miryam  7.irr  lbn  Hubaiih  Ibn  HubAsa.  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Asad  and  a  native  of  Kafa.  «»*  mie 
nf  tbe  great  masters  in  the  arl  of  rending  the  Kuran.  lie  »a»  celebrated  also  as  a  philologist,  and  died  al  a 
very  advanced  age.  A.  II.  S2;A.  1).  7(H).- :  Ad-Pal>abl'»  TnbakAt  ,,1-KurrA.  fol.  8. 

3   Aba  Omar  Haft  lbn  Abi  Dliviid  al-Rauli,  the  ilivijile  of  «l- AJ'itii.  »a»  a  native  of  hub  and  a  maw  In  lo 
the  tribe  of  Asad.    Horn  A  H.  90  'A.T>.  708-9):  died  A  II.  180  ( t.I>.  796-71  -  Ton.  nMTtirnt.! 
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.  \RV  RIRDA  IRN  ARI  MUSA. 

-.  r. :/ ' 

Abu  Rurda'Aamir  was  the  son  of  Abu  Musa  Abd  Allah  lbn  Kais  al-Ashari, 
one  of  Muhammad's  companions,  who  had  come  to  him  from  Yemen  w  ith  the 
.Vdiariles  when  thev  became  converts  to  Islamism  Muhammad  \hn  Saad 
mentions  in  his  Tabakdt  that  Abu  Rurda  suweeded  to  Shuraih  see  rot.  1.  p.  610) 
as  kadi  of  Kufa.  Ry  the  nobleness  of  his  conduct  and  by  his  virtues  he  attained 
a  high  reputation.  Abu  Musa,  when  governor  of  Basra,  married  Taniya  the 
daughter  of  Danimun,  a  native  of  Taif,  and  she  l>ore  him  Abu  Rurda ;  the  child 
was  put  to  nurse  with  the  tribe  of  Fukaim,  which  dwelt  at  al-Ghark  (2  ;  when 
grown  a  boy,  he  was  dressed  in  two  mantles  (hurda)  by  (hit  foster-father)  Abu 
Shaikh  lbn  al-Gharik,  and  brought  to  his  father,  who  then  sumamcd  him  Ah) 
Hurda  ;  from  that  lime  his  real  name  ceased  to  be  given  him.  Abu  Musa  was 
kadi  of  Basra  under  the  khalif  Omar  and  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Olhman,  he 
acted  as  a  kadi  at  Kufa;  his  i'jrawi)son  Rilal  was  also  kadi  of  Basra,  this  was 
the  circumstance  winch  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  three  kMis  in  sueeession. — The 
poet  Zu  'r-Rumma  composed  a  numl>er  of  splendid  poems  in  praise  of  Rilal,  and 
in  the  following  verse,  addressed  to  his  camel,  he  alludes  to  him  also: 

When  thou  readiest  Hilal  the  (jram/lson  of  Abo  Musa  {thy  toils  are  at  an  end,)  and 
thefcutcher  then  may  wield  his  axe  to  disjoint  thy  limbs. 

He  said  also  of  him  : 

On  hearing  that  the  tribe  were  roaming  through  the  desert  with  their  flocks  in  search 
of  pasturage,  I  said  to  Saidah :  "  Seek  abundance  near  BHA1  !" 

Saidah  was  die  name  of  the  poet's  camel.— Rilal  was  one  of  the  deputies  in  the 
serv  ice  of  Khalid  al-Kasri  {tee  his  life,  vol.  I.  pAS  V; ;  when  the  latter  was  deprived 
of  the  government  of  Arabian  and  Persian  Irak,  his  successor  Yusuf  lbn  Omar 
ath-Thakafi  required  from  him  and  his  agents  an  account  of  what  had  been 
done  with  the  revenues  of  these  provinces,  and  employed  torture  to  make  them 
refund ;  al-Kasri  and  Rilal  expired  under  their  sufferings.  In  a  book  containing 
a  collection  ol  anecdotes  I  found  the  following :  At  a  public  assembly  Abu  Rurda 
was  extolling  the  virtues  of  his  father,  and  mentioned  that  he  had  been  one  of 
Muhammad's  companions;  he  vaunted  also  the  glory  which  accrued  to  himself 
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in  being  sprung  from  so  illustrious  a  parent.  He  held  a  long  discourse  on  this 
topic,  till  the  poet,  al-Farazdak,  who  happened  to  be  present  and  wished  to 
humble  his  pride,  made  the  remark  that,  had  Abu  Musa  possessed  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  having  cupped  die  Prophet,  such  an  honour  would  have  licen 
quite  sufficient  for  his  reputation.  On  this.  Abu  Burda  got  angry  (3)  and 
replied  :  44  Your  observation  is  true,  but  he  never  cupped  any  person  either  be- 
44  fore  or  after." — 44  By  Allah  !"  exclaimed  al-Farazdak,  "  Abu  Musa  was  too 
44  good  a  man  to  dare  make  his  first  essay  in  cupping  on  the  person  of  the  Pro- 
44  phet !  "  This  retort  silenced  Abu  Burda  and  forced  him  to  smother  his 
anger. — The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  Ghars  an-Nima  as-Sabi  (4)  in  one 
of  his  works  :  44  Abu  Safwan  Khalid  Ibn  Safwan,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of 
44  Tamim,  was  celebrated  as  an  eloquent  speaker.  He  used  to  visit  Bilal  Ibn 
44  Abi  Burda  and  converse  with  him,  but  his  language  was  frequently  ungram- 
44  matic-al.  This  grew  at  length  so  irksome  to  Bilal,  that  he  said  to  him:  4  O 
44  Kbalid  !  you  make  me  narrations  fit  for  khalifs  to  hear,  but  you  commit  as 
44  many  faults  against  grammar  as  the  women  who  carry  water  in  the  streets.' 
14  Stung  with  this  reproach,  Khalid  went  to  learn  grammar  at  the  mosque,  and  544 
44  some  time  after  he  lost  bis  sight.  From  dial  period,  whenever  Bilal  rode  by 
44  in  state,  be  used  to  ask  who  it  was,  and  on  being  answered  that  it  was  the 
44  emir,  be  would  say:  4  There  goes  a  summer-cloud,  soon  to  be  dispelled.' 
44  When  this  was  told  to  Bilal,  he  exclaimed  :  4  By  Allah  !  it  shall  not  be  dis- 
44  pelled  till  be  get  a  full  shower  from  it ;'  and  he  dien  ordered  him  a  whipping 
44  of  two  hundred  strokes.  This  Khalid  was  extremely  giddy  and  never  paid 
44  the  slightest  attention  to  what  he  said.  He  drew  his  descent  from  Amr  Ibn 
44  al-Ahtam  (5 /,  one  of  Muhammad's  companions;  his  grandfather  Abd  Allah 
44  being  that  person's  son.  Al-Ahtam  was  the  son  of  Sumai  Ibn  Sinan  Ibn 
44  Khalid  Ibn  Minkar,  of  the  tribe  of  Tamim;  and  for  this  reason  he  bore  the 
44  surnames  of  ai-Minkari  and  at-Tamimi.  His  real  name  was  Sinan,  but  when 
44  Kais  Ibn  Aasim  al-Minkari  (6)  struck  him  across  the  mouth  with  his  bow  and 
44  broke  his  front  teeth,  he  was  called  al-Ahtam  (broken-tooth)."  Odiers  say 
that  his  teeth  were  broken  on  the  battle-day  of  al-Kulab  (7).  Shabib  Ibn 
Shabba  (8)  was  an  uncle  of  this  Khalid.— Abu  Burda  died  A.  H.  103  fA.  D. 
721-2  ,  but  others  place  this  event  in  the  years  104,  10G,  and  107.  (Muham- 
mtul  )  Ibn  Saad  says  that  Abu  Burda  and  as-Shabi  died  in  the  year  103  and  on 
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i he  same  day,  which  was  a  Friday. — We  shall  explain  the  mean  ng  of  the  sur- 
name al-Axhari  in  the  life  of  Ahu  'I -Hasan  Ait  al-Ashari. 

A  • 

t)  The  conversion  of  the  Yemenites  look  place  io  the  tenth  year  or  the  Hijra. 

2;  I  am  unable  to  fit  with  an;  certainty  the  situation  of  this  place.  The  author  of  the  M*rdtN  merely  uy» : 
••  nl ■(} hark,  a  village  in  the  dependencies  of  Marw—  al  Gkork,  a  village  in  Yemama.  and  a  plantation  of  date- 
•  tree*  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Adi  ibn  UamTa." 

1.3,1  The  profession  of  a  cupper  «ns  considered  bj  some  juriscousulli  as  degrading.  In  one  of  the  Traditions 
ii  i«  Mid  :  "The  price  of  a  dog  is  impure,  and  the  wage*  of  fornication  are  impure,  and  the  pay  of  a  cupper  i* 
"  impure."— (Matthew  s  JMtiArdl,  vol.  II  page  2.    See  also  the  first  volume  of  the  present  work.  p.  SOI. 

|t]  Mention  has  been  made  of  this  historian  in  the  first  volume,  page  200. 

(5)  Amr,  the  son  of  Sinan  al-Ahlam.  an  eminent  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Tamlm.  an  able  orator  ami  a  good  poet, 
nourished  before  and  after  the  promulgation  of  Islamism.  lie  and  Amr  Ibn  Zibrikan  went  together  to  Mu- 
hammad and  embraced  his  religion.  He  died  A  ll.  88  f  A  I)  677-8)  For  further  information  see  Ra.muwc,, . 
Hitttrria  Anteiitamica,  p.  119  note;  and  hit  A<UUtamtnta  ml  BUI.  lilam,  p  33. 

(8]  See  vol.  1.  page  188,  note  (17):  Rasmussrn's  AMitamenta.  p.  67.  and  flitt.  Anlritl.—  Al-Miukari.  tli. • 
surname  borne  by  Kai«,  is  derived  from  Minkar.  the  name  of  one  of  his  ancestor*,  descended  from  Tamlm. 
For  the  account  of  this  hattle  or  Akirmiih  mt  Ratmusscn's  Hilt.  Anteitlnm.  p  117. 

8)  Shablb  Ibn  Shabba,  a  celebrated  preacher  Fihritl.  fol.  I7l.»as  a  contemporary  of  the  khalif  al-Mahdi 
That  prince  had  a  daughter  named  al-Yakula,  or  whom  he  was  so  fond  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  separated 
from  her. i  single  instant.  He  therefore  had  her  attired  in  the  uniform  or  a  page,  so  that  she  might  accumpam 
him  when  he  rode  out .  She  died  berore  him.  and  he  continued  inconsolable  for  her  lots  till  Shablb  Ibn  Shihh.i 
addressed  to  him  a  short  but  most  effective  exborUlu.n.-(lbn  al-Athlr's  Kamtl.  year  M».) 


\s-shabi. 

Mm  Amr  Aamir  as-Shahi  was  the  son  nf  Sharahil  Ihn  Ahd  Ihn  I  Zi  Kihai  : 
Zii  Kibar  was  tine  of  the  princes  ol  Yemen.  As-Shabi  sprang  from  Ilimvai 
and  was  counted  as  a  mcmlier  of  the  tribe  of  Hamdan,  hut  Kufa  was  the  plat  e 
of  his  hirth.  He  held  a  high  rank  among  the  Tdhtx  and  was  distinguish  '  aU. 
hy  his  profound  learning.  It  is  stated  that  Ihn  Omar  (2  i  walked  past  him  one 
day  whilst  he  was  relating  the  history  of  a  victorious  campaign  made  hv  the  lirsi 
Moslems,  and  said,  on  hearing  the  narration  which  he  made  :  "  He  knows  what 
4«  was  done  at  the  expedition  hettcr  than  I  who  was  with  it.'  Az-Zuhri  mad. 
the  remark  that  the  really  learned  men  were  four  in  number  :  Ihn  al-Musti- 
vah  3)  at  Medina,  as-Shahi  at  Kufa,  at-Hasan  al-Basri  V  at  Basra,  and  Mak- 
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hul  i.j'i  in  Syria.    Il  is  said  that  he  conversed  with  five  hundred  of  (he  Pro- 
phet's companions.    The  following  anecdote  is  related  hy  himself:  Abd  al-Malik 
Ibn  Marwan  sent  me  on  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  the  Greeks;  and  that  prince 
addressed  me  a  numlier  of  questions,  to  all  of  which  I  returned  satisfactory  an- 
swers.   It  was  not  customary  for  ambassadors  to  make  a  long  slay  at  his  court, 
but  he  detained  me  so  many  days  that  I  desired  impatiently  to  depart.  When 
on  the  |x)iulof  quitting  him  he  said  to  me  :  "Arc  you  of  a  royal  family?"  to 
which  I  replied:  "No;  lam  one  of  the  general  class  of  Arabs."    On  this  he 
muttered  some  words  and  a  paper  was  put  in  my  hand  :  "When  von  have  given 
"  to  your  master  an  account  of  your  mission,"  said  he,  "  present  diis  paper  to 
"  him."    Having  returned  to  Abd  al-Malik,  1  informed  him  of  the  results  of  my 
embassy,  but  I  never  thought  of  the  pa|ier,  and  il  was  only  on  jiassing  through 
another  part  of  ihe  palace  with  the  intention  of  withdrawing,  that  I  recollected 
it.    I  immediately  went  back  and  presented  it  to  him.    When  he  had  perused 
it  he  asked  me  if  the  Greek  sovereign  had  said  any  thing  to  me  before  he  gave 
me  the  paper?    "Yes,"  I  replied,  "he asked  me  if  1  was  of  a  royal  familv,and  1 
"  answered  that  I  belonged  to  die  general  class  of  the  Arabs."    I  then  retired  and 
had  reached  the  door  when  1  was  brought  back  into  the  khalif's  presence.  "Do 
you  know,"  said  he,  "  what  is  in  this  paper?" — "No."  said  I ;  on  which  he  told 
me  to  read  it.    It  contained  these  words  :  /  am  astonished  that  a  people  who  hare 
among  them  a  man  like  this  could  have  chosen  any  other  but  him  for  their  ruin.    "  By 
"Allah!"  I  exclaimed,  "bad  I  known  the  contents,  I  should  not  have  taken 
"  charge  of  it :  had  he  ever  seen  you,  he  would  not  have  said  such  a  thing  '" 
— "  Are  you  aware,"  said  Abd  al-Malik,  "why  lie  wrote  it." — "I  :im  not." — 
"  It  was  because  be  envied  me  so  able  a  servant  as  you,  and  hoped  to  incite  me 
"  by  diis  to  put  you  to  deadi."    These  words,  continues  as-Shabi,  reached  at 
length  the  ears  or  the  Greek  king,  who  acknowledged  dial  such  was  really  his 
design. — As-Shabi  once  sjtoke  to  Omar  Ibn  llubaira,  the  governor  of  the  two 
Iraks,  in  favour  of  some  prisoners,  aud  asked  him  to  set  them  at  liberty ;  but 
not  being  able  to  obtain  his  consent,  he  addressed  him  in  these  terms:  "Oemir! 
"  if  you  have  imprisoned  them  without  cause,  let  your  justice  deliver  them:  and  31*5 
"  if  they  I*  guilty,  let  your  clemency  be  ample  enough  to  roach  them."  Ibn 
llubaira  immediately  set  them  free.— It  is  slated  by  Katada  that  as-Shabi  was 
born  four  years  before  the  death  of  die  khalif  Omar  uliuh  happened  A.  //.  '23  , 
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hut  Khalifa  Ibn  Khaiyat  (6)  mentions  thatal-Hasan  al-Basri  and  he  were  horn  in 
the  year  21 ,  and  al-Asniai  says  that  he  came  into  the  world  at  Kiifa,  A.H.  17. — 
As-Shabi  was  a  thin  emaciated  man,  and  he  once  said,  on  being  asked  the  cause 
"  I  was  straitened  for  room  in  my  mother's  womb."  The  fact  was  that  she 
had  two  sons  at  a  birth,  and  Ibn  Kutaiba,)  the  author  of  the  Kitdb  al-Madrif 
pretends  that  she  was  pregnant  with  him  for  two  years. — It  is  related  that  al- 
Hajjaj  Ibn  Yiisuf  ath-Thakafi  said  to  him  one  day  :  "How  much  is  your  yearly 
"  salary  ?"  (kam  aiaak,  according  to  the  vulgar  pronunciation  ,  to  which  as-Shahi 
replied  in  the  same  jargon) :  "Two  thousand  dinars"  (aifain). — "Tut!"  ex- 
claimed al-Hajjaj,  "  kam  atduka  ?"  (repeating  the  qunlion  correctly),  and  as-Shabi 
then  answered  (grammatically):  alfdni.  "Why,"  said  al-Hajjaj ,  "did  you  speak 
"  incorrectly  at  first?"— "The  emir  spoke  false  grammar,"  replied  he,  "  and  1 
"  spoke  false  grammar ;  and  when  he  spoke  with  the  right  inflexions,  1  did  die 
"  same;  for  1  could  not  have  allowed  myself  to  speak  grammatically  when  the 
"  emir  did  not."  Al-Hajjaj  was  highly  pleased  with  this  answer  and  made  him 
a  present. — As-Shabi  was  inclined  to  pleasantry;  he  was  one  day  sitting  in  his 
house  with  a  female  when  a  person  came  in  and  asked :  "Which  of  you  two  is 
"  as-Shabi .'"  To  which  he  replied :  "She  is  the  man."  — He  was  born  in  the 
seventh  year  of  the  khalifat  or  Othman,  (A.  H.  30,  A.  D.  650-1);  others  say, 
however,  in  A.H.  20  or  A.H.  31 ;  but  it  is  related  dial  he  himself  mentioned  that 
his  birth  took  place  the  year  in  which  the  town  of  Jalula  was  taken,  and  this  oc- 
curred A.  H.  10  ;  A.  D.  GVO  (7h  he  died  suddenly,  A.  H.  104  A.  D.  722-3  ; 
other  accounts  say  103,  100,  107,  and  105.  His  mother  was  one  of  the  cap- 
lives  made  at  Jalula. — Shdbi  means  belonging  to  Shdh,  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of 
Hamdan.  Al-Jauhari  says  :  "  This  relative  adjective  is  derived  from  zii-Shdbain 
"  the  double-mllnjed),  which  is  a  mountain  in  Yemen,  where  Hasan  Ibn  Ami 
"  the  Himyarite  (8j  and  his  children  took  up  their  residence,  and  where  he  was 
"  buried.  The  descendants  of  that  family  who  inhabit  Kufa  are  calledthc  Shd- 
"  biun;  those  in  Egvpt  and  Maghrib  are  styled  al-Ushftb ;  in  Syria  the  name  of 
"  Shdbdnidn  is  given  to  them,  and  in  Yemen  they  arc  known  as  the  people  of 
"  /A  Shdhain." — Jnlftld  is  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  province  of  Fars,  where 
a  famous  battle  was  fought  in  the  time  of  Muhammad's  companions. —  As-Shabi 
often  cited  this  verse  of  Miskin  ad-Darimi  (9): 

To  jud{je  of  a  man's  prudence,  c»b»ene  him  when  provoked,  not  when  pleased. 
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(1)  In  the  printed  ten  the  word  Ibn  ^  ha*  been  left  out  by  mistake. 

21  See  vol.  I.  page  587.  note  (1). 

31  See  hi*  life,  toI.  1.  page  868. 
(4)  See  vol.  I.  page  370. 

(5 1  The  life  of  MakTiol  and  thai  of  at-Zuhri  will  be  given  by  the  author  of  this  work, 
(fl)  HU  life  U  given  in  the  fim  volume,  page  492,  but  by  a  strange  mistake  his  father  •  name  is  written 
throughout  that  article  Baiyat. 

(7)  The  celebrated  batUe  of  Jalala  was  fought  A.  11.  18.  See  Abo  "l-Feda's  Annals;  Price  s  H*troiprci. 
\(A  I.  page  124 . 

(8)  This  is  the  prince  whom  Harass  aMspabant  mentions  as  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Zn  Shanalir.  the 
relebrated  tyrant  or  Yemen,  v. ho  was  »lain  by  7.6  Nuwas.-lSce  Schullcn's  Miliaria  lotlaniJarum,  p.  37., 

(0)  M.  de  Sacy  says,  in  his  Antkolagte  CrammaUcalt,  p.  3«0.  that  this  ancient  poet's  real  name  was  Itabln 
Ibn  Aamir  Ibn  Onair;  but  at-Tabrlti  says  in  his  commentary  on  the  HamAta.  p.  744,  that  according  to  Abo  I- 
Ala.  Misklns  name  was  Amr 


AL-ABBAS  IBN  AL-AHNAF. 

Ahu  1-Fadl  al-Abbas  Ibn  al-Ahnaf  Ibn  al-Aswad  Ibn  Talha  Ibn  Jaradin(l) 
Ibn  Kalada  Ibn  Kbndaim  f'2)  Ibn  Shihah  Ibn  Salim  Ibn  Haiya  Ibn  Kulaib  Ibn 
Alid  Allah  Ibn  Adi  Ibn  Hanifa  Ibn  Lujaim  al-Hanafi  al-Yamami,  a  ct-lehraied 
poet,  was  gifted  with  a  lender  spirit  and  a  subtle  wit ;  all  his  poems  are  love 
pieces,  and  the  diwdn  of  his  works  docs  not  eon  tain  any  eulogium.  The  follow- 
ing verses  from  one  of  his  kasMas  may  serve  as  an  example  of  his  pathetic  style : 

Desist,  self-tormentor  1  thus  only  can  thy  woes  be  healed.  Thy  eyes  have  exhausted 
their  tears  in  weeping;  try  then  to  find  others  shedding  copious  drops,  and  with  them 
recruit  Iho  last  of  thine  (3).  But  who  would  lend  thee  his  eves  that  thou  mayest  weep 
with  them?  Were  eyes  ever  lent  that  their  tears  might  be  shed  T 

The  two  next  lines,  extracted  from  a  piece  of  verse,  are  also  his,  but  some  at-  540 
tribute  tbcm  to  Bashshar  Ibn  Burd  (A) ;  and  Abu  Ali  'l-Kali  (5;  mentions  in 
his  Amdli  that  Bashshar  said  :  44  A  boy  of  the  tribe  of  Hanifa  (6)  kept  running  in 
44  and  out  of  where  we  were  till  he  at  length  recited  these  lines  : 

'  They  who  caused  me  to  taste  their  love  now  make  me  weep ;  they  awoke  my  heart  to 
'  passion,  but  then  their  hearts  yielded  to  slumber.  They  roused  me,  but  when  I  stood 
'  up  with  the  burden  which  they  placed  upon  me,  they  sank  into  repose." 

The  following  verses  are  also  his : 
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I  prefer  love-pains  with  hope  to  repose  with  despair.  Dili  I  not  love  you,  I  had  spared 
ym  my  reproaches ;  and  you  had  then  been  for  me  as  the  rest  of  mortals. 

0  Saad !  thou  hast  spoken  to  me  of  my  beloved  and  increased  my  folly;  sjieak  yet 
more  to  me,  0  Saad  !  My  heart  shall  never  know  any  love  but  that  i  bear  her '.  it  is  a 
love  without  beginning  and  without  end  7.. 

Since  thy  rigours  cannot  be  softened  unless  by  the  intercession  of  another,  I  renounce 
such  love  as  requires  a  mediator.  I  swear  that  indifference  or  dislike  are  not  the  mo- 
tives which  withhold  me  from  reproaching  thee  thy  cruelty ;  it  was  the  certainty  that 
all  complaints  were  useless.  If  I  cannot  bear  my  pains  in  patience,  I  must  yet  submit 
to  them  though  unwilling. 

All  his  poctrv  is  good. — He  was  the  maternal  uncle  of  Ibrahim  I  tin  al-Abbas 
as-Suli,as  we  have  ahradv  mentioned  vol.  I.  pmjeTA).  His  death  took  place  at 
Baghdad  in  the  year  I'.t'i  (A.  I).  K07-8  ;  but  the  following  anecdote  on  the  sull- 
ied is  given  on  good  authority  by  Omar  Ibn  Shahlia  :  44  Ihraliim  al-Mausili,  sur- 
"  named  an->adim,  died  in  the  year  l88,on  the  same  day  as  al-Kisai  the  gramma- 
"  rian,  al-Abhas  Ibn  al-Ahnaf  and  Hushaima  al-Khammara  ;  the  khalif  ar-Ra- 
'*  sliid,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  circumstance,  ordered  his  sou  al-Mamun 

to  sav  ttu*  funeral  prayers  over  them,  and  the  corpses  were  therefore  placed 
"  in  a  line  before  him.  He  asked  whose  body  was  that  which  was  nearest  lo 
"  him,  and  on  learning  that  it  was  Ibrahim  al-Mausili's,  he  oitlered  it  to  be 

removed  and  that  of  al-Abbas  Ibn  al-Ahnaf  to  lie  put  in  the  first  place.  When 

he  had  finished  the  prayer  and  was  returning  home,  Hashim  Ibn  AIkI  Allah  Ibn 
"  Malik  al-Khuzai  went  up  to  him  and  said:  4  My  lord  !  why  did  you  honour 
"  al-Abbas  Ibn  al-Ahnaf  with  the  lirst  place  .''    To  which  he  replied  by  re|ieal- 

••  llu-se  vcrsi  s  : 

'  Some  persons  accused  thee  and  said  that  it  was  thou  who  caused  my  pains  and  afflic- 
'  lions :  but  I  denied  the  truth  of  their  words,  so  that  their  suspicions  might  be  turned 
•  awav  from  thee  to  another:— I  like  the  lover  who  refuses   t«  m-rat  Ihr  tmmt  of  hit 

14  Al-Mamun  then  said  :  1  Can  you  recollect  them?'  and  Hashim  replied  :  '  I 
••  can,"  and  then  repealed  them.  'Well,'  said  the  prince,  '  is  not  the  author 
44  of  such  verses  worthy  of  the  first  rank  ?'  — 4  He  is,  my  lord.'  " — I  must  ob- 
serve that  this  anecdote  is  in  contradiction  with  what  we  shall  say  farther  on,  in 
the  life  of  al-Kisai.  as  we  there  mention  that  he  died  at  Rai  (not  (it  Batjlutlhl); 
besides  which,  much  incertitude  prevails  respecting  the  year  of  his  death,  and 
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moreover,  the  death  of  al- Abbas  has  been  placed  by  some  in  the  year  19*2. 
Abu  Bakr  as-Suli  says:  44  Aim  Ibn  Muhammad  informed  me  thai  bis  father 3*7 
44  said  to  him  :  4 1  saw  al- Abbas  Ibn  al-Ahnaf  at  Baghdad  after  the  death  of  ar- 
"  Rashid,and  his  dwelling  was  near  the  Syrian  gate.  He  was  a  friend  of  mine, 
**  and  he  died  before  he  reached  his  sixtieth  year.'  "  Here  as-Suli  remarks  that 
he  must  have  died  later  than  the  year  19*2,  since  ar-Rashid's  death  took  place 
at  Tus  on  the  third  of  the  latter  Jumada,  193  (24th  March,  A.  D.  809). — Al- 
Ahnaf,  the  father  of  al-Abbas,  died  A.  H.  150  A.  D.  7G7),  and  was  buried  at 
Basra.  Al-Masudi,  in  his  Mur&j  ad-l)ahab,  gives  the  following  anecdote  on  the 
authority  of  some  natives  of  Basra:  "We  set  out,"  said  they,  ''to  perform  the 
44  pilgrimage,  and  on  our  way  we  saw  a  boy  standing  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
i4  who  called  out  to  us  to  know  if  any  of  us  were  natives  of  Basra.  On  this  we 
44  went  over  to  him  and  asked  what  he  wanted;  to  which  he  made  answer  :  4  Mv 
44  master  wishes  to  give  you  his  dying  injunctions.'  We  then  turned  off  from 
44  the  road  and  followed  him  till,  at  some  distance,  we  found  a  man  lying  under 
41  a  tree  and  unable  to  give  us  any  answer.  We  seated  ourselves  around  him, 
44  and  being  at  length  aware  of  our  presence,  he  looked  up  at  us,  but  his  weak- 
44  ness  was  so  great  that  he  could  hardly  raise  his  eyes.  He  then  recited  these 
44  verses: 

•  Alas'  a  stranger,  lonely  and  far  from  home,  is  here  weeping  in  affliction !  With 
-  each  freah  burst  of  grief,  illness  draweth  closer  to  his  enfeebled  body !' 

44  He  then  swooned  away,  and  we  remained  sitting  about  him  for  a  long  time, 
44  till  he  at  length  came  to  himself.  At  that  moment  a  raven  perched  on  the 
14  top  of  the  tree  and  croaked  aloud,  on  which  be  opened  his  eyes  and  listened 
44  to  its  cry.    The  boy  then  pronounced  these  lines  : 

'  The  heart  receiveth  yet  a  deeper  wound  from  the  cry  of  that  bird  which  lamenteth 
•  on  its  branch.  The  same  misfortune  which  has  worn  us  down  afflictcth  him  and  he 
'  gricveth !  each  of  us  are  grieving  for  the  loss  of  a  true  friend  !' 

44  The  sick  man  then  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  breathed  bis  last,  and  we  did 
14  not  leave  his  corpse  till  we  had  washed  it  and  shrouded  it  and  said  over  it  the 
44  funeral  prayer.  When  we  had  buried  him,  we  asked  the  boy  who  it  was, 
44  and  he  said  :  4  It  is  aUAbbas  Ibn  al-Ahnaf.*  "  God  l>est  knoweth  if  this 
relation  be  true.— Hamfi  means  brloiujing  to  the  tribe  of  Hanifa,  who  was  the 
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son  of  Lujaim  Ibn  Saab  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Bakr  Ibn  Wail ;  it  is  a  celebrated  tribe. 
Hanifa's  real  name  was  Ulhal,  but  it  was  changed  for  I  his  reason  :  be  and  al- 
Ahzan  Ibn  Aiif  al-Abdi  were  conversing  together  on  a  subject  which  it  would 
take  us  too  long  to  relate,  when  Hanifa  struck  al-Ahzan  with  his  sword  and  cut 
nff(jazam)  his  hand,  and  al-Ahzan  struck  Hanifa  on  the  foot  and  shattered  it 

hanaf  );  so  al-Ahzam  received  the  surname  of  Jazima  the  one-handed ),  and  his 
adversary  that  of  Hanifa  (the  club-footed).    This  Hanifa  was  the  brother  of  Ijl 

the  progenitor  of  a  famous  tribe). — Yamdmi  means  belonging  to  Yamdina,  a  town  in 
I  he  desert  which  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Hijaz;  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Hanifa.  It  was  there  that  the  impostor  Mu- 
sailama  set  up  for  a  prophet  atid  lost  his  life.    His  history  is  well  known. 

11  Jarddin  j^f?-  in  the  auloaraph  MS. 
i2;  Shudaim  ^  jj*  in  the  autograph. 

13)  In  place  of  J ^jj,  the  autograph  ban  sAyu':  the  sense  is  then  :  try  and  find  other  eyes  to  help  vou. 
<)  Hit  life  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume. 
,T  See  his  life  in  the  first  volume. 

;A)  It  mail  be  remembered  that  ai- Abbas  himself  belonged  to  thai  tribe. 
LT i  Literally:  It  has  neither  before  nor  after. 


AR-UIASHI. 

Abu  'l-Fadl  al-Ahbas  Ibn  Faraj  ar-Riashi,  a  grammarian,  a  philologer,  and  :i 
native  or  Basra,  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  a  trustworthy  transmitter  ol 
oral  literature ;  he  knew  besides  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  combats  and  ad- 
ventures of  the  desert  Arabs,  and  possessed  great  general  knowledge.  The  in- 
formation which  he  communicated  to  others  was  given  by  him  on  the  authority 
of  al-Asmai,  Abu  Obaida,  and  other  great  masters,  and  his  own  authority  was 
cited  by  Ibrahim  al-Harbi  I  ,  Ibn  Alii  'd-Dunia  2  ,  and  others.  The  following 
is  one  of  the  curious  philological)  passages  which,  according  to  his  statement,  he 
had  learned  from  al-Asmai:  "  An  Arab  of  the  desert,"  said  he,  11  passed  near 
348  "  us  in  search  of  his  son,  and  we  said  to  him:  'Describe  him;'  and  he  an- 
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14  swered  :  *  He  is  like  a  (pretty  )  little  piece  of  gold  ;'  on  which  we  replied  that 
14  we  had  not  seen  him.  Soon  after,  he  returned  with  a  swarthy  little  fellow,  as 
44  black  as  a  beetle,  perched  upon  his  shoulder;  and  we  then  said  to  him  :  4  Hadst 
44  thou  asked  us  about  that  fellow,  we  could  have  directed  thee,  for  he  did  not 
44  stir  out  of  our  sight  all  day  (3).'    Al-Asmiii  then  repeated  these  lines  : 

'  Any  bedfellow  is  good  on  the  break  of  day,  after  a  frosty  night,  when  the  chilled 
•  [sleeper]  shivers  with  cold.  God  makes  her  as  charming  to  the  heart  as  the  son  is 
'  charming  to  the  eyes  of  his  father !'  " 

Ar-Riashi  was  slain  at  Basra  during  the  insurrection  of  al-Alawi  al-Basri  (4  , 
the  chief  of  the  Zenj.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  257 
(September,  A.  D.  871  \  He  had  been  asked  towards  the  end  of  Zu  'l-Hijja, 
A.  H.  254,  how  old  he  was,  and  he  replied  :  44  Seventy-seven  years,  I  believe." 
Our  shaikh  Ibn  al-Athir  mentions,  in  his  great  historical  work  (the  Kdmil),  that 
ar-Riashi  was  killed  by  the  Zenj  at  Basra,  A.  H.  265,  but  this  is  a  mistake  ;  for 
all  persons  who  have  studied  history  unanimously  agree  that  the  Zenj  entered 
Basra  at  the  hour  of  Friday  prayer,  on  the  16th  Shawwal,  A.  H.  257;  that  night 
and  the  following  Saturday  they  ravaged  the  city  with  fire  and  sword,  and  on 
Monday  they  entered  it  again,  after  the  flight  of  the  garrison,  and  proclaimed  a 
general  amnesty;  but  when  any  of  the  people  showed  themselves,  they  massacred 
them.  Very  few  of  the  inhabitants  escaped,  and  the  great  mosque  with  all  who 
were  in  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Ar-Riashi  lost  his  life  in  one  of  the  above-men- 
tioned davs,  for  he  perished  in  the  mosque. — HiAshi  is  derived  from  Huhh,  which 
was  the  name  of  the  ancestor  of  a  man  who  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judam ; 
this  man  possessed  as  a  slave  the  father  of  (al-Abbds  ar-Ridshi,)  him  who  was 
surnamed  after  him.  The  father  had  {first  received  this  surname  and  it  never 
quitted  him. 

11)  Sec  vol.  I.  page  46,  note  \5i. 

12)  See  vol.  I.  page  531. 

13)  Thin  passage  contains  some  diminutive  nouns  of  rare  occurrence,  and  it  was  therefore  precious  for  philo- 
logers  and  lexicographer*. 

(«)  Al-AUwi  al-Basri.  i.  e.  lAe  descendant  of  AH  and  native  of  Bona.  Hu  real  name  was  Ali  Ibn  Muham- 
mad ;  he  revolted  A.  II.  2M,  and  after  devastating  the  southern  provinces  of  the  khalifat  for  many  rears,  lie 
was  made  prisoner  and  eieruied,  A.H.  170  —(See  his  history  in  Ahulfeda's  Annalt ;  Price's  Rrtrotftetl.  vol.  II. 
page  160 :  and  al-Makln,  p.  169.   TbU  last  writer  style*  Mm  ^jjJI  s_-a.Lo  ('*»  «••>*•"»"  trrelr*. 

-hiefoftht  Zmj).  which  words  Erpenius  has  i 
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ABD  ALLAH  IBN  AL-MU  BARAK. 

Abu  Alxl  ar-Rahiuan  Abd  Allah  lbn  al-Mubarak  Ibn  Wadih  al-Marwazi 
nalire  of  Marie),  a  maicla  to  the  tribe  of  Ilanzala,  was  a  man  possessing  pro- 
found learning  combined  with  great  self-mortification.  He  studied  jurispru- 
dence under  Sofyan  alh-Thauri,  and  Malak  Ibn  Anas  (L,  from  whom  he  learned 
by  bean  the  Muualta,  and  then  taught  it  to  others.  He  loved  retirement  and 
solitude,  and  was  extremely  assiduous  in  the  practice  of  ascetic  devotion.  It  is 
related  of  his  father,  who,  like  him,  was  a  man  of  great  piety,  that  he  served  a 
master  who  employed  him  to  work  in  his  garden ;  he  had  passed  a  considerable 
lime  in  this  occupation,  when  his  master  came  to  him  one  day  and  told  him  to 
bring  him  a  ripe  pomegranate,  on  which  he  went  to  a  tree  and  gathered  an  un- 
ripe one.  His  master  having  broken  it  open  and  found  it  sour,  got  angry  with 
him  and  ordered  him  to  go  for  a  ripe  one ;  he  then  went  and  cut  one  off  an- 
other tree,  but  it  was  also  sour,  and  his  master's  anger  became  more  violent  : 
44  I  asked  you  for  a  ripe  one,"  he  exclaimed,  44  and  you  give  me  a  sour  one  ! 
"  bring  me  a  ripe  one  !"  He  went  then  for  the  third  time  and  did  as  before, 
on  which  his  master  said  to  him  :  44  Do  you  not  know  the  difference  between  a 
"  ripe  and  an  unripe  pomegranate?"—"  No." — 44  And  how  does  thai  hap- 
"  pen  ?" — 44  Because  I  never  tasted  of  them  so  as  to  know  the  difference." — 
44  And  why  did  you  not  ?" — 4 4  Because  I  had  not  your  permission."  His  master 
having  found  on  examination  that  he  had  told  the  truth,  conceived  the  highest 
respect  for  him  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  It  is  said  dial  God 
blessed  this  union  with  a  son,  this  Alxl  Allah,  to  whom  were  transmitted  the 
divine  graces  granted  to  his  father.  In  some  historical  work  1  have  found  the 
same  thing  related  of  the  pious  and  holy  Ibrahim  lbn  Adham  ("2},  and  it  is  told 
of  him  also  by  at-Torlushi  3 ),  towards  the  commencement  of  his  work  the 
Sirdj  al-Multlk.  Abu  Ali  'l-Ghassani  (4  relatei  the  following  anecdote  :  Abd 
Allah  Ibn  al-Mubarak  was  asked  which  was  the  more  blessed  man  of  the  two, 
Moawia  lbn  A  hi  Sofyan  or  Omar  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz,  to  which  he  made  answer  : 
44  The  very  dust  which  entered  into  Moawia's  nostrils  when  accompanying  God's 
349  44  blessed  Prophet  is  a  thousand  times  more  holy  than  all  Omar.  Moawia  was 
44  praving  behind  the  Prophet  when  ihe  latter  said  :  God  hearketuth  to  him  who 
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"  tpmkt  hit  praise.  On  which  Moawia  exclaimed:  0  Lord!  to  thee  be  praise! 
"  Can  there  he  anv  stronger  proof  of  Moawia's  blessedness  than  that  V" — ll>n 
al-Mubarak  composed  some  poetry,  from  which  we  will  quote  the  following  verses: 

Other  men  open  shops  to  sell  their  Roods,  but  you  have  opened  a  shop  that  you  ma) 
sell  religion;— a  shop  between  the  columns  [of  the  mutqut)  and  without  a  lock,  where 
you  give  religion  in  exchange  for  the  money  of  the  poor.  You  have  made  of  religion  a 
falcon  wherewith  to  catch  your  prey,  but  falconers  never  acquire  riches  by  their  trade  [5: . 

One  of  his  sayings  was  :  "We  sought  learning  that  we  might  acquire  worldly 
"  advantages,  and  it  led  us  to  renounce  the  world."  He  died  at  Hit,  on  his 
return  from  an  expedition  against  the  infidels,  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  H. 
181  ^November,  A.D.  797 j.  He  was  lwrn  at  Marw  in  the  year  118  (A  J).  7301. 
— Htt  is  a  town  situated  on  the  Euphrates,  higher  up  than  al-Anbar ;  it  belongs 
to  the  government  of  Irak,  hut  it  lies  on  the  Syrian  side  of  the  river,  whilst 
al-Anbar  is  on  the  Baghdad  side.  The  Tigris  flows  between  these  two  last 
cities.  Ibn  al-Mubarak's  tomb  is  still  visible  at  Hit  and  continues  to  be  a  place 
of  pilgrimage.    The  history  of  his  life  has  been  compiled  in  two  volumes. 

(1;  1  have  hitherto  transcribed        I  by  Aiu,  but  the  true  pronunciation  U  Anai  or  Ann, 

[Si  Abu  lahak  Ibrahtm  Ibn  Adham  Ibn  Mansur  al-Balkhi  was  celebrated  for  hi*  holy  life,  ilia  father  Adban. 
waa  a  native  of  Baikh  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  first  families  in  the  place.  He  made  the  pilgrimage  i» 
Mekka  with  Ills  wife  who  was  then  pregnant,  and  (he  brought  forth  Ibrahim  in  that  city.  Hia  father  carried 
him  round  the  Kaaba  and  begged  of  the  assembled  multitude  to  implore  God's  blessings  on  the  child,  and  the 
effect  of  their  prayers  was  manifested  man;  years  later.  Adham  was  very  rich  and  possessed  numerous  »la«c». 
horses,  hounds,  and  falcons;  his  son  Ibrahim  took  the  dogs  and  falcons  one  day,  and  rode  out  to  hunt ;  he  w«» 
galloping  after  the  game  when  he  heard  a  voice  say:  "0  Ibrahim  !  what  tneaneth  this  sport?  dost  thou  think 
•that  we  created  thee  in  sport:  Fear  Cod  and  make  provision  for  the  day  of  need!"  On  hearing  these 
words,  he  got  oft*  his  horse  and  renounced  the  world.  His  death  look  place  A.  H.  100  i  A.  I).  770-7)  —{Abu  I- 
Mahasin's  .VM;'rtm.i— This  author  gives  him  the  surnamrs  of  al-Tamlmi  al-ljli  belonging  to  the.  tribet  of  Tamtm 
and  which  doe*  not  seem  to  be  ciacl.  as  those  two  tribes  were  quite  distinct ;  that  of  Tamlm  drawing  ii»  ori- 
gin from  Nixar  by  Modar  andTabikha,  and  Ijl  from  Yuar  by  Rabla. — Ab6  'l-Keda  gives  some  account  of  Ibrahim 
Ibn  Adham  and  places  his  death  in  161 ;  al-Yafi.  who  vaunts  the  high  perfection  which  Ibn  Adham  had  attained 
by  his  spiritual  eierrlses,  mentions  that  be  died  in  162. 

3>  The  life  of  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  at-Tortushi  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

!<>  His  life  will  be  found  in  vol.  I.  page  458. 

5  This  is  manifestly  directed  against  some  teacher  of  theology  who  opened  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
mosque  and  required  payment  from  his  scholars.  Such  a  proceeding  was  highly  scandalous  at  that  early  period, 
but  in  later  limes  it  was  permitted  as  a  necessary  evil.— (See  d'Ohsson's  Tableau  general  de  iempirt  othoman. 
torn.  VI.  page  143.: 
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IBN  ABD  AL-HAKAM. 

Abu  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abd  al-Hakam  (1)  Ibn  Aayan  Ibn  Lailh  Ibn 
Rafi  was  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  Malik  and  a  native  of  Egypt.    He  was  the  best 
acquainted  of  all  Malik's  disciples  with  the  various  branches  of  his  master's 
doctrine  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Ashhab  (2),  the  presidency  of  the  Malikite  sect  de- 
volved to  him.    He  transmitted  orally  to  his  scholars  the  contents  of  Malik's 
work,  the  Muwatia,  which  he  himself  had  learned  by  heart  under  that  imam's 
dictation.    His  riches  and  the  numerous  hotels  (3)  which  he  possessed  enabled 
hint  to  live  in  great  slate,  and  ( for  his  virtue;  he  was  treated  with  profound 
respect.    He  filled  the  office  of  justifier  and  impugner  of  tcitmsxes  (4) ;  but  neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  sons  would  ever  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  on  account 
of  a  vow  which  he  had  previously  made  against  doing  so  :  this  particularity  is 
mentioned  by  al-Kudai  in  his  A7n/af  or  topographical  history)  of  Old  Cairo.  It 
is  said  that  on  the  arrival  of  as-Shafi  in  that  city,  he  gave  him  one  thousand 
dinars  out  of  his  own  money,  with  two  thousand  more,  one  half  of  which  he 
had  obtained  for  him  from  a  merchant  named  Ibn  Osama,  and  the  remainder 
fmm  two  other  men.    He  was  the  father  of  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  (Ibn  Ahtt 
ul-Hakam  ,  the  disciple  of  as-Shafi,  whose  life  we  shall  give  in  the  letter  M. — 
Uishr  Ibn  Bakr  (5  i  relates  that  some  days  after  the  death  of  Malik  Ibn  Anas,  he 
had  a  dream  in  which  that  doctor  appeared  to  him  and  said:  "  There  is  a  man 
"  in  your  country  called  Ibn  Abd  al-Hakam:  receive  the  knowledge  he  may 
"  impart  to  you,  for  he  is  a  sure  authority."—  Abu  Muhammad  had  another 
son  called  AIhI  ar-Kahman,  who  studied  the  Traditions  and  history,  and  wrote 
some  works,  one  of  which  was  on  the  conquests  of  the  Muslims.— Abu  Muham- 
mad was  born  A.  H.  150  A.  I).  707 -8  <;  some  say  155;  he  died  at  Old  Cairo  in 
the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  214  (November,  A.  D.  829).    He  was  buried 
close  to  the  tomb  of  the  imdm  as-Shafi,  at  the  south  side  of  it ;  his  son  Abd 
ar-Rahnian  died  A.  H.  257   A.  1).  870-1  ,  and  was  interred  at  the  south  side  of 
his  father's  grave;  so  that,  of  the  three  tombs,  Abu  Muhammad's  is  in  the 
middle. 

rt   In  thf  firtl  volume  of  (hi*  translation.  «hU  nam*  tia»  been  rrronrauiljr  transcribed  AM  al-Hukm. 
i  S«*i»l.  1.  \>»$t  243. 
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(31  Hottl ;  in  Arabic  rafro    See  vol.  L  page  347,  note  (1). 

Hi  The  jmitifioMion  anil  impugning  of  ailnttut  [taikiya  tra  tajr\h<  is  a  duty  devolved  secretly  by  the  kadi 
i  of  acknowledged  probity  lining  in  his  jurisdiction.   This  cm  tor  ciamincs  into  the  moral  cha- 
i  and  informs  the  kadi  whether  their  evidence  is  receivable  or  not.    He  is  called  also  the 

■MBit  on  this  subject  Hamilton  s  He  Jay  a.  chap,  on  Evidence.    Here,  in  the  printed 
c  lest  of  Ibu  hi.  a!'. '..in.  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  fault  already  noticed,  vol.  I.  page  417,  note  (I). 
(S)  Abu  Abd  Allah  Bishr  Ibn  tlakr  at-Tlunlsi  as-Shimi  |  a  native  of  Tinnli  an  I  sprung  from  a  family 
.rAJeA  inhabited  Dam*,™,)  Is  knrmn  a*  a  Tradllionist.    He  studied  under  al-Aw.al  and  died  toward,  the  end 
of  A.  H.  90S  (A.  D.  821)  -<Tab.  at-MuhatUitkln.) 



IBN  WAHB. 

Abu  Muhammad  Alxl  Allah  Ihn  Wahh  Ihn  Muslim,  a  member,  by  adoption, 
of  the  tribe  of  Koraish,  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  Malik  and  a  native  of  Egypt,  was 
a  mawla  to  Rihana,  who  was  herself  a  maicla  to  Abu  Abd  ar-Rahman  Yazid  Ibn  5i* 
Unais,  of  the  tribe  of  Fihr  (or  Koraish}.  He  was  one  of  the  great  imams  of  thai 
age,  and  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  imam  Malik.  Ibn  Anas  during  twenty  years  : 
he  put  down  in  writing  (his  master's  tcorks)  the  greater  Mmratta  and  the  less. 
Malik  said  of  him  :  «  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Wahb  is  an  imfim."  Abu  Jaafar  Ibn  al- 
Jazzar  (1 )  mentions  that  Ihn  Wahb  set  out  (from  his  native  place  to  see  the  imam 
Malik  in  the  year  148  (A.  D.  765-6),  and  never  left  him  till  he,  Malik,  died. 
He  had  commenced  his  studies  under  him  more  than  ten  years  before  Abd  ar- 
Bahman  Ibn  al-Kasim  f2).  When  Malik  wrote  to  consult  him,  he  addressed 
his  letters  thus :  To  Abd  Allah  Dm  Wahb  the  mufti,  an  honour  which  he  never 
conferred  on  any  other  of  his  disciples.  Ibn  Wahh  saw  and  conversed  with 
upwards  of  twenty  persons  who  had  studied  under  Ibn  Shihab  az-Zuhri.  His 
name  and  that  of  Ibn  al-Kasim  were  once  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  Malik  i'3  , 
and  that  imdm  said:  "Ihn  Wahb  is  a  learned  man,  and  Ibn  al-Kasim  a  juris- 
44  consult."  Al-Kudai  says  in  hh  Khitat :  44  Different  opinions  are  entertained 
44  respecting  the  site  of  Ihn  Wahb's  tomb,  but  in  the  Majarr  Bani  iliskin  (A 
44  there  is  a  small  one,  much  dilapidated,  which  people  call  the  tomb  of  AM 
44  Allah;  it  is  a  very  ancient  monument  and  is  probably  the  tomb  of  Ibn  Wahb." 
He  was  bora  at  Old  Cairo  in  the  month  of  Zu  1-Kaacla,  A.  H.  125  (September, 
A.  D.  743),  but  some  say  124 ;  he  died  in  the  same  city  on  Sunday,  the  24th  of 
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Shaahan,  A.  H.  197  April,  A.  D.  813).  He  composed  a  number  of  well- 
known  works  on  jurisprudence,  and  was  also  a  Tradilionist.  Yunus  Ibn  A  lid 
al-Aala  (5),  one  of  the  imam  as-Shafi's  disciples,  relates  as  follows  :  Tbe  kbalif 
wrote  to  Ibn  Wahb,  desiring  him  to  accept  the  place  of  kadi  at  Old  Cairo,  on 
which  he  concealed  himself  (G)  and  avoided  stirring  from  home;  but  one 
of  bis  neighliours,  Asad  (7)  Ibn  Saad,  happening  to  look  out,  and  seeing  him 
making  his  ablutions  in  the  court-yard  of  his  house,  called  to  him  and  said  : 
"  Why  dost  thou  not  go  forth  to  the  |>eoplc  and  judge  lietween  them  according 
44  to  the  book  of  God  and  the  mimm  of  the  Prophet  ?"  —  On  this,  Ibn  Wahb 
l.ioked  up  and  replied  :  "  Is  that  the  utmost  extent  or  thy  wisdom?  dost  thou  not 
44  know  that  the  learned  shall  be  raised  to  life  with  the  prophets,  and  the  kadis 
44  with  the  princes?"  8 — Ibn  Wahb  was  a  man  of  learning  and  holiness,  living 
in  the  fear  of  Almighty  God.  His  death  happened  in  the  following  manner:  A 
student  was  reading  to  him  out  of  his  own  Jdmi,  or  collection  of  Traditions,  an 
account  of  the  terrible  signs  which  are  to  precede  the  day  of  judgment,  when 
something  like  a  swoon  came  over  him,  and  he  was  carried  to  his  house,  be 
remained  in  that  state  till  he  expired.  Ibn  Yunus  al-Misri  says  in  his  History 
of  Eyypt  that  Ibn  Wahb  was  a  mawla  to  Yazid  Ibn  Kommana,  who  was  himself 
a  matcla  to  Abu  AIkI  ar-Rahinan  Yazid  Ibn  Unais;  the  statement  first  given  is 
made  by  Ibn  Abd  al-Barr,  and  God  best  knoweth  which  is  the  truth.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  is  related  by  AIkI  Allah  Ibn  W:ahb :  "When  Haiyat  Ibn  Shu- 
44  raih  ;'9)  received  his  yearly  salary  of  sixty  dinars,  he  used  to  distribute  it  all 
44  in  alms  before  he  went  home,  but  on  entering  into  his  house,  he  would  find 
44  this  money  again  under  his  mattress.  Haiyat  had  a  cousin  who,  on  learning 
"  the  circumstance,  look  his  salary  also  and  gave  it  in  alms;  he  then  sought  i( 
"  under  his  mattress,  but  found  nothing;  and  Haiyat,  to  whom  he  complained  of 
44  his  disappointment,  said  to  him :  4 1  gave  to  the  Lord  with  full  confidence, 
44  but  you  gave  to  him  merely  to  make  a  trial  of  his  goodness.'  " 

(l|  S«e  vol.  I.  page 672. 

it)  The  life  of  this  celebrated  disciple  or  Malik  » ill  be  found  in  Ihii  volume. 

(S)  Some  mistakes  disfigure  this  nolicc  in  Ihe  primed  Arabic  leal:  here  oll^S  J-s.  lit*  been  pul  fur 
-JU  jjc.  and  in  the  first  line  Jj ',  for  Jj  In  the  third  line  the  word  ~>1  must  be  suppressed.  A  loo 
scrupulous  adherence  to  his  manuscripts  led  the  editor  into  these  faults  and  some  others,  which  shall  be  noticed 
»hen  met  with. 
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1 4)  1  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  account  of  thit  place  in  al-Makriii'i  Khitat. 

1 5)  Hi*  life  is  given  by  Ibn  Khallikan. 

(6)  Hie  printed  trit  hat  Lt'  and  the  autograph  ^jxx*.    The  meaning  of  both  words  is  the  same. 
[7!  In  place  of  A  tad  Ju.1  the  autograph  seems  to  hare  Shalt*  yfjXi*. 
J8)  See  an  obserration  on  (bit  lubjeel  in  to).  I.  p.  339.  note  iS  . 

|9]  There  were  two  Tradilionisls  of  this  name,  both  of  whom  drew  their  origin  from  lladramat.  The  firm, 
who  wa»  probably  the  same  person  who  U  mentioned  here,  bore  the  surname  of  Aba  Zaraa  Icjj  and  was  a 
native  of  Egypt.  He  Uught  the  Traditions  on  the  authority  of  lbn  al-Mubarak,  Ibn  Wahb,  and  other  doctors. 
He  died  A.  H.  157  (A.  T).  773-4),  during  the  khalifat  of  Aba  Jnafar  al-Mansor.  The  other  Haiyat  lbn  Shuraih 
wa»  Mininmed  Abo  1- Abbas  and  was  a  native  of  Emetsa.  His  authority  is  cited  by  al-Bukhari  in  that  chapter 
of  his  work  which  treats  of  the  prayer  to  be  said  in  time  of  danger. -{Tab.  ol-Muhad. 


ARD  ALLAH  IBN  LAHIA. 

Abu  Abd  ar-Rahman  Abd  Allab  lbn  Labia  Ibn  Okba  Ibn  Lahia  al-Hadrami 
al-Ghafiki  i' member  of  the  tribe  of  Ghdfik)  (1),  a  native  of  Egypt,  was  a  narrator  of 
Traditions,  historical  relations,  and  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  a  great  quantity  of 
which  he  transmitted  down.  Muhammad  lbn  Saad  states  that  he  was  a  man  of 
weak  memory,  and  that  those  who  received  from  him  oral  information  when  he 
first  began  to  give  lessons,  had  most  probably  acquired  more  correct  versions  of 
the  pieces  which  he  taught  them,  than  those  who  studied  under  him  in  the  latter 
period  of  his  life.  It  sometimes  happened  that  his  pupils  read  to  him  (out  of 
their  note-books)  passages  which  he  had  never  taught  them  2  \  and  he  would 
make  no  observation  on  the  subject ;  being  afterwards  told  of  the  circumstance, 
he  would  reply :  4 '  It  is  not  my  fault ;  they  come  to  me  with  a  book  and  read  it 
"  in  my  presence;  they  then  go  away.  Had  they  asked  me  if  that  was  what  I 
44  taught  them,  I  should  have  told  them  that  it  was  not."  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  155  ^A.D.  772  ,  he  was  appointed  kadi  of  Old  Cairo  by  Abu  Jaafar  al- 
Mansur,  and  was  the  first  person  raised  to  the  place  of  kadi  in  that  city  by  the  34 1 
direct  nomination  of  the  khalif.  He  was  removed  from  office  in  the  month  of 
the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  1 04.  He  was  also  the  first  kadi  who  made  it  his  duty  to 
be  present  when  watch  was  kept  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon  in  tin- 
month  of  Ramadan  (.T  ,  and  this  custom  is  still  continued  to  the  present  time  (A). 
Ibn  al-Farra  mentions  him  in  his  Annals  under  the  year   152.  44  In  this 
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44  year,"  says  he,  "  died  the  kadi  Abu  Khuzaima  Ihmhim  Ihn  Yazid  al-Himyari 

"  dnmuled  from  Hinnjiir    .">  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Abd  Allah  Ihn  I.ahia  al- 
"  I ladi-ami.   Ihn  Khudaij  Hudaij),  who  was  in  Irak  at  that  time,  relates  in  ihe  fol- 
14  low  ing  terms  the  cause  of  his  nomination  :  '  I  went  to  see  Abu  Jaafar  al-Mansur, 
"  '  who  said  to  me  :  Ihn  Khudaij !  there  is  a  man  in  your  city  who  has  just  died 
"'and  left  the  people  in  affliction  for  his  loss.— Commander  of  (he  faithful ! 
"  4  I  replied,  it  must  he  Ihn  Khuzaima! — It  is,  said  he;  and  whom  do  you 
4  4  4  think  we  should  put  in  his  place  ?  —  I  answered,  Commander  of  the  faith- 
44  '  ful!  I  suppose  Ihn  Maadan  al-Yahsubi. — It  is  not  fit  that  a  kadi  should  lie 
"  4  deaf,  replied  al-Mansur,  and  he  is. — It  is  (hen  Ihn  Labia,  said  I.. — The  wrv 
"  4  man,  answered  the  khalif,  although  his  memory  be  a  little  weak     He  then 
44  4  gave  orders  for  his  appointment  and  settled  on  him  thirty  dinars  a  month.' 
44  He  was  the  first  kadi  who  received  a  salary,  and  the  first  also  who  was  nonii- 
44  nated  directly  by  the  khalif;  before  that,  the  kadi  was  chosen  hv  the  go- 
••  \crnor  of  the  city."  (<» — Ihn  Labia  died  at  Old  Cairo  on  Sundav,  the  15th  of 
I  lie  first  Rabi,  A.  II.  174  (August,  A.  I>.  790  , — or  by  another  account  in  17(1, 
— aged  eighty-one  years.    Abu  Musa  al-Anazi  (7)  says  in  his  History,  that  al- 
Laith  Ibn  Saad  was  one  or  two  years  older  than  Ihn  Labia.    Ihn  Vunus  also 
mentions  him  in  his  History,  in  these  terms:  44  Abd  Allah  Ihn  Labia  Ihn  Oklta 
44  Ibn  Furan  Ibn  Rabia  belonged  to  the  family  of  Odul,  one  of  the  first  in 
14  lladramaut.    His  surname  was  Abu  Abd  ar-Rahmau.    Traditions  were  given 
44  on  his  authority  by  Amr  Ihn  al-llarith  s  ,  al-Laith  Ihu  Saad,  Othman  Ihn 
44  al-llakam  al-Judami,  and  Ibn  al-Muharak  9  .'*    He  (hen  gives  (he  date  of 
his  death  and  adds  :  44  He  was  Ikh'ii  A.  H.  97  (A.  I).  I  I.Vti  ;    after  which,  he 
mentions  the  following  words,  and  traces  (hem  down,  through  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  narrators,  from  Ibn  Labia  to  himself:  44  On  going  (o  see  Yazid 
14  Ibn  Abi  Habib   10),  he  said  (o  me.  4  I  think  I  see  you  seated  on  the  cushion,' 
44  meaning  the  one  on  which  the  kadi  sits.'  "    And  so  it  came  to  pass,  for  Ibn 
Labia  did  not  die  lieforc  he  filled  the  place  of  a  kadi. — ■  lladrmni  means  belong- 
ing to  lludramaul,  which  is  a  country  in  the  most  distant  part  of  Yemen. 

:ti  Affording  lo  thr  author  of  the  ,4nid6.  Chilik  mm  the  ion  of  as-SMhid  Ibn  Alkaraa  Ibn  Ykk,  , 
■M  rrom  bfcttfc 

2j  Sludrnts  look  dom  of  ihr  bujIct  i  iMwn*  md  rrnd  ,  to  him  the  nril  it) . 
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(3;  In  those  countries  where  the  Surmize  doctrine*  are  profewd,  the  fast  of  Ramadan  is  nol  commenced  till 
the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  has  heen  regularly  if  riilied. 

4)  Ibn  khalliUu  might  have  observed  that  it  was  discontinued  under  the  InlirniU-  Jynasty  and  had  been 
re-established  by  Sahih  ad-dln. 

(5t  Abu  khuiaima  Ibrahim  Ibn  Yaild.  a  native  of  Old  Cairo,  was  appointed  kadi  of  that  city  by  Yaild  lbn 
Hatim,  A.M.  lit  I A  I).  701-2;.  He  continued  to  till  this  place  till  bis  death,  which  took  place  A. 11.  1.14  ,\.  I) 
770>11.  Me  was  a  irian  of  (treat  |iicly  and  lived  t>j  makinn  halters,  of  which  he  told  two  every  day;  with  the 
price  of  one  he  supported  himself,  and  he  pave  the  price  of  the  other  to  hi*  brethren  in  Alexandria.  —  {HiUnry 
of  the  id  Hi  ufCmra.  by  Sibt  lbn  llujr.  MS.  No.  fifll.) 

,6)  Sibt  Ibn  Hujr,  in  his  Liiei  of  the  ktltlii,  mentions  lbn  l.ahta  and  relates  the  anecdote  piven  here.  Ibti 
khudaij.  or,  as  he  writes  the  name.  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abd  ar-Hahmin  lbn  lluduij.  was  the  son  of  a  kAdi of  t>iro 
who  had  been  nominated  A.  11  811  and  died  A.  II.  <J4  (A.  U  712-3  . 

1.7)  In  the  Arabic  levl  this  name  is  inciirreclly  printed  ^C^jJ'. 

[81  Abo.  Ornaiva  Amr  Ibn  al-HArith  Ibn  Yakoh.  a  native  of  Egypt  and  surnamed  al-Muwaddib  the  preceptor  . 
»a«  .iili-tl  In  .< <1< >pl inn  to  the  AnsArs.  He  learned  the  Traditions  from  kalAda  and  other  (treat  masters,  and 
among  kit  own  pupil*  he  had  Ibn  Wahb.  His  death  took  place  between  A.  B.  447  i  A.  D.  7641  and  149.  He 
'■.■>-  "ten  upwind*  of  lifty.— •  Tab.  at-Muhad  ) 

91  Tin-  lit"     I  Ibn  al-Mub4rak  is  given  in  this  volume,  page  12, 

in  U  i  It  ij  i  Vazld  lbn  Abi  Hablb  Suwaid.  a  member  by  adoption  of  the  tribe  of  koraish  and  a  native  of 
Egypt,  studied,  the  Tratllliont  under  a  number  of  eminent  matter*  and  had  al-Uiili  lbn  Saad  among  his  own 
puj.il...    Hi  ,i ..  ,i  V.  H.  128  iA.I».  74.V.  aged  between  seventy-live  and  eighty  years. -I  Tub.  al-MuhwIlithUi. 


AL-KAANABI. 

Alu'i  Abd  ar-Rahman  AM  Allah  lbn  Maslama  Ibn  Kaanab  al-Itaritbi,  sur- 
named al-Kaanabi,  was  a  native  of  Medina.  He  received  instructions  in  jurispru- 
dence and  the  Traditions  from  the  imam  Malik, and  was  one  of  his  most  talented, 
learned  I),  and  virtuous  disciples.  He  knew  by  heart  bis  master's  work,  the 
Muuatta,  and  taught  it  to  his  own  pvipils  from  memory;  for  such  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  ibis  work  was  transmitted  down  by  a  number  of  Malik's  disciples : 
some  diversity  exists  in  the  text  as  thus  related  by  each  ;  but  the  most  perfect  copy 
of  it  is  that  given  riva  voce  bv  Yahva  Ibn  Yahva,  as  shall  be  again  remarked  in 
his  life.  Al-Kaanabi  was  surnamed  ar-Rahih  ((he  monk',  for  his  devotion  and  his 
virtue.  AIkI  Allah  lbn  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Hailham  related  that  his  grandfather  had 
said  to  him,  in  shaking  of  al-Kaanabi  :  "  When  we  went  to  see  him,  he  would 
"  come  out  to  us  with  the  face  of  one  who  had  been  looking  down  on  the  ter- 
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"  rors  of  j  hell;  may  God  preserve  us  from  it!  "  He  died  al  Basra,  the  city 
where  he  resided,  on  Friday  the  6th  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  221  'January,  A.  D. 
8.16).  Ihn  Bashkuwal  mentions,  in  his  list  of  those  who  transmitted  orally 
338  the  Muwatta  from  Malik  to  their  own  pupils,  that  al-Kaanahi  died  al  Mekka.— 
The  surname  of  Kaanabi  is  derived  from  the  name  of  his  grandfather. 

ilt  The  »ord  ULj  signifies  uttemed  at  a  surt  authority  for  tht  txactntst  of  the  Tradition!  whith  he 
trammitt.    It  is  here  rendered  by  (earned 


Ah6  Mahad  (I)  Al»d  Allah  Ihn  Kathir,  one  of  the  seven  great  masters  in  the 
science  of  koran-r coding,  died  at  Mekka,  A.  H.  120  (A.  D.  737-8).  This  is  the 
only  information  I  can  find  respecting  him. — I  have  since  discovered  that  he  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Kitdb  al-Iknd  ' 2},  a  work  treating  of  the  di(Terenl  readings  of 
the  Koran.  The  author  of  that  hook  says:  44  Ibn  Kathir  al-Makki  native  of 
44  Mekka)  ad-Dari  (belonging  to  the  tribe  of  ad-Ddr  ,  which  is  a  branch  of  that  of 
44  I^khm  and  produced  Tamim  ad-Dari  (3) ;  some  say  however  that  he  took 
11  this  surname  from  Darain  (A  ,  because  he  was  a  druggist  and  perfumer,  and 
44  that  is  the  place  where  perfumes  are  procured  ;  this  last  derivation  is  the  true 
"  one.  They  say  that  he  was  a  mawla  to  Amr  Ibn  Alkama  al-Kinani,  and 
44  that  he  drew  his  origin  from  one  of  those  Persians  whom  Chosroes  had  sent 
"  by  sea  to  Yemen,  when  he  expelled  the  Abyssinians  from  that  country  (5). 
"  He  dyed  his  beard  with  hinna  0)  and  was  kadi  of  the  community  at  Mekka  (7  . 
44  In  the  classification  of  the  TdbU,  he  was  placed  in  the  second  division  (8\  He 
44  was  advanced  in  years,  his  hair  was  white,  his  beard  long,  his  body  large,  his 
44  complexion  tawny,  and  his  eyes  dark  blue;  his  grey  hair  was  dyed  with  hinna 
44  or  with  yellow  dye  sttfra),  and  in  Ins  conduct  he  displayed  a  dignified  gravity. 
44  He  was  born  al  Mekka,  A.  II.  /»5  A.  D.  665-6  ,  and  he  died  in  that  city,  A.  II. 
44  120."— This  writer  gives  here  the  same  date  for  his  death  as  that  mentioned 
above,  and  it  seems  a  point  on  which  all  the  readers  agree ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
il  cannot  be  exact,  for  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Idris  al-Audi,  who  learned  ihc  readings 
of  the  Koran  under  Ibn  Kathir,  was  born  A.H.  1 1 5;  and  how  could  he  have  done 
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so,  if  his  master  had  only  lived  till  A.H.  1 20?  This  error  originated  with  Aim  Bakr 
lbn  Mujahid,  who  was  deceived  by  the  fact  that  Abd  Allah  lbu  Kathir  of  the 
tribe  of  Koraish,  but  a  different  person  from  the  koran-reader  (9),  died  in  that 
year ;  but  God  knows  best!  (10)  The  system  of  trading  followed  by  lbn  Kathir 
was  transmitted  down  orally  by  two  persons,  Kunbul  and  al-Bazzi ;  the  former, 
whose  real  name  was  Muhammad  lbn  Abd  ar-Rahman  lbn  Muhammad  lbn  Kha- 
lid  lbn  Said  lbn  Jurja  al-Makki  al-Makhzumi  died  A.  II.  291  A.D.  903-4),  aged 
ninety-six  years ;  the  latter,  who  l>ore  the  name  of  Abu  'l-IIusain  Ahmad  lbn 
Muhammad  lbn  Abd  Allah  lbn  al-Kasim  lbn  Nafi  lbn  Abi  'l-Bazza  Bashshar 
al-Farii  (H),  died  A.  II.  270  (A.D.  883-4  ,  aged  eighty. 


(1)  The  autograph  has  AM  Said,  but  the  Mnjim  writes  the  name  Aba  Mabad  ai  here,  and  the  author  of  the 
TabakAt  al-Kurra  slates  cipressly  that  such  was  hit  real  *uroarne. 

(2)  Abu  iaafar  Ahmad  lbn  Abi  1-Hasan  All  lbn  Ahmad  lbn  at-Btdith  JoUl,  a  descendant  from  the  An- 
sArs  and  a  relebraled  teacher  of  the  koranic  r tutting t,  was  a  native  of  Granada,  and  held  the  office  of  pnbltr 
preacher  in  that  city.  Hit  work,  the  /and  fi  'l-Kiradt  ,th»  rufficient  kelp,  treating  of  the  kvranie  readings. 
is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  the  subject  He  was  likewise  well  acquainted  with  the  Traditions.  Died 
A.H.  842  (A.D.  1147-8). -(Toft.  aMtwrrd,  fol.  162  verso.1 

(3)  Abo  Rukaiya  Tamlm  lbn  Aos  ad-D4ri  was  originally  a  Christian,  but  embraced  Islamism  in  the  ninth 
year  of  the  Hijra  and  became  one  of  Muhammad's  Companions.  He  was  so  assiduous  in  the  practice  of  devo- 
tion, that  be  obtained  the  appellation  of  Rahib  al-Omma  [the  monk  of  tkt  people,.  He  possessed  a  talent  for 
relating;  stories  or  histories,  and  he  continued  that  practice  with  the  permission  of  the  Prophet. -  Kojmd  'l-A  h- 
bob,  MS.  fond*  SL  Germain,  No.  131 ;  Siar  as-Sataf,  ibid.  No.  133.)— See  d'llerbelots  Kb.  Orient.  Timu. 

(4)  According  to  al-IdrUi.  Dlrain  is  situated  in  the  province  or  Fart;  and  the  author  of  the  Mardtid  calls  it  a 
sea-port  where  musk  was  imported  from  India. 

(5)  According  to  Abu  l-Fcda.  this  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Anushirwln :  Saif  lbn  Zi-Yaian  then  recovered  the 
throne  of  hi*  ancestors. 

\i)  See  vol.  I.  page  46.  note  (3  . 

(J]  fiddi  of  the  community  ;  this  was  a  title  given  to  the  chief  kadi  (addi  7  Kudat  .  more 

particularly  in  Africa  and  Spain.    Sec  Xolieei  et  Ex  train,  torn.  XII.  page  878. 

(8)  The  TdbU  were  classed  by  the  length  of  time  which  they  bad  known  and  frequented  the  companions  of 
Muhammad. 

(9)  This  lbn  Kathir  is  riled  in  the  SoAIA  as  an  authority  for  one  of  the  Traditions  given  in  that  work.  Hi* 
grandfather's  name  was  al-MulUlib— (To*.  al-Kurra.\ 

(10>  On  this  subject,  ad-Dababi  makes  the  following  observations  in  his  looaidf  al  hurra :  ■■  Abn  iaafar  lbn 
'•  al-HAdith  al-Andalusi  is  grossly  mistaken  in  saying  that  Abd  Allah  lbn  Idrls  al-Audi  studied  koran-rcading 
••  under  lbn  Kathir;  a  statement  on  which  an  opinion  has  been  founded  that  lbn  Kathir  died  later  than  A  II. 

120,  which  is  another  mistake."— (MS.  No.  742,  fol.  17  verso  , 

(111  Al-Baxii  was  a  mair/a  to  the  tribe  of  Makhium,  and  a  mumasiin  in  the  great  mosque  of  Mckka.  Ad- 
Dahabi  has  a  long  article  on  him  in  the  roaotdf  al-Kurri. 
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IBN  KUTAIBA. 

Abu  .Muhammad  Alxl  Allah  Ibn  Muslim  Ihn  Kutaiba  ad-D»nawari  (native  of 
Dinmrar  —  some  say  al-Marwazi  native  ofMaru)  —  the  author  of  the  Kitdb  al-Ma- 
drif  1  and  the  Adab  al-Kdlib  2  ,  was  a  grammarian  and  a  philologer  of  eminent 
talent  and  noted  for  the  correctness  of  his  information.  He  resided  at  Baghdad 
and  taught  the  Traditions  in  that  city  on  the  authority  of  Ishak  Ihn  Rahwaih  3\ 
Ahu  Ishak  lluahim  az-Ziadi  4  ,  Ahu  Hatim  as-Sijistuni  ,V,  and  other  masters 
of  the  same  period  ;  his  own  authority  was  cited  for  Traditions  by  his  son  Ah- 
mad and  by  Ibn  Durustuya  (0).  Besides  the  works  just  mentioned,  he  corn- 
iced a  number  of  others  equally  instructive,  such  as  his  Explanation  of  the 
rai-e  expressions  occurring  in  the  Koran,  Explanation  of  the  rare  expressions 
occurring  in  the  Traditions,  the  OyAn  al-Akhbdr  7  ,  the  SJushkil  al-Kordn  olt- 
srurities  of  the  Koran  ,  the  Mushkil  al-Hadith  ( obscurities  of  the  Traditions  ,  the 
Tabakdt  as-Shuard  notices  on  the  poets  ,  the  Kitdb  al-Ashriba  treatise  on  the  dif- 
ferenl  sorts  of  drinks),  the  Islah  ai-Ghalat  (  faults  corrected  ,  8  ,  the  Kitdb  at- 
Tafkih  the  instructor)  (9;,  the  Kitab  al-Khail  (treatise  on  horses),  the  seven  Reailmgs 
of  the  Koran  analysed  grammatically,  a  work  on  the  Anted  .'10;,  the  Kitdb  al- 
Masail.  etc.  book  of  questions  ami  answers  ,  the  Kitdb  al-Maistr  ua  l-Kiddh  (on 
yamet  of  chance)  (I  I).  These  books  he  continued  to  explain  to  his  pupils  at 
Baghdad  till  his  death.  His  father  was,  it  is  said,  a  native  of  Mam ,  hut  he 
himself  was  born  at  Baghdad,  or,  according  to  some,  at  Kiifa ;  having  acted  for 
some  time  in  the  capacity  of  a  kadi  at  Dinawar,  he  received  the  surname  of 
Dinauari.  His  birth  took  place  A.  H.  213  A.  U.  828-9  ,  and  his  death  oeeur- 
.-,.J5red  in  the  month  of  Zu  'l-Kaada,  A.  H.  270  May,  \.  I).  88V;  but  this  point 
is  not  well  established,  as  some  say  that  he  died  in  A.  H.  271  ,  others  in  A. II. 
2%,  on  the  first  of  Rajab,  or  on  the  15th  of  that  month  (April,  A.H.  909\  and 
this  last  opinion  is  nearest  to  the  truth.  His  death  happened  quite  suddenly  ; 
be  uttered  a  cry  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  then,  falling 
into  a  state  of  insensibility,  he  expired.  Another  account  says  :  He  had  eaten 
some  harisa  (a  sort  of  pottaije  so  called )  which  brought  on  an  inflammation  (12;; 
he  then  uttered  a  loud  cry  and  fell  into  a  state  of  insensibility  which  lasted  till 
the  hour  of  noon  ;  he  was  then  agitated  convulsively  for  some  time,  after  which 
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he  remained  epiiet,  and  he  continued  lo  utter  tlic  profession  of  faith  till  day- 
hreak  the  next  morning,  when  he  expired. — His  son  Abu  Jaafar  Ahmad  Ihn 
Ahd  Allali  was  a  doctor  of  the  law,  and  taught  also  all  the  works  of  his  father, 
hy  whom  he  had  himself  been  instructed  in  them.  He  filled  the  place  of  kadi 
in  Old  Cairo,  which  city  he  firs,!  entered  on  the  18th  of  the  latter  Jornada,  A.  H. 
321  ;  he  died  there  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  A.  H.  322,  in  the  month  of 
the  (irst  Rahi  Tehruary -March,  A.I).  03  V  :  he  was  Iwrn  at  Baghdad.— It  is  said 
that  most  of  the  learned  men  of  that  time'-}  called  the  Adab  al-Kdtib  a  preface 
without  a  hook,  and  the  Isldh  al-.Mantik  Ibn  ax-Sikkit'x  uork  a  hook  without  a 
preface;  hut  this  observation  lteirays  a  certain  decree  of  prejudice  against  Ihn 
Kutaiba,  for  his  Adab  al-Kdtih  contains  an  abundance  of  information  disposed 
under  regular  heads ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  their  only  motive  for  saying  so 
was,  because  its  preface  is  very  long,  whilst  the  Ixldh  has  none  at  all.  It  is  re- 
ported that  he  composed  this  work  for  Abu  l-llasan  Obaid  Allah  Ihn  Yahya  Ihn 
Khakan  (13;,  the  vizir  of  the  Ahhaside  khalif  al-Molamid,  son  of  al-Mutawakkil. 
It  has  l>een  commented  by  Abu  .Muhammad  (AM  Allah)  ibn  as-Sid  al-Batalyausi, 
whose  life  will  Ik*  found  farther  on.  This  learned  scholar  has  explained  therein 
the  difficulties  of  the  Adah  al-Kdtih  in  the  fullest  manner,  and  pointed  out  the 
mistakes  into  which  the  author  has  fallen.  His  treatise  hears  the  title  of  al-Ikti- 
ddb  fi  sharh  Adab  al-Kuttdb  Extemporizing ,  bring  a  commentary  on  the  Guide 
for  Kdlib*  ,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  extensive  information  possessed  by  its  author. 
— Kutaiba  is  the  diminutive  of  kitba,  the  singular  form  of  the  word  aktdb,  which 
signifies  entrails.  It  is  a  common  noun,  but  came  to  Ik*  used  as  a  pro|>er  name. 
From  it  is  formed  the  relative  adjective  Kutabi. — Dinairari  :or  Dainaieari,  as  it  is 
pronounced  hy  as-Samani,  but  incorrectly)  means  belonging  to  Dinairar,  a  town 
in  Persian  Irak  near  Kirmisin,  which  has  produced  a  great  number  of  eminent 

ft)  The  Kiiib  al-Xa&rif,  or.  «»  it  might  be  denominated,  the  Book  of  Faco.  is  a  most  awful  work.  Eieh- 
horn  eitrarled  from  it  the  genealogist  of  the  Arabi  published  in  his  Jfonummla  hittvri*  Arabum.  It  contains 
betide*  •  great  number  of  ibort  biographical  notices  on  the  early  Moslimt,  elr 

(2i  The  Adahal-Katib,  or  Writtr  t  GuMe.  ii  a  short  work  on  orthography,  philology,  synonyms,  and  gram- 
mar.   The  preface  is  remarkable  for  its  length. 

i3)  See  vol.  I.  page  180. 

(4)  Aba  lshak  ai-Ziadi  descended  from  Ziad  Ibn  Abth  by  the  following  line:  Hit  father  Sofjan  »a>  son  m 
Sulaimin  Ibn  Abi  Bakr  Ibn  Abd  ar-Kahmau  Ibn  Ziad  Ibn  Ablh. 
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;5)  See  vol.  I.  page  603. 

;«)  The  life  of  Ibn  DuruslO.va  comes  immediately  after  this 

7)  The  Oyiln  ei/-.4*A(«lr  tourrrs  of  information,  forms  a  tar^c  volume  in  ten  book*,  each  of  which  treats  of 
a  different  subject.    One  i.«  on  the  sultan,  another  on  knowledge,  a  third  on  food.  »  fourth  on  women,  etc 
H  In  this  work  he  points  out  the  mistakes  into  which  Abo  Obakla  had  fallen 
■  9i  The  subject  of  this  work  is  not  specified  by  Hajji  khalifa. 

I0|  The  anird  are  the  mansions  of  the  moon  in  the  Zodiac     The  ancient  Arabs  imagined  that  they  had  great 


ill;  See  Poeock's  Specimen,  p.  315. 

1 12l  This  signification  of  the  word  »JI ^  is  not  given  in  the  dirtionaries.  but  it  wa»  known  to  M  de  Sacy. 
See  his  edition  of  Abdallatif,  page  16. 

■  13|  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  khakan  was  vitir  to  al-Mulawakkll  and  al-Molamid,  in  whose  reign  he  died  He  pos- 
sessed great  abilities  at  an  administrator  of  public  affairs,  and  by  hU  generous  character  he  gained  the  favour  of 
the  public  and  the  military.  He  had  refused  to  accept  the  vnirat  a 
strongly  on  his  returning  to  office,  that  he  was  obliged  to  consent  — iSee 
al-hlamiya.  MS.  No.  895  fol.  Ml,  232.; 


IBN  DURUST1JYA. 

Abu  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Durustuya  Ibn  al-Marzuban  al- 
Farisi  al-Fasawi  {mtke  of  Fasa  in  the  province  of  Fart)  was  a  grammarian  of 
great  learning  and  talenl.  He  studied  philology  at  Baghdad  under  al-Mubarrad, 
Ibn  Kutaiba  hint  whose  life  has  l>een  just  given;  and  other  masters;  and  a  num- 
ber of  eminent  men,  such  as  ad-Darakutni  and  others,  received  lessons  from  him 
on  the  same  subject.  He  was  born  A. II.  258  A.D.  871-2  ,  and  died  at  Baghdad 
on  Monday,  the  20th  of  Safar,— some  say  the  23rd,— A.  II.  347  (May,  A.D.  958  . 
His  father  was  an  eminent  Traditionist.  According  to  as-Samani,  the  word 
is  pronounced  DurmtAya,  but  Ibn  Makula  says  in  his  A'ifdft  al-Admdl  that 
liaratlawaih  is  the  true  pronunciation.  As  for  the  denominations  Fdmi  and 
Fatatc-t,  we  have  already  explained  them  in  the  life  of  al-Basasiri  (vol. I.  page  173  . 
— Ibn  Durusluya's  works  are  the  height  of  excellence  and  exactness ;  they  con- 
sist in  a  commentary  on  al-Jarmi's  work  the  Farkh)  (1);  the  Irshdd  (direction  ,  a 
ti-catise  on  grammar;  a  treatise  on  the  alphabet;  a  commentary  on  the  philological 
work  entitled  al-Fasih  2 :;  an  answer  to  al-Mufaddal  ad-Dubbi's  refutation  of 
al-Khalil  Ibn  Ahmad  :  the  Hiddya  direction)  3  ;  a  treatise  on  the  words  which 
end  in  a  long  or  a  short  ehf ;  an  explanation  of  the  rare  expressions  occurring  in 
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the  Traditions  ;  a  treatise  on  the  ideas  and  allusions  usually  met  with  in  poetry  ; 
the  Kitdb  al-Haiyi  ua  l-Maiyil  (V ,  the  Kitdb  at-Tawastut,  or  arbiter  between  al- 
Akhfash  and  Thaalab  relative  to  their  explanations  of  the  Koran  ;  the  History  of 
Koss  Ibn  Saida  ."»  );  a  treatise  on  those  nouns  which  have  each  opposite  signifies-  ; 
lions ;  die  History  of  the  Grammarians ;  and  a  refutation  of  al-Farra's  doctrines 
in  rhetoric.  He  commenced  also  a  number  of  other  works,  but  did  not  finish 
them. 

[1)  See  »ol.  I.  page  629. 

(2)  The  Fatlh  or  corrtct  rptaktt  U,  as  iu  title  implies,  a  philological  work.  II  U  nol  exactly  known  who  wu 
the  author  of  it ;  tome  attribute  it  to  Ibn  a*-Sikklt,  and  other*  to  Abu  'l-Abbas  Thaalab.  It  baa  been  eluci- 
dated by  a  great  number  of  commentators. 

.31  Hajji  Khalifa  does  nol  specify  the  subject  of  this  work. 

(t)  The  Haigi  tea  l-Maiyit  [living  and  d*ad\  U  mentioned  by  Hajji  Khalifa,  but  without  any  remark. 

(5)  Koss  Ibn  Salda  Ibn  Amr  al-Ibadi  (fAe  Ntttorian  Christian)  was  bishop  of  Najrln  in  Yemen  and  cele- 
brated for  hit  eloquence.  Muhammad  met  him  at  Okai  and  heard  him  preach,  some  tunc  previously  to  the 
promulgation  of  lslamism  Al-Maaodi  speaks  of  him  in  the  Mmrttj ;  see  Dr.  Sprengers  translation  of  that 
work.  toI.  I.  page  137. 


AL-KAABI. 

Abu  'l-Kasim  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Mahmud  al-Kaabi  al-Balkhi,  a  man 
celebrated  for  his  learning,  was  the  author  of  that  sect  of  the  Motazilites,  the 
members  of  which  arc  called  Kaabites.  He  taught  some  doctrines  peculiar  to 
himself;  for  instance,  that  Almighty  God  has  not  the  faculty  of  intention,  and 
that  all  his  acts  happen  without  his  having  any  intention  or  will  to  produce  them. 
He  was  one  of  the  great  masters  in  scholastic  theology,  and  held  some  eclectic  opi- 
nions in  this  science.  His  death  took  place  on  the  first  of  Shaaban,  A.  H.  317 
(September,  A.  D.  929  .  —  Kaabi  means  bekmrjimj  to  the  tribe  of  Kaab.  —  Balkhi 
signifies  beluwjiiuj  to  llalkh,  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Khorasan. 
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AL-KAFFAL  AL-MARWAZI. 

Abu  Bakr  Abd  Allah  lbn  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  AllaJi  al-KalTal  al-Marwazi  « 
of  Manv\  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  was  the  paragon  of  his  time  for  legal 
knowledge,  traditional  learning,  piety,  and  self-mortifieation.  The  result*  of 
his  application  to  the  development  of  the  imam  as-Shafi 's  system  of  doctrine  far 
surpassed  those  of  his  contemporaries  :  all  his  deductions  are  sound  and  his 
arguments  decisive.  Great  numbers  studied  with  profit  under  his  tuition,  and 
among  the  number  were  Abu  Ali  as-Sinji,  the  kadi  Husain  whose  life  has  been 
already  given}  (1),  and  Abii  Muhammad  al-Juwaini,  tlic  father  of  the  Imam  al- 
Harainain.  All  those  persons  became  imams  of  great  note;  they  composed 
most  instructive  works,  propagated  as-Shafi's  doctrines  in  the  different  countries 
of  the  Moslim  empire  and  taught  them  to  others,  who,  iu  their  turn,  became 
eminent  as  imams.  Al-Kaftal  was  already  advanced  in  years  when  he  began  to 
study  the  law;  he  had  spent  his  youth  in  making  locks  i'akfdl,  an  art  in  which 
he  attained  great  skill,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  was  surnamed  al-Kaffdl 
the  locksmith).  It  is  said  by  some  that  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  com- 
menced learning  jurisprudence.  He  composed  a  commentary  on  Ibn  al-Haddad 
al-Misri's  (2)  treatise  on  the  secondary  principles  of  the  law,  a  work  which  has 
been  commented  also  by  Abu  Ali  as-Sinji  and  by  Abu  Taiyib  at-Tabari  ;  it  is  a 
small  volume  and  difficult  to  lie  understood;  some  of  the  questions  treated  in  it 
are  so  obscure  (3)  and  so  strange,  that  none  but  jurisconsults  of  superior  talent 
can  resolve  them  and  understand  their  purport :  we  shall  speak  of  the  author 
of  this  book  when  giving  the  lives  of  those  whose  name  is  Muhammad.  Al- 
KafTal  died  in  the  year  417  (A.  D.  1026-7  ;,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  was  buried 
in  Sijistin,  where  his  tomb  is  still  well  known  and  continues  to  be  visited  as  a 


(t(  For  u-SiDji's  life,  see  vol.  I.  p.  419    In  ptKe  418  of  the  utile  volume  will  be  found  the  life  of  Hiuain. 
i2;  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 
(3:  In  tbe  printed  Arabic  leu  read  i-fljjc. 
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ABU  MUHAMMAD  ALJUWAINI. 

Abu  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ihn  Yusuf  Ihn  Muhammad  Ibn  Haiyuya  al- 
Juwaini,  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi  and  the  father  of  the  Imam  al-Hara- 
main  (whose  life  shall  he  given  later),  was  a  great  master  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Koran,  and  in  law,  dogmatic  theology,  grammar,  and  general  literature. 
He  cultivated  this  last  science  at  Juwain  under  his  father  Abu  Yakub  Yusuf, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Naisapur,  where  he  studied  jurisprudence  under  Abu 
't-Taiyib  Sahl  as-Soluki  (see  vol.  I.  p.  GOG).  From  thence  he  went  to  Marw  and 
put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  al-Kaflal  abMarwazi,  him  whose  life  has  just 
been  given.  He  followed  with  great  assiduity  the  lessons  of  that  doctor  and 
derived  from  them  much  profit  and  information;  he  acquired  also  under  his 
tuition  a  solid  knowledge  of  the  Shafite  doctrines,  great  skill  in  controversy,  and 
a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  system  followed  by  him  in  developing 
the  principles  of  the  law.  Having  finished  his  studies  under  al-Kaffal,  he  re-  5iS5 
turned  to  Naisapiir  in  the  year  407  fA.  D.  1016-7),  and  obtained  the  place 
of  professor  and  mufti.  A  great  number  of  persons,  and  amongst  them  his 
own  son  the  Imam  al-Haraniain,  pursued  their  studies  under  him.  The 
deepest  respect  was  always  shown  to  him,  and  no  conversation  but  the  most 
serious  was  ever  held  in  his  presence.  He  composed  a  great  commentary  on 
the  Koran,  containing  much  varied  information,  and  also  a  number  of  works  on 
jurisprudence,  such  as  the  Tabsira  (ehtridalor),  the  Tazkira  'remembrancer  ,  the 
Mukhtasar  al-Mukhtnsar  {  abridgment  of  the  abridgment^  (1\  the  Fark  (2),  the  Jamo. 
the  Silsila  (rhain ; :  3  ,  the  Maukif  ai-Imdm  tea  '1-Mdm4n  (station  of  the  imdm  and 
those  over  whom  he  presides),  etc.  He  drew  up  also  a  number  of  Talikas  A),  and 
had  besides  learned  a  great  quantity  of  the  Traditions.  His  death  took  place  in 
the  month  orZu  '1-Kaada,  A .11.  438  April-May,  A.D.  1047),  according  to  as-Sa- 
mani  in  his  Zail;  but  in  his  Ant&b  he  says  dial  it  happened  in  the  year  434  (A.D. 
1042-3)  at  Naisapur;  God  best  knoweth  the  truth  !  The  same  author  mentions 
that  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  and  he  gives  die  following  anecdote  as  it  was 
related  by  the  shaikh  Abu  Salih,  the  mutcazzin  :  "The  shaikh  Abu  Muhammad 
44  al-Juwaini's  illness  lasted  seventeen  days,  and  he  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
"  washing  of  his  body  should  be  done  by  me,  and  that  I  should  preside  at  his 
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"  interment.  When  he  died,  I  washed  him,  and  on  shrouding  him  I  perceived 
"  that  his  right  arm,  from  the  shoulder  downwards,  was  luminous  although  it 
"  lwre  no  traces  of  injury;  it  shone  with  a  lustre  like  that  of  the  moon,  at 
"  which  I  was  filled  with  admiration,  and  I  said  to  myself  :  'This  is  a  blessing 
14  which  his  fattens  'legal  decisions)  have  drawn  down  upon  him.'  "  —  Juwaini 
means  belonging  to  Juicain,  a  large  territory  near  Naisapiir,  crowded  with 
villages. 

(1 1  This  is  an  abridgment  of  al-Muiani°*  compendium  of  the  Shaflte  doctrines.— [  Tabakdt  as-Shdflyin.) 
(2)  This  mni  lo  be  a  mistake  or  Ibn  Khallikin  :  the  author  or  the  Tabakd(  tu-Shdpyin  calls  it  the  fortU, 
and  llajji  khalifn  mentions  it  under  this  title  in  hi*  bibliographical  dictionary. 
1 3)  These  works  all  treat  orShaflte  jurisprudence. 
(4)  See  below,  note  (1). 


ABU  ZAID  AD-DABUS1. 

Abu  Zaid  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  lsa  ad-Dabi'isi,  one  of  (be  most  eminent 
jurisconsults  of  the  sect  of  Abu  Hanifa,  and  a  doctor  of  proverbial  reputation  for 
his  learning,  was  the  first  who  invented  the  art  of  Moslim)  dialectics  and  brought 
that  science  into  existence.  A  number  of  taalikas  ;  l  )  were  compsed  by  him; 
he  wrote  also  other  works,  such  as  the  .'l«rdr  (mysteries';  \  2  and  the  Takwim  lil- 
Adilla  (system  of  demonstrations)  3).  It  is  related  that  he  once  had  a  discussion 
with  another  doctor,  who  only  smiled  or  laughed  when  pressed  by  his  argu- 
ments, on  which  he  pronounced  these  verses  : 

Why  does  he  answer  me  by  n  laugh  or  a  grin  when  I  bring  forward  a  decisive  proof? 
If  grinning  be  the  result  of  legal  knowledge,  how  excellent  a  jurisconsult  is  the  bear  of 
the  desert ! 

He  died  in  the  city  of  Bokhara,  A.  II.  430  'A.  D.  1038-11 ;. —Dabthi  is  derived 
from  Dabtisiya,  the  name  of  a  town  between  Bokhara  and  Samarkand,  which  has 
produced  a  number  of  learned  men. 

(1  Taollkat  were  of  two  kinds :  the  first  consisted  of  notes  taken  bj  the  student  during  the  lessons  or  Ins 
prore«or;  and  the  second,  of  notes  composed  to  clear  up  obscure  passages  in  an  author  and  supply  his  omis- 
sions; a  sort  or  commentary,  in  Tact.    Ad-Oabusi's  were  or  the  Utter  kind. 

(2)  This  is  a  treatise  on  the  dogmas  and  the  secondary  poiuU  or  the  la* . 
3)  ThU  work  treats  or  dogmatic  theology. 
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AL-MURTADA  IBN  AS-SHAHROZURl. 

Ahu  Muhammad  AIhI  Allah  Urn  al-Kasim  Ihn  al-Muzaffar  Ihn  Ali  Ibn  al- 
Kasim  as-Shahrozuri,  surnamcd  al-Mui  lada  (him  in  whom  God  is  pleated),  and 
father  of  the  kadi  Kamal  ad-din,  was  celebrated  for  his  great  merit  and  his  piety. 
(AVe  shall  give  the  life  of  his  father  and  that  of  his  son.)  This  One  preacher, 
who  was  equally  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  his  figure  and  the  harmony  of 
his  style,  was  kadi  of  Mosul  and  taught  the  Traditions  in  that  city ;  he  had 
passed  some  time  at  Baghdad  in  the  study  of  the  latter  branch  of  learning  and 
the  pursuit  of  legal  knowledge.  He  composed  some  beautiful  poetry,  and 
amongst  other  pieces  a  kat(da  of  great  merit,  written  in  the  mystical  style  pecu- 
liar to  the  Sufis.    We  shall  give  it  here  (I): 

The  light  of  their  6ro  glimmered  [from  afar),  and  already  the  night  had  darkened 
[around  us) ;  the  wean-  camel-driver  could  no  longer  continue  hi*  song,  and  our  guide 
stood  perplexed  and  bewildered.  I  looked  at  that  fire,  but  the  glance  of  my  ey  e  was  5r56 
feeble;  my  mind  also  had  been  weakened  by  my  separation  {from  the  belored);  my 
heart  was  that  afflicted  heart  {which  you  have  known  to  long] ;  and  my  passion,  that  in- 
most passion  [which  hat  to  long  been  my  torment).  I  then  turned  towards  the  flame  and 
said  to  my  companions:  "That  is  Laila's  fire;  rein  over  to  it."  They  directed  towards 
it  firm  glances  from  their  eyes;  glances  which  were  repelled  and  turned  aside.  Then  (my 
companion*)  began  to  reproach  (in*; :  "  Was  it  not  a  flash  of  lightning  which  you  saw,  or 
•'  else  a  phantom  of  your  imagination?"  On  this  I  abandoned  them  and  bent  (hither 
my  way ;  desire  was  thecamel  which  conveyed  me,  and  passion  the  rider  who  sat  behind 
me.  With  me  was  a  companion  [lore |  who  followed  my  traces ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of 
love  to  be  importunate.  The  fire  blazed  up  and  we  approached  nearer,  till  some  time- 
worn  ruins  intervened.  We  went  on  to  them  till  our  progress  was  stopped  by  sighs  and 
sadness.  "Who  dwell  in  these  abodes?"  I  exclaimed,  and  voices  answered:  "A 
"  wounded  man,  a  captive  in  bondage,  and  a  victim  slain !  what  seekest  thou  here?" — 
"lama  guest,"  was  my  reply ;  "  I  seek  hospitality,  where  is  the  stranger's  meal  of  wel- 
•' come?"— They  pointed  towards  the  court  of  the  dwelling:  "Stop  there,"  said  they, 
"and  kill  thy  camel  for  thy  food;  from  us  a  guest  never  departeth  more!  He  who 
"  comes  to  us  must  throw  away  his  staff  of  travel." — "  But  how,"  said  I,  "  can  I  reach 
"  that  fire?  where  is  the  way?"  We  then  halted  at  the  habitation  of  some  people  whom 
the  wine  had  prostrated  even  before  they  had  lasted  of  it.  Passion  had  effaced  all  trace* 
of  their  former  existence,  and  had  itself  become  the  mere  traces  of  a  ruin ;  in  this  ruin 
they  had  fixed  their  abode.  Among  them  was  one  abstracted,  in  whom  neither  com- 
plaints nor  tears  found  any  longer  place;  his  sighs  alone  denoted  his  existence,  and 
even  of  these  {hit  will)  was  guiltless;  from  these  his  consciousness  was  far  apart. 
Among  them  also  was  one  who  made  signs  that  we  should  observe  his  passion  which, 
less  intense  [than  that  of  the  other*),  had  allowed  his  consciousness  to  exist.  I  saw  that 
each  of  them  had  reached  ttation*  the  description  of  which  would  require  a  long  epistle. 
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"  People  of  desire,  said  I,  "  peace  be  upon  yon  ;  1  have  a  heart  so  preoccupied  with 
"  you  thai  it  perceived  you  not!  my  eyes  were  required  to  furnish  torrents  of  tears,  so 
"  great  was  my  wish  to  meet  yon.  The  impulse  of  desire  hurried  me  towards  you 
"  through  the  vicissitudes  of  events.  1  should  be  in  fault  were  I  to  ask  you  pardon  (/or 
•'  my  boldnnt) ;  may  I  then  hope  for  a  kind  reception  from  him  who  knows  w  hat  motive 
"  I  have  for  not  asking  pardon?  I  have  come  to  warm  me  at  the  fire;  can  I  find  a  road  to 
"  your  fire,  now  that  the  morning  draweth  near?"  To  this  they  replied  not,  but  their 
external  state  gave  me  answer  sufficient,  as  every  veil  between  my  intelligence  and  it 
was  now  rent  asunder;  here  was  the  reply:  "Let  not  the  beautiful  gardens  deceive 
••  thee ;  between  thee  and  them  are  hills  and  pitfalls.  How  many  have  tried  to 
"reach  that  firebj  surprise!  they  strived  to  attain  the  object  [of  their  witht*\,bui  to 
"approach  it  was  difficult.  They  stopped  to  contemplate;  but  when  they  had 
.%i>7  "  every  sign  of  succeeding,  the  banner  of  fulfilment  appeared,  borne  in  the  hand  of 
••  passion,  and  the  chiefs  gave  the  command  to  charge.  '  Where,'  exclaimed  they, 
"  '  where  are  they  who  pretend  to  resist  us  in  combat?  This  is  the  day  wherein  all  false 
"  '  pretensions  shall  fade  away  !'  They  charged  like  hemes;  and  on  the  day  when  foes 
"  meet  in  arms,  it  is  the  heroes  alone  who  fall.  They  lavished  every  effort,  whilst  the 
"  object  of  their  desire  avoided  their  approach  and  slighted  all  their  endeavours.  They 
"  plunged  into  the  abyss  and  disappeared  in  its  waves;  the  currents  then  cast  them  back 
"among  the  ruins  which  they  now  stained  with  their  blood  \-2),  shed,  alas!  in  vain. 

Such  is  our  fire;  it  shineth  for  him  who  travellelh  at  night,  but  it  cannot  be  reached. 
"  The  share  of  it  which  falls  to  the  sight  is  the  utmost  which  can  be  obtained ;  but  those 
"  able  to  conceive  this  are  few  in  number.  One  whom  you  well  know  went  towards  it, 
"  hoping  to  take  from  it  a  brand;  he  approached  with  outstretched  arms,  with  wishes 
"  and  supplications,  but  it  rose  far  beyond  his  reach ;  it  was  too  exalted  to  abide  his 
"  proximity,  and  yet  he  was  a  prophet.  We  therefore  rest  amazed  as  thou  hast  seen; 
"  all  our  efforts  to  reach  it  being  vain ;  we  pass  away  the  time  in  {the  delusions  of  )  hope. 
"  but  judge  what  is  the  state  of  that  heart  whose  aliment  consists  in  being  tantalised  ! 
"  Each  lime  it  lastes  the  bitter  cup  of  misfortune,  another  cup  is  brought  to  it,  swccl- 
"  ened  with  hope.  Each  time  fancy  sets  a  project  before  ns,  wc  are  turned  awav  from 
"  it  and  told  that  patient  resignation  befits  us  best.  Such  is  our  state;  such  is  all  that 
"  our  knowledge  can  attain  ;  but  every  slate  must  undergo  a  change." 

1  give  this  kaxitla  on  account  of  its  rarity  and  because  it  is  in  high  request. 
It  is  related  by  a  Si)  ft  shaikh  that  he  had  a  dream  in  which  he  heard  a  voice  say  : 
"  Nothing  was  ever  uttered  on  Sufism  so  good  as  the  Mausiliyan  kasida  the  Mo- 
"  ml  kasida  ;"  and  this  is  the  one  which  was  meant.— The  following  distich  was 
given  by  Majd  al-Arab  glory  of  the  Arabt)  ■;.!)  al-Aantiri  as  having  been  com- 
|H>sed  by  al-Murlada : 

O  my  heart  I  how  long  will  good  advice  prove  useless?  Quit  thy  sportive  humour;  how 
often  lias  thy  gaiety  brought  thee  into  danger !  There  is  no  part  of  thee  without  a 
wound  ;>;■ ;  but  thou  will  not  feel  the  bad  effects  of  inebriation  till  thy  reason  returneth 

The  kiUib  Iinad  ad-din  gives  the  following  verses  as  al-Murtada's  in  the  A7m- 
rida 
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I  sought  my  heart,  that  I  might  ask  of  patience  the  force  to  sustain,  for  a  moment,  the 
rigours  of  my  beloved ;  bat  I  neither  found  my  heart  nor  patience.  The  sunshine  of 
our  fond  intercourse  was  gone;  darkness  had  overshadowed  the  paths  of  love,  and  I 
stopped  amazed  and  confounded;  but  a  single  instant  had  scarce  elapsed  when  I  saw 
her  aeain  a  sovereign  mistress,  and  my  heart  her  captive. 

These  verses  also  are  by  the  same  person  : 

Those  whom  I  love  departed,  and  how  copious  were  the  tears  of  blood  which  they  then 
let  loose  ( from  our  eyt»);  and  how  many  hearts  did  they  bring  back  into  bondage  1  Rla mi- 
me not  if  grief  for  their  absence  make  me  reject  the  controul  of  reason ;  what  I  have  just 
said  will  suffice  for  my  excuse. 

For  them  my  heart  is  in  affliction ;  for  them  I  shed  tears  of  blood ;  for  them  I  am  con-  588 
sumed  with  flames ;  for  them  my  heart  is  broken.  At  their  door  we  are  a  crowd  of 
suitors;  our  hearts  melting  away  with  apprehension;  they  have  left  us  scarcely  a 
breath  of  life;  0  that  they  saw  our  state.  Kindness  or  aversion,  sleep  or  waking,  des- 
pair or  hope,  patience  or  restlessness, — these  exist  for  us  no  longer.  O  that  they  had 
remained  even  after  they  had  broken  the  ties  of  friendship  and  treated  me  with  cruelty ! 
Were  the  love  I  bear  them  to  deprive  me  of  existence,  the  perfume  of  that  love  would 
yet  remain  1    1  am  like  the  taper,  useful  to  those  around  it,  but  consuming  itself  away 

I  never  went  to  meet  thee,  Laila !  without  feeling  as  if  the  earth  were  folded  up  from 
under  me  [*o  rapid  uat  my  pact) ;  but  when  my  resolution  turned  me  from  thy  door,  I 
stumbled  over  the  skirts  of  my  garment. 

Most  of  his  poetry  is  in  the  same  style.  He  was  born  in  the  month  of  Shaa- 
ban,  A.  II.  465  (April-May,  A.  D.  1073);  he  died  at  Mosul  in  the  month  of  the 
first  Rabi,  A.  H.  511  (July,  A.  D.  1117),  and  was  interred  in  the  sepulchral 
chapel  of  the  Shahrozuri  family.  The  kdiib  Imad  ad-din  says  in  his  Khartda, 
where  he  gives  a  notice  on  al-Murtada :  "  As-Samani  mentions  having  heard 
"  that  the  kadi  Abu  Muhammad," — meaning  al-Murtada, — "  died  some  time 
14  later  than  the  year  520." 


(1)  All  the  ideas  of  the  katlda  arc  borrowed  from  pastoral  life :  in  the  following  piece  they  have  a  rayilk 
import  besidw,  as  thai!  be  here  indicated.  The  light  of  their  fire:  the  pretence  of  the  Divinity  manifested  to 
the  taints.  The  night :  moral  darkneat.  The  canuWriw;  (be  preacher.  Tht  guUe:  ibe  divine.  The  bt- 
Joearf:  God.  Laila:  the  name  of  the  beloved,  God.  Desire :  the  lore  of  God.  Pastion:  The  aniioui  with  to 
enjoy  the  divine  Pretence.  The  time-worn  mine:  the  world,  the  teat  of  desolation  in  the  eyet  of  the  devout, 
inasmuch  as  the  pretence  of  the  Divinity  it  not  always  felt  in  it.  Tht  vomdtd,  the  eaptive.  and  the  victim: 
the  vaaquithed  by  the  love  of  God.  From  us  a  guest  never  departeth  more:  till  hit  soul  is  released  by  death. 
The  people:  the  devout,  the  Sufi  brethren.  H'tne:  the  delight  caused  by  the  perception  of  God't  pre- 
tence. Stations :  degrees  of  exaltation  attained  by  the  soul  through  Ihe  meant  of  spiritual  exercise*  and 
cootmplaltoo.    People  ofdetirt:  another  name  for  the  lovers  of  the  Divinity.    Tht  warmth  of  the  fire:  the 
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beneficial  influence  of  God's  presence.  The  morning;  the  entrance  of  the  notice  into  the  Sftfl  life  after  aban- 
tbc  world,  w  hich  is  the  seat  of  darkness.  Tht  garden* .  paradise.  Tht  banner  of  fulfilment  the  sign 
the  novice  has  become  in  adept  and  fulfilled  ill  the  necessary  duties  of  spiritual  life.  The  ehieft,  llte- 
,  Me  people  of  Ihe  truths:  so  rilled  because  they  line  obuined  i  cleir  insight  into  the  spiritual  world, 
which  if  the  ibode  of  truth  as  this  cirth  is  the  abode  of  illusion.  To  charge:  liWnUly.  to  canter  round  and 
round  the  Geld  of  battle  ind  challenge  the  enemy ;  it  then  signifies,  to  turn  round  as  the  dervishes  do.  The  enemy.' 
ihe  world  and  its  passions.  The  abyit :  the  Divine  nature.  Throvn  bark  among  tht  rvim :  recovering  from 
an  ecstasy  or  divine  love  and  Hnding  oneself  in  the  world.  One  u-Aom  you  veil  anoic  :  Ihe  prophet  Moses. 
The  brand :  see  Koran,  sural  37,  Terse  7 ;  Eiod.  HI . 

(2)  In  the  Arabic  leit.  for  JuO  read  la}. 

(3)  The  autograph  alone  bis  ^x-M  not  ^jJ!  as  the  other  M89.;  the  Urst  is  ceruinly  lb.- 
right  reading.  I  raid  ad-Din  has  a  notice  on  this  person  in  the  KharUla.  the  sum  of  which  is:  The  emir  Majd 
al-Arab  Muiaffar  ad-Dawlal  Abu  Paris  All  lbn  Muhammad  lbn  Chalib  al-A»miri  was  the  wonder  of  the  age  for 
his  poetic  talent,  and  his  verses  were  proverbially  said  to  be  as  6ne  as  thole  of  his  namesake  Abo  Farls  (sec 
lbn  Khallikan's  Utograph.  Diet,  vol.  I.  page  366  .  He  was  born  in  Ihe  province  of  Irak  and  went  lo  Ispahln. 
A.  II.  637  i A-  D.  1142-3),  where  he  pronounced  his  eulogistic  kasldas  and  acquired  great  reputation.  The 
katib  saw  him  for  the  last  time  at  Mosul.  A.  H.  570-  -  {Kharida  MS  No  1447,  fol  S7,  where  some  long  ev- 
iracu  from  his  poetry  are  given.) 

(5)  The  autograph  has  Uhla         ;  but  the  sense  certainly  require*  UI.X&  vJi.. 


SHARAF  AD-DIN  IBN  A  HI  USRUN. 

Abtl  Saad  Abd  Allah  lbn  Abi  's-Sari  Muhammad  lbn  Hibat  Allah  lbn  Mu- 
tahhar  lbn  Ali  lbn  Abi  Usriin  lbn  Abi  's-Sari  at-Tamimi,  surnamed  first  al- 
Haditiii  and  then  al-Mausili  {native  of  Mosul),  entitled  also  Sharaf  [ad-din  (noble- 
ness of  religion],  was  a  doctor  of  the  Shafite  sett,  and  one  of  the  first  men  of  the 
age  by  his  talents  and  his  learning  as  a  jurisconsult.  His  reputation  spread  to 
distant  countries  and  his  influence  was  most  extensive.  In  his  youth  he  studied 
the  ten  reading*  (1)  of  the  koran  under  Abu  '1-Ghanaim  as-Sulami  as-Sartiji, 
al-Bari  Abu  Abd  Allah  lbn  ad-Dabhas  (see  vol.  1.  page  '»59\  Abu  Bakr  al-Maz- 
rafi  (2'',  and  other  masters.  He  commenced  learning  jurisprudence  under  the 
kadi  al-Murtada  lbn  as-Shahroziiri  (col.  II.  p.  29  ,  and  Abu  Abd  Allah  aHlusain, 
lbn  Khamis  al-Mausili  (see  rol.  I.  page  422  ;  he  had  afterwards,  when  in  Bagh- 
dad, Asaad  al-Mihani  {vol.  I.  p.  189;  for' preceptor  in  that  science.  He  studied 
dogmatic  theology  under  lbn  Barhan  al-Usuli  (vol.  I.  p.  80),  and  learned  there 
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also  dialectics.  From  Baghdad  he  proceeded  to  Wish  and  read  the  Koran  under 
the  tuition  of  Abu  Ali  'i-Fariki  (vol.  1.  p.  370),  the  kadi  of  that  city,  hy  whom 
he  was  instructed  also  in  the  Fawdid  al-Muhaddab.  In  the  year  523  i  A.D.  1 129 
he  himself  gave  public  lessons  at  Mosul,  after  which  he  resided  for  some  time 
at  Sinjar  whence  he  proceeded  to  Aleppo,  A.  II.  545:  from  that  he  removed  to 
Damascus,  when  Nur  ad-din  Mahmud  Ihn  Zinki  got  possession  of  that  city  in 
the  month  of  Safar,  A.  II.  549  (April-May,  A.  D.  1154).  He  then  opened  a 
class  in  the  western  corner  of  the  great  mosque,  and  was  appointed  adminis- 
irator  of  the  endowments  ( icakfs )  possessed  by  the  mosques.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Aleppo,  where  he  settled.  A  great  number  of  works  were  com- 
posed by  him  to  elucidate  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  to  which  he  Monged ;  of 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Sufwat  al-Mazhab  'quintessence  of  the  Shafitc  doctrines  . 
extracted  from  ihe  (Imdm  al-Haramain's)  iS'ihdyal  al-Matlab,  in  seven  volumes; 
the  Kitdb  al-Inlisdr  (vindication  of  the  Sha files),  in  four  volumes ;  the  Kitdb  at- 
Murshid  (the  yuidc,  a  uork  on  the  secondary  points  of  law),  in  two  volumes;  and 
the  Kitdb  az-Zaria  ft  Marafal  as-Sharta  (means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
law).  He  composed  also  the  Tafsir  (explanation;,  a  work  forming  four  volumes 
treating  of  the  points  in  which  his  sect  differs  from  the  others;  the  Mdkhaz  an- 
.\azar  ( point  of  view) ;  a  short  treatise  on  the  dividing  of  inherited  property; 
and  a  work  entitled  al-lrshdd  al-Mwjhrib  fi  Xusrali  'l-Mazhab  (plain  directions  for 
the  defence  of  the  Shafite  sect  ,;  this  last  however  he  did  not  complete,  as  it  was 
stolen  from  him  with  other  properly  at  AlepjK).  The  number  of  students  who 
followed  his  lessons  and  profited  by  his  tuition  was  very  great.  His  merit 
having  at  length  rendered  him  conspicuous,  he  obtained  the  esteem  and  favour 
of  Nur  ad-din,  lord  of  Syria,  who  erected  colleges  in  Aleppo,  Emessa,  Hamat,  stfw 
Baalbek,  and  other  cities,  for  the  express  purpose  of  having  him  to  teach  in 
these  places.  (At  differetil  periods)  he  filled  the  post  of  kadi  at  Sinjar,  Nisibin, 
Harran,  and  elsewhere  in  Diar  Bakr;  he  then  returned  to  Damascus,  A.H.  5711 
(A.  D.  1174-5;,  and  three  years  afterwards,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  same 
functions  in  that  city  when  the  kadi  Dia  ad-din  as-Shahrozuri  gave  in  his  resig- 
nation ;  an  act  of  which  I  shall  state  the  motive  in  the  life  of  Kamal  ad-din 
Muhammad  as-Shahrozuri.  Ten  years  before  his  death  he  lost  his  sight,  but 
continued  to  hold  his  office,  the  duties  of  which  were  discharged  by  his  son  and 
deputy,  Muhi  ad-din  Muhammad.  At  that  time,  he  composed  a  short  treatise 
VOL.  it.  5 
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lo  prove  thai  llie  place  of  kadi  could  he  lawfully  held  hy  a  hlind  man  ;  a  |M>int 
in  opposition  with  the  doctrine  of  as-Shafi  on  the  suhject :  1  have  read,  it  is 
irue,  in  the  KiUlb  az-ZawiUd,  a  work  composed  hy  Aim  1-Ilasan  al-Imrani  ,T, 
the  author  of  the  Kildb  al-Baydn,  that,  in  one  point  of  view,  it  is  lawful ;  (his 
is,  however,  quite  an  extraordinary  opinion,  and  I  never  found  it  advanced 
in  any  other  work  hut  his.  (Spcakitvf  of  this  subject  1  must  mention  that  a  letter 
fell  into  my  hands,  addressed  to  al-Kadi  'l-Fadil  at  Cairo  from  the  sultan  Salah 
ad-din  at  Damascus  ;  it  was  wholly  in  that  prince's  handwriting  and,  among 
other  passages,  it  contained  o^ie  relative  to  Sharaf  ad-din's  blindness  and  his 
opinion  that  the  post  of  kadi  could  he  lawfully  filled  hy  a  hlind  man,  although 
all  the  other  jurisconsults  declared  the  contrary — "you  will  therefore,"  says  the 
writer,  44  have  an  interview  with  the  shaikh  Ahu  t-Tahir  Urn  Auf  al-Iskan- 
44  darani,  and  ask  him  what  are  (he  traditions  on  this  suhject,  and  if  they  au- 
44  thorise  it  or  not."— But  after  all,  there  can  he  no  douht  of  his  eminent  merit. 
The  iulfiz  Ihn  Asakir  mentions  him  in  the  Historv  of  Damas<'us,  and  the  kfUib 
Imiid  ad-diu  makes  his  eulogium  in  the  Kharltla  and  pronounces  him  the  last  of 
the  muftis  :  he  gives  also  some  verses  composed  hy  him.  The  two  which  fol- 
low were  recited  to  me  hy  one  of  our  shaiklu,  with  the  remark  that  he  had  heard 
Ihn  Ahi  Usriin  repeat  them  very  often,  hut  that  he  did  not  know  if  they  were  his 
own  or  not;  they  arc  given,  however,  as  that  doctors  hy  the  kdtib  in  the  Kharida: 

I  hope  for  a  lengthened  life ;  and  yet  every  hour  the  dead  pass  by  me,  as  their  biers  arc 
borne  rapidly  along.  Am  I  not  as  thoy,  except  that  I  must  pass  a  few  more  sad  nights 
to  complete  the  time  of  my  existence  ? 

The  following  lines  also  are  quoted  as  his  in  the  same  work  : 

I  always  hope  lo  meet  my  beloved,  and  yet  I  know  full  well  that  I  must  quit  her  shortly 
after.  Mounted  on  the  steeds  of  Mortality,  we  rush,  as  if  with  emulation,  towards  the 
goal  of  death.  O  that  wo  both  might  expire  together!  ncilher  of  us  then  would  taste 
the  bitter  loss  of  the  other. 

O  thou  who  askest  me  how  I  have  been  since  thy  departure !  God  preserve  Ihee  from 
what  my  heart  has  fell  since  our  separation.  Tears  of  grief  swore  never  to  cease  flow- 
ing from  my  eyes,  and  sleep  swore  never  to  visit  them  till  I  met  thee  again. 

The  time  which  has  passed  is  gone  for  ever,  and  thai  which  is  to  come  exists  not. 
Thy  life  is  only  the  present  moment;  the  days  of  man  form  two  sums,  one  increasing, 
the  other  diminishing. 
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Ibn  Al>i  Usrun  was  born  at  Mosul  on  Morula v,  the  22nd  of  the  first  Ralii, 
A.  H.  '»92  (  February,  A.  I).  1099);  be  died  at  Damascus  on  die  eve  of  Tuesday,  300 
die  1  Ith  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  ">85  {October,  A.  D.  1 189  .  He  was  buried  in  the 
nwdrntu  which  bears  his  name  and  which  be  himself  had  founded  within  that 
citv  :  1  have  often  visited  his  tomb.  On  his  death  'one  of  his  female  relatives 
received  a  letter  of  condolence  from  al-Kadi  'l-Fadil,  in  reply  to  one  wherein  she 
announced  to  him  this  event :  his  participation  in  her  grief  was  expressed  in  the 
following  terms  :  "1  have  received  the  letter  of  the  honourable  ladv  for  whose 
"welfare  may  God  provide!  may  He  preserve  her  for  the  happiness  of  her 
"family;  may  He  smooth  for  her  the  path  leading  to  spiritual  welfare,  and 
"  make  her  words  and  actions  proceed  from  the  wish  to  gain  his  favour.'*  It 
contained  also  this  passage:  "  I  shall  only  add — and  what  I  mention  is  a  dimi- 
"  notion  in  the  strength  of  Islamism,  and  a  breach  in  the  frame  of  human 
"  society,  so  great  as  nearly  to  cause  its  ruin  ! — 1  mean  that  which  God  decreed 
"  concerning  the  death  of  the  imam  Sharaf  ad-din  Ibn  Abi  Usrun,  mav  the 
"  divine  mercy  ln»  upon  him  ! — the  loss  sustained  in  him  by  the  world  at  large; 
"  the  affliction  of  the  pious — and  the  joy  of  the  foes  to  religion.  For  he  was  a 
"  land-mark  set  up  in  the  tracts  of  science,  and  he  counted  among  the  last  rem- 
"  nants  of  a  holy  race  now  passed  away.  And  God  knoweth  my  grief  for  his 
• '  death,  my  desolation  in  the  world  now  deprived  of  the  blessing  of  his  prc- 
"  sence,  and  my  sadness  in  losing  the  abundant  merits  of  his  charitable  prav- 
"  ers." — lladithi  means  belotujiwj  to  the  lladilha  of  Mosul,  a  village  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tigris  near  (the  mouth  of  )  the  Upper  Zab.  It  must  not  l>e  eon- 
founded  with  another  place  of  the  same  name,  the  Hmlitha  of  an-NAra,  which  is 
a  fortress  on  an  island  in  the  Euphrates,  at  some  parasangs'  distance  from  al- 
Anbar.  The  former  lies  at  the  most  eastern  extremity  of  the  territory  called  the 
Sate  Ail,  and  is  the  one  meant  by  the  jurisconsults  when  they  say,  in  their  books  : 
"  The  land  of  Sawad  extends  in  longitude  from  the  I  lad  it  ha  of  Mosul  to  A  libit  - 
"  dan,  and  in  latitude  from  al-Kadisiya  to  Htilwan." 

It)  There  are  seven  authorised  readings  of  the  Koran,  named  after  seven  (ureal  doctors  who  lira!  taught  them 
and  whose  lives  are  given  by  Ibn  Khallikan;  three  more  readings  were  afterwards  admitted,  and  Yakob  Ibn 
Ishak  al-lhdraml,  ihe  author  of  one  of  ihem,  b  considered  at  the  eighth  reader.    I  have  not  jet  been  able 
discover  the  names  of  the  two  others. 
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tin-  division  of  inheritances  al-taru  lf ,  inhabited  Mazrafa,  a  village  lying  between  Baghdad  anil  Okbara.  He 
was  born  at  Baghdad.  A.  II  431*  A.  D.  10.7-8;.  and  died  praying,  A.  II.  U27  [\.  I)  iltt:.-[Tab  al-Kurrd. 
M  US.) 

3j  Saad  lbn  Yahja  Ibn  Abi  'l-Khair  at-lmrani,  a  native  of  Yemen  and  the  author  of  the  Hay  An,  or  eluci- 
dation of  the  secondary  point*  of  the  law.  was  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shaf).  and  held  a  high  reputation  for 

hetler  acquaintance  than  he  «ith  the  works  of  Ab(i  Whak  as-Shlraii,  and  he  was  surpassed  by  none  in  piety  and 
devotion.  Student*  fame  from  all  countries  to  study  under  him  ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  sometime*  combined 
•  itli  the  Shatlte  doctrines  eertaiu  prinriples  borrowed  from  the  school  of  Irak,  the  (treat  imam  of  which  was 
Abu  Ilanlfa.  He  was  born  A.  H.  489  (A.  D.  10U6  ,  and  died  A.  IT  S58  A.  D.  1162-3).  The  following  works 
were  composed  by  him  :  the  Haydn,  in  ten  volumes;  the  Zaicatd,  or  a<Uilion$  to  AbO  Ishak  a»-.Shiraii's  jtfu- 
haldab,  in  two  volume*;  the  h'itab  at-Saadl,  questions  on  the  obscure  points  of  the  Mukaddab;  an  abridged 
c  ollection  of  fat irai .  an  abridgment  of  aUihauali's  Ihya  o/ilm  ad-dln  ;  the  /noiar.  or  aid.  a  refuUlion  of  the 
K»daritc«.  He  composed  the  Baijan  in  somewhat  lest  than  four  years  and  the  Zairdi  l  in  about  five  —  [Tab. 
tu-Shdf.)— In  the  autograph  MS.  of  Ibn  khallikan,  his  surname  is  given  ai  Abo  '1-Ilusain ;  in  the  Tabakdt 
at-Shdfytn.  as  Abu  '1-khair ;  and  in  the  Tabakdt  al-Fokahd,  as  Aid  1-Hasan.  which  U  also  that  found  in  the 
other  manuscripU  of  Ibn  Khallikau's  work 


IBN  ASA  AD  AL-MALSIL1. 


Abu  1-Faraj  Alxl  Allah  Urn  Asaad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Isa,  generally  known  by  tin* 
appellation  of  lbn  ad-Dahhan  al-Mausili  ( [son  of  the  Mosul  oil-tiurchunt  entitled 
also  al-IIiinsi  (native  of  Emessa)  and  surnamed  al-Muhaddab  (  I  ),  was  a  juriscon- 
sult of  great  abilities,  a  learned  scholar  and  a  fine  poet.  His  verses  are  remark- 
able for  the  elegance  of  their  turn  and  the  beauty  of  their  thoughts.  Poetry 
became  his  ruling  passion,  and  it  was  to  it  that  be  owed  his  reputation.  His 
poetical  works  ate  all  of  great  merit  and  form  a  small  volume.  Mosul  was  his 
native  place,  but  poverty  forced  him  to  take  the  resolution  of  going  to  Egypt,  that 
he  might  pay  his  court  to  as-Salih  Ibn  Ruzzik,  the  lord  of  that  country  (tee  his 
life,  vol.  I.  page  657).  Obliged,  by  the  insufficiency  of  his  means,  to  leave  his 
wife  behind  him,  he  addressed  the  following  lines  to  the  tharif  Dia  ad-din  Abu 
Abd  Allah  Zaid  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  al-Husaini,  the 
mkib  or  chief  of  the  thartfs  at  Mosul : 
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An  afflicted  female,  bathed  in  tears  for  my  departure,  hoped  to  detain  me  by  declaring 
my  project  the  result  of  folly.  Her  entreaties  were  urgent,  and  when  she  saw  me  deaf  to 
her  prayers,  the  tears  which  fell  from  her  eyes  wounded  me  to  the  heart.  She  perceived 
the  camels  already  loaded, — and  the  moment  of  separation  had  united  the  lamenlers  and 
those  for  whom  they  were  lamenting, — when  she  said  :  "  Who  will  save  me  from  starva- 
••  tion  in  thy  absence?'7 — "God,"  I  replied,  "and  thy  patron  Ibri  Obaid  Allah.  Fear 
••  not  for  want  of  sustenance;  there  is  one  whose  beneficence  is  ample,  like  the  showers 
••  of  the  Pleiades ;  him  1  have  asked  to  shed  abundance  upon  thy  place  of  dwelling.'' 

When  the  sharff  read  these  verses,  he  immediately  undertook  to  provide  for 
the  |)oet's  wife,  and  he  furnished  her  with  every  thing  she  required  as  long  as 
her  hushand  was  absent.  As  fur  Ihn  Asaad,  he  went  to  Egypt  and  recited  to 
as-Salih  Ihn  Ruzzik  the  poem  comjiosed  in  his  praise,  and  rhyming  in  A',  of 
which  some  verses  have  been  already  given  'vol.  I.  page  G58).  He  afterwards 
underwent  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  Itecarac  at  length  a  professor  at 
Hims  (Enwtsa j,  where  he  fixed  his  residence.  It  was  for  tins  reason  that  he  re-  361 
ceived  the  surname  of  al-IIimsi.  The  kdlib  Imad  ad-din  speaks  of  him  in  the 
Kharida:  "When  I  was  in  Irak,"  says  he,  "  my  constant  desire  was  to  meet  him, 
44  for  I  had  read  his  admired  kaxidas  and  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  his  ideas; 
44  his  poem  rhvming  in  A'  had  already  circulated  throughout  all  the  litcrarv 
44  world,  and  was  itself  a  written  proof  that  none  of  his  contemporaries  hail  at- 
44  tained  to  such  a  degree  of  excellence  as  he."  After  this  eulogium  he  conti- 
nues: 44  A  slight  lisp  only  served  to  display  the  perfection  of  his  style,  and  the 
44  very  impediment  in  his  speech  only  showed  off  better  his  command  of  lan- 
44  guage."  Farther  on  he  says:  44  When  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din  arrived  at 
44  Emcssa  and  encamped  outside  the  city,  this  Abu  '1-Faraj  came  out  to  us,  and 
44  I  presented  him  to  the  sultan,  saying:  4  This  is  the  man  who  said  in  his  poem 
44  on  Ihn  Ruzzik  : 

•  What !  shall  1  praise  the  Turks  in  hopes  of  their  bounty  ?  Why  !  the  Turks  have 
•  always  left  poetry  in  neglect.' 

44  On  this  the  sultan  made  him  a  present,  and  observed  at  the  same  time  that 
44  he  did  so  in  order  to  prevent  him  at  least  from  saying  that  he  was  neglected." 
The  poet  then  celebrated  the  praises  of  the  sultan  in  a  ka*i<la  of  which  each  verse 
ends  in  the  letter  ain  ;  it  is  in  this  jiocm  that  we  find  the  following  passage: 

I  shall  say  to  her(2'j  whom  religious  scruples  prevented  from  replying  to  mv  salutation : 
"  Why  then  didst  thou  shed  my  heart's  blood  without  feeling  compunction?   Thy  pro- 
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••  mise  was  to  meet  me  in  the  coming  year:  but  think  not  that  1  shall  survive  till  thy 
••  return.  Miracle  of  beauty !  thou  in  whose  face  alone  the  Creator  employed  his  utmost 
"  care!  it  could  not  have  harmed  thee  hadst  thou  Riven  me,  on  the  day  of  our  separa- 
•  lion,  a  sign  of  recognition  with  thy  eye  or  with  thy  hand.  Be  assured,  however,  that  I 
••  love  thee  with  devotion ;  so  do  with  me  as  thou  pleasest.  " 

The  kdtih  mentions  also  that  Ibn  Asaad  recited  to  him  the  following  lines,  and 
slated  that  the  thought  which  they  contained  was  |>erfectly  original  and  had 
u<  \<t  before  been  expressed: 

His  letters  are  the  destruction  of  squadrons;  and  when  they  go  forth,  I  know  not 
which  is  most  effectual,— their  lines  or  an  army.  The  sand  adhering  to  the  writing  had 
not  been  appropriate,  did  earth  not  adhere  to  the  soldiers'  legs  when  marching. 

These  two  verses  belong  to  a  kasida,  and  the  author  has  displayed  in  them 
great  originality.  But  a  certain  poet  has  said,  in  comparing  the  pen  to  an 
army  f.T  : 

A  family  who,  when  they  scixc  their  pens  in  anger  and  dip  them  in  the  ink  of  fate, 
inflict  with  them  on  their  enemies  greater  harm  than  with  their  swords. 

I  may  observe  that  the  idea  expressed  in  Ibn  Asaad's  first  verse  resembles 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  following  lines,  composed  by  Abu  Tammam,  in 
praise  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  az-Zaiyat,  al-Motasim's  vizir: 

Prince  of  the  faithful  I  you  have  roused  Muhammad,  and  in  your  hand  he  is  a  lance 
and  a  sword.  You  no  sooner  direct  his  thoughts  towards  a  rebel,  than  you  have  di- 
rected an  army  against  that  foe. 

I  afterwards  discovered  an  idea  similar  to  that  contained  in  Ibn  Asaad's  second 
verse;  it  is  to  he  found  in  a  knsida  composed  by  al-Togrni  (whose  life  has  been 
given,  ml.  I.  page  4G2  ,  in  honour  of  Nizam  al-Mulk  : 

When  the  day  is  changed  to  night  by  the  cloud  of  dust  which  shrouds  the  battle-6eld, 
those  heroes  never  cease  to  wield  their  blood-stained  weapons  of  Indian  steel.  Lines 
3432       are  traced  on  their  armour  by  the  strokes  of  the  sword ;  those  lines  are  pointed  by  the 
thrusts  of  lances;  thus  is  formed  a  page  of  writing  for  which  the  dust  of  the  combat 
serves  as  sand. 

The  following  verses  by  Ibn  Asaad  are  currently  cited  : 

All  day  she  avoids  me  as  she  would  an  enemy ;  but  from  evening  to  morning  she  bears 
me  company.  When  she  passes  by  me,  she  fears  discovery  and  her  words  are  re- 
proaches; but  her  wanton  glance  is  a  salutation. 
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llv  Hit*  same,  on  a  girl  whose  lip  was  stung  by  a  bee  : 

How  dear  to  me  is  that  maiden  stung  by  the  bee !  It  gave  pain  to  the  noblest  and  most 
precious  of  beings.  Its  sting  left  a  mark  on  that  lip  which  God  had  only  created  to  he 
kissed.  It  took  her  mouth  for  its  hive,  on  finding  that  the  moisture  of  her  lips  whs  lik- 
honey. 

The  apprehension  of  lengthening  this  notice  too  much  prevents  ine  from  giving 
more  curious  passages  from  his  poems.  He  died  at  Emcssa  in  the  month  of 
Shaahan,  A.  H.  581  (November,  A.  U.  1185  ,  but  some  say,  58'2  :  the  latter 
date  is  that  given  in  the  work  entitled  at-Sail  ma  z-Zail  (V,  but  the  former  is 
the  true  one.  He  was  then  nearly  sixty  years  of  age.  —  The  $harif  Ibn  Obaid 
Allah,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above,  died  at  Mosul  in  the  year  5(53  (A.  I>. 
1 1 07-8"  .  He  was  a  generous  rdU  (5),  always  ready  to  do  good  and  possessed  <>l 
every  virtue.  He  is  the  author  of  some  poetry,  of  which  we  may  cite  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

{My  enemies)  said  (to  my  beloved)  :  "He  is  resigned  to  his  loss."  They  spoke  Un- 
truth ;  I  am  resigned  to  the  loss  of  all  consolation ;  not  to  the  loss  of  her  affection.  They 
said:  "Why  has  he  ceased  to  visit  her?"  I  answered:  "Through  fear  of  censorious 
•'  spies."  fhev  said :  "How  can  he  live  in  such  a  state?"  1  replied :  "That  is  really 
••  the  wonder."" 

The  kAtib  Imad  ad-din  mentions  lhn  Obaid  Allah  in  the  Kharidn,  and,  after 
praising  him  highly,  he  says :  "  When  at  Baghdad  I  heard  a  piece  of  verse  snug 
li  there  which  some  Syrians  attributed  to  the  nhartf  Dil  ad-din  ;  in  it  was  the 
1 4  following  passage  : 

•  0  willow  of  the  valley  1  thou  whose  glances  have  shed  my  heart's  blood !— or  shall  I 

•  not  rather  call  thee  the  slender  reed  of  the  plain '! — It  is  mine  to  disclose  to  thee  what  I 
-  suffer  from  the  pains  of  love,  and  it  is  thine  not  to  hearken  to  me.    By  what  means 

•  shall  I  obtain  the  object  of  my  wishes?  my  hands  arc  unable  to  grasp  it,  and  I  feel  like 

•  one  deprived  of  them  (6) '.'  " 


l  i  Al-Muhaddab  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  MuhtnUab  ad-din. 
(2;  Literally :  Say  to  her;  that  ia,  6ear  this  message  from  me  to  her. 

i,3)  The  observations  which  follow  are  evidently  later  addition'.  They  are  written  in  the  margin  of  Ihe  auio- 
uraph  MS.  and  it  may  be  perceived  from  a  close  inspection,  that  they  were  inserted  successively  and  at  three  dif- 
ferent periods.  It  may  even  be  remarked  that  many  of  the  author's  later  additions,  such  as  these,  are  of 
very  slight  importance. 

14)  This  is  •  mistake,  but  it  is  found  in  all  the  manuscripts,  the  autograph  included    Ibn  KhalliUn  should 
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have  written  aB-Sail  ala  z-lail,  which  work  is  a  continuation,  hy  the  Mr.*  Imad  ad-dln.  of  as-Samani'. 

supplement  lo  the  History  of  Baghdad.    Sec  Flue^cl"*  liajji  Khalifa,  No  2179. 

i.8,  The  author  gives  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  the  title  of  rdi's.  or  rAi>/;  because  he  was  naktb  of  the  tharifi 

01  This  irw  is  rather  enigmatical,  but  as  the  poet  has  just  hinted  that  his  mistress  resembled  a  willow  ,.r  a 

reed  hy  the  thinness  of  her  waist ;  he  most  probably  means  here  that  her  waist  was  too  thin  to  be  clasped  ;  in 

short,  an  evanescent  quantity. 


IBN  SHAS. 

Abu  Muhammad  Ahd  Allah  Ibn  Najm  Ibn  Shas  Ibn  Ni/ar  Ibn  Ashair  Ibn  Abd 
Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Shas  al-Judanii  as-Saadi,  surnamcd  al-Jalal  (P,  was. 
an  able  jurisconsult  of  the  sect  of  Malik,  in  the  principles  of  which  he  was  pro- 
foundly versed  :  I  met  a  great  number  of  his  former  pupils  at  Cairo,  and  they  all 
spoke  of  his  merit  in  the  highest  terms.  He  comjwscd  on  the  system  of  doctrine 
founded  by  the  imam  Malik  a  valuable  work,  displaying  great  originality  and 
entitled  al-Jawdhir  ath-Tlunntna  fx  Muzhab  Aalimi  'l-Madina  ' precious  jems.  briny 
a  treatise  on  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  learned  man  of  Medina  :  it  is  drawn  up  on 
the  plan  of  Abu  Hamid  al-Ghaxzali's  Wajiz,  and  furnishes  many  proofs  of  the 
vast  abilities  possessed  by  its  author;  the  Malikites  of  Cairo  study  it  with  groat 
assiduity  on  account  of  its  excellence  and  the  rich  store  of  information  which 
they  lind  in  it.  Ibn  Shas  was  a  professor  in  the  college  near  the  Great  Mosque 
of  Cairo,  but  when  the  fortress  of  Dimyat  (Damietta)  was  taken  by  the  misguided 
34)3  enemy  (the  crusaders),  he  proceeded  thither  with  the  design  of  fighting  in  the 
cause  of  God,  and  he  died  there  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Jornada,  or  in  thai 
of  Rajah,  A.  II.  GIO  (Aug.-Sept.  A.D.  1 2 1 0  . — We  have  already  explained  Un- 
meaning of  the  words  Jiuldmi  and  Saudi  )see  vol.  /.  paae  1  '*8 ). 

U)  The  autograph  has  J^Jl 
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ABD  ALLAH  IBN  AL-MOTAZZ. 

Abu  '1-Abbas  Abd  Allah  lbn  al-Motazz  Ibn  al-Mutawakkil  Ibn  al-Motasim  Ibn 
Harun  ar-Rashid  Ibn  al-Mahdi  Ibn  al-Mansur  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  lbn  Abd 
Allah  Ibn  al- Abbas  lbn  Abd  al-Muttalib  aHIashimi  (a  descendant  from  Hdshtm 
lbn  Abd  ManAf)  acquired  his  knowledge  of  literature  under  the  tuition  of  Abu 
'l-Abbas  al-Mubarrad,  Abu  '1-Abbas  Tbaalab,  and  other  eminent  masters.  He 
was  not  only  well  acquainted  with  the  pure  Arabic  language,  but  equally  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  eloquence  and  poetry.    In  his  verses  he  displayed  a  natural  talent 
and  superior  abilities ;  they  were  clear  in  their  meaning  and  easy  in  their  style. 
These  qualities,  joined  to  a  fertile  genius  and  a  mind  prompt  in  conceiving  ori- 
ginal ideas  of  great  beauty,  inclined  him  to  cultivate  the  society  of  learned  scho- 
lars and  literary  men,  and  as  such  he  was  himself  counted,  till  the  fatal  event 
which  befel  him  in  the  khalifate  of  al-Muktadir.    Having  then  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  the  principal  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  empire,  they  de- 
posed al-Muktadir  on  Sunday  the  20th,  or  by  another  account  the  23rd,  of  the 
first  Rabi,  A.  H.  296  (December,  A.  D.  908);  after  which  they  proclaimed  Abd 
Allah  khalif,  under  the  title  of  al-Murtada  billa  {him  in  whom  God  is  pleased),  or, 
as  it  is  mentioned  in  other  statements,  al-Munsif  billah  (the  dispenser  of  justice  in 
God's  name),  or  al-Ghalib  billah  {the  victor  with  God's  assistance),  or  ar-Radi  billah 
'the  pleasing  by  God's  favour).    He  remained  in  authority  during  one  day  and 
one  night,  when  his  supporters  were  attacked  and  dispersed  by  the  partisans 
of  al-Muktadir,  who  had  united  in  considerable  force;  the  deposed  khalif  was 
restored  to  the  throne,  and  Ibn  al-Molazz  fled  for  concealment  to  the  house  of 
a  person  named  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Husain  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  aHIusain,  but 
who  was  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  al-Jassas  at-Tajir  al-Jau- 
hari  (the  merchant  jeweller,  son  of  the  gypsum  seller).    He  was  there  discovered 
by  al-Muktadir  and  handed  over  to  the  eunuch  Munis  (I ;,  the  lord  treasurer, 
by  whom  he  was  put  to  death.    His  body  was  then  delivered  up  to  his  family, 
enveloped  in  a  cloak.    Some  persons  have  mentioned  that  he  died  a  natural 
death,  but  this  is  not  true  ;  for  he  was  certainly  strangled  by  Munis  on  Thurs- 
day the  2nd  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  296  (December,  A.  D.  908  .    He  was 
interred  in  a  ruined  building  opposite  his  own  house.    His  birth  took  place 
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on  the  22nd  of  Shaahan,  A.  H.  247  (October,  A.  I).  801  ,  or  according  to  Sinan 
Ibn  Thabit  (2;,  in  tlic  year  246.  The  fall  of  lbn  al-Motazz  is  an  event  of  which 
the  history  is  well  known;  a  full  narration  of  it  would  lead  us  too  far,  bul 
(he  main  points  of  it  are  what  we  have  just  mentioned  (3\  lbn  al-Jassas 
was  then  arrested  by  al-Muktadir's  orders,  and  fined  to  the  amount  of  two 
mi  lions  of  dinars,  but  some  time  after,  seven  hundred  thousand  of  them  were 
restored  to  him.  He  was  an  inconsiderate  and  simple  man.  His  death  occurred 
on  Sunday  the  13th  of  Shawwal,  A.  H  315  (December,  A.  D.  927).— Ibn  al- 
Motazz  composed  the  following  works .-  Kitdb  az-Zahr  tea  'r-RiAtl  ( flowers  ami 
gardens);  Kitdb  al-Badt  (treatise  on  the  beauties  of  style);  the  Mukdlibat  al-Ikhwdn 
poetical  correspondence  between  the  Bretkren);  the  Jawdrih  tra  's-Said  (a  treatise  on 
falcons  ami  game  ;  on  Plagiarisms;  Poems  by  royal  authors;  the  Kitdb  alrAddb  on 
politeness  and  social  duties);  the  Halpi  'l-Akhbdr  (historical  jewels);  the  TabakiU 
as-Shuard  (a  classified  biography  of  the  poets);  the  Jdmi  (a  comprehensive  trea- 
tise on  vocal  music),  and  a  collection  of  rajaz  verses  in  dispraise  of  early  drinking. 
One  of  his  sayings  was :  "  Eloquence  is  the  just  expression  of  ideas  in  few 
44  words  (V He  observed  also  that  if  he  was  asked  what  was  the  finest  pas- 
sage of  poetry  which  he  knew  of,  he  would  say  that  it  was  the  following,  by 
al-Abbas  Ibn  al-Ahnaf : 

The  public  have  cast  suspicions  on  us  (5)  and  spoken  of  our  conduct  in  various  man- 
ners. But  some  were  mistaken  and  suspected  a  wrong  person  {to  be  my  Moved),  and 
others  were  right  in  their  conjectures,  but  knew  it  not. 

Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  lbn  Bassiim,  a  poet  whose  life  shall  be  given  in  this  work, 
lamented  the  death  of  Ibn  al-Motazz  in  these  terms : 

How  eloquent  were  thy  words,  thou  whom  destruction  has  placed  among  the  dead.  It 
was  thou  to  whom  belonged  the  pre-eminence  of  learning,  of  polished  manners,  and  of 
SG4       worth.    Never  did  an  if  or  an  unlet*  diminish  the  value  (of  the  favour*  conferred  by  thee); 
the  only  conjunction  which  ever  occurred  to  thee  was  thy  conjunction  with  sudden 
death  (6). 

As  a  specimen  of  the  charming  verses  composed  by  Ibn  al-Motazz,  and  of  his 
novel  comparisons,  we  may  quote  the  following : 

May  an  abundant  shower  water  the  shady  groves  of  al-Matlra  and  the  convent  of  Ab- 
dun.  How  often,  at  the  dawn  of  day  before  the  lark  took  wing,  I  was  awoke  to  take 
my  morning-draught  of  wine  by  the  voices  of  convent-monks  at  their  prayers.  Clothed 
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in  black  robes,  they  chaunted  matins;  around  their  waists  were  belts,  and  on  their  heads, 
crowns  of  hair  (7).  The  light  of  the  new  moon  had  nearly  betrayed  us,  when  she  ap- 
peared, thin  as  a  paring  of  the  nail.  I  shall  not  say  what  passed ;  question  me  not.  but 
think  the  best. 

i 

Here  is  another  pretty  piece  not  to  be  found  in  his  collected  poetical  works, 
hut  which  all  those  who  first  transmitted  his  poems  by  oral  tradition  agree  in 
considering  as  his  : 

A  nymph  arrayed  in  a  short  tunic  hastened  towards  the  carousers,  bearing  a  corne- 
lian [red  urine)  in  a  while  pearl  [a  porcelain  cup).  The  bright  moon  in  the  heavens 
seemed  like  a  coin  of  gold  thrown  on  a  carpet  of  aiurc  velvet.  How  often  did  this  maiden 
cheer  me  with  her  society,  in  nights  untroubled  by  the  dread  of  jealous  spies.  Another 
too  was  there  with  a  slender  waist,  and  tongue-tied  by  the  effects  of  wine ;  she  could 
only  converse  by  nods  and  signs.  1  pushed  her  with  my  hand  and  said :  "Awake,  thou 
"  who  art  the  joy  of  our  friendly  and  convivial  band."  And  she  answered  with  a  voice 
enfeebled  by  inebriation,  and  interrupted  like  that  of  one  who  stammers :  "  I  understand 
"  thy  words,  but  the  juice  of  the  purple  ( fruit )  has  overcome  me.  Leave  me  till  morn- 
"  ing  that  1  may  recover,  and  then,  master,  treat  thy  slave  as  thou  wilt  (8)." 

By  the  same  on  boiled  wine  (9), — a  piece  which  proves  that  its  author  was  a 
Hanefite : 

My  friends  I  the  purple  liquor  is  now  fit  for  drinking ;  for  it  I  have  renounced  my  piety, 
and  {grave  divinet  have  inirfj  "  It  is  praiseworthy  to  renounce  former  habits."  Give  here 
the  wine  in  its  robe  of  glass,  like  a  ruby  set  round  with  brilliants ;  the  water  forms  on  its 
surface  bubbles  of  silver  rising  in  circlets  which  break  and  form  again.  It  has  the  qua- 
lity of  preserving  me  from  the  flames  of  hell  (10),  and  that  is  a  great  merit;  deny  it  who 
can! 

Ibn  al-Motazz  was  of  a  deep  tawny  complexion  and  long-faced,  with  a  heard 
dyed  black.  1  read  in  a  compilation  of  anecdotes  that  he  used  to  say :  "  There  56ii 
i4  were  four  poets  whose  works  bore  a  character  opposite  to  that  of  their  au- 
44  thors:  the  poems  of  Abu  l-Atahiya  were  noted  for  their  spirit  of  piety,  yet 
44  he  himself  was  an  atheist;  those  of  Abu  Nuwas  were  on  an  infamous  sub- 
44  ject,  vet  he  was  more  passionate  for  females  than  a  baboon  ;  Abu  Hukaima 
44  the  kdtxb'i  poetrv  was  considered  as  a  proof  of  his  impotence,  yet  he  was 
44  really  more  salacious  than  a  goal;  and  the  verses  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Hazim 
44  were  in  praise  of  contentment,  yet  he  was  greedier  than  a  dog."  But  I  was 
told  an  anecdote  of  Ibn  Hazim  which  proves  the  contrary  of  what  Ibn  al-Motazz 
said  respecting  him,  and  shows  that  his  character  accorded  with  his  writings  : 
He  was  living,  it  seems,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Said  Ibn  Humaid  at-Tusi,  the 
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kdtib,  and  made  a  satire  on  him  in  consequence  of  some  affair  that  passed  be- 

■ 

tween  them  :  Said,  on  learning  the  contents  of  this  poem,  overlooked  the  affront, 
though  sufficiently  powerful  to  punish  the  author  of  it.  Some  time  after,  Ihn 
Hazim  was  reduced  to  poverty  and  removed  from  that  neighbourhood ;  this 
came  to  the  ears  of  Said,  who  immediately  sent  to  him  a  present  of  ten  thou- 
sand dirhims,  some  trunks  of  clothes,  a  horse  with  his  harness,  a  male  and 
a  female  slave,  accompanied  with  a  letter  worded  in  these  terms :  44  A  man  of 
"  instruction  can  lie  led  by  a  whim  of  his  imagination  to  describe  a  subject 
"  under  a  false  aspect,  and  his  talent  may  induce  him  to  depict  it  in  other  co- 
44  lours  than  its  own;  of  such  a  nature  must  certainly  be  that  satire  which,  it 
44  is  reported,  you  have  composed  on  me.  I  have  now  just  heard  of  ihc  state 
"  to  which  you  are  reduced  and  of  the  poverty  from  which  you  suffer;  a  mis- 
41  fortune  which  is  by  no  means  a  disgrace  to  one  who,  like  you,  is  gifted  with 
44  a  noble  spirit  and  a  lofty  soul.  Let  us  he  now  partners  in  what  we  both 
14  possess  and  share  equally  what  we  have.  So  1  here  offer  you  something  which, 
44  though  small,  may  serve  as  an  opening  to  greater  favours  which  are  to  follow." 
However,  Ihn  Hazim  sent  the  whole  back  with  these  lines  : 

You  have  treated  me  as  al-Muhallab  treated  al-Farazdak  when  he  overwhelmed  him 
with  his  unbounded  generosity.  You  sent  riches  (11)  to  tempt  roe,  but  you  shall  not 
effect  your  project ;  I  swear  by  the  Lord  of  that  which  it  double  and  thai  which  is  tin- 
gle! (12  I  will  never  accept  the  favours  of  a  man  whom  I  have  covered  with  everlast- 
ing ignominy. 

This  is  a  proof  that  lbn  Hazim  was  really  contented  with  his  lot,  and  that  he 
could  support  poverty  with  patience  and  resignation  (13). —  Abu  Othman  Said 
lbn  Humaid  was  a  kAtib,  a  poet,  and  a  writer  of  epistles;  girted  with  a  sweet 
style  and  possessing  superior  abilities  in  his  profession.  He  was  also  a  skilful 
plagiarist;  so  much  so,  that  a  wit  said  :  44  If  Said's  prose  and  verse  were  ordered 
44  to  return  to  their  real  authors,  he  would  be  left  without  a  line  of  his  own." 
He  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  composed  a  work  called 
the  Tasiriya  (equalization),  in  which  he  vindicated  the  Persians  from  the  depre- 
ciation in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Arabs.  His  epistles  form  also  a  volume, 
and  his  poetical  works  another  of  small  size.— J/«/i'ro  is  a  village  near  Sarra-man- 
raa.— The  4Mdn,  after  whom  the  convent  is  so  called,  was  brother  to  the  vizir 
Said  lbn  Makhlad  (1/.):  he  frequently  visited  that  establishment,  to  pass  some 
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time  there,  and  it  was  by  his  means  that  it  had  been  erected ;  for  this  reason  it  was 
called  the  Convent  of  Ahdun  (Dair  AbdAn).  It  is  hard  by  al-Matira.  Another 
Dair  Abdun  is  situated  near  Jazirat  Ibn  Omar  (15),  from  which  it  is  only  sepa- 
rated by  the  Tigris;  it  is  now  in  ruins,  but  was  formerly  much  visited  by  th«- 
inhabitants  of  that  city  in  their  country-parties. — The  verse  of  Ibn  al-Motazz, 
The  light  of  the  moon  had  nearly  betrayed  ta,  etc.  (16),  contains  an  idea  borrowed 
from  Amr  Ibn  Omaiya,  who  thus  describes  the  new  moon  : 

The  daughter  of  the  clouds  of  night  descends  towards  the  horiron,  (in  *hapt)  like  the 
nail-cutting  pared  off  a  little  finger. 


(1)  Munis  was  alio  lord  chamberlain  to  the  khalif  and  poisoned  immense  influence. 

(2)  Aba  Said  Sinan  Ibn  Thabil  Ibn  Kurra  al-llarrani  (a  Sabeon  by  religion  and  a  native  of  Harrdn)  was 
ihe  chief  physician  of  the  khalif  al-MukUdir,  and  he  afterwards  served  al-Kahlr  In  the  him  opacity.  Thi* 
prince  always  consulted  him  and  placed  the  highest  ronOdence  in  his  talents.  He  invited  him  to  become  a 
Moslim.  and  after  a  long  resistance,  Sinan  was  forced  to  compliance  bribe  threats  of  the  khalif  and  the  appre- 
hension inspired  by  his  violent  character.  Some  lime  afterwards,  perceiving  in  al-Kahir's  conduct  a  change 
which  foreboded  nothing  good,  he  fled  to  KhoratAn,  and  after  a  residence  in  that  country,  he  relumed  l<> 
fUfthdad.where  he  died  in  die  Moslim  religion,  A.H.  331  (A.D.  842-3).  In  the  reign  of  aMKukladlr,  he  had 
risen  to  be  ihe  rdrfs.  or  chief  of  the  physicians ;  and  in  the  year  300.  thai  prince  gave  orders  that  none  should 
be  allowed  to  practise  without  a  certificate  of  capacity  from  Sinan.  In  consequence  of  this  decree,  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  from  Baghdad  alone,  applied  to  him  for  certificates;  but  the  other  physicians 
attached  to  the  court,  and  those  whose  repuUlion  was  already  established  by  extensive  practice,  were  dis- 
pensed from  that  obligation.  In  the  year  306  (A.  D.  9HMJ),  al-Moktadir  founded  an  hospital,  at  Sinan's  re- 
quest, near  the  Damascus  Gate  (Bdt  a$-Skdm),  and  granted  to  It  a  monthly  sum  of  two  hundred  dinars. 
In  the  same  year  the  hospital  called  Blmdrtitdn  at-Saij/iJa  was  founded  also  at  his  desire ;  sh  hundred  dinar* 
a  month  were  allotted  for  its  support,  and  the  administration  of  the  establishment  was  confided  to  the  cele- 
brated astronomer  Tosuf  Ibn  Yahya.  Sloan  Ibn  Thabil  composed  a  treatise  on  the  history  of  the  old  Syrian 
kings;  an  ei  plana  lion  or  the  principles  of  ihe  Sabean  religion ;  some  treatises  on  mathematics  and  astronomy . 
and  a  number  of  medical  works  besides.  Fuller  details  respecting  him  will  be  found  in  the  Tdrlkh  al-Mn- 
kami  and  the  work  of  Ibn  Abi  Osaibla. 

(3)  The  author  furnishes  more  information  on  this  bead  in  the  life  of  the  vifir  All  Ibn  al-Kurat.  and  the 
event  is  noticed  by  all  historians. 

[i)  Literally:  Eloquence  is  Ihe  attaining  to  the  idea  without  a  long  journey  of  words. 
;»)  Literally :  Have  swept  over  us  the  trains  of  their  suspicions. 

[6}  I  have  here  rendered  the  Arabic  pan  by  an  English  one  nearly  equivalent.  If  and  unleu  are  classed 
by  the  Arabian  grammarians  among  what  they  call  particle*  ( karf),  a  term  by  which  they  designate  all  the 
parts  of  speech  which  are  neither  nouns  nor  verbs.  "  The  only  particle  which  occurred  to  thee."  says  Ibn 
Bassim,  "was  the  particle  of  correction  y^J^Iip..''  Alh-Thaalibi  employs  this  expression  in  his  Yat\mn 
when  speaking  of  the  poet  Abo  Fara*  Ibn  Ilamdan.  "  who,"  say*  he,  "  received  the  bison  ofaJveriily  [lite- 
rally Ike  mUfortmne  of  correction)  and  "  wa»  taken  prisoner  by  Ihe  Greek.."  In  this  case,  the  first  word 
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should  be  pronounced  Mr/b;  but  Ibn  Bastfm  pronounced  it  karfa,  to  effect  *  verbal  quibble.  Thl*  expres- 
sion sometime*,  at  in  the  verse  quoted  bj  Ibn  Khallikan,  signifies  an  untimely  deatk,  which  U  always  a 
moral  Itnon  for  olhcn. 

(7)  Here,  in  the  Arabic,  follow  four  lines,  which,  for  reasons  already  given,  1  have  not  translated. 

(8)  This  last  verie  I*  not  to  be  found  in  tome  of  the  MSS..  tbe  autograph  among  the  number. 

(9)  It  appear*  from  the  treatise*  on  the  Haneflle  system  of  jurisprudence,  that  murf.  or  the  unfcnnentitl 
juice  of  the  grape,  mn;  be  lawfully  drunk,  provided  that  it  be  reduced  by  boiling  to  /«»»  than  two-third*  of 
il»  original  volume. 

(10)  Had  this  sort  of  wine  not  wisted.jlhc  poet  would  have  drunk  wine  prepared  by  fermentation,  and  have 
ihus  committed  a  mortal  sin. 

11)  In  the  printed  Arabic  teil,  read  Jl^b. 

(18)  That  is:  Of  all  mated  thingt.    Sec  Koran,  surat  89,  verse  2,  with  Sale's  note. 

(13)  It  is  rather  a  proof  of  his  pride,  insolence,  and  heartlcssness. 

(14)  It  is  probable  that  the  author  meant  to  say  al-Hatan  Ibn  Maklad.  who  was  one  of  tbe  kbalif  al-M.,u,- 
mid's  vixirs. — (MS.  No.  893,  fol.  232  v.  I 

(15)  Jaitrat  Ibn  Omar,  or  Djetlrth,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  lies  to  the  north  <>r 
Mosul,  in  the  province  of  Nisibln. 

(16)  See  page  43. 


ABU  MUHAMMAD  IBN  TABATABA. 

Abu  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ibrahim 
Tabataba  Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abi 
Talib,  a  native  of  Hijaz  but  an  inhabitant  of  Egypt,  in  which  country  he  died, 
54MJ  was  a  tharif  noted  for  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  nobleness  of  his  character,  his 
vast  possessions  in  lands  and  tenements,  the  brilliant  style  in  which  he  lived, 
the  number  of  his  slaves,  the  greatness  of  his  retinue,  the  ease  which  he  en- 
joyed, and  the  comforts  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  There  was  always  ;i 
man  in  the  hall  of  his  house  occupied  from  morning  till  night  in  pounding 
almonds  for  sweetmeats ;  these  his  master  sent  as  presents  to  different  persons  in 
the  city,  such  as  al-Kafur  al-Ikhshidi  and  others  of  inferior  rank ;  the  man 
himself  received  two  pieces  of  gold  every  month  for  his  pains.  Those  present?, 
were  taken  to  some  daily,  lo  others  every  Friday  or  every  month ;  but  to  KaTui- 
were  brought  every  second  day  two  vases  filled  with  sweetmeats  and  a  cake  lx- 
sides,  all  folded  up  in  a  handkerchief  and  carefully  sealed.  This  raised  the 
envy  of  a  great  man  at  court,  who  observed  to  Kaftir  that  the  sweetmeats  were 
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certainly  good,  but  that  the  cake  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  an  offering  suited 
to  a  person  of  his  rank.  On  this,  Kafur  wrote  to  the  thartf,  requesting  him  to 
forward  the  sweetmeats  as  usual,  but  to  dispense  him  from  accepting  the  cake. 
Ibn  Tabataba,  perceiving  from  tins  that  some  envious  person  wished  his  ruin, 
immediately  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  to  Kafur  ;  when  they  were  together, 
he  told  him  that  he  had  not  sent  the  cake  through  a  feeling  of  pride  or  haughti- 
ness, but  that  it  was  kneaded  and  baked  by  a  young  maiden  of  the  family  <>l 
Hasan  (1),  and  that  it  was  she  who  offered  it  to  him  out  of  purely  religious  mo- 
tives ;  however,  if  he  wished,  it  should  be  discontinued.  "  By  no  means,"  re- 
plied Kafur ;  '•  let  it  be  brought  to  mc  as  usual,  and  for  the  future  1  shall  cat  ol 
44  no  other."  From  that  time,  the  cake  and  the  sweetmeats  continued  to  be  senl 
regularly  as  before.  After  the  death  of  Kafur,  Egypt  was  reduced  under  the 
domination  of  al-Moizz  Abu  Tamim  Maad  al-Obaidi  by  his  general  Jawhar,  him 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  (in  vol.  /.  page  MO);  and  at  a  later  period,  al-Moizz 
came  there  himself  from  the  province  of  Ifrikiya.  His  pretensions  to  be  a  des- 
cendant of  Ali  had  been  already  contested,  and  on  his  approach  to  Old  Cairo, 
the  people  of  the  city  went  forth  to  meet  him,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  tharifs ; 
and  Ibn  Tabataba,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  asked  him  from  whom  he  drew 
his  descent.  To  this  question  al-Moizz  replied :  44  We  shall  hold  a  silling  to  which 
44  all  of  you  shall  be  convened,  and  there  we  shall  expose  to  you  the  entire  chain 
44  of  our  genealogy."  Being  at  length  established  in  the  castle  of  Cairo,  he 
gave  a  public  audience  as  he  had  promised,  and  having  taken  his  seat,  he  asked 
if  any  of  their  chiefs  were  still  alive?  44No,"  replied  they,  44  not  one  of  am 
44  consequence  survives."  He  then  drew  his  sword  half  way  out  of  the  scab- 
bard and  exclaimed:  44 This  is  my  genealogy !  and  here,"  said  he,  scattering  a 
great  quantity  of  gold  among  them,  14  here  are  the  proofs  of  my  nobility!"  On  this 
they  all  acknowledged  him  for  their  lord  and  master  (2  .—Ibn  Tabataba  treated 
the  intendants  of  his  domains  with  great  attention  and  kindness ;  he  went  on 
horseback  to  visit  them  and  his  friends,  giving  them  every  mark  of  politeness 
and  sitting  with  them  for  a  considerable  time  before  retiring.  Great  numbers 
owed  their  wealth  to  his  generosity ;  indeed  the  whole  tenour  of  his  conduct  was 
most  praiseworthy.  He  was  born  A.  H.  286  (A.  D.  899),  and  he  died  at  Cairo  on 
the  4th  of  Rajab,  A.  H.  318  (September,  A.  D.  959;.  Funeral  prayers  were  said 
over  his  body  in  the  Musalla  of  the  Festival  (3\  and  an  innumerable  multitude 
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were  present  at  his  interment.  He  was  buried  in  the  Karafa,  and  his  tomb  is 
in  high  if  putc  for  the  fulfilment  of  prayers  offered  up  at  it :  it  is  staled  that  a 
man  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  but  had  forgot  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the 
blessed  Prophet  at  Medina;  an  omission  for  which  he  continued  to  feel  the  deep- 
est regret:  but  lie  at  length  saw  the  Prophet  in  a  dream,  and  was  told  by  him 
that  when  he  forgot  to  visit  the  tomb  at  Medina,  he  should  visit  that  of  Abd 
Allah  Urn  Ahmad  Ibn  Tabataba.  Of  all  the  holy  men,  it  was  he  principally 
who  appeared  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  in  their  dreams  f-'i).  It  is  also  related 
that  a  person  indebted  to  his  kindness  recited  these  verses  at  his  tomb: 

Since  thy  death,  the  existence  of  mankind  is  troubled  with  care;  but  during  thy  life, 
they  were  secure  from  misfortune. 

He  then  had  a  dream  in  which  Ibn  Tabataba  appeared  to  him  and  said  :  "  I 
heard  thy  words,  but  my  answer  with  the  accomplishment  of  thy  desires  was 
"  intercepted  l>efore  it  readied  thee ;  go,  however,  to  a  mosque  (5)  and  make  a 
"  prayer  of  two  rakas ;  then  ask,  tliv  request  shall  be  granted." — We  have  al- 
readv  explained  the  meaning  of  the  won!  TabdtaM  (in  vol.  1.  page  i1;V. —  The 
anecdote  which  we  have  just  related,  of  Ibn  Tahataba's  interview  with  al-Moizz  on 
that  prince  s  arrival  in  Egypt,  is  taken  from  the  work  called  ad-Dual  al-Munkatia\6), 
hut  it  is  in  contradiction  with  dates  ;  for  al-Moizz  entered  Cairo  in  the  month  of 
Ramadan,  A.H.  362  (June,  A.D.  973),  as  we  shall  again  mention  in  his  life,  and 
."67  Ibn  Tabataba  died  A.  H.  348,  as  has  l>een  already  said  ;  how  then  can  we  admit 
that  a  meeting  took  place  between  them  ?  I  learned  the  date  of  his  death  from 
our  shaikh  Zaki  d-din  Abd  al-Azim  al-Mundiri,  whom  I  consulted  also  on  this 
anachronism  :  he  replied  that  the  date  of  Ibn  Tahataba's  death  was  perfectly 
certain,  and  that  it  was  perhaps  his  son  to  whom  this  circumstance  happened 
with  al-Moizz ;  God  knowcth  best  if  this  conjecture  be  right  or  not  !  7)  I  have 
since  found  that  the  emir  al-Mukhuir  al-Musahbihi  gives,  in  his  History  of  Egypt, 
the  same  date  for  Ibn  Tahataba's  death  as  that  which  I  received  from  Zaki  d-din. 
He  adds  also  :  "  He  died,  after  long  sufferings,  of  (art  excrescence  like)  a  mul- 
"  bcrrv  which  obstructed  his  throat,  and  for  which  every  remedy  that  they  tried 
was  useless.  Ii  was  a  strange  and  unheard-of  malady." — Since  writing  the 
foregoing  observations,  I  read  in  Ibn  Zulak's  History  of  Egypt  that  the  shartfs 
who  went  to  meet  al-Moizz  were  Abu  Jaafar  Muslim  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  al-Hu- 
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saini  (8)  and  Abu  Ismail  Ibrahim  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Husaini  ar-Rassi ;  it  was  per- 
haps one  of  them  to  whom  the  circumstance  happened  (with  al-Moisz  . 


(1;  The  autograph  has  i  i^.^.  Tbe  girl  was  apparently  the  daughter  of  Ibn  Tabataba,  who,  as  bis  genea- 
logy shows,  was  descended  from  Hasan,  grandson  of  Muhammad. 

2)  See  Ibn  khallikan's  observations  on  this  anecdote,  towards  the  end  or  the  article. 

3)  Sec  vol.  I.  page  AOS. 

(4)  The  opinion  of  the  Mosllms  on  the  subject  of  dreams  is  stated  in  the  first  volume. 

;3;  The  autograph  has  _\  1  " 

(6)  See  vol.  I.  page  132,  note  (Bj. 

IT,  I  am  convinced  that  this  anecdote  is  totally  false.  Al-Moi»z  was  loo  prudent  to  make  any  declaration  of 
the  kind,  as  it  would  not  only  have  destroyed  hi*  own  title  and  that  of  his  descendants  to  the  khalifate,  but 
have  shaken  the  fidelity  of  his  Berber  troops,  who  only  served  him  from  their  conviction  that  be  was  really 
descended  from  the  Prophet  and  the  true  heir  to  bis  authority.  1  must  also  observe  that,  notwithstanding 
Hajji  Khalifa's  favourable  opinion  of  the  work,  the  Dual  ol-Munkatia  does  not  seem  to  be  always  a  sure 
guide;  some  of  the  anecdotes  eilractrd  from  it  by  Ibn  KhallikAn  are  totally  unworthy  of  belief. 
See  vol.  I.  page  323,  note  [1;, 


ABD  ALLAH  IBN  TAIHR. 

Abu  "l-Abhas  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Tahir  Ibn  al-Ilusain  Ibn  Musab  Ibn  llu^aik  Ibn 
Mahan  al-Khuzai,  a  prince  whose  father's  life  we  have  given  (vol.  I.  page  649;, 
was  gifted  with  superior  abilities,  a  loftv  soul,  and  great  discernment.  Al-Mii- 
mun  placed  in  him  the  highest  confidence,  and  treated  him  will)  die  utmost  con- 
sideration, on  account  of  his  personal  merit  and  the  faithful  services  which  his 
father  and  his  ancestors  had  rendered  to  the  Abbaside  family.  He  was  governor 
of  Dinawar  when  Babek  al-Khurrami  invaded  Khorasan  with  his  followers  and 
entered  al-Hamra,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Naisapur,  where  they  committed 
great  ravages.  Al-Mamun,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  event,  wrote  to  Abd 
Allah,  ordering  him  to  proceed  to  Khorasan ;  he  set  out  on  die  15th  of  the  first 
Rabi,  A.  II.  213  (June,  A.  D.  828),  and  waged  war  with  the  rebels.  In  the 
month  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  215  (Aug.-Sept.  A.  D.  830;,  he  arrived  at  Naisapur, 
which  had  suffered  much  that  year  from  the  total  want  of  rain.  His  entry  into 
the  city  was  accompanied  by  a  heavy  shower,  on  which  a  cloth-merchant  went 
out  to  him  from  his  shop  and  recited  these  verses  : 
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Wo  were  afBicled  with  drought  till  thy  arrival ;  but  with  thee  abundance  drew  near. 
Two  showers  came  at  the  same  time ;  so  let  us  welcome  the  emir  (l;  and  the  rain. 


Such  is  the  statement  set  forth  in  as-Salarni's  History  of  Khorasan,  hut  at- 
Tahari  says  in  his  Annals :  44  AIkI  Allah  the  son  of  Tahir  was  at  Dinawar  in  the 
44  year  21  a,  at  the  time  of  his  hrother  Talha's  death."  — We  have  spoken  of 
Talha  in  the  life  of  his  father  Tahir  (ml  /.  pp.  6 49,65  V  .— 44  The  kadi  Yahya  Ibn 
44  Aktham  was  then  sent  to  him  by  al-Manmn  with  a  message  of  condolence  and 
44  with  directions  to  felicitate  him  on  his  elevation  to  the  government  of  Khora- 
44  san." — Farther  on,  however,  when  giving  an  account  of  Talha's  administra- 
tion, he  makes  a  different  statement  :  44  At  the  time  of  Tahir' s  death,"  says  he, 
44  Abd  Allah  was  at  Rakka,  combatting  Nasr  Ibn  Shabath  2  ,  and  al-Mamun 
44  conferred  upon  him  the  government  of  all  the  provinces  held  by  his  father, 
44  and  granted  him  that  of  Syria  besides.  Abd  Allah  then  sent  his  brother  Talha 
44  to  Khorasan."  The  same  author  says  again,  under  tlie  year  213  :  44  Al-Ma- 
44  rutin  now  appointed  his  hrother  al-Motasim  to  the  government  of  Syria  and 
44  Egypt,  and  he  nominated  his  own  son  al- Abbas  as  ruler  over  Mesopotamia, 
44  the  northern  frontiers  of  that  province  and  those  of  Syria  {ath-Thugh&r  tea  '/- 
44  AwArim).  He  gave  to  each  of  them  five  hundred  thousand  dinars,  and  to  Abd 
44  Allah  Ibn  Tahir  a  similar  sum.  It  is  said  that  he  never  gave  away  as  much 
44  money  in  a  single  day  as  he  had  done  in  that  :3  V'— The  poet  Abu  Tammam 
at-Tai  set  out  from  Irak  with  the  design  of  paying  his  court  to  Abd  Allah,  and, 
Kiimis  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey,  he  pronounced  these 


We  arrived  at  Kumis,  worn  away  by  our  journey  and  the  fatiguing  pace  of  our  camels, 
now  no  longer  restive.    My  companions  then  said:  "Dost  thou  mean  to  lead  us  (<o 
earth's  farthtst  limitt,}  to  the  place  of  sunrise?" — 44  No,"  I  replied ;  41  but  to  the  point 
»c  sun  of  ccnerosity  riseth  over  the  world." 


I  may  here  observe,  before  going  farther,  that  Abu  Tammam  has  stolen  the 
idea  and  the  very  words  of  these  verses  from  a  piece  by  Muslim  Ibn  al-Walid 
al-Ansari  (V,  in  which  he  says  : 

My  companions  hastened  forward  on  their  journey,  and  the  horses  lent  heavily  on 
the  bit :  44  l>ost  thou  intend,"  said  they,  "  to  lead  us  to  the  place  of  sunset?"—"  No,"  I 
replied,  ••  but  to  the  spot  where  liberality  riseth  over  the  world." 
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When  Abu  Tammam  arrived  at  his  journey's  end,  he  waited  on  Abd  Allah 
and  recited  to  him  his  splendid  kastda  rhyming  in  B,  wherein  he  says  : 

These  riders,  worn  away  with  fatigue  and  thin  as  the  points  of  spears,  toiled  through 
the  darkness  which  invaded  the  earth ;  and  the  beasts  that  bore  them  were  emaciated  like 
them.  They  came  on  a  business  which  it  was  theirs  to  commence,  and  another's  to 
finis),  {5). 

The  following  verse  also  is  contained  in  the  same  magniGccnt  kattda  : 

But  Abd  Allah  struck  (6)  terror  into  the  night,  and,  through  dread  of  his  vengeance, 
it  ceased  to  assail  us;  the  very  scorpions  (7)  which  crawl  forth  at  night  did  not  dare 
to  stir. 

It  was  in  this  journey  that  Abu  Tammam  composed  the  Hamdia ;  for,  on  ar- 
riving at  llamadan,  the  winter  had  set  in,  and,  as  the  cold  is  excessively  severe  in 
that  country,  the  snow  blocked  up  the  road,  and  obliged  him  to  stop  and  await  the 
thaw.  During  his  stay,  he  resided  with  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
place,  who  possessed  a  library  in  which  were  some  collections  of  poems  com- 
posed by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  and  other  authors.  Having  then  suflicient 
leisure,  he  perused  those  works  and  selected  from  them  the  passages  out  of 
which  he  formed  his  Hamdsa.  — Abd  Allah  was  versed  in  the  belles-lettres  and 
possessed  an  elegant  taste ;  he  was  also  a  good  musician  and  composed  the  airs  of 
a  great  number  of  songs,  inserted  as  his  in  the  Kitdb  al-Aghdni ;  they  are  very 
beautiful  and  have  l>een  transmitted  down  unaltered  by  the  persons  who  make 
music  their  profession.  Some  fine  verses  and  charming  letters  of  his  are  still 
preserved.    One  of  his  pieces  is  as  follows  : 

Wc  arc  a  people  who  yield  to  the  force  of  large  and  brilliant  eyes,  and  yet  {armour  of) 
iron  yields  to  our  (A/ou-#  in  war).  Submissive  to  these  gazelles,  wc  are  vanquished  by 
their  glances;  we  who  with  our  spears  vanquish  lions.  We  subdue  the  beasts  of  chace, 
but  arc  ourselves  subdued  by  fair  maidens  with  modest  eyes  and  cheeks  un profaned  by 
public  gaze.  The  lions  dread  our  anger,  but  we  dread  the  anger  of  a  fawn(-KA«  nymph), 
when  she  seems  displeased.  Behold  us  freemen  in  the  day  of  battle,  but  in  peace 
slaves  to  the  fair. 


These  verses  have  been  attributed  to  Asram  Ibn  Humaid,  a  person  in  whose 
honour  al-Mutanabbi  composed  some  of  his  poems;  but  God  best  knows  who  was 
their  author. —  One  of  Abd  Allah's  most  remarkable  pieces  is  the  following  : 


5-2  IBN  KHALLIKAN'S 

Forgive  my  fault  and  merit  my  deepest  gratitude ;  the  recompense  of  my  thanks  shall 
not  be  withheld  from  thee.  Oblige  mo  not  to  find  an  excuse  for  my  conduct ;  1  may 
perhaps  be  unsuccessful. 

One  of  his  sayings  was,  that  a  well-filled  purse  and  a  glorious  reputation  are 
never  found  together  (8).  A  paper  was  one  day  put  into  his  hands,  in  which  il 
500  was  represented  to  him  that  a  number  of  persons  went  out  of  the  city  on  a  party 
of  pleasure,  and  that  they  had  taken  with  them  a  young  hoy.  On  reading  the 
complaint,  he  wrote  above  il  these  words:  "What  mode  of  legal  proceedings 
44  can  be  taken  against  young  men  who  go  out  lo  amuse  themselves,  and  satisfy 
44  their  inclinations  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power  ?  And  the  boy  may  be  a  son  to 
44  one  of  them  or  a  relation  of  some  of  them (9)."  Abd  Allah  held  for  some  time, 
but  at  different  periods,  the  governments  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt.  When  in  the 
latter  country,  he  was  spoken  of  in  these  terms  by  a  poet : 

People  say  that  Egypt  is  a  distant  land,  but  for  me  it  is  not  distant  since  the  son  of 
Tahir  is  there.  Farther  from  us  than  Egypt  are  some  men  that  you  see  here  present,  but 
whose  favours  you  never  see.  They  are  dead  to  every  virtue,  and  a  visit  to  them  in 
hopes  of  a  Generous  gift  is  as  a  visit  made  lo  those  whose  dwelling  is  the  tomb. 

These  verses  are  also  attributed,  but  I  do  not  know  on  what  grounds,  to  Auf 
Ibn  Muhallim  as-Shaibani  (10;.  Abd  Allah  entered  Old  Cairo  A.  II.  211  (A.  D. 
826),  but  left  il  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  and  in  the  month  of  Zu  'I- 
Kaada  he  arrived  at  Baghdad.  During  his  absence,  he  confided  the  government 
of  the  province  to  his  lieutenants.  In  A.  II.  213,  he  was  replaced  by  Abu  lshak 
the  son  of  Harun  ar-Rashid,  who  was  afterwards  khalif  under  the  title  of  al- 
Motasim.  Al-Farghani  says  in  his  History  that  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Tahir  succeeded 
in  the  government  of  Egypt  to  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  as-Sari  Ibn  al-IIakam  (11) ;  the 
latter  left  the  country  in  the  month  of  Safar,  A.  H.  21 1 ,  and  Ahd  Allah  on  the 
25th  of  Rajah,  212,  when  be  proceeded  to  Irak,  after  leaving  the  government  of 
the  country  to  his  lieutenants;  they  remained  in  authority  till  the  appointment 
of  al-Motasim.  The  vizir  Abil  'l-Kasim  al-Maghribi  (12)  says  in  his  Adah  al-Kha- 
w(Us  that  the  Abdalawi  (or  Abdalliari)  melon  which  grows  in  Egypt  was  so  called 
after  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Tahir.  This  species  of  melon  is  not  found  in  any  other 
country,  and  it  was  perhaps  named  after  him  because  he  was  fond  of  it  or 
was  the  first  who  cultivated  it  there.  Abd  Allah  and  his  family  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Khuria  by  right  of  adoption ;  their  grandfather  Ruzaik  having  been 
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a  mawla  to  Abu.  Muhammad  Talha  Urn  Abd  Allah  (13)  Ibn  Khalaf  al-Khuzai, 
who  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Talhat  al-Talhat.  Talha  acted  as  go- 
vernor of  Sijistan,  under  the  orders  of  Abu  Harb  Muslim  Ibn  Ziad  Ibn  Abih, 
governor  of  Khorasan.  He  died  there  whilst  AImI  Allah  Ibn  az-Zuhair  was 
in  revolt  against  the  khalif.  The  poet  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Kais  ar-Rukaiyat  i  4 
said  on  this  subject : 

Mav  the  mercy  of  God  be  shown  to  the  bones  which  were  interred  in  Sijistan — to 
Talhat  at-Talhal. 

Talhat  at-Talhat  was  so  called  because  his  mother's  name  was  Talha,  daughter 
of  Abu  Talha.  This  observation  is  furnished  hv  Abu  'l-IIusain  Ali  Ihn  Ahmad 
as-Salami  in  his  history  of  the  governors  of  Khorasan  (I  .">). — Kilma.%  or  Ktimix, 
the  country  of  which  Abu  Tamim  speaks  in  the  verses  given  above,  is  situated 
in  Persian  Irak  ;  its  limit  on  the  Khorasan  side  extends  to  Da  slain,  and  on  the 
Irak  side  lo  Simnan,  and  includes  both  of  these  cities. — Abd  Allah  died  at  Marw 
in  the  month  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  II.  228,  or  230  (ISov.-Dec.  A.  D.  844.1,  which 
is  more  exact.  [At-Tabari  says  that  he  died  at  Naisapur  on  Monday,  the  1 1 1 It 
of  the  first  Rabif  230,  seven  days  after  the  death  of  Ashnas  at-Turki.]  He  lived 
to  the  same  age  as  his  father,  namely  forty-eight  years.  We  shall  give  the  life 
of  his  son  Obaid  Allah. 


Ill  The  companion  or  •  generous  nun  to  i  shower  it  Terj  common.  Like  the  drop*  of  rain  which  water  * 
parched  soil,  his  gifts  spread  abundance  around. 

(S)  The  molt  of  N.sr  Ibn  Shabalh  is  not  noticed  by  Aba  l-Feda.  although  mentioned  by  Ibn  al-Albtr  in 
his  Kdmil.  This  historian  relates  that  in  the  year  196  (A.  D.  813-4),  Nasr  Ibn  Shabalh  al-Altili,  who  Ml 
then  inhabiting  Kaisum  ^«»— aj  ,  a  place  to  the  north  of  Aleppo,  revolted  against  al-Mamun.  He  was  de- 
votedly attached  to  al-Amln  and  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  ;  wherefore,  on  that  prince's  death, 
his  anger  was  eicited,  and  declaring  himself  (be  vindicator  of  the  Arabic  race,  whose  rights  the  Abbaside* 
had  contemned  by  introducing  foreigners  into  the  service  of  the  empire,  he  setrcd  on  all  the  neighbouring 
towns,  and  Somaisal  among  the  rest.  Being  then  joined  by  a  great  number  of  the  desert  Arabs  and  needy 
adventurers,  he  crossed  the  Euphrates  with  the  intention  of  subduing  Mesopotamia.  In  the  year  199,  he  laid 
siege  to  liarrao,  and  Tahir,  who  was  sent  against  him,  did  not  gain  over  him  any  signal  advantage,  lie  per- 
severed in  his  revolt  till  A.  U.  109,  when  he  was  besieged  In  Kaisum  by  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Tahir.  and  forced  lo 
surrender.  The  conqueror  levelled  that  place  to  the  ground,  and  sent  his  prisoner  to  al-MsmOn,  who.  ii 
would  appear,  pardoned  him.  The  author  or  the  JTAvldsaf  al-Akhbdr  and  Ibn  Khallikin  place  the  defeat 
of  Nasr  Ibn  Shahath  at  Rakka,  which  however  was  ihe  head-quarters  of  Abd  Allah.    1  must  observe  that  in 


.V, 
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the  Anbie  edition  of  this  work.  I  have  printed  the  word  Shabotb  a*  here  transcribed,  »l though  written  other- 
wife  in  my  MSS.  My  correction  ha*  been  confirmed  by  the  reading  of  (he  autograph  and  by  the  ten  of  Ibn 
al-Athlr,  where  the  orthography  of  the  name  is  given  letter  by  letter. 

(3)  The  avarice  of  al-Mamon  was  proverbial. 

(4)  See  vol.  1.  page  25,  note  (3).    Muslim  Ibn  al-Walld  died  A.  H.  208  (A.  D.  823-4). 

(5)  They  set  out  in  hopes  of  obtaining  money,  and  that  depended  on  the  will  of  the  patron  to  whom  they 
Intended  to  apply. 

;6)  In  the  printed  Arabic  ten  read  JU\ 

'7|  In  Arabic  the  word  m*»"»  001,1  'torpiotu  and  leerer  fott. 

iff,  The  reason  is  clear  :  generous  men  never  hoard  up  money. 

(9)  I  suspect  that  in  the  original  Arabic,  thU  note  bears  throughout  a  double  meaning.  The  more  obvious 
b  that  given  here;  the  other  is  of  such  a  nature  as  cannot  be  even  alluded  to. 

(10)  The  autograph  has  the  words  AOf  Ibn  inserted  before  al-XuhalUm.  This  is  probably  the  fame  poet 
whose  death  Ibn  Shakir  places  in  the  year  220.  and  of  whom  he  givet  rather  a  long  notice.  According  to  him. 
Ab6  l-ManhM  AOf  Ibn  Muhallim  (I  read  JLs*,  not  »l-Khot»l  was  one  or  the  learned  men  of  that 

age,  and  equally  remarkable  for  hb  convivial  talents  and  his  wit.  He  became  the  inseparable  companion  of 
Tahir  Ibn  al-Husaiu  and  enjoyed  hb  favour  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  In  travelling,  be  rode  behind  him  on 
the  same  camel  or  was  borne  in  the  same  litter  ajjju>.  Hb  first  acquaintance  with  that  emir  was  formed  by 
accident :  He  saw  him  in  a  pleasure-barge  on  the  Tigris  and  addressed  him  in  the  line*  already  mentioned  by 
Ibn  Kfaallikan,  vol.  I.  page  Ml,  and  which  begin  thus:  /  sroitder  Aosc  (A*  bark.  etc.  (It  may  be  observed 
that  the  latter  writer  attributes  them  to  another  poet.)  Tahir  then  made  him  gel  lulo  the  boat,  and  from 
that  moment  the  patron  and  the  poet  were  inseparable.  AOf  frequently  asked  leave  of  absence  from  Tahir 
that  he  might  go  and  see  hb  own  family,  but  his  master  was  so  much  attached  to  him,  that  the  permission  was 
constantly  refuted.  When  Tahir  died,  Anf  naturally  hoped  that  he  might  then  visit  the  relations  whom  be 
had  not  seen  for  so  long  a  lime,  but  Abd  Allah  the  ton  of  TAhir  conceived  for  him  the  tame  fondness  as  hb 
father  had  done,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  depart.  He  thenceforward  treated  the  poet  with  great  kindness 
and  raited  him  to  opulence  by  the  abundance  of  hb  gifts.  Aof  having  at  length  obtained  the  long-desired 
permission,  set  out  to  tee  hb  family,  but  died  on  the  way.— (Oydn  o(-rairdrf*A.  vol.  VIII.  fol.  10. — Other 
anecdotes  respecting  him  are  to  be  found  in  the  neit  pages  of  thai  work.) 

(11)  In  the  month  of  Shahan,  A.  H.  206  (January,  A.  D.  822),  Ohaid  Allah  Ibn  as-Sari  was  proclaimed  go- 
vernor of  Egypt  by  the  troops,  on  the  death  of  hb  brother  Muhammad.  By  the  double  right  then  conferred 
upon  him  of  presiding  at  public  prayers  and  of  administering  the  revenues  of  the  Mate,  be  possessed  ibe 
greatest  privileges  which  a  provincial  governor  could  obtain.  But  hb  ambition  was  not  satisfied,  and  some 
time  afterwards  be  revolted  against  hb  sovereign  al-Mamfin.  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Tlbir  was  immediately  recalled 
from  Khorasan  and  sent  with  an  army  against  the  rebel.  After  an  obstinate  conflict  outside  the  walls  of 
Cairo.  Ohaid  Allah  was  forced  to  lake  refuge  in  the  citadel  and  propose  term*  of  surrender.  He  tent  also  to 
Ibn  TAhir  a  present  of  one  thousand  male  and  one  thousand  female  slaves ;  each  of  the  latter  bearing  a  silken 
purse  in  which  was  contained  one  thousand  pieces  of  gold.   The  argument  was  irresistible,  and  Obaid  Allah 

eight  dayt.— (Aba  VMahasln't  JVtyflm.) 

(12)  Hb  life  b  given  in  vol.  I.  page  480. 

(12)  In  page  810  of  Ike  preceding  volume  I  have  written  this  name  Obaid  Allah,  although  it  is  printed  Abd  Allah 
in  the  int.  The  tame  manuscript  which  induced  me  to  think  thai  the  reading  of  the  ten  was  erroneous,  led 
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me  in  write  Obaid  Allah  In  the  Arabic  text  corresponding  to  the  present  passage :  but  Abd  Allah  is  the  true 
reading  in  both  place*,  not  Obaid  Allah. 

(14)  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Kais  Ibn  Shuraih  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Rabta  al-Aamirl,  a  native  of  Hijai  and  a  celebrated 
poet,  composed  verses  in  honour  of  Musab  Ibn  ai-Zubair  and  Abd  al-Malih  Ibn  Marfan.  He  was  surnamed 
ar-Rukoiydt,  because  he  sung  in  some  of  his  pieces  the  charms  of  three  females,  each  of  shorn  bore  the 
name  of  JliiAa<Wa.-(See  Suyati's  SAarA  Skawdhid  al-Mogkni,  MSS.  No.  1138,  fol.  33.) 

(15)  We  read  however  a*  follows  in  Ibn  Shakirs  Oyan  at-Taw4rlkh.  vol.  111.  fol.  4:  "A.  H.  80  (A.  U. 
•'  000-700;.  In  this  year  died  Talha  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  khalaf,  one  of  the  persons  renowned  for  their  gene- 
••  rosily,  and  the  most  liberal  man  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Basra.  Al-A»mii  says :  'Those  noted  for  their 
'•  •  beneficence  were  Talha  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  at-Tamlmi,  turoamed  aS-hhair  [the  goody,  Talha  Ibn  Aim  Ibn 
"  '  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Mamar,  surnamed  al-JM  {liberality}  ;  Talha  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Anf  Ibn  Ak.nl  Abd  ir- 
•■  •  Rahman  Ibn  Aor.  surnamed  an-Mda  abundant  gifti) ;  Talha  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ali,  surnamed  al-Faiydd 
"  •  overflowing  vitk  gnvro.it,,),  and  Talha  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Khalaf,  surnamed  Talhal  al-Talhal  {the 
••  •  TalAa  of  the  Talkat),  who,  in  generosity,  surpassed  them  all.'  " 


ABU  L-AMAITHAL. 

The  kdlib  Abu  '1-Amailhal  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Khulaid  was  a  matcla  to  Jaafar  Ibn 
Sulaiman  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Ahbas  Ibn  Abd  al-Muttalib,  and  came, 
it  is  said,  of  a  family  which  inhabited  Rai  (in  Persian  Irak).  In  his  style  he 
affected  pompous  expressions  and  the  use  of  uncommon  terms  (1).  He  was  em- 
ployed as  a  secretary  by  Tahir  (Ibn  al-Htmin  alrKhuzdi),  and  was  afterwards  at-  570 
tached  in  the  same  capacity,  and  in  that  of  a  poet,  to  the  service  of  Abd  Allah, 
Tahir' s  son.  The  pure  Arabic  language  was  well  known  to  him,  and  he  made 
frequent  use  of  the  idioms  peculiar  to  it.  In  the  art  of  poetry  he  displayed  con- 
siderable abilities,  and  the  following  lines  on  AM  Allah  Ibn  Tahir  are  of  his 
composing : 

O  you  who  desire  to  possess  qualities  such  as  those  of  Abd  Allah,  be  silent  and  listen ! 
I  swear  by  Him  to  whose  temple  the  pilgrims  resort,  that  I  shall  give  you  a  sincere 
advice;  hearken  then,  or  renounce  your  project:  Be  true,  be  modest,  be  charitable; 
endure  with  patience  and  indulgence;  pardon,  oblige;  be  mild,  be  gentle  and  be 
brave;  act  with  kindness  and  lenity,  with  longanimity,  courtesy,  and  forbearance;  be 
firm  and  resolute;  protect  the  feeble,  maintain  .the  right  and  repel  injustice.  Such  is 
my  counsel,  if  you  choose  to  accept  it,  and  are  disposed  to  follow  a  straight  and  open 
way. 
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This  is  reallv  a  piece  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  lie  composed  some  others, 
equally  fine.  It  is  related  that  he  one  day  went  to  the  palace  of  Ahd  Allah  Ibri 
Tahir,  hut  was  refused  admittance,  on  which  he  said  : 

Never  shall  1  return  to  this  door  whilst  admittance  is  so  difficult  as  I  find  it  now ;  1 
shall  wait  till  access  be  more  easy.  And  on  the  day  in  which  I  did  not  find  a  means  In 
enter.  I  at  least  found  means  of  not  favouring  the  master  with  my  presence. 

These  verses  were  repeated  to  Ahd  Allah,  who  blamed  the  door-keeper's  con- 
duct, and  gave  orders  that  the  poet  should  he  admitted.  Abu  '1-Amaithal  ob- 
served that  the  word  nomdn  was  one  of  the  terms  used  to  designate  blood,  and 
that  the  flowers  called  shakdik  o/i-  Vomrfn,  or  \omdn  poppies  T,  had  received  this 
name  on  account  of  their  red  colour,  the  opinion  that  they  were  so  called  after 
an-Noman  Ihn  al-Mundir  being  totally  unfounded.  "I  made  this  observation," 
continued  he,  "to  al-Asmai,  who  repeated  it,  adding:  'Such  are  the  words  of 
44  '  Abu  Aniaitlial.'  "  This  opinion  however  is  in  contradiction  with  that  held 
hv  all  eminent  philologers  ;  thus  Ihn  Kutaiha  says,  in  his  Kildb  al-Madrif:  44  An- 
44  Noinan  lbn  al-Mundir" —  the  last  Lakhmide  king  of  Hira  —  "went  out  of 

*  » 

14  Kufa  into  the  open  country  at  a  time  in  which  it  was  all  yellow,  red,  and 
44  green,  from  the  quantity  of  herbage  and  flowers,  among  which  were  poppies 
44  in  great  abundance.  On  seeing  them,  he  declared  that  their  beauty  pleased 
44  him  and  that  he  forbade  them  to  he  gathered.  This  prohibition  none  dared 
44  to  transgress,  and  they  were  therefore  called  oh-AWnIm'x  poppies."  Al-Jaw- 
hari  also  mentions  in  his  Sahilh  that  thev  were  so  denominated  after  this  an- 
Noman,  and  other  writers  have  made  a  similar  statement  :  which  opinion  mav  be 
right,  God  best  knows!  It  is  related  that  when  Abu  Tammam  recited  to  Abd 
Allah  lbn  Tahir  his  poem  rhyming  in  B,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  his  life  3  , 
Abu  '1-Amaithal,  who  was  present,  said  to  him  :  44  Abu  Tammam!  why  do  you 
41  not  say  something  which  may  be  understood?"  To  this  the  other  retorted  : 
44  Abu  Amaithal !  why  do  you  not  understand  what  people  say  ?" — Abu  Amai- 
thal  one  day  kissed  the  hand  of  Ahd  Allah  Ihn  Tahir,  and  as  the  prince  com- 
plained of  the  roughness  of  his  muslachioes,  he  immediately  observed  that  the 
spines  of  the  hedgehog  could  not  hurt  the  wrist  of  the  lion.  Alxl  Allah  was 
so  highly  pleased  with  this  compliment,  that  he  ordered  a  valuable  present  to  1m- 
given  to  the  poet.— The  following  works,  amongst  others,  were  composed  by 
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thai:  a  treatise  on  the  terms  which  bear  different  meanings;  a  work  entitled 
kitdb  at-Tashdbtth  f4)  (mutual  resemblance);  a  notice  on  those  verses  which  an- 
current  and  well  known,  and  a  treatise  on  the  ideas  usually  expressed  in 
|K»etry.  He  died  A.  H.  240  (A.D.  854-5).— The  word  Amaithal  serves  to  desig- 
nate a  number  of  things,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  lion  ;  that  such  is  its  mean- 
ing in  the  present  case  is  perfectly  evident. 

ill  In  the  Arabic  leu,  read  jj ji>, 

[2]  The  Skak/lik  an-.Vomdn,  here  translated  an-Nom/tn  t  poppin,  is  considered  by  Ibn  Baithir  a«  Uie  same 
plant  which  Diuscurides  describe*  under  the  name  of  the  anemony.  This  writer  notices  two  species  of  it,  the 
wild  and  the  cultivated,  and  a  genus  called  by  him  argtmont,  resembling;  the  wild  poppy.  The  flower  or 
this  plant  has  furnished  the  Arabian  poets  with  a  great  number  of  comparisons,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  its  petals  were  red  or  vermilion-coloured,  and  its  stamens  black  or  brown.  According  to  the  author  of 
the  Jfdmoj.  these  flowers  were  called  sAaAdi'A,  because  their  colour  was  red,  like  that  of  the  lightning-flash;  he 
gives  also  the  same  reason  a*  Ibn  Kulaiha  Tor  the  origin  of  the  name  thakdik  an-Somdn.  It  cannot,  how- 
name  of  anemonf,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  former  is  a  mere  alteration  from  the  latter. 

3'  Sec  toI.  I.  page  350,  tbc  lines  which  begin  thus  r  "  At  the  sight  of  dwellings,"  etc. 

t;  Such  is  the  orthography  of  Hajji  Khalifa  and  of  Ibn  KhalliUn  himself  :  all  the  later  manuscripts  of  his 
work  are  wrong  here. 


ABU  L-ABBAS  AN-NASHI  IBN  SHIRSII1R. 

Ahu  'l-Abbas  Abd  Allah  lhn  Muhammad  an-Nashi  al-Anhari,  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  lhn  Shirshir,  was  a  poet  of  great  talent  and  a  contemporary  of 
lhn  ar-Riimi  and  al-Bohtori.  It  is  he  who  is  denominated  an-Ndshi  l-Akbar  the 
elder  ft'dshi),  to  distinguish  him  from  an-Nashi  al-Atghar,  or  the  younger,  whose 
life  is  to  be  found  in  this  volume.  He  was  also  a  grammarian,  a  prosodist,  and  "»7I 
a  scholastic  theologian.  The  city  of  Anbar  was  the  native  place  of  his  family, 
hut  he  himself  resided  during  a  long  period  at  Baghdad,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Old  Cairo  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  deeply  versed  in 
a  number  of  sciences,  and  his  skill  as  a  logician  was  so  great,  that  he  could  over- 
turn any  proofs  alleged  by  grammarians  in  favour  of  their  doctrines.  His 
penetration  and  sagacity  enabled  him  also  to  bring  into  doubt  the  established 
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principles  of  prosodv,  and  to  lav  down  forms  of  versification  entirely  different 
from  those  admitted  by  al-Khalil  llm  Ahmad.  He  wrote  a  kasida  of  four  thou- 
sand verses,  all  terminating  in  the  same  rhyme,  and  in  this  poem  he  treated  of 
various  sciences.  A  numl>er  of  fine  works  were  written  by  him,  and  he  com- 
posed a  great  quantity  of  verses  on  the  animals  used  for  hunting,  on  the  different 
sorts  of  game,  on  the  implements  and  every  oilier  subject  connected  with  the 
chase.  In  these  poems  he  displayed  knowledge  worthy  of  a  professional  sports- 
man, and  many  passages  are  quoted  from  them  by  Koshajim,  in  his  work  call*1*! 
al-ilasdid  ica  'l-MntArid.  Some  of  his  poems  are  kasidas,  and  some,  tardiyax 
or  bunting-pieces,  in  the  style  of  those  made  by  Abu  Nuwas  ;  the  rest  are  de- 
tached passages,  but  in  all  of  them  his  talent  is  equally  conspicuous.  One  ol 
his  tardiyas,  containing  the  description  of  a  falcon,  runs  as  follows: 

When  the  veil  of  darkness  was  rent  off  the  face  of  the  heavens,  and  the  light  of  the 
morning  rejoiced  in  shedding  its  brightness,  I  went  forth  on  the  track  of  the  game,  witli 
a  cream-coloured  [bird),  from  its  birth,  of  singular  beauty.  It  was  clothed  by  the 
Creator  in  raiment  of  the  softest  tissue,  and  when  it  darted  forward  or  circled  around, 
the  eye  could  not  follow  its  motions.  From  its  cheeks  to  its  eyes  extends  an  ornament 
which  serves  it  as  a  diadem  {1 1.  Us  active  spirit  is  denoted  by  its  beak,  and  by  its  claws 
is  shown  the  art  wherein  lies  its  skill.  Wore  a  traveller  journeying  in  darkness,  the  eye 
of  that  animal  might  serve  him  as  a  taper  to  light  him  on  his  way. 

In  describing  a  singing  girl  of  great  beauty,  he  expresses  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

O  thou  for  whose  welfare  I  should  sacrifice  my  life!  {The  ipies  who  surround  me)  do 
not  appreciate  thy  charms,  or  else  they  had  not  allowed  me  to  fix  my  eyes  on  thine. 
They  forbid  me  to  look  on  any  other  females ;  did  they  think  it  possible  that  the  eyes 
of  men  could  be  turned  towards  any  but  thee?  They  placed  thee  to  watch  my  con- 
duct; whom  then  have  they  placed  as  a  watch  over  thine?  Fools  that  they  were!  did 
they  not  read  in  thy  checks  the  written  revelation  of  thy  beauty  ? 

His  poetical  works  arc  very  numerous,  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
foregoing  extracts.  He  died  at  Old  Cairo,  A.  H.  203  (A.  D.  005-6). — Ndshi  was 
a  surname  given  to  him  (2).  —  Anbtlri  means  belonging  to  al-.Mdr,  which  is  a 
town  on  the  Euphrates,  ten  parasangs  (to  the  ttest)  of  Baghdad ;  it  has  produced 
a  number  of  learned  men.  Anhdr  is  the  plural  of  nibr,  and  signifies  magazines  of 
provisions;  tins  place  was  so  called  because  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia  used  to 
keep  provisions  stored  in  it  '  for  the  use  of  their  troops ,. 
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I,  He  mun  mean  the  du»ky  ban  whirh  mark  the  plumage  of  the  (tyrfalcon.  or  else  IU  hood. 
(2  The  word  ndiAi  hat  a  number  or  nii-auing* :  it  is  therefore  not  caiy  lo  dcternilDe  «h»t  U  the  Mgniiica- 
lioo  il  bear*  here. 


IBN  SARA  AS-S1IANTAR1N1. 

• 

Abu  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  Sara  as-Shanlarini,  a  native 
of  Spain  and  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Bakr,  was  celebrated  as  a  poel,  but  he 
|»ossessed  also  superior  abilities  as  a  prose-writer.  Notwithstanding  his  talents, 
his  lot  through  life  was  little  else  than  adversity  and  disappointment :  he  lived 
without  finding  a  place  of  abode  to  suit  him  or  a  prince  to  protect  him.  He  is 
noticed  by  (Urn  KMMri  the  author  of  the  Kaldid  al-lkiydn,  and  is  praised  by  Ibn  57SI 
Rassam  in  the  Dakhira.  This  writer  says:  "After  endeavouring  to  obtain  (I 
44  even  the  meanest  employments  and  undergoing  great  sufferings,  he  rose  at 
44  length  to  fill  the  place  of  secretary  to  a  provincial  governor  ;  but  at  the  period 
44  in  which  (Yihuf  Urn  Tihhifin  dispossessed  the  Spanish  sovereigns  of  their 
44  dominions,  he  retired  to  Seville  in  a  state  more  dismal  than  night  itself  and 
44  more  solitary  than  the  star  Canopus  (2).  He  then  supported  his  existence 
44  by  binding  books,  an  art  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted  and  in  which 
44  he  displayed  great  skill.  This  profession  he  followed,  although  it  had  then 
44  greatly  fallen  off  and  was  almost  totally  neglected.  To  this  he  alludes  in  the 
44  following  lines: 

'  The  trade  of  a  bookbinder  is  the  worst  of  all ;  its  leaves  and  its  fruits  are  nought  but 
'  disappointment.  I  may  compare  him  that  follows  it  to  a  needle,  which  clothes  others, 
'but  is  naked  itself!"  >3) 

These  verses  also  are  by  the  same  poet : 

» 

That  maid  with  the  flowing  ringlets  is  encircled  by  a  host  of  tender  charms,  and  for 
her  a  tender  passion  tills  our  hearts.  It  is  not  dark  curls  which  shade  her  cheeks,  but 
rather  a  tint  cast  upon  them  by  the  black  pupils  of  her  eyes. 

He  said  also  of  a  girl  with  blue  eyes  : 
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I  see,  within  the  circle  of  necklaces  which  adorn  that  slender-* aisled  nymph,  a  moon 
[handsome  ftwe)  which  receives  its  lustre  from  the  gems  of  beauty.  She  is  formed  like  a 
lance  that  she  may  pierce  us  to  the  heart,  and  on  this  lance  gleams  a  point  of  blue  (i/rWj. 

A  similar  thought  is  thus  expressed  hy  as-Salanii : 

In  embracing  her  waist,  I  have  clasped  a  pliant  spear;  and  you  will  recognise  its 
deadly  point  in  the  glances  of  her  eyes. 

It  was  from  this  verse  that  Ihn  an-Nabih  al-Misri  (V  borrowed  the  idea  which 
he  has  thus  expressed 

The  complexion  of  this  brunette  is  like  the  colour  of  the  lance  (5),  and  her  eyes  might 
be  taken  for  its  point,  were  they  not  painted  with  antimony. 

The  following  verses  of  Ihn  Sara's  inculcate  the  renunciation  of  the  world 
and  its  pleasures: 

0  thou  who  hearkencst  to  the  call  of  the  cupbearer,  though  warned  of  thy  approaching 
end  by  gray  hairs  and  age!  If  thou  will  not  listen  to  my  admonitions,  why  hast  thou 
hearing  to  receive  men's  words,  and  memory  to  retain  them?  lie  alone  is  blind  and 
deaf  who  followelh  not  the  lessons  offered  by  the  present  and  the  past.  Time  shall  not 
endure  for  ever,  nor  Ihe  world,  nor  the  lofty  spheres,  nor  the  two  great  lights,  the  sun 
and  the  moon.  The  inhabitants  of  the  world,  both  those  who  dwell  in  tents  and  those 
who  live  in  towns,  must  leave  it,  though  unw  illing. 

It  was  he  who  composed  these  verses  : 

1  have  for  a  companion  one  who,  like  an  inward  disorder,  cannot  be  shaken  off,  and 
who  loves  me  as  the  wolf  does  the  shepherd.  He  extol*  me— may  God  requite  him  for 
his  good  intentions !— with  praise  such  as  Hind  bestowed  upon  Kauh  lbn  Zinbft. 

This  Hind  was  daughter  to  an-Noman  Ihn  Bashir  al-Ansari,  and  wife  (o 
liauh  Ihn  Zinba  'l-Judami  6 the  favourite  officer  of  the  khalif  Abd  al-Malik 
Ihn  Marwan.    She  detested  her  husband  and  made  on  him  these  lines. 

Hind,  a  filly  of  pure  Arabian  breed  and  sprung  from  noble  slceds,  has  she  not  been 
375       covered  by  an  ass?    If  she  bear  a  foal  of  good  points,  she  had  a  right  to  do  so;  but  if 
it  be  only  a  half-blood  {ikrdf),  wonder  not!  it  had  a  worthless  sire. 

These  verses  are  attributed  also  to  her  sister  Humaida,  the  daughter  of  an-N.v- 
inan.  The  word  ikrdf  indicates  that  the  dam  was  of  Arabian  breed  and  that  the  sin- 
was  not;  another  word,  hujnat,  is  employed  to  mark  that  the  sire  was  of  Arabian 
blood  and  that  the  dam  was  not.— lbn  Sara  composed  a  great  number  of  |K>eti- 
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cal  pieces,  most  of  them  very  g'xxl,  and  they  have  heen  collected  into  a  volume. 
He  died  A.  H.  517  A.D.  11*23)  at  Almeria  in  Spain,  a  city  already  mentioned 
(in  col.  I.  paga  43  and  151  .— Sdra,  his  grandfather  s  name,  is  written  either 
with  a  gin  or  a  »<ld  a  hard  or  a  soft  s  .—Shanlarini  means  belonging  to  Shantarin 
Santarem\  a  town  in  the  Spanish  peninsula. 

T,  The  true  reading  is  . 

2i  The  Arabs  consider  Canopus  a<  the  brightest  of  the  liif-d  Mars ;  it  ha*  consequently  no  fellotr  or  rom- 
panion.    Ihn  Rassam  is  here  led  a»»y,  as  usual,  by  the  temptation  of  a  mere  quibble. 

3)  These  verses  lii  the  meaning  in  which  the  word  iciritka  must  be  taken  here.    It  signific*  alv> 

Ihe  profession  of  a  ifafiuaer  and  that  of  a  ropyitt  ofteokt. 

(4;  "  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  lbn  an-\ablb,  one  of  the  most  eminent  poets  of  his  time  in  Egypt,  died  A.H.  «2I 
•  :.V.D.  tSM)."— lAj-Soyull'a  Hum  al-Muhddira,  MS.  \o.  B52,  fol.  134)  verso.) 

iS]  Lances  were  generally  made  of  a  speries  of  bamboo. 

6;  Abu  Zarla  Haul,  (or  ttoli)  lbn  Zinba.  the  head  of  Ihe  tribe  of  Judlm,  was  posseted  of  surh  great  inllu- 
ence,  that  the  khalif  Moawia  resolved  on  putting  him  lo  death,  but  »a*  induced  at  length  to  change  his  mind. 
When  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Mar* an  came  lo  the  throne,  Hauh  received  the  government  of  Palestine  and  became 
the  intimate  and  inseparable  companion  of  hi*  mauler.  In  the  service  of  Abd  al-Malik  he  filled  all  the  dutie, 
of  a  viiir  and  proved  himseir  not  only  prudent  and  Intelligent,  but  also  learned  and  religious.  He  died  A. II. 
W  A.  D.70Ti.-(,VMjam.  Al-Y.lft. 


IBN  AS-SID  AL-BATALY  AUS1 . 

Aim  Muhammad  Al)d  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  Ihn  as-Sid  al-Batalyausi  was  an 
ahlc  grammarian,  eminent  also  in  philology  and  general  literature,  of  which 
sciences  he  jxissessed  a  profound  and  exact  knowledge.  He  inhabited  the  city 
of  Valencia,  where  his  lessons  drew  crowds  of  pupils,  anxious  to  study  under 
his  tuition  and  to  profit  by  his  learned  observations.  His  mode  of  instructing 
and  the  talent  with  which  he  rendered  the  most  diilicult  points  intelligible  to  his 
auditors  were  very  superior,  and  the  jwissages  which  he  cited  from  memory 
illustrative  of  the  pure  Arabic  language  were  not  only  copious,  but  correct. 
He  composed  a  number  of  instructive  works,  such  as  a  Muthallath  (1 )  in  two 
volumes,  containing  many  novel  observations  and  denoting  vast  erudition  in 
the  author.    This  can  be  better  appreciated  when  we  mention  that  the  cele- 
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brated)  treatise  of  Kutruh,  which  hears  the  same  title,  Oils  only  one  quire  (or 
about  twenty  pages  ,  and  yet  it  gives  as  current  certain  examples  which  weie  only 
l«»etical  licenses,  and  contaius  besides  some  words  which  do  not  exist,  and 
others  to  which  a  wrong  signification  is  attributed.  He  wrote  also  the  Iktiddb 
cjlen)iH>riziiuj),  a  work  designed  as  a  commentary  on  the  Adab  al-Kdtib,  and  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  in  the  life  of  Ihn  Kutaiba  page  23).  He  drew  up 
also  a  commentary  on  Abu  Ala's  work,  the  Sikt  az-Zand,  in  which  he  fully  de- 
velops the  thoughts  and  allusions  contained  in  the  text  of  thai  poet ;  it  is  even 
Mipci  ior  to  the  treatise  on  the  same  subject  composed  by  Abu  'l-Ala  himself  and 
rniitled  Ddw  (U-Sikt.  In  a  treatise  on  i  the  right  use  of)  the  letters  ^r,  j>,  j», 
and  i  (in  the  orthography  of  words  ,  he  has  assembled  a  great  quantity  of  curious 
observations.  He  composed  also  the  Ilulul  elucidations)  (2  ,  which  is  a  com- 
mentary on  the  verses  cited  as  examples  in  (az-Zajjdji's  grammatical  compendium 
ihf  Jumal ;  the  mistakes  committed  in  the  same  work  were  pointed  out  by  him 
in  a  treatise  entitled  al-khalal  the  faults  (3).  His  Tanbihy  or  itulication,  is  a  trea- 
tise on  the  causes  of  the  dissensions  which  have  prevailed  among  the  Moslim 
people.  He  com|K>sed  also  a  commentary  on  the  imdm  Malik's)  Muwatta,  and 
another,  as  I  have  been  informed,  on  the  Diwdn  of  al-Mulanabbi's  poems.  This 
last  work  1  have  never  seen,  and  it  is  even  said  that  no  copies  of  it  ever  reached 
the  East.  W  e  may  conclude  this  list  by  observing  that  every  subject  which  he 
undertook  was  treated  in  the  most  masterly  manner.  He  composed  also  some 
good  poetry,  from  which  we  may  quote  the  following  passages  : 

The  man  of  learning  lives  after  his  death,  though  his  bones  be  buried  and  crumbling 
into  dust.  But  the  ignorant  man  is  dead,  though  he  yet  walk  upon  the  earth :  he  is 
thought  to  be  of  the  living,  but  he  is  not. 

On  the  length  of  a  night  (passed  in  suffering  : 

Behold  1  the  dark  locks  of  our  night  are  turned  hoary  with  age.  She  has  become 
gray  like  myself;  or  rather,  a  meadow,  white  with  flowers,  is  spread  over  the  heavens. 
The  seven  nights  of  the  week  seem  to  have  come  together  in  the  sky  without  a  day  s 
interval  between  them. 

From  the  beginning  of  a  lutsida  in  praise  of  al-Mustain  Ihn  Hud  i  V  : 

My  patience  under  affliction  was  born  away  from  me  by  the  people  of  that  tribe,  when 
they  set  out  with  moons  encircled  with  necklaces  and  which  rose  from  over  a  willow 
branch  (5).   They  have  left  me  here,  in  the  valley  amongst  the  sands  of  the  desert,  but 
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wherever  they  go,  my  heart  journey*  with  their  caravan.  May  the  spot  where  I  last 
saw  them  on  the  border  of  the  valley  be  watered  with  grateful  showers,  copious,  but 
yet  nearly  equalled  by  the  torrent  of  my  tears.  O  my  friends !  will  those  days  ever  re-  H7A 
turn?  till  the  end  of  time  can  I  ever  receive  consolation  for  your  absence?  My  eyes 
are  bathed  in  tears;  and  in  my  bosom  is  a  heart  always  yearning  to  meet  you.  Fortune 
was  cruel  to  me  after  your  departure,  and  misfortunes  of  every  kind  have  alighted  a  I 
my  dwelling. 

In  the  eulogistic  part  of  the  poem  he  says: 

We  saddled  the  camels  of  eulogium  and  abandoned  that  spot;  its  fountain  was  not 
like  that  of  Sudda,  neither  did  it  produce  the  *aadt\n  (6).  And  we  went  to  a  prince  on 
whom  Joseph  had  bestowed  his  beauty,  and  whose  lofty  palace  had  been  reared  bv  So- 
lomon (7);  one  of  those  high-minded  men  whose  hands  are  torrents  (of  fjtiirnmihj:  and 
whose  minds  are  all  fire. 

This  kasida  is  of  great  length,  hut  we  shall  con  line  our  citations  to  those  jusi 
given.  Ihn  as-Sid"  was  born  at  Batalyaus  (Badajox),  A.  H.  444  A.  I).  1 052-3  ; 
he  died  at  Valencia  on  the  I5«h  of  Rajah,  in  the  year  521  July,  A.  D.  1 127  . 
— Sid  is  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  wolf  is  known,  hut  it  is  also  used  as 
the  proper  name  of  a  man. — Batalyausi  means  belmvjiivj  to  Itatnhjaus  (or  Bada- 
jox ;  this  city  and  Valencia  are  situated  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  and  have  pro- 
duced a  number  of  learned  men. 


I,  The  work*  railed  bjr  the  generic  title  of  Mathallatk,  or  Ternary,  treat  of  those  words  which  bear  three 
different  significations  accordingly  as  the  firdl  syllable  U  pronounces!  with  an  n,  an  i.  or  an  u. 

12)  The  word  Jix  is  ihe  plural  JU  and  signifies  travellers  who  halt  after  their  journey  and  untie  the 
t-irds  which  hold  their  baggnge  on  the  camel*.  It  must  therefore  mean  here  :  Observations  which  un/i>  or 
anravrl  knotty  difficulties. 

(3)  In  the  Arabic  Icil,  thi*  title  i*  incorrectly  printed  JW* \. 

( A]  AbO  AiyQb  Sulaiman  Ibn  Muhammad  lbn  Hud.  surnamed  al-MusuIn  blllah  came  to  the  throne  of  Sara- 
gossa  A. II.  ttl  (A.f).  1039.:    He  died  A  H.  438  (A.  I).  10W-71,  after  a  reign  of  seven  or  eight  years. 

:5i  The  moons  are  the  faces  of  fair  maidens,  and  the  willow  branch  ii  the  pliant  iraur  over  which  Ihe 
I  met  supposes  each  of  these  moons  to  culminate. 

■  6)  Sudda  is  the  name  of  a  well,  the  water  of  which  was  celebrated  for  its  purity.  Saurian  is  the  name  of 
«  plant  which  furnishes  eieellent  food  for  camels.  — See  Frcylag's  Maidani,  torn.  II.  pp.  617.  fiSO,  and  l>e 
Sary's  Hariri,  p.  39. 

(7)  The  poet  means  lbn  Hud  himself,  whose  name  was  Sulaiman  (Solomon  .  but  he  plays  upon  (he  word 
and  makes  an  aUusion  lo  the  edifices  raised  by  the  ruler  of  the  Jews. 
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IBN  NAK1YA. 


Abii  'l-Knsim  Abtl  Allah  some  sav  Alxl  al-Baki  Il>n  iMiiliaiiunad  Ilin  al-Hu- 
sain  Ibn  Dawud  Ibn  Nakiya,  was  a  native  of  aHlaiim  az-Zahiri,  a  quarter  in 
i be  city  of  Baghdad.  His  talents  as  a  poet  and  a  philologer,  bis  acquaintance 
with  the  belles-lettres,  and  his  abilities  as  a  writer  of  epistles  obtained  for  him 
a  liifjli  repulation.  He  composed  some  works  remarkable  not  only  for  their 
beauty,  but  for  the  instruction  which  they  conveyed  ;  such  were  his  Mulah  al- 
MuiiUilihn  elrijanries  of  polished  intercourse'],  and  the  Kitilb  al-Jumdn  (book  of 
pearls  ,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  similes  employed  in  the  Koran.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  a  well-known  collection  of  umkdnias,  in  which  he  displays  a  great 
command  of  pure  Arabic.  Besides  these  works,  he  made  an  abridgement  in 
one  volume  of  the  Kitdb  nl-Ayhdm,  and  a  commentary  on  the  Fasifi  (i ).  Hi> 
poetry  forms  a  large  book,  and  his  epistles  have  also  been  collected  into  a  ser- 
rate volume.  The  kdtib  Imad  ad-din  al-Ispahani  mentions  him  with  commen- 
dation in  the  Kharida,  and  after  giving  a  sketch  of  his  life,  he  cites  the  two  fol- 
lowing verses  addressed  by  him  to  a  certain  emir  who  had  got  himself  bled  : 

May  He  who  possesses  all  perfections  grant  to  you.  from  thy  blood-letting,  reco- 
very and  health.    Say  now  to  thy  right  hand:  "May  thy  bounties  never  cease  I  Pour 
forth  thy  showers,  for  thou  art  a  cloud  {nf  hrnrfirmrr  overshadowing  the  world  V 

These  verses  are  certainly  very  well  turned. —  In  another  of  his  pieces  he 
savs  : 

Since  your  departure,  my  dearest  friends!  1  have  never  been  familiar  with  the  sweets 
of  life,  and  sorrowful  remembrance  has  never  forsaken  my  bosom.  The  taste  of  sleep 
1  have  not  enjoyed,  neither  have  my  eyes  perceived  an  object  grateful  to  their  sighl. 
My  fingers  have  never  since  wantoned  with  the  wine-cup  when  the  bearer  passed  it 
round,  neither  have  they  touched  the  strings  of  the  dulcimer. 

Ibn  Nakiya  bore  the  reputation  of  an  atheist  and  a  follower  or  the  doctrines 
held  by  the  ancient    Greek  philosophers) ;  he  even  composed  a  treatise  on  the 
subject,  and  be  was  noted  also  for  his  disorderly  life.    It  is  related  on  gcMnl  au- 
57tfthority  thai,  when  he  died,  the  person  who  washed  his  body  previously  to  its 


interment  perceived  that  his  left  hand  was  closely  shut,  and  having  opened  it 
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with  some  difficulty,  he  found  in  it  a  writing,  the  words  of  which  were  intri- 
cately romhined  one  with  another.  After  some  time  he  succeeded  in  reading 
the  contents,  which  were  these: 

I  am  gone  to  seek  hospitality  from  one  who  never  disappoints  the  expectations  of  his 
guest:  and  I  hope  for  salvation  from  the  pains  of  hell.  Though  in  dread  of  God,  I 
confide  in  his  bounty ;  for  God  is  generous  and  bountiful. 

This  poet  was  born  on  the  15th  of  Zu  1-Kaada,  A.1I.  410  (March,  A.D.  1020;, 
and  he  died  on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  the  4lh  of  Muharram,  A.  II.  485  February, 
A.  D.  1092  ,  at  Baghdad.  He  was  interred  at  the  Damascus  Gate  Bdb  as- 
.NMn.-We  have  already  given,  in  the  life  of  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi  vol.  1.  />.10), 
a  fragment  of  an  elegy  composed  by  Ihn  Nakiya. 

I  This  work  u  juribuled  to  the  pbilologtr  Abo  l-Abbi*  ThiUb:  sw  yol.  I.  p*ge  84. 


ABU  L-BAKA  AL-OKBABI. 

Abu  1-Baka  AM  Allah  Ihn  Abi  Abd  Allah  al-Husain  Ibn  Abi  '1-Baka  Abd 
Allah  Mm  al-Husain  al-Okbari,  surnamed  Muhabb  ad-din  (beloved  for  his  reli- 
gion), was  a  jurisconsult  of  the  Hanbalite  sect,  a  skilful  arithmetician,  a  calcu- 
lator of  inheritance  shares  and  a  grammarian.  Baghdad  was  the  place  of  his 
birth  and  residence,  but  bis  family  belonged  to  Okhara.  This  doctor  was  to- 
tally deprived  of  sight.  He  learned  grammar  at  Baghdad  from  Abu  Muhammad 
Ibn  al-Khashshah  see  the  next  article;  and  other  teachers  of  that  time,  and  was 
instructed  in  the  Traditions  by  Abu  '1-Kalh  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Batti  (1  \  Abu 
Zuraa  Tahir  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Tahir  al-Makdisi,  and  some  others.  In 
the  last  period  of  his  life  he  was  without  a  rival  in  the  various  sciences  which 
he  professed;  but  his  attention  was  chiefly  engrossed  by  grammar,  and  on  that 
subject  he  composed  some  instructive  works.  He  made  a  commentary  on 
Abu  Ali  '1-Farisi's  treatise,  the  Iddh,  and  another  on  the  poems  of  al-Mula- 
nabbi ;  to  which  must  lx*  added  a  grammatical  analysis  of  the  text  of  the  Koran 
in  two  volumes,  a  small  volume  containing  a  grammatical  analysis  of  the  Tra- 
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ditions,  a  commentary  on  Ibn  Jinni's  work  the  Lumd,  ihe  Kitiib  al-Lubtlb  essence  , 
I i  t-atiiifj  of  the  examples  given  in  proof  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  a  grammatical 
analysis  of  the  verses  contained  in  the  Hamasa,  a  full  commentary  on  az-Za- 
makhshari's  Mufaxsal,  a  commentary  on  the  khotbds  of  Ibn  Nuhata  f'2  ,  and 
another  on  al-Hariri's  Makdmas.  He  composed  also  some  original  treatises  on 
grammar  and  arithmetic.  Numerous  pupils  studied  under  him  with  great 
profit  to  themselves,  and  his  reputation  extended,  even  in  his  lifetime,  to  dis- 
tant countries.  His  birth  took  place  A  H.  538  A.D.  1143-4;  he  died  at  Bagh- 
dad on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  the  8th  ol  the  latter  Rabi,  A .H.  GIG  June,  A.D.  1210), 
and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  outside  the  Gate  of  Harb. —  Okbari  means 
belonging  to  Okbara,  which  is  a  village  on  the  Tigris,  ten  parasangs  higher  up 
than  Baghdad.  This  s|>ot  has  produced  a  number  of  men  remarkable  for  learn- 
ing or  for  other  acquirements. 

1  Abfi  rath  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-IUki  Ibn  al-Halli.  the  hajib,  was  the  chief  tradition!*!  of  Irak  in  that 
age    lie  died  A. II.  5ft*  [A. I),  llrlfl  .  aged  eiKhtjMie^u  year*.— i,VujAm.) 

i  I  bate  given  the  text  and  translation  of  one  of  thete  Khotbat  in  the  Journal  .Uiatiqve  for  Jan.  18*0 


IBN  AI.-KHASHSHAB. 

Abu  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Ahmad,  surnamed 
Ibn  al-Khashshab,  was  a  native  of  Baghdad  celebrated  for  his  abilities  in  philo- 
logy, grammar,  the  koranic  exegesis,  Traditions,  genealogy,  the  calculation  of 
inheritance  shares,  and  arithmetic;  he  knew  also  the  Koran  by  heart,  so  as  to 
repeat  it  according  to  most  of  the  readings  (1\  His  mind  was  filled  with  every 
species  of  knowledge,  and  in  each  branch  of  science  he  displayed  abilities  of  the 
highest  order.  His  penmanship  '2:  was  also  extremelv  beautiful.  The  hltib 
Imad  ad-din  mentions  him  in  the  KharUla  with  the  enumeration  of  his  various 
talents  and  his  excellencies  ;  he  then  adds  :  "  He  composed  but  little  poetry  ; 
"  this,  however,  was  made  by  him  on  a  wax-light  : 

570  '  It  is  pale,  but  not  from  sickness ;  how  could  it  be  sick  when  its  mother  is  the  restorer 

'  of  health?  (3!  It  is  naked,  but  its  interior  [the  wick)  is  clothed;  how  strange  that  it 
'  should  be  at  once  both  clothed  and  naked !'  " 
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The  kdlib  quotes  also  an  enigma  !>y  Ihn  al-Khashshah,  of  which  (he  word  is 
hook ;  it  rims  as  follows  : 

It  has  many  Races,  yet  it  does  not  betray  your  secrets  as  a  double-faced  man  would 
do.  The  linos  <a*r<lr]  on  iLs  face  reveal  secrets  !<i.«rdr)  to  you  and  make  them  audible  to 
the  eye  whilst  you  look  upon  tliero. 

This  thought  is  taken  from  al-Mutanahhi's  poem  on  die  vizir  Ihn  al-Amid, 
where  he  says: 

Thy  enemies  called  thee  the  rdw  ('♦)  without  any  addition,  but  thy  Creator  entitled  thee 
ar-Rdit  al-Akbar  (the  grtatett  of  the  rhief*).  Thy  qualities  have  rendered  these  words 
of  His  as  a  writing  for  our  eyes,  so  that  they  fill  the  ears  of  him  who  uses  his  sight. 

He  composed  a  commentary  entitled  al-Martajal  'extempore  dissertation  on  Ahd 
al-Kahir  al-Jurjani's  grammatical  treatise  the  Jumal,  hut  he  left  some  chapters 
towards  the  middle  of  the  hook  without  any  elucidation;  he  wrote  also  a  com- 
mentary on  Ihn  Jinni's  work  the  Lurna,  but  did  not  finish  it.  He  was  dirty  in 
his  person  and  paid  hardly  the  slightest  attention  to  what  he  ate  or  wore.  The 
kittib  I  mad  ad-din  mentions  that  Ihn  al-Khashshah  was  an  acquaintance  of  his, 
and  that  he  had  kept  up  a  written  correspondence  with  him.  "When  he 
"  died,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  1  was  in  Syria,  and  I  saw  him  one  night  in  a 
"  dream,  and  said  to  him  :  4  How  has  God  treated  thee  V'-<  Well,'  he  replied. 
**  _ <  Does  God  show  mercy  to  literary  men?'— 4  Yes.'— 4  And  if  they  have  lieen 
44  remiss?' — 'A  severe  reprimand  will  Ik-  given  and  dien  will  come  eternal  hap- 
44  piness.'  "  — lbn  al-Khashshah  was  born  A.  II.  492  (A.  D.  1098-!));  he  died 
on  the  Friday  evening,  the  3rd  of  Ramadan,  A. II.  5G7  (May,  A.  D.  1172),  in  the 
house  of  Ahu  1-Kasim  al-Farra,  situated  near  the  gate  of  al-Azaj,  at  Baghdad. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Ahmad,  at  the  gate  of  Harh,  on  the  Saturday 
which  followed  his  dead).  The  funeral  prayers  were  said  over  him  in  the  Jami 
's-SuItan  the  sultans  great  mosque. 

I    Kor  the  readings  of  ihe  Komn,  see  vol.  I.  page  152. 
•1  The  autograph  has  xki,  n»l  diia.. 

3,  lu  ihe  Tradition*  it  it  mentioned  thai  Muhammad  praised  the  great  medical  virtues  of  hooey,  saying  that 
in  it  »as  a  cure  for  man.    Sec  Matthew's  Mithkit,  vol.  II.  p.  374. 

4!  ftrfii  or  rhirfmu  a  title  given  to  viiir.  and  chief  officer.  In  the  administrauon. 
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IBN  AL-FARAD1. 

Abu  M-YValid  AM  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Yusuf  Ibn  Nasr  al-Awh,  sui- 
named  Ibn  al-Faradi,  a  native  of  Cordova  in  Spain,  was  a  jurisconsult  deeply 
versed  in  the  sciences  connected  with  the  Traditions,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  and  character  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  Traditions  were  handed 
down;  he  possessed  also  immense  information  in  general  literature  and  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  Amongst  the  numlxr  of  his  compositions,  we  must 
notice  his  History  of  the  Learned  Men  of  Spain  ;  this  is  the  work  in  continua- 
tion of  which  Ibn  Bashkuwal  wrote  his  Silat.  Another  good  production  of  Ibn 
al-Faradi  is  a  treatise  on  homonymous  terms  ial-ilukhtalif  tea  l-SMlalif;,  and 
on  those  relative  adjectives  the  derivation  of  which  might  be  mistaken  (Mushtn- 
bih  an-JSiaba) ;  he  composed  also  a  history  of  tbe  Spanish  poets.  In  the  year 
382  iA.II.  992-3),  he  travelled  from  his  native  country  to  the  East;  in  this  visit 
he  made  the  pilgrimage  and  frequented  the  company  of  the  learned,  communi- 
cating to  them  information,  listening  to  their  instructions,  and  writing  down 
their  observations  (atndli).  He  composed  a  great  deal  of  poetry,  specimens  or 
which  we  here  give  : 

A  prisoner  enslaved  by  his  sins  stands  at  Thy  door,  his  heart  filled  with  dread  for 
reasons  which  Thou  k  no  west  well.  He  trembles  for  crimes  the  horridness  of  which 
cannot  be  concealed  from  Thee,  and  thou  alone  art  the  sole  object  of  his  hopes  and 
fears.  In  whom  should  hopes  be  placed, — whom  should  man  fear  but  Thee?  nought 
can  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  Thy  judgments.  Lord!  let  not  the  book  in  which  my  ac- 
tions are  written  bring  me  to  shame,  on  the  great  day  of  reckoning,  when  the  registers 
of  men's  deeds  shall  be  opened  to  view.  Be  my  consoler  in  the  darkness  of  the  tomb 
577  when  my  family  abandon  me  and  my  friends  know  me  no  longer.  In  Thy  abundant 
mercies  1  hope  to  find  pardon  for  my  transgressions;  if  Thy  mercies  fail  me,  I  am  lost 
forever! 

By  ihe  same. 

If  she  who  leads  me  a  willing  captive  be  not  equal  to  the  full  moon  in  beauty,  she  is 
yet  hardly  surpassed  by  it.  My  submission  as  a  lover  proceeds  from  the  power  of  her 
charms,  and  my  languishing  sickness  is  caused  by  the  languor  of  her  eyes. 

He  was  born  in  the  month  of  7A  '1-Kaada,  A.  H.  351  (December,  A.  D.  962 > 
During  some  lime  he  officiated  as  a  kadi  in  the  city  of  Valencia,  and  on  Monday 
ihe  7th  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  403  (April,  A.  D.  1013),  he  was  slain  in  Cordova 
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ai  the  storming  of  that  city  hy  the  Berbers  (1  ,.  His  body  lay  in  his  house* 
during  three  days,  and  was  at  length  buried  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  without 
being  washed,  or  shrouded,  or  prayed  over.  Speaking  of  this  subject  we  mav 
cite  here  a  circumstance  which  was  related  by  himself :  44  When  performing  the 
"  pilgrimage,  I  clung  to  the  veil  of  the  Kaaha  and  asked  of  Almighty  God  the 
14  grace  of  dying  a  martyr;  but  on  withdrawing,  I  reflected  on  the  terrors  of  a 
44  violent  death  and  repented  of  my  wish ;  I  even  thought  of  returning  and 
44  praying  God  to  consider  it  as  null,  but  shame  withheld  me."  It  is  related 
also  that  a  |>erson  saw  him  lying  amongst  the  slain,  and  on  going  over  to  him, 
heard  him  utter  these  words  with  a  feeble  voice :  44  Ko  one  shall  be  wounded  in 
44  the  cause  of  God,  (and  God  well  knoweth  him  who  is  wounded  in  that  cause! 
44  but  will  corneal  the  day  of  resurrection  with  his  wound  dropping  blood;  its 
44  colour  will  be  that  of  blood,  but  its  smell  that  of  musk  2)  ;"  thus  repeating 
to  himself  the  Tradition  relative  to  those  who  die  martyrs.  The  same  person 
said  that  he  expired  immediately  after.  This  Tradition  was  first  given  by  Mus- 
lim in  his  Hadith,  or  collection  of  the  Prophet's  sayings. 


(!)  Thi»  occurred  in  Uw  reign  of  HUMm  al-Muwaivad,  »ho  disappeared  In  the  eiU$lroph«  ind  «u  ne\er 
heard  or  after.  Sulaiman  lbn  al-Hakam,  niriumed  al-MiuUtn  billah,  then  asronded  the  throne  for  the  second 
time.   On  taking  the  city,  hit  African  troops  passed  three  davs  in  the  perpetration  of  every  eicess. 

1%  This  is  one  of  the  sayings  pronounced  by  Muhammad.— See  MaltheVs  Mithkdt  al-Matdbi*,  to).  II. 


AR-RUSHAT1. 

Abu  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  lbn  Ali  lbn  Abd  Allah  lbn  Khalaf  lbn  Ahmad 
lbn  Omar  ar-Rushati,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Lakhm  and  a  native  of  Almeria 
in  Spain,  was  assiduously  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Traditions,  the  Tradition- 
ists,  tlie  transmitters  of  oral  information  and  the  historians.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  good  work  on  the  genealogy  of  Muhammad's  companions  and  of  the  per- 
sons by  whom  die  history  of  (hi*)  deeds  was  handed  down  ;  it  is  entitled  lktibA* 
al-Anudr  w'lUimds  al-Azhdr  'acquisition  of  lights  atul  search  for  jlotcers  .  Th^ 
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compilation,  which  is  drawn  up  with  no  inferior  talent,  was  explained  hv  ar- 
Rushati  himself  to  his  pupils :  it  is  arranged  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Antdb,  a 
genealogical  treatise  composed  by  Abu  Saad  as-Samani.  Ar-Rushati  was  horn 
at  Oriuwala  Orihuela,  a  town  in  the  dependencies  of  Murcia,  on  Saturday 
morning,  the  8th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  II.  466  (February,  A.  D.  1074): 
he  died  a  martyr  at  Almeria  when  that  city  was  taken  by  the  enemy  on  Friday 
morning,  the  20th  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.1I.  542  (17th  October,  A.D.  1 147;  (1 ). 
— Rwthdti;  tliis  relative  adjective  is  derived  neither  from  the  name  of  a  tribe 
nor  from  that  of  a  place,  but  originated,  as  he  himself  stales  in  his  work,  from 
the  following  circumstance:  One  of  his  ancestors  had  a  mole  on  his  bodv,  and 
when  a  child  he  was  nursed  by  a  Persian  (or  o  foreign)  slave,  who  when  play- 
ing with  him  used  to  call  him  Ruthtdia  (2),  whence  he  became  known  by  the 
name  of  Rushdti. 

• 

system  of  piracy  which  detolatcd  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  taken  by  the  Christiana  after  *  long 
siege,  during  which  Alfonio  Raimond,  king  of  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  aided  bj  hit  Motliln  ally  Ibn  Ghinia 
and  by  the  king  of  Arragon.  blockaded  it  by  land,  whilst  the  count  of  Barcelona,  with  the  combined  Keel  of 
the  C.enuesc  and  Pisans.  attacked  it  by  sea.  We  find  here,  for  the  first  time,  the  precise  date  of  that  event. 

!Jj  I  here  follow  the  reading  of  the  autograph  MS.,  but  AiuAdra,  as  given  in  the  printed  tcit,  seems  pre- 
ferable.as  the  relative  adjective  RtuhAti  is  regularly  derived  from  it.which  is  not  the  case  with  fluiAfd/a, where 
the  relative  adjective  would  lake  the  form  or  HuthuXU.  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  unknown  lo  me,  but 
the  Portuguese  roxo  (red)  or  the  French  romte  appears  to  form  a  part  of  It. 


IBIS  RARI. 

Abu  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ihn  Abi  'l-Wahsh  Bari  Ibn  Abd  al-Jabbar  Ibn 
Rari  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  but  his  family  belonged  to  Jerusalem.  His  talents 
as  a  grammarian  and  philologer,  the  abundance  and  exactness  of  the  oral 
information  which  he  transmitted,  and  his  general  instruction  obtained  for  him 
the  reputation  of  the  most  learned  man  of  the  time,  the  greatest  hafiz  of  the  age, 
.",78  and  the  phenix  of  the  epoch.    He  studied  grammar  under  Abu  Bakr  Muham- 
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mad  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  as-Shantarini  1  ,  Abu  Talib  Abd  al-Jabbar  Ibn  Muham-  378 
mad  Ibn  Ali  al-Maafiri  al-Kortubi  f2),  and  other  masters  in  that  art;  he  was 
taught  Traditions  by  Abu  Sadik  al-Madini,  Abu  Abd  Allah  ar-Razi,  and  others. 
The  greater  part  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  was  familiar 
to  him,  and  he  composed  a  book  of  excellent  notes  on  al-Jawhari's  lexicon,  the 
Sahdh,  in  which  he  brought  forward  many  curious  examples  and  pointed  out 
numerous  mistakes  committed  by  that  author;  this  work  is  a  proof  of  his  ex- 
tensive information,  his  great  abilities,  and  his  profound  learning.  Amongst 
the  crowd  of  pupils  who  studied  under  him  and  profited  by  his  tuition,  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  was  Abu  Musa  (ha)  al-Jazuli,  the  author  of  the  Mukad- 
dama,  or  introduction  to  the  science  of  grammar,  of  whom  further  notice  shall 
be  taken  (in  this  volume).  Al-Juzuli  speaks  of  his  master  in  the  Mukaddama, 
and  towards  the  end  of  it  he  gives  some  traditional  information  which  he  had 
learned  from  him.  Ibn  Bari  was  well  acquainted  with  Sibawaih's  Kildb  and 
with  the  examples  adduced  by  that  grammarian  in  support  of  his  doctrines  (3). 
He  was  supervisor  of  the  Chancery  Office  (of  Egypt  ,  and  every  letter  addressed 
hv  the  government  to  foreign  princes  had  to  pass  through  his  hands  before  it 
could  be  sent  off ;  his  duty  being  to  peruse  it  and  correct  the  faults  which  might 
have  escaped  notice.  Such  also  was  the  post  held  by  Ibn  Babshad,  as  we  have 
already  stated  'vol.  I.  page  648).  I  met  in  Egypt  a  number  of  persons  who  had 
studied  under  him,  and  they  communicated  to  mc  some  of  the  traditional  in- 
formation which  they  had  obtained  from  him;  in  testimony  of  this,  I  procured 
from  them  certificates  of  license.  It  is  related  that  Ibn  Bari  spoke  his  language 
very  carelessly  and  that  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  Gnal  vowels, using  whichever 
came  uppermost.  This  he  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  said  one  day  to  a 
pupil  who  was  studying  grammar  under  him:  "Buy  me  a  small  quantity  of 
44  tpinage  with  the  roots  on  hitidaba  bioruku  ."  The  other  replied  (in  correcting 
44  him  "Yes,  hindabah  biorukih."  Provoked  with  the  observation,  he  ex- 
claimed: 44  Do  not  take  it  without  the  roots  'biorukA  ;" — repeating  the  fault  — 
44  if  it  be  without  roots,  I  will  not  have  it."  He  used  many  other  expressions 
of  a  similar  kind,  t>cing  quite  indifferent  to  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke, 
and  paying  no  attention  to  the  final  vowels.  1  have  seen  a  collection  of  notes 
made  by  him  on  al-Hariri's  Durral  al-Ghatcdss;  there  is  also  a  little  book  by 
him  in  which  he  points  out  the  mistakes  into  which  jurisconsults  have  fallen. 
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Resides  these  works  he  composed  an  able  defence  of  al-Hariri  against  ibn  ai- 
Khashshab,  who  had  written  a  work  in  order  to  expose  the  blunders  committed 
in  the  Makamds.  Ibn  Bari  was  born  at  Cairo  on  the  5lh  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  499 
March,  A.  D.  1106);  he  died  in  the  same  city  on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  the 
•27th  of  Shawwal,  A.  II.  582  (January,  A.  D.  1187).— Bari  is  a  proper  name, 
though  by  its  form  it  resembles  a  relative  adjective. 

It)  Aba  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik,  surnamed  Ibn  as-Sarrtj,  was  born  at  SanUrrm.  bul  h«  tiled 
his  residence  it  Seville,  lie  studied  grammar  under  Ibn  Abi  1-AaGja  and  Ibn  al-Akhdar,  and  received  Tra- 
ditions from  Abu  '1-kasim  au-Nafll  ^ki'JI  from  whom  al*o  be  learned  (»Ae  imdm  Milike  seoriM  tbe  Jfu- 
teatta,  which  be  then  transmitted  orallj  to  hit  own  dbciple*.  In  tbe  year  SIS  (A.D.  liai-J)  he  travelled  to 
Egypt,  where  he  taught  tbe  reading  of  tbe  Koran  and  the  Tradiiioni.  He  then  made  a  visit  to  Yemen.  HU 
works  are  the  Tanblh  al-Aibab  (a  hint  to  the  ttiie),  treating  of  tbe  Deaerl  Arab*  and  their  excellencies ;  a 
treatise  on  prosody ;  an  abridgment  of  Ibn  Rashlk's  work  the  Omnia  [tee  vol.  I.  page  384).  in  which  be 
points  out  tbe  mistakes  committed  by  that  writer,  lie  died  at  Old  Cairo.  A.ll.  545  (A.D.  HSO-tj.-(lbn  al- 
Abbars  Tokmila.) 

rS)  Abo  Talib  Abd  al-Jabbar  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  as-Maafu-i  was  born  at  Cordova,  bul  he  filed  bis  resi- 
dence in  Egypt.  He  learned  the  JfoAdmot  from  Abu  Muhammad  Abd  Allah,  tbe  son  of  tbe  celebrated  al- 
Hariri,  and  he  Uughl  them  on  his  authority.  In  tbe  year  552  (A.  D.  11S7)  Abu  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Bakr 
al-Judami  as-Sibti  learned  them  from  Aba  Talib  in  Egypt.- (Taawi.Ta.) 

i.3>  Those  examples  are  generally  single  verses  quoted  from  ancient  poems,  and  to  understand  them  well 
it  is  necessary  to  study  the  pieces  to  which  they  belong. 


AL-AADID. 

Abu  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  was  the  son  of  Yiisuf  Ibn  al-Hafiz  Ibn  Muhammad 
Ibn  al-Mustansir  Ibn  az-Ziihir  Ibn  al-Hakim  Ibn  al-Aziz  Ibn  al-Moizz  Ibn  al- 
Mansur  Ibn  al-Kaim  Ibn  al-Mahdi.  He  bore  the  surname  of  al-Aadid  and 
was  the  last  Obaidite  (Fatitnile)  sovereigns  of  Egypt.  We  have  already  given 
notices  on  some  members  of  his  family  and  shall  speak  of  the  others  in  the 
ensuing  portion  of  this  work.  Al-Aadid  was  raised  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin  al-Faiz  t'n  the  motith  of  Rajab,  A.  H.  555).  His  father 
Yusuf  was  one  of  the  two  brothers  who  were  assassinated  by  Abbas  on  the 
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death  of  az-Zafir,  an  event  already  noticed  (rol.  I.  page  222).  Al-Aadid  held 
merely  a  nominal  authority,  all  the  real  power  heing  in  the  hands  of  as-Salih 
Ihn  Ruzzik.  This  prince  was  a  violent  shiite,  most  hitler  in  his  execrations 
on  the  companions  of  Muhammad  (who  were  not  partisans  of  AH and  when- 
ever he  met  a  Sunnite  he  ordered  him  to  he  put  to  death.  During  his 
reign,  the  vizir  as-Salih  Ihn  Ruzzik  pursued  a  line  of  conduct  highly  repre- 
hensible, forestalling  all  the  provisions  in  order  to  raise  their  price,  assas- 
sinating the  great  officers  of  the  empire  lest  they  should  turn  against  him, 
and  weakening  all  the  resources  of  Egypt.  He  put  the  bravest  of  its  officers 
to  death,  and  left  not  a  man  of  prudence  or  resolution  in  the  country, 
whilst  he  displayed  great  ardour  in  seizing  on  the  property  of  others  and 
inflicting  heavy  fines  on  persons  who  never  had  the  slightest  business  with  57» 
him.  In  the  reign  of  al-Aadid,  his  relation  [Abu  Abd  Allah]  al-Husain  Ihn  Nizar 
Ihn  al-Mustansir  advanced  from  Western  Africa  with  a  large  body  of  troops, 
hut,  on  approaching  the  Egyptian  territory,  he  was  betrayed  by  his  followers 
and  delivered  up  to  al-Aadid,  by  whose  orders  he  was  put  to  death.  This  event 
occurred  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  II.  557  ;  but  according  to  another  state- 
ment, it  happened  in  the  reign  of  al-IIafiz  Abd  al-Mujid  (1 Al-Husain  had 
assumed  the  title  of  al-Muntasir  hillah.— In  the  life  of  Shawar  and  in  that  of 
Shirkuh  we  have  noticed  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the  fall  of  the  Fatimile 
dynasty  and  placed  the  Ghozz  family  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  ;  further  observa- 
tions on  the  same  subject  shall  be  presented  to  the  reader  in  the  life  of  Salah 
ad-din ;  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  a  long  exposition  of  them 
here. —  I  have  heard  a  number  of  Egyptians  relate  that  when  these  people  (the 
Fatimites)  commenced  their  reign,  they  told  one  of  the  learned  to  write  on  a  leaf 
of  paper  a  series  of  surnames  fitted  to  be  l>orne  by  khalifs,  so  that  they  might 
select  one  of  them  for  each  of  their  princes  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  This 
person  wrote  down  a  great  many  surnames,  and  the  last  on  the  list  was  al-Addid ; 
a  singular  coincidence  with  the  fact,  the  last  of  their  sovereigns  bore  that  very 
title ;  it  was  observed  also  that,  as  a  word  employed  in  the  language,  al-addid 
means  the  cutter,  and  in  fact  it  might  be  said  that  this  al-Aadid  cut  short  their 
dynasty.  I  was  also  informed  by  a  learned  Egyptian  that,  towards  the  end  of 
his  reign,  al-Aadid  dreamt,  when  in  Old  Cairo,  that  a  scorpion  came  out  of  a 
well-known  mosque  there  and  stung  him.    When  he  awoke,  he  reflected  with 
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dread  on  what  he  had  seen,  and  caused  an  interpreter  of  dreams  to  be  brought 
in,  to  whom  he  related  the  vision.  The  answer  he  received  was,  that  he  should 
receive  harm  from  a  person  sojourning  in  that  mosque.  Al-Aadid  immediately 
sent  for  the  governor  of  Old  Cairo  and  ordered  him  to  make  a  perquisition  in  a 
certain  mosque  which  he  named,  and  if  he  found  any  person  sojourning  in  it, 
to  bring  him  into  his  presence.  The  governor  went  thither  and  found  a 
whom  he  brought  before  al-Aadid.  On  seeing  him,  the  prince  asked  where  he 
was  from,  how  long  he  had  been  in  that  country,  and  what  motive  had  induced 
him  to  come  there;  to  these  questions  he  received  satisfactory  answers.  Struck 
with  the  (apparent)  veracity  of  the  #<}/?,  and  believing  that  a  person  so  miserable 
as  he  could  not  possibly  do  him  any  harm,  he  said  to  him  :  "  0  thaikhl  pray  for 
44  us;"  and  then  dismissed  him  with  a  present.  The  t&fi  returned  again  to  his 
mosque,  hut  when  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din  became  master  of  the  country  and 
formed  the  intention  of  seizing  on  al-Aadid  and  his  partisans,  he  consulted  the 
doctors  of  the  law  on  the  legality  of  the  measure;  they  declared  it  lawful,  inas- 
much as  al-Aadid  followed  heterodox  opinions,  to  the  perversion  of  the  true 
belief,  and  frequently  insulted  the  memory  of  the  Prophet's  companions  in  the 
most  public  manner.  Now  the  strongest  /afire  of  any  was  that  given  by  the 
rfl/i  who  lived  in  the  mosque  just  mentioned,  and  he  was  no  less  than  the 
xhaikh  Najm  ad-din  al-Khubushani,  the  jurisconsult  whose  life  will  be  found  in 
this  volume.  In  his  declaration,  he  summed  up  at  great  length  the  misdeeds  of 
those  people  (the  Fatimites)  and  declared  them  infidels.  Al-Aadid's  dream  was 
thus  fulfilled.  This  prince  was  horn  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  Muharram,  A.H. 
546  (May,  A.  D.  1151);  he  died  on  the  eve  of  Monday,  the  12th  of  Muhar- 
ram, A.  H.  567  (September,  A.D.  1171}.  It  is  reported  that,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  rage  against  Shams  ad-DawIat  Tiiran  Shah,  he  ended  his  days  by  poison. 
According  to  some  accounts,  he  expired  on  the  night  of  Aashura  (the  night  pre- 
ceding the  tenth  day  of  Muharram). 

;l)  TbU  event  il  not  noticed  by  to;  of  the  historians  whom  I  hare  consulted;  in  the  A'ty'Om,  Aba  l-M»- 
hisin  merely  cite*  Ibn  Knallikans  words,  when  giving  the  »ltetch  of  the  lire  of  al-Aadid  ;  but  under  the  year 
837,  he  takes  no  notice  of  «uch  an  occurrence.  The  revolt  of  Siiar  against  al-MusUli  in  A. II.  487  (see  vol.  I. 
page  180),  may  have  been  confounded  with  the  death  of  aMIasan  the  ton  of  al-IMlii,  in  529,  and  given  rite 
to  the  discordant  statements  here  brought  forward  by  Ibn  Khallikan. 
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ABU  R-RADDAD. 

Abu  r-Raddad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abd  as-Salam  Ibn  Abd  AlUh  Ibn  ar-Raddad, 
the  muttazzin  and  guardian  of  the  Kilometer,  was  a  native  of  Basra  and  a  man 
of  holy  life.  In  the  year  246  of  the  Hijra  (A.D.  860-1 }  he  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  new  Nilometcr  erected  in  the  island  of  (Raicda,  near)  Cairo,  with  the  in- 
sj>ection  and  direction  of  every  thing  connected  with  it.  This  office  continues 
to  he  exercised  by  his  descendants  to  the  present  time.  He  died  A.  H.  279 
'A.D.  892-3},  or  266  (879-80).— Al-Kudii  speaks  of  him  in  his  topographical  3UO 
description  of  Cairo,  and  also  of  the  young  girl  whom  thev  used  formerly  to 
throw  into  the  Nile  (1 ).    These  passages  are  to  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the 


11  Set  Une'«  Moitm  Egyptian*,  vol.  II.  page  263. 


OBAID  ALLAH  IBN  ABD  ALLAH. 

Abu  Abd  Allah  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Otba  Ibn  Masud  Ibn  Aakil 
Ibn  llal.il)  Ibn  Shamakh  Ibn  Makhzum  Ibn  Subh  Ibn  Kahil  Ibn  al-Harith  Ibn 
Tamim  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Hudail  Ibn  Muclrika  Ibn  al-Yas  Ibn  Modar  Ibn  Nizar  Ibn 
Maadd  Ibn  Adnan  al-Hudali  was  one  of  the  seven  great  jurisconsults  of  Medina. 
Of  these  doctors  four  have  been  already  noticed.)  This  Obaid  Allah  was 
grandson  to  the  brother  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Masud,  one  of  Muhammad's  par- 
tisans. He  held  a  high  rank  amongst  the  Tdbts,  having  met  and  conversed 
with  a  great  number  of  the  Prophet's  companions ;  besides  which  he  received 
Traditions  from  Ibn  Abbas,  Abu  Huraira,  and  Aaisha.  Traditions  were  given 
on  his  authority  by  Abu  'z-Zinad,  az-Zuhri,  and  others.  The  last-named  hdfiz 
said  that  he  had  seen  four  oceans  (of  knowledge),  and  that  one  of  thetn  was  this 
Obaid  Allah.  He  said  again:  "I  received  a  great  deal  of  traditional  know- 
44  ledge  on  the  Science  (of  the  law),  and  I  thought  that  I  had  acquired  a  suffi- 
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44  ciency;  but  on  meeting  Obaid  Allah,  I  felt  as  if  I  possessed  not  the  slightest 
44  particle  of  it."'  (The  khalif ')  Omar  Ihn  Abd  al-Aziz  was  heard  to  say  that  for 
him  a  conversation  with  Obaid  Allah  was  more  precious  than  the  world  and  all 
it  contained.  He  said  another  time  :  "  By  Allah  '.  for  the  advantage  of  passing 
44  of  an  evening  with  Obaid  Allah  I  would  give  one  thousand  pieces  of  gold  out 
44  of  the  public  treasury  I).*'  On  hearing  tins,  the  persons  present  said  :  44 How 
44  can  you  say  so,  Commander  of  the  faithful !  You  who  are  so  strict  and  scru- 
44  pulous  in  such  matters  ?"  To  this  he  replied  :  44  Whither  do  your  imagina- 
14  tions  lead  you?  Ry  Allah!  to  obtain  his  advice  and  counsel  and  guidance,  I 
44  should  have  recourse  to  the  public  treasury  for  a  thousand,  nay  for  thousands 
44  of  dinars  :  conversation  like  his  gives  fecundity  to  the  intelligence  and  repose 
44  to  the  heart;  it  dissipates  care  and  improves  social  manners."  Obaid  Allah 
was  as  pious  as  learned;  he  died  at  Medina,  A.  H.  102  (A.  D.  720-1,  but  other 
statements  say  99  or  98.  He  composed  some  pieces  of  poetry,  one  of  which  is 
given  in  the  HamAsa  (2) ;  it  runs  as  follows  : 

You  rent  my  heart  and  shed  in  it  love  for  you  ;  it  was  then  blamed  for  its  weakness 
and  the  wound  closed  up.  Love  for  Athma  has  entered  deeply  into  my  heart,  and  what 
my  bosom  manifests  accords  with  what  it  conceals.  Love  for  her  has  penetrated  it  to 
a  depth  which  food,  or  sorrow,  or  joy,  has  never  reached. 

When  he  first  pronounced  these  verses,  he  was  asked  how  he  (trho  was  a  grave 
man)  could  express  himself  in  such  a  manner,  to  which  he  replied  :  44  The  man 
44  whose  heart  is  wounded  finds  solace  in  complaining."  He  was  the  author  of 
the  expression  :  44  The  man  whose  lungs  arc  diseased  cannot  help  spitting." — 
Hudali  means  belonging  to  Hiulail;  this  is  a  large  tribe,  and  the  majority  of  those 
who  inhabit  Wadi  Nakhla,  near  Mekka,  belong  to  it.  Abd  Allah,  Oltaid  Allah's 
father,  died  A.  H.  80  (A.  D.  705).  At  a  time  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
Islamism,  the  chieftainship  of  this  tribe  was  exercised  by  his  ancestor  Subh 
Ihn  Kahil.  , 

ft)  It  U  neeeaMry  to  obsme  hm  that  the  public  money  could  only  be  employed  for  the  public  welfarr. 
and  that  Omar  Ibn  Abd  al-Aili  wa«  eilremcly  acrupulom  on  thii  point, 
fl)  See  tlamdta,  page  594. 
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OBAID  ALLAH  THE  MAHDI. 

The  genealogy  of  Abu  Muhammad  Obaid  Allah,  surnamcd  al-Mahdi  (the 
directed  by  God),  is  a  subject  on-  which  I  have  met  with  statements  of  the  most 
discordant  kind;  the  author  of  the  History  of  Kairawan  (I   says  that  he  was  the 
son  of  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Musa  lhn  Jaafar  Ihn  Mu-581 
hammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Ali  lhn  Ahi  Talib;  another  historian  calls 
him  Obaid  Allah  the  son  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  Jaafar  (Ibn  Muhammad 
Ibn  Ali,  etc.)  as  before;  a  third  states  that  his  grandfather  Ismail  was  the  son  ol 
Ali  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  AIkI  Allah  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Muhammad 
Ibn  Alt  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Ahi  Talib ;  others  again  call  him  the  son  of 
at-Taki  (the  fearer  of  God  ,  who  was  the  son  of  al-Wafi  (the  perfect  ,  who  was 
the  son  of  ar-Rida  (him  with  whom  God  is  well  pleased},  which  three  persons  arc 
designated  as  the  concealed  in  the  essence  of  God ;  Aida  was  the  son  of  Muhammad 
Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  Jaafar  (this  Jaafar  is  the  same  person  as  he  mentioned  above) ; 
the  real  name  of  at-Taki  was  Husain,  that  of  al-Wafi  was  Ahmad,  and  that  of 
ar-Rida  was  AM  Allah ;  they  were  called  the  concealed,  because  they  lay  hid 
through  dread  of  lieing  apprehended  by  the  Abbasides  who  had  been  informed 
that  one  of  them  aspired  to  the  khalifate,  as  others  of  Ali's  descendants,  whose 
adventures  and  enterprises  arc  well  known,  had  done  before ;  die  Mahdi  was 
called  Obaid  Allah  to  conceal  him  more  effectually. —  Such  are  the  statements 
made  by  those  who  consider  him  to  be  really  descended  from  al-Husain  the 
son  of  Ali,  and  it  may  be  observed  how  much  their  accounts  are  at  variance  : 
moreover,  among  the  persons  learned  in  genealogies,  the  most  exact  investi- 
gators reject  Obaid  Allah's  pretensions  to  such  an  origin,  and  we  have  already 
related  in  the  life  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Tabataba  (see  page  A7)  what  passed 
tween  that  sharif  and  al-Moizz  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  Egypt,  with  the 
answer  which  al-Moizz  made  to  him  when  questioned  on  the  subject  :  the 
words  of  that  prince  are  in  themselves  a  proof  that  he  did  not  spring  from 
al-Husain,  otherwise  he  would  have  set  forth  his  genealogy  without  having  had 
recourse  to  the  meeting  of  which  we  have  there  spoken  (2).    They  say  also 
that  his  true  name  was  Said,  and  Obaid  Allah  his  surname ;  according  to  them, 
his  mother  was  the  wife  of  al-Husain  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd 
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Allah  Ihn  Maimun ;  this  Maimun  was  surnamed  al-Kaddah  (the  piercer}.,  because 
he  was  an  oculist  and  lanced  eyes  in  which  humours  had  settled.  It  is  said  also 
that  when  al-Mahdi  arrived  at  Sijihnasa,  al-Yasa,  the  sovereign  of  that  city  and 
the  last  prince  of  the  Midrar  dynasty  (3),  was  informed  that  the  stranger  was 
the  person  whose  rights  Abu  Ahd  Allah  the  Shiite  was  then  proclaiming  in  the 
province  of  Africa ;  (of  these  proceedings  we  have  already  spoken,  vol.  I.  p.  465). 
In  consequence  of  this,  al-Yasa  imprisoned  Obaid  Allah ;  but  the  Shiite,  on 
learning  the  circumstance,  collected  a  large  body  of  troops  from  different  tribes, 
and  especially  from  that  of  Kitama,  and  marched  against  Sijihnasa  with  the  in- 
tention of  delivering  the  captive.  Al-Yasa,  being  informed  of  his  design,  put 
al-Mahdi  to  death  in  the  prison,  and  then  fled  the  city  on  the  approach  of  the 
hostile  army.  Abu  Abd  Allah  immediately  entered  the  place  in  which  al-Mahdi 
was  confined,  and  found  a  servant  of  his,  a  devoted  follower,  staying  by  the 
corpse  of  his  murdered  master.  Apprehending  that  all  his  plans,  hitherto  so 
successful,  would  come  to  ruin  if  the  troops  learned  what  had  happened,  he 
brought  the  servant  out  to  them  and  said:  "This  is  the  Mahdi  (4)."  The 
rest  of  his  history  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  it  (5).  He  was 
the  first  of  that  family  who  established  his  authority  in  Maghrib  and  maintained 
with  success  his  pretensions  to  the  khalifatc.  When  he  got  the  power  into  his 
own  hands,  he  put  his  missionary  (6)  Abu  Abd  Allah  the  Shiite  and  that  person's 
brother  to  death,  as  we  have  already  mentioned.  In  the  month  of  Zu  'l-Kaada, 
A.  II.  303  (May,  A.  D.  916),  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  city  of  al-Mah- 
diya  in  the  province  of  Africa,  and  he  finished  its  construction  in  the  month  of 
Shawwal,  A.  H.  308  '(February-March,  A.  D.  921).  He  also  fortified  Tunis  with 
a  wall  of  great  strength  and  repaired  a  number  of  its  buildings.  Al-.Sfnhdiyn 
was  so  called  after  him.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  al-Kaim,  on  whose  death 
al-Mansur,  the  son  of  al-Kaim,  ascended  the  throne.  Of  al-Mansur  we  have 
already  spoken  (vol.  1.  page  218).  After  him  came  his  son  al-Moizz,  he  who 
sent  his  general  Jawhar  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  where  he  founded  Cairo. 
Their  dynasty  continued  to  reign  in  that  country  till  overturned  by  Salah  ad- 
din.  We  liavc  already  given  the  lives  of  some  of  the  princes  descended  from 
Obaid  Allah,  and  shall  notice  the  remainder  in  the  sequel  of  this  work  :  they 
were  denominated  ObaidUes  on  account  of  their  descent  from  him.  His  birth 
took  place  in  the  town  of  Salamiya,  A.  II.  259  (A.  D.  872-3\  or  by  other 
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accounts  in  die  year  260  or  266  ;  but  some  say  that  he  was  born  at  Kufu.  5Uli 
Prayers  were  first  offered  up  for  him  as  khalif  from  the  pulpits  of  ar-Rakkadn 
and  Kairawan,  on  Friday  the  20th  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  297  (January,  A.  D. 
910);  this  was  subsequently  to  his  return  from  Sijilmasa  and  after  his  ad- 
venture there.  He  made  his  appearance  at  Sijilmasa  on  Sunday  the  7th  of 
Zu  'l-Hijja,  A.H.  296  (August,  A.D.  909).— The  province  of  Maghrib  was  thu> 
withdrawn  from  the  domination  of  the  Abbasides.  Obaid  Allah  died  on  the 
eve  of  Tuesday,  the  1 5th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  322  (March,  A.  D.  934),  at  al- 
Mahdiya. —  Salamiya  is  a  town  of  Syria,  situated  in  the  government  of  Emessii. 
—  Rakkdda  is  a  town  in  the  province  of  Africa. 

[1)  Hajji  Khalifa  notice*  five  author*  who  hare  composed  work*  od  the  history  of  Kairawan.— (See  Ktucgrl . 
ndition  of  the  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  torn.  11.  rape  142.) 

(3)  This  la*l  argument  ia  not  well  founded ;  lbn  Khallikan  himself  admit*  that  the  lhartf  Ihn  Tabltaba  »a* 
dead  many  yean  before  the  arrival  of  al-Moin  in  Egypt.  The  opinion  eiprestcd  by  our  author  and  ibr 
genealogist*  who  like  bim  lived  under  the  authority  of  the  Abbaside  khalif*,  cannot  be  of  any  weight,  a* 
they  could  not  hare  dared  to  enounce  any  other.  M.  de  Sacy's  Export  del  doctrines  del  Druzei  give*  the 
best  information  on  the  history  of  the  Hahdi  and  the  origin  of  the  Falimite*. 

(3)  He  wa*  not  the  last  prince  of  the  Midrar  dynasty;  the  last  of  them  wat  al-Motan  lbn  ay-Sbikir.  wh<> 
was  slain  A.  H.  96ft,  seventy  year*  after  the  death  of  al-Yasa. 

(4)  It  must  be  observed  that  lbn  Khallikan  give*  this  story  as  mere  report,  as  the  word  Jji,  or  it  U  taut. 
always  implies. 

(5)  See  it  in  M.  de  Sacy'i  Druse*. 

(6)  That  i»,  hi*  precursor  and  agent. 


ORAID  ALLAH  1RN  ARD  ALLAH  IRN  TAH1R. 

Abu  Ahmad  Obaid  Allah  al-Khu*ai  was  the  son  of  Abd  Allah  lbn  Tahir  lbn 
al-Husain  lbn  Musab  lbn  Ruzaik  lbn  Mahan.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his 
father  and  grandfather,  and  mentioned  the  high  favour  and  esteem  in  which 
they  were  held  by  al-Mamun ;  we  have  also  related  how  he  appointed  them  to  the 
government  of  Khorasan  and  other  provinces.  Obaid  Allah  held  a  military 
command  under  the  khalif,  and  acted  for  some  time  as  lieutenant  for  his  brodjer 
Muhammad  lbn  Abd  Allah,  who  was  chief  of  the  police-guards  (Shurta  at  Ragh- 
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dad  ;  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  was  promoted  to  the  vacant  place.  He 
ranked  amongst  the  most  eminent  of  the  tribe  of  Kudaa,  and  succeeded  to  the 
chieftainship  over  them;  he  was  the  last  of  the  family  who  died  in  possession  of 
that  post.  A  number  of  works  were  composed  by  him,  such  as  die  hhdra  {indi- 
cation ,  containing  a  history  of  the  poets  ;  an  epistolary  treatise  on  government; 
a  collection  of  letters  addressed  by  him  to  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Motazz ;  the  Kilab 
al-Bardat  ira  'l-Fasdhat  [on  the  excellence  of  style  and  perspicuity),  etc.  He  trans- 
mitted also  some  oral  information  on  the  authority  of  az-Zul>air  Ibn  Bakkar  and 
others.  As  an  epistolary  writer  and  a  poet,  he  displayed  an  elegant  imagina- 
tion, a  delicate  taste,  and  a  talent  for  conceiving  and  expressing  with  pro- 
priety the  finest  thoughts.    In  one  of  his  pieces  he  says : 

Does  pride  make  you  fly  a  youth  who  has  disclosed  your  name  [as  her*  tchom  he  adore*)'!  [  1 ; 
The  supplications  of  a  lover  are  entitled  to  an  answer!  From  a  distant  land  he  sends 
you  his  salutation ;  return  one  yet  kinder,  or  else  return  it  simply. — They  bridled  their 
camels  on  the  morn  of  separation  and  departed  with  their  loaded  caravan,  leaving  me 
behind  to  weep  over  their  abandoned  dwellings.  But  1  followed  in  their  steps,  and,  to 
remove  the  suspicions  [of  the.  jealnut  guardians  trim  surrounded  my  beloved),  1  said  that 
I  had  been  sent  to  drive  the  camels  and  cheer  them  with  my  song.  "  And  what  means," 
said  they,  "  that  sigh  so  deeply  drawn?  wherefore  droop  those  eyelids?" — "That  sigh," 
said  I,  "comes  from  this  long  and  weary  journey,  and  those  tears  are  caused  by  some 
"  grains  of  dust  which  have  fallen  into  my  eyes."  But  when  they  entered  the  land  of 
Najd,  and  night  had  spread  its  deepest  shades  around,  I  raised  my  voice  in  the  darkness 
to  call  on  my  beloved:  "O  thou  who  hast  disordered  my  reason  and  enslaved  my  heart! 
"  shall  1  hope  for  the  happiness  of  a  fortunate  meeting?" 

Since  writing  these  verses,  I  find  them  attributed  to  Abu  VTarif,  the  favourite 
poet  of  aUMotamid,  the  Abbaside  khalif. — Another  of  his  pieces  is  as  follows: 

O  what  deadly  pangs  were  ours  on  the  loss  of  those  friends  who  were  lights  to  guide, 
and  forts  to  protect  us !  [In  battle  they  were)  lions,  (in  beneficence)  gushing  showers,  (in 
danger)  firm  as  mountains,  [and  for  us)  a  safeguard  and  [wurcei  of)  ease  and  tranquillity. 
Fortune  was  never  unkind  to  us  till  death  removed  them  to  another  world.  But  now 
each  burning  fire  is  [an  emblem  of)  our  hearts,  and  each  spring  of  water  [the  likene$$  of 
our  eyes. 

r»B5     Bv  the  same  : 

The  true  prince  is  he  who,  though  deprived  of  authority,  is  still  a  prince  {at  heart). 
Worldly  power  he  may  lose,  but  the  power  which  his  virtues  eive  him  can  never  cease. 

By  the  same : 

Bender  service  as  much  as  thou  art  able,  and  be  ever  ready  to  dispel  the  affliction 
of  thy  brother.    The  best  days  of  a  man's  life  are  those  in  which  he  renders  service. 
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Obaid  Allah  having  fallen  sick,  was  visited  by  the  vizir,  lo  whom,  when 
he  withdrew,  he  addressed  a  note  containing  these  words  :  "  I  know  of  none 
11  but  myself  who  ever  felt  gratitude  to  sickness;  I  feel  obliged  and  grateful 
"  to  it  for  its  kindness,  since  it  procured  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  It  is 
'  with  me  as  with  the  Arab  of  the  Desert,  who  blessed  the  day  on  which  his 
"  beloved  and  her  tribe  departed  for  a  distant  land  :  *  Blessings,'  said  he  : 

•  Blessings  be  on  the  day  of  separation  despite  the  pains  it  causes !  it  was  such  a 
'  day  which  gave  mo  a  sight  of  {my  brlorrd)  Omni  Thabit.  It  allowed  roe  to  see  maidens 
'  brought  up  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  tents,  and  whom  1  could  never  have  seen  but 

•  in  the  descriptions  of  those  kind  females  who  spoke  to  me  of  their  beauty  (2).'  " 

A  note  similar  to  this  was  written  by  al-Bohlori  to  Abu  Ghanim  (3',  who  had 
fallen  sick  and  was  visited  by  the  vizir  : 

'  You  have  been  a  gainer,  O  Abu  lihanim !  and  may  genial  showers  never  cease  lo 
'  shed  abundance  on  your  land !  I  should  willingly  consent  to  suffer  as  you  have  done, 
'  were  I  to  receive  the  visit  of  him  who  went  to  you.    The  honour  which  the  vizir  thus 

•  conferred  upon  you  has  caused  joy  to  your  friends  and  vexation  to  your  enemies.' 

The  poetical  works  of  Obaid  Allah  have  been  collected  and  form  a  diu&n. 
He  was  tarn  A .11.  223  (A.D.  837-8);  he  died  at  Baghdad  on  the  eve  of  Saturday 
the  12th  of  the  month  of  Shawwal,  A.  II.  300  (May,  A.D.  913),  and  was  inter- 
red in  the  Cemetery  of  the  Koraish  tribe.  He  once  visited  the  grave  of  his  bro- 
ther Sulaiman  Ibn  AM  Allah,  who  died  A.  H.  2G5,  and  there,  leaning  on  his 
bow,  he  contemplated  the  family-tomb,  and  gave  utterance  to  his  feelings  in 
the  following  lines  : 

Sighs  of  sadness  mount  from  my  bosom, and  tears  flow  from  the  orbits  of  my  eyes,  on 
beholding  a  spot  so  small  inhabited  by  those  for  whom  my  affection  was  so  great ! 


1    The  autograph  ha*  l^y  X  JJ*\  <*»  VO«  pro-dly  avoid  a  youth  impelled  lo  for* 

sou.'  Thi*  reading  it  given  in  the  autograph  and  in  one  of  the  manuscripts  which  I  made  utt  of,  but  the 
measure  of  the  verse  doe*  not  permit  it.     The  reading  adopted  in  the  printed  ten  is  authorised  by  other 

;2)  Here  the  printed  lett  and  all  the  nunuwripls,  except  the  autograph,  give  a  reading  which  is  rhythmi- 
cally wrong.    The  true  reading  is  ^Utl^JI  O^1-'- 

i3.i  AbO  (ihlniin  as-ShAh  lbn  MlkAl  «os  governor  of  Vara;  his  prai*e«  were  celebrated  not  only  by  al-Boh- 
lori. but  by  Ibn  lhiraid. 
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ABU  L-HAKVM  AL-MAGIIRIBI. 

Abu  'l-Hakam  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  al-MuzalTar  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad 
al-Bahili,  surnamed  al-Maghribi,  a  physician  and  an  elegant  scholar,  was  born 
in  Yemen,  but  he  drew  his  descent  from  a  family  which  inhabited  Almeria  in 
Spain.  In  an  historical  work  compiled  by  Abu  Shuja  Muhammad  Ibn  ad-Dah- 
han  al-Faradi  'sec  his  life  in  this  work  ,  it  is  stated  that  Abu  'l-Hakam  went  to 
Baghdad,  where  he  kept  a  boy's  school  for  some  time,  and  that  he  had  a  know- 
ledge of  the  belles-lettres,  medicine,  and  geometry;  then  follow  the  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death.  Another  writer  says  of  him  :  44  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
14  accomplishments,  and  cultivated  with  equal  success  the  belles-lettres  and  phi- 
*4  losophy.  There  exists  an  edition  of  his  poetical  works,  which  arc  very  good, 
41  but  their  tone  is  in  general  licentious."  The  kdlib  lmad  ad-din  mentions  in 
504  the  Kharida  that  this  Abu  'l-Hakam  was  attached  as  a  physician  to  the  camp- 
hospital  which  always  followed  the  army  of  the  Seljuk  sidtan  Mahmud,  and  for 
the  transporting  of  which  forty  camels  were  allotted  He  says  also  that  as-Sadid 
Abu  'l-YVafa  Yahya  Ibn  Said  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  al-MuzalTar,  who  was  afterwards 
chief  kadi  of  Baghdad  in  the  reign  of  the  khalif  al-Muktafi  (Uamr  illalv,  and  is 
better  known  by  the  surname  of  Ibn  al-Murakhkhim,  was  a  phlcbotomisl  and  a 
physician  in  the  same  hospital.  The  kdtib  then  mentions  Abu  'l-Hakam's  talents 
and  conduct  with  high  approbation  and  notices  a  work  composed  by  him  under 
the  title  of  IKahj  al-Wadda  (I)  /»  Oilli  'l-Khalda  (path  of  humility  marked  out  for 
the  dissolute).  He  proceeds  to  stale  that  Abu  'l-Hakam  removed  to  Syria  and 
settled  at  Damascus,  where  he  had  many  amusing  adventures  indicative  of  his 
light-hearted  disposition.  I  read  the  following  anecdote  respecting  him  in  his 
Diuan :  44  Abu  'I-Husain  Ibn  Munir  at-Tarabolusi "— the  same  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  in  vol.  I.  paije  138  — 44  was  stopping  at  the  castle  of  Shaizar  with  the 
44  emirs  of  the  Munkid  family,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  great  attention, 
44  when  a  poet  of  Damascus,  named  Abu  '1-YVahsh,  whose  facetious  disposition 
44  rendered  him  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Abu  'l-Hakam,  resolved 
44  on  visiting  Shaizar, that  he  might  recite  laudatory  poems  to  the  Munkid  princes 
41  and  obtain  gifts  in  return.  He  therefore  asked  Abu  'l-Hakam  for  a  letter  of 
44  recommendation  to  Ibn  Munir,  and  obtained  one  written  in  these  terms  : 
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4  Hearken,  Abu  l-Husain !  to  the  words  of  a  man  who,  obliged  to  speak  unprepared, 

•  utters  his  thoughts  off-hand.  Hen-  is  Abu  'l-Wahsh,  who  goes  to  praise  the  family 
'  [vriti  whom  you  are  residing) ;  vaunt  then  his  merit  when  he  arrives,  and  repeat  to  them 
'  in  your  own  excellent,  language,  what  1  now  relate  to  you  respecting  him.  Tell  them 
'  that  he  is  a  man  the  like  of  whom  was  never  seen  before:  the  qualities  which  they  will 
'  find  in  him  render  unnecessary  any  description  of  mine;  any  other  information  than 
'  this  no  sensible  man  need  require.— Notwithstanding  his  continual  levity  (of  conduct, 
'  he  acknowledges  that  he  is  a  heavy  fellow  (2).  He  is  allied  to  silliness,  stupidity, 
'  and  folly ;  for  other  connexions,  he  has  none.    If  you  essay  to  open  him  with  the 

*  intention  of  discovering  what  he  contains,  you  will  open  a  vacuity.  If  he  sojourn 
'  with  you,  treat  him  with  indignity  and  contempt,  but  when  he  intends  to  set  off,  be 
'  officious  in  helping  him.  Give  him  poison  to  drink  if  you  find  the  opportunity,  and 
'  mix  it  for  him  with  the  honey  of  your  tongue  {flattering  lanyuage).'  " 

One  of  his  most  admired  pieces  is  a  humorous  maksAra  [poem  rhyming  in  a 
short  a),  written  in  imitation  of  lhn  Duraid's,  and  which  contains  this  verse : 

Things  joined  in  close  union  must  one  day  separate,  even  were  they  stuck  together 
with  glue. 

He  composed  also  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Imad  ad-din  Zinki,  the  son  of  Ak 
Sunkur  sec  vol.  1.  pages  539  and  225  ;  in  this  piece  he  has  combined  the  oppo- 
site extremes  of  gravity  and  humour.  The  greater  part  of  his  poetry  is  charac- 
terised by  the  natural  simplicity  of  its  ideas  and  style.  He  was  horn  in  Yemen, 
A.  H.  486  (A.  U.  10934  ,  according  to  lhn  ad-Dubai  tin,  in  his  supplement  (to 
the  History  of  Daghdoul);  he  died  at  Damascus  on  the  eve  of  Wednesday,  the  4lh 
of  Zu  'I-Kaada,  A.  H.  549  January,  A.  D.  1 155  ;  but  lhn  ad-Dubaithi  says  that 
his  death  took  place  after  the  second  hour  of  the  night  which  preceded  the  sixth 
day  of  Zu  '1-Kaada,  which  day  was  a  Wednesday.  He  was  interred  at  the 
Gate  of  al-Faradis.  —  The  kadi  lhn  al-Murakhkhim,  mentioned  in  this  article,  is 
the  same  person  on  whom  the  following  lines  were  made  by  Hihat  Allah  Ibn 
al-Kattiiii,  a  poet  of  whom  we  shall  give  an  account  in  this  work  : 

Ibn  al-Murakhkhim,  you  have  now  become  a  kadi  amongst  us !  say  if  it  be  fortune  SibS 
which  has  gone  mad  {to  bring  about  to  abturd  an  event),  or  is  it  a  prank  of  the  stars? 
Were  your  judicial  practice  confined  to  judicial  astrology,  your  decisions  might  be 
sometimes  right,  but  how  did  you  come  to  know  the  laws  of  Muhammad  ? 

(1)  This  u  the  reading  of  the  autograph,  but  all  the  other  manuscripts  which  1  have  consulted  and  the 
Bibliographical  Dictionary  nf  Hajji  Khalifa  have  ar-Radda. 

(S)  The  autograph  has  "bbuJI,  but  no  such  word  eiiau  in  Arabic;  the  true  reading  ia  'lAsi'!,  as  I  bate 
printed  it. 
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ABD  AR-RAHMAS  IBS  ABI  LAI  LA. 

Aim  Isa  AIkI  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Abi  Laila  Yasar  11m  Bilal  Ibn  Ohaiha  Ibn  al- 
Jullah  al-Ansari  was  one  of  (he  principal  Tdbh  who  settled  at  Kiifa.  Different 
opinions  are  hi- Id  respecting  the  true  name  of  his  father'  Aim  Laila,  who  was 
one  of  the  Anxdrx;  some  say  it  was  Yasar,  others  Dawud,  etc.  Ihn  Abi  Laila 
learned  Traditions  from  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib,  Othman  Ibn  Allan,  Abu  Aiyub  al-An- 
sari and  others;  it  is  mentioned  also  that  he  received  some  Traditions  from 
Omar,  but  this  is  a  fact  which  no  lulftz  considers  as  well  established.  His 
father  Abu  Laila  handed  down  a  saying  which  he  had  heard  uttered  by  the  Pro- 
phet himself,  and  it  was  he  who  bore  the  standard  of  Ali  at  the  battle  of  the 
Camel.  Ibn  Abi  Laila  received  also  Traditions  from  Abd  ar-Rahman  as-Shabi, 
Mujahid  ;  2  ,  Alxl  al-Malik  Ibn  Omair,  and  a  great  number  of  others.  He  was 
born  (A.  H.  21,  A.  D.  042)  two  years  before  the  death  of  Omar,  and  was  slain 
at  the  river  Dujail,  or  drowned  in  the  river  of  Basra;  some  say  however  that  he 
was  one  of  the  missing  after  the  tattle  with  Ibn  al-Ashath  at  Dair  al-Jamajim  in 
A.  II.  83  (A.  D.  702s.  Other  accounts  place  his  death  in  the  years  81  and  82  of 
the  Hijra. 

[I:  Ab«  Alyob  Khalid  Ibn  Zaid  al-Ansari.  a  member  of  tbe  tribe  of  Kbarraj.was  the  person  at  whose  house 
Muhammad  mopped  on  hU  arrival  at  Medina,  when  forced  to  abandon  Mckka.  He  fought  under  Muhammad 
at  Badr  and  Ohod,  and  under  Ali  at  the  battle  of  the  Camel,  at  Sifflii  and  at  Nahrawan.  He  died  A.  H.  M 
'  A.  D.  072',  under  the  wall*  of  Constantinople,  during  the  sie*e  of  that  city  by  the  troops  of  the  khalil 
Moawia;  a  highly  venerated  mosque  dill  mark*  the  place  of  hi*  interment. 

(2)  SmtoI.  l.pageMa. 


AL-AUZAI. 

Abu  Amr  Alxl  ar-Rahman  Ihn  Ami-  Ihn  Yuhmid  al-Auzai,  the  chief  imam,  or 
doctor  of  the  law,  among  theMoslims  of  Syria,  was  the  most  learned  man  of  thai 
country  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence.  It  is  said  that  be  gave  the  solution  of 
seventy  thousand  legal  questions.    He  dwelt  at  Bairut.    It  is  related  thai  when 
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Sofyan  ath-Thauri  heard  that  al-Auzai  was  coming  [to  toini),  he  went  out  to  meet 
him,  as  far  as  Zu  Taui  and  taking  the  halter  off  al-Auzai's  camel,  he  placeil 
it  about  his  own  neck,  and  as  he  went  on,  he  called  out  to  the  different  band.-* 
of  people  whom  he  met :  "Make  way  for  the  master !"  Al-Auzai  learned  the  Tra- 
ditions from  (Ibn  Shihdb,  az-Zuhri  and  Ata  (Ibn  Abi  liability,  he  taught  them  «> 
atli-Thauri,  who  gave  some  on  his  authority,  and  he  had  U'sides  a  great  number 
of  other  pupils,  amongst  whom  was  Ahd  Allah  Ihn  al-Muharak.  He  was  born 
at  Baalbek,  A.  H.  88  (A.D.  707  ,  or  93  ;  his  childhood  was  passed  at  al-Bikaa  (2), 
whence  his  mother  removal  him  to  Bairut.  In  stature  he  was  above  the  middle 
size ;  his  beard  was  thin,  his  complexion  tawny,  and  his  hair  was  usually  dyed 
with  hinna.  His  death  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  27th  of  Safar  some  say  in 
the  first  Babi\  A.  H.  157  January,  A.  D.  774),  at  the  town  of  Bairut.  His 
tomb  is  in  a  village  called  Hanttis,  situated  outside  the  gate  of  Bairut  and  inha- 
bited solely  by  Moslims.  He  lies  buried  in  the  kibla  of  the  mosque,  but  Un- 
people of  the  place  do  not  know  who  is  interred  ihcre;  they  merely  sav  :  "  Here 
"  reposes  a  man  upon  whom  the  divine  light  descends."  It  is  only  persons  of 
education  who  are  aware  of  the  real  fact.    A  poet  deplored  his  death  in  these 


May  genial  rains  descend  each  evening  on  the  tomb  in  Syria  whose  cavity  contains 
al-Auzai  1  a  tomb  which  contains  a  mountain  of  legal  knowledge!  blessings  on  that 
tomb  from  Him  who  knoweth,  and  who  workoth  good!  The  world  offered  itself  to 
him,  but  he  turned  away  in  pious  abnegation;  Oh,  with  what  resolution ! 

It  is  stated  by  the  lidfiz  Ibn  Asakir,  in  his  History  ol  Damascus,  that  al-Auzai 
went  into  a  bath  at  Bairut,  and  the  master  of  the  establishment  happening  to  be 
called  away  on  some  business,  locked  the  door.  When  he  returned,  he  went  in 
and  found  al-Auzai  dead,  with  his  left  hand  placed  under  his  cheek  and  his  face 
turned  towards  Mekka.  Others  relate  that  it  was  his  wife  who  locked  the 
door  undesignedly,  and  that  Said  Ibn  Ahd  al-Aziz  ordered  her  to  set  free  a  slave 
in  expiation  of  her  fault. — Auzdi  means  belonging  to  Auzfia,  which  is  a  branch  of 
a  tribe  in  Yemen  called  Zu  Kalaa.  Others  stale  that  his  ancestor  Auzaa  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Hamdan,  and  that  his  real  name  was  Marlhad  Ibn  Zaid. 
Some  again  say  that  al-Auzaa  is  a  village  near  Damascus  on  the  road  proceeding 


from  the  Gate  of  al-Faradis,  and  that  he  drew  his  surname  from  thence ;  it  is 
true,  say  they,  that  he  was  not  a  native  of  the  place,  hut  he  resided  there  for 
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some  time,  having  l>een  one  of  the  captives  made  hy  (he  Moslims  when  thev 
first  subdued  Yemen. —  BainU  is  a  village  on  the  coast  of  Syria ;  the  Franks 
look  it  from  the  Moslims  on  Friday  the  10th  of  Zu  1-Hijja,  A.  H.  593  (A.  D. 
1193  . 

:l)  This  plate  seems  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Basra. 

12;  Bikaa  or  Bik&a  '1-Kalb,  an  eitensive  canton  situated  between  Baalbek,  Eroessa.  and  Damascus,  is  well 
•  alcred  and  ronlains  a  great  number  of  villages.-vMarditd.)  See  also  Abo  l-Keda  s  Oeography,  Arabic 
tell,  page  40,note,  and  the  translation  by  M.  Heinaud.  page  49. 


IBN  AL-KASIM  AL-MAL1KI. 

Aim  Ahd  Allah  Abd  ar-Rahman  lbn  al-Kasim  Ihn  Khalid  lbn  Junada,  sur- 
named  al-Otaki,  hy  right  of  adoption,  was  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  Malik,  and 
not  less  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law  than  for  his  severe  self-mor- 
tification. He  studied  jurisprudence  under  Malik  and  other  teachers  of  the 
same  epoch,  and  he  continued,  during  the  space  of  twenty  years,  to  follow  Malik 
as  a  pupil.  On  the  death  of  that  imam,  his  disciples  studied  with  great  profit 
under  lbn  al-Kasim.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Mudamcana  (written  collection), 
containing  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Malikiles,  and  esteemed  hy  them  as  one 
of  their  very  l>est  works  on  the  subject.  He  gave  lessons  to  Suhmin  in  juris- 
prudence. His  birth  is  placed  diversely,  in  the  years  132,  133,  and  128  (A.  D. 
745);  he  died  at  Old  Cairo  on  the  eve  of  Friday,  the  7th  of  Safar,  A.  H.  191 
(December,  A.  D.  806),  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  outside  the  gate  of 
the  I,csser  Karafa,  opposite  to  the  tomb  of  Ashhab,  the  Malikite  doctor.  I  have 
visited  those  two  monuments,  which  are  situated  near  the  city  wall. —  Otaki 
means  belonging  to  the  OtakA  the  liberated ) ;  these  people  were  not  all  of  the 
same  tribe;  some  being  descended  from  Hajar  of  (the  tribe  of ,  Himyar;  others 
from  Said  al-Ashira;  others  again  from  the  Modarite  tribe  of  Kinana,  etc.  The 
great  majority  of  them  resided  at  Old  Cairo,  and  the  Abd  ar-Rahman  of  whom 
we  are  now  speaking  was  a  match  to  Zubaid  lbn  al-Harith  al-Otaki,  who  him- 
self drew  his  descent  from  Hajar  of  Himyar.    Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Kudai  says  . 
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"  Tlie  tribes  which  settled  in  the  Xtihir  bnrk  ijronnds)  of  Cairo  were  the  Otaka  ; 
"  this  bodv  of  people  consisted  of  bands  belonging  to  various  tribes,  which 
"  waylaid  the  persons  who  went  to  visit  the  Prophet.     In  consequence  of 
"  this  conduct,  he  sent  an  expedition  against  them  and  had  them  all  brought 
"to  him  prisoners;   he  then  gave  them  their  liberty,   and  for  this  reason 
"  they  were  called  the  Otakd  (I;."    "  When  Amr  lbn  al-Aasi  conquered  Mis.  , 
44  an  event  which  took  place  on  Friday,  the  first  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  '20 
44  December,  A.  I).  (S'*0),  the  Otaka  were  with  him  and  formed  a  port  inn  of 
44  the  People  of  the  Standard.    These  were  so  denominated  for  the  following 
"  reason  :  The  Arabs  of  each  tribe  had  taken  a  distinctive  slaudard,  but  some 
"  of  the  trilM-s  were  in  such  small  ntunl>ers  that  a  standard  could  not  be 
"granted  to  them;   on  which  Amr  lbn  al-Aasi  said:  'I  shall  establish  a 
4  4  4  standard  tearing  the  name  of  no  particular  tribe,  and  it  shall  l>e  your 
"  4  rallying  point.'     They  consented  to  his  proposal,  and  the  title  of  the 
44  People  of  (he  Standard  became  a  general  denomination  for  them  all,  and 
44  such  was  the  name  by  which  they  were  designated  on  the  muster-roll.  When 
44  Alexandria  was  taken,  Amr  returned  to  Fostat,  and  the  different  tribes  marked 
44  out  the  grounds  where  thev  intended  to  build  their  dwellings.    The  Otaka 
44  arrived  afterwards,  but  not  finding  building-room  where  the  People  of  the 
44  Standard  had  laid  out  their  settlement,  they  made  a  complaint  to  Amr  on  the 
44  subject,  and  Moawia  lbn  Hudaij  (2  ,  who  was  director  of  the  works,  advised  r,87 
44  them  to  settle  outside  tin-  other  tribes  and  call  the  spot  where  they  fixed  their 
"  residence  az-Zdhir  (the  outside,.    They  adopted  his  counsel,  and  they  then 
44  became  known  by  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  Zdhir."    All  this  is  taken 
from  a  Khitat,  or  topographical  description  of  Cairn,  by  Abu  Amr  .Muhammad 
lbn  Yusuf  lbn  Yakub  at-Tujibi  .T  ;  it  is  a  useful  piece  of  information  and  neecs- 
sarv  to  be  known,  for  which  reason  1  am  induced  to  give  it. 

■A]  The  citation  «hirh  fnllnm  is  taken  from  another  murk. 

(2:  This  name  U  generally  found  written  Khudaij  ^Ai,  but  its  true  orthography  i»  given  by  AbO  1-MahAsii, 

in  the  Bahr  az-Zdkhir  under  the  year  ifS.  — Abfl  Noaim  .Moania  lbn  Hudaij  lbn  Jofna,  a  member  uf  the  tribe 
of  Tojlb,  a  branch  of  that  of  Kinda.  joined  the  standard  of  Muhammad  and  was  present  at  the  ultiiif;  ul 
Mckka.  When  Amr  lbn  al-Aasi  got  possesion  of  Aleiamlrin.  it  was  lbn  Hudaij  whom  he  dispatched  «ith 
the  news  to  the  khalif  Omar.  He  lost  an  eye  in  an  expedition  against  the  .\ubiaus,  undertaken  by  lbn  Abi 
s-Sarh,  A.  H.  31.    He  commanded  three  expeditions  into  Western  Africa  in  A.  H.  31.  31,  ond  to    He  • 
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one  of  the  chief  partisans  or  Olhman,  and,  on  the  death  of  that  khalif,  he  fought  against  the  troop*  of  All 
;uid  slew  Muhammad  the  son  of  Abo  Rakr.  In  A.H.  45,  the  khalif  Moamia  named  him  governor  of  Maghrib. 
Towards  the  end  of  49,  he  returned  to  the  East  and  held  other  important  post*  under  the  lame  prince.  He 
died  A.  H.  82  ;A.  D.  (u2).—  ',AI-Dahr  ai-ZAkhir ;  an-XujOm  ai-Zdhira;  Journal  Atiatiqut  for  February. 
1841.] 

;3i  This  is  the  same  historian  noticed  in  vol.  I.  page  389,  note  i,2,.  I  should  have  there  observed  that  the 
date  of  his  death  as  given  by  Hajji  Khalifa  b  false  Instead  of  "248,  he  must  have  intended  to  virile  3W,  and 
the  fact  is  that  AbO  l->lah*Mn  notices  the  death  of  a  Ad/ti  named  Muhammad  Ibn  Yakub  lbn  Yusuf,  who 
died  in  that  year.  But  this  person  was  a  native  of  .Nauapur,  a  client  to  the  Omaiyidea,  and  he  bore  the  sur- 
name of  Abo  'l-Abbas;  here  U  therefore  a  double  error  committed  by  ilajji  Khalifa.  Ad-Dahahi  In  his  Annals 
i.  more  satisfactory,  he  says  under  the  year  350:  ••  In  the  month  of  Shawwal  of  this  year  died  Aba  Omar  Mu- 
"  tuirnitml  lbn  Yusu  f  Ibn  Ynkab  Ibn  llafs  Ibn  Yusuf  Ibn  Nusair  al-Kindi,  the  author  of  the  history  of  Egypt : 
■•  at  the  age  of  67  years."  Ibn  kballikan  in  this  place  gives  him  the  surname  of  Tujtbi.  not  of  Eindi;  but 
this  difficulty  is  cosily  got  over;  the  tribe  of  Tujlb  being  descended  from  that  of  Klnda  by  the  following  line: 
hinda.  Ashras,  as-Snkun,  Sablb,  Ashras,  Tujlb.— 1  mutt  observe  that  in  the  revised  edition  of  Hajji  Khalifa's 
tetl.  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Rol,  fond*  Srhuli,  Abu  Omar's  death  is  placed  in  A.  H.  350  ;  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations are  therefore  completely  borne  out. 


ABU  SULA1MAN  AD-DA  RAM. 

Abu  Sulaiman  Abd  ar-Rahman  lbn  Alimad  Ibn  Aliya  al-Ansi  ad-Darani,  a 
person  celebrated  for  his  mortified  life  and  one  of  the  mm  of  the  path  (1),  held 
an  eminent  rank  among  the  holy  ascetics,  and  was  one  of  those  who  were  the 
most  successful  in  their  efforts  to  attain  the  communion  with  the  divinity. 
A  saying  of  his  was  :  "  He  who  docth  good  works  by  day  is  protected  (Jty 
"  Providence  during  the  night,  and  he  who  doeth  good  works  by  night  is 
"  protected  during  the  day."  He  said  also :  "When  a  man  seriously  rc- 
"  nounces  his  lusts,  Almighty  God  removes  them  from  his  heart  ;  and  He 
"  would  be  too  just  to  punish  a  heart  for  the  lusts  left  in  it  (by  Himself  ." 
He  said  again:  "The  best  of  works  is  to  resist  the  passions  of  one's  mind." 
He  related  also  as  follows  :  "I  was  saying  my  daily  task  of  prayer,  when 
"  sleep  overcame  me,  and  behold  !  a  maiden  of  paradise  stood  before  me, 
"  and  said  :  '  Thou  sleepest,  and  yet  I  have  been  brought  up  for  thee  under  the 
"shelter  of  curtains  during  five  hundred  years!'"  He  pronounced  a  great 
number  of  fine  maxims.    His  death  happened  in  A.  H.  205  (A.  D.  820-1),  or 
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A.  H.  215. —  Ami  means  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Am,  who  was  the  son  of 
Malik  Ihn  Odnd;  it  is  a  branch  of  the  trilie  of  Madhij. —  Ddrdni  means  belonging 
to  Ddriya  ;  Dariya  is  a  village  in  the  Ghuta  or  cultivated  country  around  Damas- 
cus :  this  relative  adjective  is  formed  irregularly. 

(t)  Sterol.  1.  page  2.19. 


AL-FURANI 

• 

Abu  l-KAsim  Alxl  ar-Rahman  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  Ahmad  Ihn  Furari  al- 
Furani  was  a  native  of  Marw  and  chief  doctor  of  the  Shafites  in  that  city.  He 
was  profoundly  learned  in  the  dogmas  of  religion  and  the  developments  of  the 
law.  His  master  in  jurisprudence  was  Ahu  Bakr  al-Kaffal  as-Shashi.  He  com- 
posed works  on  the  dogmas  of  the  faith,  on  the  doctrines  of  his  sect,  on  the  points 
of  controversy  subsisting  between  his  sect  and  the  others,  on  dialectics,  and  on 
the  different  religions  and  sects.  Being  then  appointed  the  chief  of  the  Shafitc 
community,  he  filled  ihe  land  with  disciples.  In  explaining  the  doctrines  of  as- 
Shafi,  he  treated  some  portions  of  them  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself  and  de- 
noting great  soundness  of  judgment  .  On  these  doctrines  he  drew  up  an  instruc- 
tive treatise,  entitled  al-Ibdna  the  elucidation  ;  and  I  heard  one  of  the  learned 
say  that  when  the  Imam  al-IIaramaiti  was  a  bov,  he  went  to  al-Furani's  lessons ; 
but,  on  account  of  his  youth,  his  remarks  and  observations  did  not  receive  from 
his  master  the  attention  which  they  deserved:  from  that  time  he  always  pre- 
served a  feeling  of  rancour  against  al-Fiirani,  and  it  was  he  whom  he  had  in 
view  each  time  he  says  in  bis  Mbih/at  al-Matlnb :  A  certain  author  says  to  and 
so.  but  is  mistaken,  which  woids  he  always  follows  up  by  an  attack.  Al-Fiirani 
died  at  Marw,  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  401  June-July,  A.  D.  1069) 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  The  hdfiz  Ahd  al-Ghalir  al-Farisi  mentions 
him  in  his  Sidk,  or  continuation  of  al-Hilktin  Ibn  al-ltali't)  History  of  Nai sa- 
por.—  "Fttrdni  is  a  relative  adjective  formed  from  Furan,  the  name  of  his 
"  great-grandfather. '"    Such  is  the  observation  made  by  as-Samani. 

VOL.  II.  \l 


IBN  KIIALLIKAYS 


ABU  SAAD  al-mutawalli. 


388    Abu  Saad  Abd  ar-Rahman  the  son  of  Muhammad  (whose  real  name  was  Ma- 
mun},  the  son  of  Ali  (or  of  Ibrahim  it  is  said),  and  surnamed  al-Mutawalli,  was 
a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi  and  a  native  of  Naisapur.    To  his  great  learning 
he  united  a  profound  spirit  of  piety;  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct  was  not  more 
admired  than  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  he  investigated  legal  questions  ; 
and  in  dogmatic  theology,  jurisprudence,  and  controversy  he  displayed  abilities 
of  the  highest  order.    On  the  death  of  the  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi,  he  was 
appointed  professor  in  the  Nizamiya  College  at  Baghdad ;  but  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  476  (A.  D.  1084),  he  was  superseded  by  Abu  Nasr  Ibn  as-Sabbagh, 
the  author  of  the  Shdmil,  who  thus  filled  that  post  a  second  time(i)  but  was 
again  removed  from  it  in  the  following  year,  when  Abu  Saad  al-Mutawalli 
was  reinstated  and  continued  to  hold  it  till  his  death.    In  the  supplement  to 
Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi's  Tabakdt,  or  Classification  of  the  Jurisconsults,  which  was 
written  by  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  al-Hamadani,  this  author 
says:  "Ahmad  Ibn  Salama  the  muhtatib  (2)  related  to  me  as  follows:  When 
44  Abu  Saad  al-Mutawalli  took  his  seat  as  professor,  on  the  death  of  our  thaikh 
44  (meaning  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi),  the  jurisconsults  disapproved  of  his  sitting 
"  in  the  place  which  had  been  occupied  by  their  former  doctor,  and  wished 
"  that  he  had  given  a  mark  of  deference  to  his  predecessor  by  sitting  lower. 
"  Their  feelings  on  the  subject  did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Abu  Saad,  and 
44  he  said  to  them :  4  Know  that,  during  the  course  of  my  life,  two  events  only 
44  4  gave  me  pleasure ;  the  first,  that  I  came  from  beyond  the  Oxus  and  entered 
44  4  Sarakhs  in  garments  much  used  and  not  such  as  arc  worn  by  persons  of 
44  4  learning  :  1  then  went  to  the  conference  held  by  Abu  '1-Harith  Ibn  Abi 
44  4  '1-Fadl  as-Sarakhsi  and  sat  down  behind  his  pupils :  they  then  discussed 
4  4  4  a  question,  and  I  spoke  upon  it  and  made  objections  ;  when  it  came  to  my 
44  4  turn  to  speak  again,  Abu  'l-Harith  bid  me  come  forward  and  I  obeyed;  I 
"  4  again  spoke  in  my  turn,  and  he  told  me  to  draw  nearer,  till  at  last  he  called 
44  *  me  to  him  and  seated  me  by  his  side;  he  then  stood  up  with  me  and  ad- 
•4  •  mitted  me  into  the  number  of  his  disciples.    On  this  occasion  I  was  over- 
4  4  4  powered  with  joy.    The  second  circumstance  which  gave  me  pleasure  was, 
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"  1  to  be  judged  worthy  of  succeeding  our  shaikh  Abu  Ishak,  which  is  the  great- 
"  '  est  delight  and  favour  1  could  ever  hope  to  enjoy.'  "  A  number  of  eminent 
jurisconsults  finished  their  studies  under  him  ;  he  himself  had  studied  the  law  at 
Marw  under  Abu  '1-Kasim  Abd  ar-Rahman  al-Furani  (tee  page  89\  at  Marw 
ar-Rud  under  the  Kadi  Husain,  and  at  Bokhara  under  Abu  Sahl  Ahmad  Ibn 
AH  'l-Abiwardi  (3).  He  learned  also  the  Traditions,  and  composed  a  work  on 
jurisprudence,  entitled  Tatimmat  al-Jhdna,  intended  to  form  the  completion  of 
his  master  al-Furani's  treatise,  the  Ibdna,  but  he  did  not  live  to  finish  it.  It  only 
went  as  far  as  the  chapter  on  punishments,  but  was  terminated  afterwards  by 
the  joint  labours  of  some  doctors,  one  of  whom,  Abu  '1-Futuh  Asaad  al-ljli  has 
been  already  noticed  (vol.  I.  page  191).  They  did  not,  however,  follow  the  plan 
nor  attain  the  object  of  the  original  author,  who  had  collected  into  that  treatise 
legal  questions  of  the  rarest  occurrence,  and  extraordinary  cases,  scarcely  ever  to 
be  found  in  any  other  book.  Al-Mutawalli  composed  also  a  short  but  very  in- 
structive treatise  on  the  division  of  inheritances,  and  he  drew  up  a  system  of 
controversy  containing  the  indication  of  the  different  manners  in  which  ques- 
tions may  be  discussed.  Another  of  his  works  is  a  short  treatise  on  the  dogmas 
of  the  Moslim  faith.  All  his  writings  are  highly  instructive.  He  was  born  at 
Naisapur,  A.H.  426  (A.D.  1 034-5),  some  say  A.H.  427  ;  he  died  at  Baghdad  on 
the  eve  of  Friday,  the  18th  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  478  (February,  A.  D.  1086), 
and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  at  the  Abrcz  Gate. — I  do  not  know  for  what 
reason  he  received  the  surname  of  al-Muiawalli,  neither  does  as-Samani  men- 
tion it. 

(I!  See  vol.  I.  page  11,  and  (he  lire  of  Ibn  aa-Sabbagh  in  thb  volume. 
:i)  See  vol.  I.  page  378. 

(3)  Abo.  Sabl  Ahmad  Ibn  Ali  T-Ablwardi  was  a  doctor  of  the  Sha6»e  .eel.  but  liule  elae  u  known  of  bini 
than  what  is  here  indiratod  by  Ibn  Khallikan.  The  author  of  Ihe  Tabakdl  at-Shdftyin  place*  hi.  death,  b* 
conjecture,  between  A.H.  460  and  480. 
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FAKHR  AD-DIN  IBN  ASAKIR  THE  JURISCONSULT. 

Abu  Mansur  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Hibal  Allah 
Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Husain  ad-Dimishki  (native  of  Damascus),  surnamed  Fakhr 
300  ad-din  (glory  of  (he  faith  ,  and  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Ibn  Asakir 
al-Fakih  [the  jurisconsult  ,  was  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  and  the  most 
eminent  person  of  that  age  for  his  learning  and  piety.  He  studied  jurispru- 
dence under  Kutb  ad-din  Abu  1-Maali  Masud  an-Naisapuri  (a  shaikh  whose  life 
will  be  found  in  this  work\  and  derived  great  profit  from  his  tuition  during 
the  period  in  which  he  lived  with  him  as  a  pupil.  He  then  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  master,  and,  confiding  in  his  own  abilities,  he  professed  for  some  time 
at  Jerusalem  and  Damascus.  Many  of  those  who  attended  his  lessons  and  com- 
pleted their  studies  under  him  rose  to  distinction  as  imams  of  great  talent. 
The  legal  opinions  which  he  gave  as  a  m&fti  were  held  in  high  esteem  for 
their  correctness.  He  was  brother's  son  to  the  hdfiz  Abu  'l-Kasim  Ali  Ibn  Asa- 
kir, author  of  ihe  history  of  Damascus.  This  family  produced  a  number  of 
men  eminent  for  their,  learning  and  for  the  exalted  posts  which  they  filled. 
Fakhr  ad-din  was  born,  to  the  l»est  of  my  opinion,  A.  H.  550  (A.  D.  1155-6  , 
and  a  note  in  his  own  handwriting  states  that  his  birth  took  place  in  that 
year  (I  ).  He  died  at  Damascus  on  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  Rajah,  A.  II.  620 
(August,  A.  D.  11 23;.  I  have  visited  his  tomb,  which  is  situated  in  the  Ceme- 
tery of  the  Sufis,  outside  Damascus. 

(1)  ll  may  be  p«rc«lved  that  Ibis  tail  pauage  tu  added  subaequcnily.   In  tbe  autograph,  it  it  written  in 
the  margin. 


ABU  'L-KASIM  AZ-ZAJJAJI. 

Abu  "l-Kasim  AIkJ  ar-Rahinan  Ibn  Ishak  az-Zajjaji  was  an  inhabitant  of  Bagh- 
dad from  his  early  youth,  but  by  his  birth  he  belonged  to  Nahiwend,  which 
was  also  the  native  place  of  his  family.    He  was  a  master  of  the  highest  au- 
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thorily  in  (he  science  of  grammar,  on  which  subject  he  wrote  his  hitilb  nl-Jumal 
al-Kubra  the  greater  collection  ,  which  is  an  instructive  work,  hut  extended  to 
too  great  a  length  hy  the  number  of  examples.  He  learned  grammar  from 
Muhammad  Ibn  al-Abbas  al-Yazidi,  Abu  Bakr  Ihn  Duraid,  and  Abu  Rakr  lhn 
al-Anbari  ;  he  had  been  also  the  private  pupil  of  Abu  Isbak  Ibrahim  Ibn  as- 
Sari  az-Zajjaj  (tee  his  life,  vol.  I.  page  '28;,  and  from  this  circumstance  he  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  az-Zajjdji.  Great  numbers  profited  by  his  tuition  and 
finished  their  studies  under  him  at  Damascus,  where  he  had  fixed  his  residence. 
His  death  took  place  in  that  city,  in  the  month  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  337  January, 
A.D.  9'»0);  some  say,  but  erroneously,  in  A.H.  330,  or  in  Ramadan,  A. II.  340. 
It  has  been  stated  also  that  he  died  at  Tiberias.  (/  have  since  discovered  that)  he 
left  Damascus  in  company  with  Ibn  al-Harith,  the  administrator  of  the  estates 
belonging  to  the  Ikhsbidc  family  I),  and  (that)  he  died  at  Tiberias.  His  work, 
the  Jumal,  is  most  instructive,  and  none  ever  studied  it  without  deriving  great 
profit  from  the  information  it  conveys.  It  is  said  that  he  composed  it  at  Mekka, 
and  that  on  finishing  each  chapter,  he  went  seven  times  round  the  Kaalxa,  prov- 
ing the  Almighty  to  jiardon  his  sins  and  render  his  book  useful  to  those  who 
read  it. 


(1)  The  Ikhihlde  prince  Anujor  wai  then  reigning  In  Ea-vpt  under  the  tutorship  of  the  celebrated  Kifur. 
He  held  his  authority  over  that  country  and  SyrU  by  right  of  an  act  of  confirmation  Ujued  by  the  khalif  of 
Baghdad,  ar-IUdi.-iSe*  the  life  of  KAfor.) 


IRN  YUNUS  THE  HISTORIAN. 

Abu  Said  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Abi  l-Hasan  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Musa  Yunus  Ibn 
Abd  al-Aala  Ibn  Musa  Ibn  Maisara  Ibn  Hafs  lhn  Haiyan  as-Sadafi  was  a  native 
of  Egypt i  a  traditionist  and  an  historian.  The  information  which  he  had  ac- 
quired respecting  eminent  men,  his  acquaintance  with  the  works  in  which  their 
history  was  set  forth,  and  the  correctness  of  the  facts  which  he  adduces  from 
personal  knowledge,  entitle  him  to  the  highest  confidence.    He  composed  two 
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Egyptian  histories, — the  greater,  containing  the  lives  of  natives  of  that  country; 
and  the  less,  giving  an  account  of  the  most  remarkahle  foreigners  hy  whom  it 
was  visited.  These  works  display  no  inferior  talent,  and  have  heen  conti- 
nued, on  the  same  plan,  hy  Abu  l-Kasim  Yahya  Ibn  Ali  al-Hadtami  1  :.  Abu 
Saad  was  a  grandson  of  Yunus  Ibn  AM  al-Aala,  one  of  as-Shafi's  most  distin- 
guished disciples  and  a  transmitter  of  that  imam's  modern  sayings  (2);  we  shall 
give  his  life  in  this  work.  Ibn  Yunus  died  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  the  latter 
Jornada,  A.  II.  347  (September,  A.  D.  958) ;  the  funeral  prayers  were  said  over 
him  the  next  day  by  Abu  'l-Kasim  Ibn  llajjuj,  and  the  following  elegy  was  com- 
MO  posed  on  his  death  by  the  grammarian  and  prosodist  Abu  Isa  AM  ar-Rahman 
Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  AM  Allah  Ibn  Sulaiman  al-Khaulani  al-Khashshab,  who  was  a 
native  of  Egypt : 

By  thy  books  and  thy  lessons  thou  hast  spread  learning  throughout  the  world  (3),  and 
after  a  happy  life  thou  art  become  one  of  the  lamented.  And  we,  Abu  Said!  shall  not 
relax  our  dutiful  efforts,  till  thy  works,  confirming  and  correcting  [iht  ttattmtntt  of  hitto- 
rt'aiw),  have  obtained  a  wide  renown.  In  writing  history,  thy  ardour  did  not  cease,  till 
thy  name  appeared  to  us,  enregistcred  in  its  annals.  I  have  inscribed  this  fatal  date  on 
my  mind  and  written  it  in  my  pages,  that  he  may  know  it  who  records  my  death,  if  it 
happen  that  I  leave  a  friend  to  regret  me  (4).  Thou  hast  displayed  a  standard  to 
make  known  the  fame  of  those  who  dwell  in  Egypt,  and  hast  set  it  up  on  the  basis  of 
their  merit  (5).  Thou  hast  revealed  their  glory,  [to  tubtitl]  among  mankind  as  long  as 
the  voice  of  the  turtle-dove  is  heard  (6)  resounding  in  the  groves.  Thou  hast  pointed  out 
their  brilliant  genius ;  thou  hast  selected  the  eminent  (7) ;  men  whose  talents  attract  in- 
vestigation. Thou  hast  spread  the  fame  of  the  illustrious  dead,  and  they  still  live  in 
the  notices  wherein  thou  Iracesl  their  descent ;  mentioned  thus,  they  seem  not  to  have 
died.  Noble  qualities  oblige  to  noble  deeds;  and  in  thee,  0  Abd  ar-Rahman !  these 
qualities  were  firmly  implanted.  Thou  art  now  hidden  from  our  eyes;  and  let  the  world 
produce  the  greatest  man  it  may,  he  too  must  disappear.  Such  are  death's  doings : 
he  never  spares  him  who  is  cherished  by  his  friends. 

Sadafi  means  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  as-Sadif,  the  son  of  Sahl,  a  great  branch 
of  the  tribe  of  Ilimyar,  which  settled  in  Egypt.  This  relative  adjective  is  pro- 
nounced with  an  a  in  the  second  syllable,  although  the  word  from  which  it  is 
derived  has  that  syllabic  with  an  i ;  it  is  thus  also  with  Namari,  derived  from 
\amira,  and  such  is  indeed  the  general  rule  'when  the  primitive  has  an  t  in 
the  second  syllable).  (It  must  however  be  remarked  that  as-Sadif  is  sometimes 
pronounced  as-Sadaf.] — Abu  Isa  AM  ar-Rahman,  author  of  the  verses  just 
given,  died  in  the  month  of  Safar,  A.H.  366  (October,  A.D.  976  . 
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(1)  According  to  Hajji  khalifa,  Fluegel's  edition,  vol.  II.  page  148,  Abu  'l-Kasim  Yahya  Ibn  All  al-lladrami. 
turnanied  at-Tahhin,  died  A.H.  410  (A.D.  1028-6;.  In  the  Mine  page,  line  7.  is  a  double  error,  as  instead 
of  Ibn  Yutuf  Abd-el-rahman  Ben  Ahmed  Sufi  we  must  read  Ibn  Yunut  Abd-el-rahman  Ben  Ahmtd 
Sadtfi;  it  being,  in  fact,  the  same  person  whose  life  is  here  given  by  Ibn  Khallikan. 

(J)  See  rol.  I.  page  374,  note  (B1,. 

(3)  In  the  autograph  manuscript,  two  different  readings  arc  given  of  this  first  hemistich ;  that  of  the  leu 
runs  thus:  L_> jxij  lii ji-i  oXJ*  _!,vLi>.  "Tbou  hast  spread  thy  learning  abroad,  east  and  west;"  the 
other,  inserted  in  the  margin,  runs  as  follows:  lojJLij  liJ^sJ  ^lOt  wou-j  "Thou  bast  made  thy 
"  knowledge  clear  to  others  by  thy  written  works  and  rendered  it  accessible  by  thy  explanations  "  The  read- 
ing which  I  followed  is  given  by  al-Yift  In  his  Annals. 

(4)  For  {jj^  the  autograph  has  'jy-^*;  if  the  latter  reading  be  adopted,  the  translation  of  the  vers.- 
should  run  thus:  "That  he  may  know  it  who  records  nry  death,  ir  indeed  1  be  deemed  worthy  of  notice.' 

(8)  In  this  verse  Ibn  Khallikan  writes  Jl^s^;  the  verse  then  signifies:  "Tbou  bast  displayed  a  standard  to 
"  honour  the  merit  of  those  who  dwell  in  Egypt,  (<i  itandard)  6rmly  set  up." 

(6)  For  the  autograph  has  ^olsc—.   The  meaning  is  then:  "As  long  as  the  cooing  of  the  lurtlr- 

"  dove  resounds  in  the  groves." 
O)  Hew  the  autograph  has  for  ;  the  sense  i*  the  same. 


IBN  AL-ANBARI  THE  GRAMMARIAN. 

Abu  1-Barakat  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Abi  'l-Wafa  Muhammad  Ibn  Obaid  Allah 
Ibn  Abi  Said  al-Anbari  the  grammarian,  surnamed  Kamal  ad-din  ( perfection  of 
religion),  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  masters  in  the  science  he  professed. 
From  his  early  youth  till  the  time  of  his  death  he  resided  at  Baghdad,  where  he 
studied,  at  the  Nizdmiya  college,  the  system  of  jurisprudence  peculiar  to  the 
Shafitc  sect,  and  gave  lessons  in'!  grammar.  He  learned  philology  from  Abu 
Mansur  (Mauh&b)  Ibn  al-Jawaliki  and  had  lived  as  a  private  pupil  with  the 
thartf  Abu  'l-Saadat  Hibat  Allah  Ibn  as-Shajari  (1),  under  whose  tuition  he  made 
great  progress  and  attained  a  profound  knowledge  of  philology-  His  own  les- 
sons were  attended  by  great  numbers  who  afterwards  became  conspicuous  for 
their  learning,  and  with  some  of  whom  I  was  acquainted.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  grammatical  work,  easy  to  be  understood  and  highly  instructive,  entitled  Atrdr 
aUArabiya  (tecreU  of  the  Arabic  language}  ;  he  composed  also  another  treatise  on 
the  same  subject,  bearing  the  title  of  al-Mizdn  the  balance:.    In  a  third  work. 
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which,  though  short,  is  comprehensive,  he  gives  a  chronological  list  (Tabakdt  of 
the  literary  men,  both  ancient  and  modern.  All  his  productions  are  replete  with 
information,  and  his  personal  instructions  were,  by  divine  favour,  so  highly 
successful  that  none  ever  received  them  without  rising  to  distinction.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  renounced  the  world  and  worldly  society,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  his  chamber  that  he  might  pass  his  time  in  study  and  prayer; 
thus  holding  to  the  last  a  most  praiseworthy  conduct.  His  birth  took  place  in 
the  month  of  the  latter  Kahi,  A.  H.  513  (July-August,  A.  D.  1H9},  and  his 
301  death  on  the  eve  of  Friday,  the  9th  of  Shaban,  A.1I.  577  (December,  A.D.1 1841, 
at  Baghdad.  He  was  interred  at  the  Abrez  Gate,  in  the  mausoleum  erected  over 
the  grave  of  Aim  Ishak  as-Shirazi.—  AnMri  means  belorujimj  to  al-Anbdr,  which 
is  a  town  of  great  antiquity  situated  on  the  Euphrates,  at  the  distance  of  ten  pa- 
rasangs  from  Baghdad.  It  was  so  called  because  the  Kisra  (or  Persian  king)  had 
established  granaries  'andbir)  there.  AnAUr  is  the  plural  of  anbdr,  which  is 
itself  the  plural  of  .Xibr. 

1   Tb«  life  of  Ibo  al-Jawallki  and  Ibn  as-Shajari  are  firm  in  thU  work. 


ABU  L-FARAJ  IBN  AL-JAIZ1. 

The  hdfiz  Abu  'l-Faraj  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  surnamed  Jamil  ad-din  (the  beauty  of  reli- 
yion  ,  a  celebrated  preacher,  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  Ibn  Hanhal  and  a  native  of 
Baghdad,  was  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Taim,  a  branch  of  that  of  Koraish,  and  a 
descendant  of  the  khalif  Abu  Bakr;  he  therefore  bore  the  appellations  of  al- 
Korashi,  at-Taimi,  and  al-Bakri.  His  genealogy  is  traced  up  as  follows:  Abu  'I- 
Faraj  Alxl  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Abi  '1-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Obaid 
Allah  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Hummada  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Jaafar 
al-Jauzi  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Kasim  Ibn  an-Nadr  Ibn  al-Kasim  Ibn  Muhammad 
Ibn  Al>d  Allah  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  al-Kasim  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Bakr 
as-Siddik  :  the  rest  of  the  ancestry  is  well  known  (1 Ibn  al-Jauzi  was  the  most 
learned  man  of  his  lime,  the  ablest  traditionist  and  the  first  preacher  of  that 
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epoch.  He  composed  works  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  one  of  them,  the  ZM 
al-Masir  ft  Urn  it-Taf$ir  (provition$  for  the  journey,  being  a  treatise  on  the  science  of 
koranic  interpretation),  forms  four  volumes  and  contains  many  novel  facts  and 
observations.  He  wrote  also  numerous  treatises  on  the  Traditions,  and  a  great 
historical  work,  entitled  al-Muntazim  (the  regularly  arranged).  Another  of  his 
productions,  the  Maudddt  (  forgeries  ,  in  four  volumes,  contains  all  the  false  tra- 
ditions relative  to  Muhammad.  He  composed  also  the  Talkih  Fuh&m  (Ahl)  il- 
Athar  (  fructification  of  the  intellect,  for  the  use  of  those  tcho  are  engaged  in  histori- 
cal researches)  '2  ,  which  is  drawn  up  on  the  plan  of  Ibn  Kutaiba's  Kitdb  al- 
Madrif.  Wc  shall  close  this  list  by  merely  stating  that  his  works  are  too  nume- 
rous to  be  counted.  The  quantity  of  sheets  which  he  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  was  very  great,  but  people  exaggerate  when  they  say  that  on  summing  up 
the  number  of  kurrdsas  3  ;  written  by  him  and  taking  into  account  the  length  of 
his  life,  if  the  former  be  divided  by  the  latter,  it  will  give  nine  kurrdsas  a-day  ; 
but  this  is  a  result  so  extraordinary,  that  it  can  hardly  he  admitted  by  any  rea- 
sonable man.  It  is  related  also  that  the  parings  of  the  reed-pens  with  which  he 
wrote  the  Traditions  were  gathered  up  and  formed  a  large  heap ;  these,  in  pur- 
suance to  his  last  orders,  were  employed  to  heat  the  water  for  washing  his  corpse, 
and  there  was  even  more  than  enough  for  the  purpose.  He  composed  some 
pretty  verses,  and  the  following,  in  which  he  addresses  the  people  of  Baghdad, 
were  repeated  to  me  by  a  person  of  talent  : 

There  arc  people  in  Irak  for  whom  I  feel  no  friendship,  but  my  excuse  is  this:  their 
hearts  arc  formed  of  churlishness.  They  listen  with  admiration  to  the  words  of  a 
stranger,  but  those  of  their  own  townsmen  attract  no  attention.  If  a  neighbour  pro- 
fited by  the  water  which  flowed  from  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  they  would  turn  the  spout 
in  another  direction.  And  when  reproached,  their  excuse  is :  That  the  voice  of  the  song- 
stress has  no  charms  for  the  tribe  to  which  she  belongs  ■['*). 

The  quantity  of  verses  which  he  composed  is  very  great.  At  the  assemblies 
which  met  to  hear  him  preach,  he  had  occasionally  to  answer  questions  ad- 
dressed to  him,  and  this  he  did  with  great  readiness  of  wit.  It  is  related  that 
on  a  dispute  between  the  Sunnitcs  and  Shiites  of  Raghdad  about  the  relative 
merits  of  Abu  Bakr  and  Ali,  both  parties  agreed  to  abide  by  the  opinion  of  the 
shaikh  Abu  'l-Faraj  :  they  in  consequence  deputed  a  person  who  questioned  him 
on  the  subject  when  he  was  seated  in  the  preacher  s  chair.  The  reply  which 
VOL.  il.  13 
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he  made  bears  in  Arabic  two  different  meanings ;  the  first,  that  the  best  of  them 
was  he  whose  daughter  was  married  to  the  other  man ;  and  the  second,  that  the 
best  of  them  was  he  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  other  man  (5).  He 
then  withdrew  promptly  lest  he  should  be  questioned  farther,  and  the  Sunnites 
said :  "  He  means  Abu  Bakr,  because  his  daughter  Aaisha  was  married  to  the 
"  Prophet."—  «  Nay,"  said  the  Shiites,  44  he  means  A li,  because  Falima  the 
"  Prophet's  daughter,  was  married  to  him."  The  answer  was  certainly  very 
302  clever  ;  had  it  even  been  the  result  of  long  reflexion  and  deep  consideration,  it 
would  have  heen  admirable,  but  coming  as  it  did,  without  any  previous  prepa- 
ration, it  was  still  more  so.  It  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate  the  particular 
circumstances  in  which  his  character  and  talents  appeared  to  great  advantage. 
His  birth  is  placed  by  approximation  in  A.H.  508  (A.  D.  1  1 14-5);  but  some  ac- 
counts refer  it  to  the  year  510;  he  died  at  Baghdad  on  the  eve  of  Friday,  the 
12th  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  597  (June,  A.  D.  1201),  and  was  interred  at  the  gate 
of  Harb.  His  father's  death  took  place  in  514  (A.  D.  1120-1). — Jauzi  means 
belonging  to  the  port  of  al-Jauz,  which  is  a  well-known  place  (6). 

(t)  The  khilif  Abu  Bakr  Abd  Allah  tu  the  ion  of  Abu  kuhafa  Othman  Ibn  Aamir  Ibn  Amr  Ibo  kaab  lbn 
Saad  lbn  Taim  Ibn  Nurra  lbn  Kaab  Ibn  Luwai  Ibn  (JbMib  lbn  Fihr  Koraitb.— (See  Kosegarlen't  Tabari. 
u>n>.  II.  page  US.) 

(S)  Copies  of  the  fint  volume  of  this  work  are  nol  rare.  It  contains  a  short  account  of  Muhammad  and  hi> 
principal  companion!,  liiu  of  the  other  companion*,  of  the  Tabts,  and  of  the  early  iradilionisls,  etc. 

(3)  The  kutrAta  generally  contains  twenty  pages.  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  books  are  composed  ol 
kurr&tat  in  the  tame  manner  as  European  books  are  composed  of  sheets. 

(4)  Consequently  a  stranger  would  amuse  them  belter.  In  the  printed  text  are  two  typographical  faulu. 
w^./J \  for  w^iM  and  for  ^jl**- 

(5)  It  is  impossible  to  turn  an  English  phrase  to  as  to  convey  the  double  meaning  which  the  original  Ara- 
bic here  involves. 

(6)  The  author  of  the  MarOiid  notices  a  region  called  the  rWcr  or  aWaui,  situated  between  Aleppo  and 
al-BIra,  and  containing  a  great  number  of  villages  and  gardens;  but  the  port  of  aMaui  was  probably  the 
name  of  a  wharf  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  in  or  near  Baghdad. 
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AS-SUHAILI. 

Abu  1-Kasim,  surnamed  also  Abu  Zaid,  Abd  ar-Rahman  al-Khathami  as- 
Suhaili  was  the  son  of  the  khatib,  or  preacher,  Abu  Muhammad  Abd  Allah,  the 
son  of  die  khatib  Abu  Omar  Ahmad,  the  son  of  Abu  '1-Hasan  Asbagh,  the  son 
of  Husain,  the  sun  of  Saadiin,  the  son  of  Ridwan,  the  son  of  Fuluh,  who  was  the 
first  of  the  family  who  came  into  Spain:  "Such,"  says  Ibn  Dihya,  11  is  his 
"  genealogy  as  I  took  it  down  from  his  own  lips."  This  is  the  celebrated  imam 
who  composed  the  commentary  on  (Ibn  Hishdm's)  Sirat  ar-Ras6l,  or  Life  of  the 
Prophet,  entitled  ar-Raud  al-Onuf  (the  gardens  of  delight)  In  another  work, 
the  Kitdb  at-Taartf  u  a  'l-lldm  (book  of  information  and  indications ;,  he  has  elu- 
cidated the  proper  names  of  doubtful  pronunciation  (or  derivation)  contained  in 
the  Koran.  He  wrote  also  the  Natdij  al-Fikr  (offspring  of  reflexion)  (2);  a  treatise 
on  the  appearance  of  the  Divinity  or  of  the  Prophet  in  dreams;  another,  enti- 
tled as-Sirr  'the  mystery),  in  which  he  examines  why  ad-Dajjal  (or  Antichrist)  is 
to  be  blind  of  one  eye,  with  many  other  instructive  disquisitions.  The  follow- 
ing piece  of  verse  is  given  by  Ibn  Dihya,  to  whom  as-Suhaili  recited  it  with  this 
remark:  "I  and  every  person  who  repeated  it,  when  asking  a  favour  from 
"  Almighty  God,  obtained  the  fulfilment  of  their  desire:" 

0  Thou  who  k  no  west  the  secret  thoughts  of  man!  Thou  art  his  ready  support  when 
misfortune  bcfals  him.  O  Thou  in  whom  the  afflicted  place  their  hopes  of  deliverance! 
Thou  to  whom  they  address  their  complaints  and  fly  for  refuge !  Thou,  the  treasures  of 
whose  bounty  are  produced  by  a  sole  word  of  thine — Be !  grant  my  prayer,  for  with 
Thee  is  all  good.  My  only  mediator  with  Thee  is  my  poverty,  and  that  is  yet  more  op- 
pressive, joined  as  it  is  to  the  need  in  which  I  stand  of  Thy  assistance.  My  only  resource 
is  now  to  knock  at  thy  door ;  and  if  I  am  repulsed,  at  what  door  shall  I  knock?  O  Thou 
whom  I  implore  and  whose  name  I  invoke,  if  Thy  bounty  be  withheld  from  me,  Thy 
needy  creature,  yet  let  not  Thy  glory  plunge  a  sinner  into  despair;  for  Thy  grace  is 
abundant  and  Thy  bounties  are  immense. 

He  composed  a  great  deal  of  poetry,  and  as  for  his  other  works,  they  are  re- 
plete with  information.  He  continued  in  his  native  place,  leading  a  life  of 
purity  and  subsisting  on  very  slender  means,  till  the  sovereign  of  Morocco 
[Yak&b  al-Mansdr)  heard  of  his  merit  and  invited  him  to  that  city.  On  his  arri- 
val, he  met  with  a  most  favourable  reception  from  the  prince  and  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness  till  his  death,  which  occurred  about  three  years  after- 
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wards.  He  was  born  at  Malaga,  A.H.  508  (A.D.  1 1 1  '»-5\  and  he  died  at  the  city 
of  Morocco  on  Thursday,  die  26th  of  Shaban,  A.H.  581  (November,  A.D.  H85); 
he  was  interred  the  same  day  at  the  hour  of  afternoon  prayer.  As-Suhaili  was 
deprived  of  the  use  of  his  sight. — Khathami  means  belonging  to  Khalham  Ibn  An- 
mar,  a  great  trihe  so  called,  hut  other  derivations  are  given  of  this  adjective. — 
Suhaili  means  belonging  to  Suhail,  a  village  near  Malaga,  which  received  this 
303  name,  t>ecause  the  only  spot  in  all  Spain  from  which  the  star  Suhail  (Canopus) 
could  be  seen  was  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  this  place 
was  situated. — Mdlaga  is  a  great  city  in  Spain;  as-Samani  pronounces  it  Maliga, 
but  erroneously. 

(11  Literally:  The  unblemished  garden*;  (hat  Is:  gardens  which  hare  never  been  profaned  by  the  visit  of 
any  mortal. 

2i  It  appear,  from  Hajji  Khalifa  that  this  is  a  treatise  on  grammar ^acM  Jl*  J. 


ABU  MUSLIM  AL-KHORASAM. 

Aim  Muslim  Abd  ar-Rahmau  the  son  of  Muslim,  some  say  of  Othman,  al- 
Khorasani,  was  the  champion  and  assertor  of  the  rights  of  the  Ahbiisides  to  the 
khalifate.  According  to  some  accounts,  his  name  was  Ibrahim  the  son  of 
Othman  Ibn  Yasar  Ibn  Shad  us  (1)  Ibn  Jitdern,  a  descendant  of  Buzurjmihr  Ibn 
Bakhtigun  the  Persian  (2),  but  he  changed  it  to  Abd  ar-Rahman  at  the  desire  of 
Ibrahim  the  inuhn  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Abhas  Ibn  Abd 
al-Muttalib,  who  said  to  him  :  "Change  thy  name  or  else  our  enterprise  will  not 
44  succeed." — God  knows  if  this  be  true.— His  father  belonged  to  a  village  called 
Sanjird,  situated  in  the  canton  msttdk  of  Faridin  but  some  say  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Makhwan,  a  village  three  parasangs  from  Mai  w.  This  village  and 
some  others  were  his  own  properly,  and  from  lime  to  time  he  exported  cattle  to 
Kufa.  He  then  contracted  to  farm  the  revenue  of  Faridin,  but  at  one  period,  in 
consequence  of  his  inability  to  keep  his  engagements,  the  government  agent  sent 
a  person  to  bring  him  before  the  court  of  administration.  He  possessed  at  thai 
time  a  slave  girl  called  Washika,  whom  he  had  purchased  at  Kufa  and  confided 
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lo  ihc  care  of  Aasin  Ihn  Bundad  Ibn  Waslijan  (A);  liej:,-.tben  pregnant,  he  took 
with  him,  and,  to  avoid  meeting  the  officers  empowered  tojnake  him  pay  in  the 
amount  of  his  yearly  rent,  he  proceeded  towards  Adarhijan.  :..0sr.his  way,  he 
passed  through  the  canton  of  Fitik,  when  he  met  Isa  Ibn  Makil  Ihn.0ma.ir,  the 
brother  of  the  Idris  Ibn  Makil  who  was  grandfather  to  Abu  Dulaf  al-I}li.  ..He 
stopped  with  Isa  for  some  days,  and  had  there  a  dream  in  which  it  seemed  «} 
him  that  a  fire  proceeded  from  his  loins  and  then  mounted  to  the  skv,  whence 
it  illuminated  the  earth  as  far  as  the  horizon,  after  which  it  fell  in  an  eastern 
direction.  He  told  his  dream  to  Isa  Ibn  Makil,  who  replied:  "  1  have  no  doubt 
"  but  that  she  will  bear  a  l>oy."  On  quitting  his  host  he  went  to  Adarbijan 
where  he  died,  and  his  slave  brought  forth  Abu  Muslim,  who  passed  his  first 
years  at  the  house  of  Isa.  When  grown  a  boy,  Abu  Muslim  went  to  tbc  same 
school  with  Isa's  son,  and  on  finishing  his  studies  there,  he  attracted  general 
attention  by  the  learning  and  intelligence  which  he  displayed  at  so  early  an 
age.  Soon  after,  Isa  Ibn  Makil  and  his  brother  Edris  allowed  their  arrears 
with  the  state  to  run  up  so  high  that  they  avoided  going  to  the  receivers  of 
the  revenue  at  Ispahan,  and  the  admil  (5)  of  that  place  made  the  circum- 
stance known  to  Khalid  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Kasri,  the  governor  of  Arabian  and 
Persian  Irak.  Khalid,  who  was  then  at  Kdfa,  had  them  arrested  and  brought 
before  him,  after  which  he  cast  diem  into  prison,  where  they  found  (o  rela- 
tion of  theirs)  Aasim  Ibn  Yunus  al-Ijli,  confined  for  some  misdeed.  Pre- 
viously to  this,  Isa  had  sent  Abu  Muslim  to  bring  him  the  crops  from  the 
territory  of  a  certain  village  in  the  canton  of  Filik.  On  his  way  back,  Abu 
Muslim  received  information  of  his  patron's  imprisonment,  on  which  he  sold 
all  the  corn  lie  was  bringing  with  hiin  and  took  the  price  thereof  to  Isa,  who 
immediately  sent  him  to  lodge  in  his  own  palace,  in  the  quarter  of  the  city 
inhabited  by  the  people  of  the  Ijlite  tribe.  He  then  made  frequent  visits  to  Isa 
and  his  brother  Idris  in  their  prison,  and  it  happened  that  a  number  of  nakibx 
(lieutenant*)  in  the  service  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Abbas 
Ihn  al-Muttalib,  who  had  just  arrived  at  Kufa  in  company  with  some  natives 
of  Khorasan,  devoted  partisans  of  the  Abbasidcs,  and  who  went  to  the  prison 
with  the  intention  of  paying  their  respects  to  the  Ijlite  prisoners,  found  Abu 
Muslim  with  diem.  His  intelligence  and  knowledge,  his  elegant  language 
and  his  learning  struck  them  with  admiration,  nor  were  his  own  feelings  less 
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biassed  in  their  favour'r«.  Their  intentions  then  became  known  to  him,  and  he 
learned  that  tiiey-\^e't£'<tnissionaries  in  the  service  of  the  Abbaside  family.  To- 
wards the  ,s<q;e.Aime,  Isa  and  Idris  effected  their  escape  from  prison,  and  Abu 
Muslim  leftNhe  quarter  where  the  Ijlites  resided,  and  joined  these  naklbs,  with 
.  whfeto  life  some  time  afterwaids  proceeded  to  Mekka.  On  arriving  there,  they 
.  5«M  went  to  Ibrahim  the  son  of  Muhammad  the  Abbaside,  who  had  succeeded  to 
'  the  imamate  on  the  death  of  his  father  ;  and  they  presented  him  with  twenty 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  and  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  silver.  (Of  this 
Ibrahim  we  shall  speak  again  in  the  life  of  bis  father.)  They  then  introduced 
Abu  Muslim,  and  Ibrahim,  struck  with  his  language,  intelligence,  and  instruc- 
tion, said  to  them  :  "This  youth  will  be  a  calamity  to  crush  the  foe  (6)."  From 
that  moment,  Abu  Muslim  remained  in  Ibrahim's  service,  accompanying  him  in 
his  travels,  and  staying  with  him  wherever  he  took  up  his  residence.  After 
some  time  the  nakibs  called  openly  on  the  people  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
imdm,  and  they  asked  Ibrahim  for  a  man  capable  of  directing  the  proceedings  ol 
their  parly  in  Khorasan.  His  reply  was:  "I  have  put  this  Ispahanite  to  the 
44  test,  and  know  his  interior  as  well  as  his  exterior;  he  is  the  whole  rock  of  the 
44  earth  and  will  crrnh  all  before  him)."  He  then  called  him  in,  and  having  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  direction  of  affairs,  he  dispatched  him  to  Khorasan.  Such 
was  the  commencement  of  Abu  Muslim's  public  career.  Previously  to  this, 
Ibrahim  had  commissioned  Sulaiman  Ibn  Kathir  al-Harrani  to  proceed  to  Khora- 
san and  make  an  appeal  in  favour  of  tlie  People  of  the  House  7).  On  sending  Abu 
Muslim  thither,  he  directed  his  partisans  in  that  province  to  obey  him  as  their 
chief,  and  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  Abu  Muslim  to  obey  Sulaiman  Ibn  Ka- 
thir ;  Abu  Muslim  then  became  the  envoy  who  kept  up  the  communications  be- 
tween Sulaiman  and  the  imam  Ibrahim. —  The  khalif  al-Mamiin  once  said,  on 
hearing  Abu  Muslim's  name  mentioned :  44  The  greatest  princes  of  the  earth 
"  were  three  in  number,  and  each  of  them  caused  an  empire  to  pass  from  one 
44  dynasty  to  another ;  I  mean  Alexander,  Ardashir  (8),  and  Abu  Muslim  the 
44  Khorasanitc."  [During  (9)  a  number  of  years,  Abu  Muslim  continued  his 
appeals  to  the  people  in  favour  of  a  person  belonging  to  the  family  of  Ha- 
shim  (10),  and  performed  in  Khorasan  and  the  neighbouring  places  those  deeds 
which  are  too  well  known  to  require  relation  here  (1 1 ).  Marwan  Ibn  Muham- 
mad the  lant  of  the  Omaiyides  employed  every  artifice  to  discover  the  true  nature 
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of  these  proceedings  and  the  real  person  for  whom  Abu  Muslim  was  making  such 
exertions ;  and  he  found  at  length  that  this  person  was  Ibrahim  the  imam,  who 
was  then  residing  with  his  brothers  and  relatives  at  al-Humaima,  a  place  of 
which  we  shall  speak  again  in  the  life  of  Ali  Ibn  Ahd  Allah  Ibn  al-Abbas.  He  im- 
mediately sent  to  have  him  arrested  and  brought  to  Harran ;  on  which  Ibrahim 
delegated  his  rights  and  authority  to  his  own  brother  Abd  Allah  as-Saffah.  When 
he  arrived  at  Harran  he  was  kept  in  confinement  by  Marwan,  but  after  some 
time  the  latter  had  him  thrust  head  foremost  into  a  leather  sack  containing  a 
quantity  of  quicklime ;  the  mouth  of  the  sack  was  then  tied  up  and  kept  closed 
till  the  victim  perished.  This  event  took  place  in  the  month  of  Safar,  A.  H. 
132  (Sept.-Oct.  749).  It  is  said  by  some,  that  he  was  put  to  death  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  but  that  which  we  have  mentioned  is  borne  out  by  the  general  opi- 
nion. Ibrahim  was  then  fifty-one  years  of  age ;  he  was  buried  somewhere  within 
the  walls  of  Harran,  and  Ahii  Muslim  immediately  called  on  the  people  to  sup- 
port the  rights  of  Abu  '1-Abbas  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad,  surnamed  as-Saffah. 
It  had  been  a  rule  with  the  Omaiyides  to  prevent  the  descendants  of  Hashim 
from  marrying  any  woman  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Harith,  on  account  of  a  pre- 
diction which  declared  that  this  business  (of  the  Abbaside  conspiracy)  would  ter- 
minate successfully  by  the  accession  of  a  Harithide  female's  son  (Ibn  al-Hdrithiya 
to  the  supreme  power.  When  Omar  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  was  raised  to  the  kha- 
lifate,  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  went  to  him  and  said  :  "I  wish  to  marry  the  daughter 
"  of  my  maternal  uncle,  who  is  of  the  tribe  of  Harith  Ibn  Kaab;  will  you  give 
"  me  your  permission  ?" — "  Marry  whom  you  like,"  replied  Omar;  on  which 
he  took  to  wife  Raita  the  daughter  of  Obaid  Allah,  who  was  the  son  of  Abd 
Allah  al-Midan,  the  son  of  ar-Rakkab,  the  son  of  Katan,  the  son  of  Ziad,  the  son 
of  aUIarith  Ibn  Kaab.  This  woman  bore  him  a  son  who  was  the  as-Saffah 
above-mentioned.]  Al-Madaiui  (12)  gives  the  following  description  of  Abu 
Muslim's  person :  "  He  was  low  in  stature,  of  a  tawny  complexion,  with  hand- 
"  some  features  and  engaging  manners;  his  skin  was  clear,  his  eyes  large,  his 
"  forehead  lofty,  his  beard  ample  and  bushy,  his  hair  long  and  his  back  also, 
"  his  legs  and  thighs  short,  and  his  voice  soft ;  he  spoke  Arabic  and  Persian  with 
•'  elegance  and  discoursed  agreeably ;  he  could  recite  many  poems,  and  had  great 
"  skill  in  conducting  public  affairs.  He  was  never  observed  to  laugh,  and  he 
"  never  condescended  to  jest  except  at  proper  times.    The  gravest  events  could 
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"  hardly  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  countenance  ;  he  received  news  of  the  most 
"  important  victories  without  expressing  the  least  svmptom  of  joy;  under  the 
"  greatest  reverses  of  fortune  lie  never  hetrayed  the  slightest  uneasiness;  and 
"  when  angered,  he  never  lost  his  self-command.  He  abstained  from  inter- 
"  course  with  females,  except  once  in  each  year.  'Such  an  act,'  said  he,  'is  a 
"  sort  of  folly,  and  it  is  quite  enough  for  a  man  to  be  mad  once  a  year.'  With 
"  all  this,  he  was  the  most  jealous  of  mortals  (  1 3  ."  Abu  Moslim  had  some 
brothers,  one  of  whom  was  Yasar,  the  grandfather  of  Ali  Ibn  Hamza  Ibn  Omara 
Ibn  Hani/.a  Ibn  Yasar  al-Ispahani.  The  birth  of  Abu  Muslim  took  place  A.M.  100 
(A.  D.  718-9)  in  the  khalifate  of  Omar  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz,  at  a  village  called  Na- 
wana  (14)  in  the  canton  of  Fatik.  The  natives  of  Jai,  the  quarter  of  Ispahan 
so  called,  pretend  that  he  was  torn  in  their  city.  He  made  his  first  public  ap- 
pearance in  Khorasan  at  the  city  of  Marw,  on  Friday  the  21st,  or  according  to 
al-Khatib  \  al-lla<jhdddi \  on  the  25th  of  Ramadan,  A.  II.  129  (June,  A.  D. 
747;.  Nasr  Ibn  Saiyar  al-Laithi,  who  was  then  governor  of  Khorasan  for  Mar- 
wan  Ibn  Muhammad,  the  last  of  the  Omaiyides  and  tr/io  discovered  what  tea* 
passing  ,  then  wrote  the  following  line  to  the  khalif : 

I  see  here  a  young  horse  who  will  never  be  broken  in,  if  once  he  easts  his  first  teeth : 
hasten  then,  before  he  gels  his  second  teeth. 

To  this,  Mat-wan  made  no  reply,  being  then  engaged  in  quelling  some  insur- 
rections which  had  broken  out  in  Mesopotamia  and  other  provinces  [one  of 
which  was  headed  by  ad-Dahhak  Ibn  Kais  al-llaruri]  (l.">).  Abu  Muslim  had 
at  that  time  only  fifty  followers.  The  governor  then  wrote  to  Marwan  a  second 
letter,  containing  the  following  verses  [extracted  from  a  long  poem  composed 
by  a  poet  whom  he  had  in  his  service,  and  who  kept  a  school  in  Khorasan. 
This  poet,  whose  name  was  Abu  Maryam  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ismail,  was  a  member 
of  the  tribe  of  Bajila  and  a  native  of  Kufa] : 

I  see  fire  glimmer  under  the  ashes,  and  it  will  soon  burst  out  in  flames.  Fire  is  pro- 
duced by  the  friction  of  wood,  and  war  has  its  beginning  in  discourses.  If  men  of  pru- 
dence do  not  extinguish  it,  human  heads  and  bodies  will  be  its  fuel.  O  that  I  knew  whe- 
ther the  sons  of  Otuaiya  be  awake  or  sunk  in  sleep !  If  they  are  sleeping  in  such  times 
as  these,  say  to  them:  "  Arise,  the  hour  is  come!"  (16) 

395    The  answer  to  this  did  not  arrive,  and  Abu  Muslim's  power  became  so  great 
that  Nasr  had  to  abandon  Khorasan,  and  was  retreating  to  Irak  when  he  died 
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on  the  way,  near  Sawa,  a  place  not  far  from  Hamadan.    His  death  took  place 
in  the  month  of  the  Grst  Rabi,  A.  II.  131  (November,  A.D.  748).    [He  had  go- 
verned Khorasan  ten  years.]    On  Tuesday  the  '28th  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  132 
(September,  A.D.  749),  Abu  Muslim  attacked  and  imprisoned  Ali  Ibn  Judai  Ibn 
Ali  (17)  al-Kirmani  at  Naisapur;  he  then  put  him  to  death,  and  having  seated 
himself  in  the  chair  of  state,  he  was  saluted  governor,  after  which  he  officiated 
at  the  public  prayer  and  pronounced  the  kholba,  imploring  the  blessing  of  God 
on  as-Saflah  Abu  'I- Abbas  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad,  the  first  khalif  of  the 
family  of  al-Ahbas.    Khorasan  then  submitted  to  him  without  resistance,  and 
the  authority  of  the  Omaiyides  having  ceased  throughout  the  province,  he 
despatched  an  army  against  Marwan  Ibn  Muhammad.    The  same  year,  on  the 
eve  of  Friday  the  13th  of  the  latter  Rabi  :  25th  November,  A.  D.  749),  as-Saflah 
was  proclaimed  khalif  at  Kiifa,  where  he  suddenly  made  his  appearance  (18). 
Oilier  dates  are  assigned,  however,  to  this  event.    The  Khorasanites  and  the 
other  troops  were  then  placed  under  the  orders  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ali,  the  uncle 
of  as-Saflah,  and  they  marched  against  Marwan  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Zab  [the  river  between  Mosul  and  Arbcla],  and  in  an  engagement  which  took 
place  at  Kushaf  [a  village  in  that  neighbourhood],  Marwan's  army  was  defeated. 
He  then  retreated  to  Syria,  but  being  closely  pursued  by  Abd  Allah,  who  fol- 
lowed with  all  his  forces,  he  retreated  to  Egypt.    (Abd  Allah  halted  at  Damas- 
cus, but  sent  a  body  of  troops  under  the  orders  of  al-Asfar  (who  is  named  also 
Musfar  or  Aamir)  Ibn  Ismail  al-Jurjani,  in  pursuit  of  the  prince.]    Marwan  then 
arrived  at  Busir,  a  village  near  al-Faiyum  (in  Egypt},  and  was  slain  on  the  eve 
of  Sunday,  the  2Cth  of  Zu  1-Hijja,  A.  II.  132  (5th  August,  A.  D.  750);  [or,  it  is 
said,  in  the  month  of  Zu  '1-Kaada.    He  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  Aamir  above- 
mentioned,  who  then  cut  off  his  head  and  sent  it  to  as-Saflah,  by  whose  orders 
it  was  carried  to  Abu  Muslim,  that  it  might  be  exposed  to  public  view  in  the 
towns  of  Khorasan.    (When  Maricdn  teas  at  his  last  moments)  some  person  asked 
him  what  had  reduced  him  to  such  a  state,  and  he  replied:  "The  little  atten- 
"  tion  which  I  paid  to  Nasr  Ibn  Saiyar's  letters  when  he  wrote  to  me  from  Kho- 
"  rasan  for  assistance."]    The  fall  of  Marwan  is  an  event  well  known,  and  the 
consequence  of  it  was  that  as-Saflah  took  possession  of  the  khalifate  without 
meeting  any  further  resistance.    He  afterwards  treated  Abu  Muslim  with  the 
highest  honour  for  his  services  and  for  the  talent  he  displayed  in  directing  this 
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importanl  enterprise.  From  that  period  the  following  lines  were  very  often 
repeated  aloud  hy  Abu  Muslim  : 

By  resolution  and  secresy  I  succeeded  in  an  undertaking  -which  the  sons  of  Marwan 
had  vainly  combined  their  forces  to  resist.  I  never  ceased  my  efforts  to  work  their 
ruin,  whilst  they  slumbered  in  Syria,  heedless  of  danger.  I  then  struck  them  with  the 
sword,  and  roused  them  from  a  deeper  sleep  than  any  had  ever  slept  before.  When  a 
shepherd  feeds  his  flock  in  a  land  haunted  by  beasts  of  prey,  if  he  yields  to  sloth  and 
neglects  his  duty,  the  lion  will  undertake  the  tending  of  the  'sheep. 

As-Saflah  died  at  al-Anbar  of  the  small-pox,  in  the  month  of  Zii  'l-Huja, 
A.  II.  130  (May-June,  A.  D.  73V,  and  his  hrothcr  Ahu  Jaafar  al-Mansur,  who 
was  then  at  Mekka,  succeeded  to  the  khalifate  on  Sunday,  the  13th  of  the  same 
month.  From  that  moment  die  conduct  of  Ahu  Muslim  was  marked  by  a  num- 
ber of  particularities  which  produced  a  total  change  in  the  khalif's  feelings 
towards  him  and  made  him  resolve  his  death.  During  some  time  he  hesitated 
whether  to  take  the  advice  of  his  counsellors  on  this  matter  or  follow  his  own 
determination,  and  in  this  state  of  mind  he  said  one  day  to  Muslim  Ihn  Kutai- 
ba  f19)  :  "  What  do  vou  think  of  the  manner  in  which  Abu  Muslim  is  getting 
"  on?"  To  diis  Muslim  made  answer:  "Were  any  other  god  hut  God  in  the 
"  world,  heaven  and  earth  would  be  destroyed  (by  sttrh  a  man  ." — "It  suffices; 
"  0  Ihn  Kutaiba !"  replied  the  khalif,  "you  have  confided  your  thought  to 
"  safe  ears."  All  die  efforts  of  al-Mansur  being  then  directed  to  inspire  Ahu 
Muslim  with  a  false  security,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  drawing  him  to  the  pa- 
lace. (Another  circumstance  contributed  to  allay  AbA  Muslim  s  apprehensions:)  He 
used  to  consult  books  of  predictions  (20),  and  he  found  dierein  his  own  history; 
that  he  was  to  destroy  a  dynasty,  create  a  dynasty,  and  he  slain  in  the  land  of 
RAm  (Atia  Minor).  Al-Mansur  was  then  at  RAmaiyat  al-Maddin  (21),  a  place 
founded  hy  one  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  Abu  Muslim  never  suspected  that  he 
should  meet  with  his  death  there,  as  he  fancied  that  it  was  the  land  of  the  Greeks 
which  was  meant  by  the  oracle.  On  entering  into  al-Mansur's  presence,  he 
met  widi  a  most  favourable  reception,  and  was  then  told  to  retire  to  his  tent ; 
but  the  khalif  only  awaited  a  favourable  opportunity  in  order  to  take  him  un- 
awares. Abu  Muslim  Uien  rode  a  number  of  times  to  visit  al-Mansur,  who 
commenced  reproaching  him  with  some  pretended  misdeeds.  At  last  he  went 
to  the  palace  one  day,  and  being  informed  that  the  khalif  was  making  a  general 
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ablution  previously  to  prayers,  he  sat  down  in  the  antechamber ;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  al-Mansur  posted  some  persons  behind  die  sofa  on  which  Abu  Muslim  was 
to  sit,  and  ordered  them  not  to  appear  till  he,  the  khalif,  clapped  his  hands;  on 
this  signal,  they  were  to  strike  off  Abu  Muslim  s  head.  Al-Mansur  then  took 
his  seat  on  the  throne,  and  Abu  Muslim  being  introduced,  he  made  his  saluta- 
tion, which  the  khalif  returned.  Al-Mansur  then  permitted  him  to  sit  down, 
and  having  commenced  the  conversation,  he  proceeded  to  reproaches:  "  Thou  396 
"  hast  done  this,"  said  he,  "and  thou  hast  done  that !" — "Why  say  you  so  to 
"  me,"  replied  Abu  Muslim,  "  after  all  my  efforts  and  my  services?"— "Son  of  a 
"  prostitute!"  exclaimed  al-Mansur,  "  thou  owest  thy  success  to  our  own  good 
"  fortune;  bad  a  negrcss  slave  been  in  thy  place,  she  had  done  as  much  as  thee ! 
"  Was  it  not  thou  who,  in  writing  to  me,  didst  place  thy  name  before  mine?  Was 
"  it  not  thou  who  wrolest  to  obtain  in  marriage  my  aunt  Aasiya,  pretending,  in- 
"  deed,  that  thou  wast  a  descendant  from  Salit,  die  son  of  Abd  Allah  lbu  Abbas? 
"Thou  hast  undertaken,  infamous  wretch!  to  mount  where  thou  canst  not 
"  reach!"  On  this  Abu  Muslim  seized  him  by  the  hand,  which  he  kissed  and 
pressed,  offering  excuses  for  his  conduct  ;  but  al-Mansur  s  last  words  to  him 
were  :  "  May  God  not  spare  me,  if  I  spare  thee  !"  He  then  clapped  his  hands, 
on  which  the  assassins  rushed  out  upon  Abu  Muslim  and  struck  him  with  their 
swords;  al-Mansur  exclaiming  all  the  time:  "God  cut  your  bands  off,  rascals! 
"  strike  !"  On  receiving  the  first  blow,  Abu  Muslim  said  :  "Commander  of  the 
"  faithful !  s|>are  me,  that  I  may  be  useful  against  thy  enemies."  But  die  khalif 
replied  :  "  May  God  never  spare  me  if  I  do !  where  have  I  a  greater  enemy  than 
"  thee  V"  The  murder  of  Abu  Muslim  was  perpetrated  on  Thursday,  the  24th 
of  Shaaban,  A.  H.  137  (February,  A.  D.  755),  or  by  other  statements  on  the 
'27th  <tf  the  month;  or  on  Wednesday  the  22nd;  others  again  say  that  he  was 
put  to  death  in  the  year  I3G  or  U0.  This  occurred  at  Rurniyat  al-Madain,  a 
village  on  die  east  bank  of  the  Tigris  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  al-Anbar ; 
it  is  counted  as  one  of  the  Maddins,  or  cities  built  by  the  Persian  King.  When 
Abu  Muslim  was  slain,  his  body  was  rolled  up  in  a  carpet,  and  soon  after,  Jaafar 
Ibn  Hanzala  entered  (22).  "What  think  you  of  Abu  Muslim?"  said  the  khalif 
to  him.  "Commander  of  the  faithful,"  answered  the  other,  "  if  you  have  ever 
"  the  misfortune  to  pull  a  single  hair  out  of  his  head,  there  is  no  lesourcc  for 
"  you  but  to  kill  him,  and  to  kill  him  and  to  kill  him  again."—"  God  has  given 
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"  thee  understanding;"  replied  al-Mansur,  "here  lie  is  in  the  carpet."  On  see- 
ing him  (lead,  Jaafar  said  :  "Commander  of  the  faithful!  count  this  as  the  first 
"  day  of  your  reign."     Al-Mansur  then  recited  this  verse  : 

She  threw  awav  her  staff  !of  travel  ,  and  found  repose  after  a  long  journev;  she  felt 
as  the  traveller  on  his  return,  when  his  eyes  are  delighted  [by  tkt  right  uf  home)  (23  . 

After  this  he  turned  towards  the  persons  present,  and  recited  these  lines  over 
the  prostrate  hotly : 

Thou  didst  pretend  that  our  debt  towards  thee  could  never  be  paid!  receive  now  thy 
account  in  full.  0  Abu  Mujrim  (2'») !  Drink  of  that  draught  which  thou  didst  so  often 
serve  to  others ;  a  draught  more  bitter  to  the  throat  than  nail. 

Different  opinions  were  held  respecting  Aim  Muslim  s  origin  :  some  stated  that 
he  was  of  Arabian  descent,  others  of  Persian,  and  others  again  of  Kurdish.  It 
is  in  allusion  to  the  last  opinion  that  Abu  Dulama  (see  vol.  I.  page  534)  said  : 

0  Aba  Mujrim !  God  never  replaces  by  afflictions  the  favours  which  he  grants  to  his 
creatures,  unless  his  creatures  misapply  them.  Ah  !  thou  wouldsl  meditate  treason 
against  the  empire  of  al-Mansur!  Is  it  not  true  that  thy  own  progenitors,  the  Kurds, 
were  always  a  race  of  traitors?  Thou  didst  menace  me  with  death,  Abu  Mujrim!  but 
that  lion  with  which  thou  didst  threaten  me,  has  turned  upon  thyself! 

Mmya  was  built  by  Alexander  Zu  '1-Karnain  when  he  was  stopping  at  al- 
Madain,  after  having  traversed  the  earth  from  west  to  east,  as  the  Creator  in- 
forms us  in  the  Koran  (25).  He  chose  no  other  place  of  residence  in  the  earth 
than  al-Madain,  where  he  then  built  Rumiya;  but  tins  God  knows  Iwsl!  (26) 

i.l)  Tli*  autograph  has  ^»jLi, 

it  This  iu  the  celebrated  viiir  of  Anuahirwin.    See  DHerbelots  Bib.  orient.  BuztBCe  Mihih. 

(3)  Thin  wont  U  written  in  the  autograph  with  a  point  on  the  i. 

(4)  The  autograph  ha*  ^Ix^., 

(5)  See  \o\.  I.  page 444. 

(6;  Literally  :  "This  U  a  calamity  of  the  calamine*;"  a  common  eipretsion  used  in  (peaking  of  might; 
men  and  heme*. 

a)  The  People  of  tki  Boute;  that  b,  the  members  of  the  family  of  Muhammad.  Tlic  partisans  or  Ali  natu- 
rally supposed  that  it  was  his  descendants  who  were  meant,  and  they  joined  in  the  conspiracy.  But  as  al-Abbas 
was  an  uncle  of  Muhammad,  the  Abbasides  pretended  that  they  also  were  People  of  the  //owe,  and  ihey  thus 
usurped  the  throne.  It  was  precisely  the  equivocalnc*s  of  the  term  which  induced  the  Abbasides  to  employ  it. 

18;  Ardashir  overthrew  the  Ashkanian  dynasty  and  founded  that  of  the  S**»nides. 
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9)  The  following  long  passage  is  translated  from  ibe  text  of  the  autograph  MS.,  in  which  it  is  written  on 
the  margin  of  the  page.  It  exists  alto  in  one  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Boi.  but  as  I  had  <ome  doubu  of  it* 
authenticity,  I  suppressed  it.  The  original  leit  shall  be  given  with  the  supplementary  note*  and  correction* 
which  are  to  accompany  the  Arabic  edition. 

(10)  He  that  deceived  the  Sblites  and  drew  ibem  over  to  his  party.  They  imagined  that  be  intended  to  plan- 
a  descendant  of  Muhammad  on  the  throne,  whilst  his  real  design  was  to  establish  on  it  a  descendant  of  al-Ab- 
bit,  Muhammad's  uncle.  Abbas  and  Muhammad  were  both  descended  from  Hashim,  who  was  grandfather  of 
the  one  and  great-grandfather  of  the  other. 

(11)  The  history  of  Abo  Muslim's  proceedings  will  be  found  in  Abo  l-Feda,  Price,  cl-Makln,  etc. 
(IS)  See  vol.  I.  page  438. 

(13)  Uere  in  the  autograph  MS.  are  inserted  these  words:  o/H-  JUi  ^1  U  i£jdl  ^  J  Jjj. 
Ji  J I  "  ,le  *"  on«  *Aed  now  ho  ««*ined  to  such  an  authority  as  he  then  possessed,  to 
"  which  he  replied :  'I  never  put  off  till  to-morrow  the  business  of  to-day.'  "—Then  follow  two  passages  con- 
taining some  insignificant  anecdotes  from  az-Zamakhshari's  Habl  al-Abr&r;  tbey  are  not  in  Ibn  Khallikan's 
hand,  but  in  that  of  the  person  who  inserted  in  the  life  or  Sair  al-Islam  Toghtikln.a  passage  from  a  supposed 
author,  In  ad-dln  Ibn  Asikir.   This  person's  additions  do  not  seem  to  merit  great  confidence. 

(14)  The  autograph  has  sJljlj  and  the  Star &t id  as  in  the  printed  text. 

(15)  See  vol.  L  page  100,  " 

(16)  Here  the  author  has  another  passage  added  in  the  margin,  and  which  is  found  also  in  some  of  the  other 
eopies.  As  it  is  in  contradiction  with  what  precedes  and  what  follows,  1  suppressed  it  in  the  Arabic  test,  but 
shall  give  it  here  in  English :  "  This  has  some  similarity  with  what  is  related  of  oue  of  the  Alides.  Muhammad 
"  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-IIasan  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abi  TAlib  [or  his  brother  Ibrahim  Ibn  Abd  Allah],  who,  when  he 
"  revolted  against  Aba  Jaafar  al-Mansnr,  recited  these  lines: 

'  I  see  a  Ore  biasing  on  the  heights  and  lighting  up  the  country  round.   The  sons  of  al-Abb&s  mind  it 

•  not,  but  pass  their  night  in  (/ois»)  security  and  enjoyment.    They  slumber  as  Omaiya  did.  and  like  him 

•  they  will  awaken  to  avert  the  danger,  when  it  Is  loo  late.' 

"  Let  us  return  to  our  subject:  Ibn  Saiyar  awaited  Marwln's  answer,  which  at  length  arrived ;  it  contained 
M  these  words  :  '  We  were  sleeping  when  we  gave  you  the  government  of  Kfaorasan  ;  he  that  is  present  sees 
"  '  what  the  absent  does  not.  Cut  off  the  wart  which  is  before  you.'  On  reading  these  words.  Nasr  said  : 
"  •  I  told  you  that  be  could  be  of  no  assistance.'   Ue  then  wrote  to  him  a  second  (tafrd)  time." 

(17)  The  autograph  has  in  the  margin :  ^s.  ^ 

(18)  He  had  remained  in  concealment  for  some  Unit,  lest  the  Omaiyides  should  put  him  to  death.  Scr 
Aba  'l-Feda. 

(10)  AbO  Abd  Allah  Muslim  Ibn  Kutaiba  Ibn  Muslim  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  al-UasIn  ^xojr^l,  a  member  of  the 
tribe  of  BAbila,  a  native  of  Kborasan,  and  the  father  or  Satd  Ibn  Muslim,  was  governor  of  Basra  under  Vaild 
Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Hubaira,  In  the  reign  or  Marwan  al-Himir  (the  last  of  the  Omaiyide  dynasty  in  the  East'.  He 
held  again  the  same  post  in  the  reign  of  AbO  Jaafar  al-MansOr.  His  conduct  as  an  emir  was  marked  by  great 
prudence  and  justice.   His  death  took  place  A.H.  149  (A.D.  766;.-(iYiy»m.) 

(30)  studio  al-Maiahim.   See  M.  dc  Sacy's  Ckrtstomalhie.  torn.  11.  p.  298- 

(21)  See  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

(22)  Jaafar  Ibn  Hantala.one  of  aI-M«osOr  s  generals, was  a  native  of  Nahrawan.   In  A.H.  139  (A.D.  7M-7 
he  commanded  an  expedition  to  MaUtiya.— (iVu/dm.) 

(S3)  Sec  the  observations  on  this  verse  in  vol.  1.  pp.221  and  672. 

(24)  Aba  Jfiyrim  means  father  of  a  villain ;  it  is  a  sort  of  pun  on  the  name  or  AbA  Ifuif.m. 
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Koran,  XVIII.  82. 

(2A)  Ibn  Khallikan  seeuu  to  liavc  bad  a  «ague  knowledge  or  Ihe  founding  of  Seleucia  by  Seleucui  Niealor.  one 
of  Alexander  (be  Great'*  general*.  It  i*  well  known  Ibal  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Selencua  gar*  rite  to 
the  era  of  the  Seleuridr,  railed  also  by  the  Arab*  the  era  of  Zn  'l-Kamaln.  —  Mlrkhaund  atuibutet  the  foun- 
dation of  llamija  to  Anushirwan.  who  bull!  it  on  the  precise  model  of  Anlkodi.  See  De  Sacy  •  SHmoirt  iut 
Its  antiquiUs  ilts  la  Perse,  p.  336.  In  a  note  to  the  French  translation  of  Abo  l-Feda'»  Geography,  M.  Rek- 
nnud  indicates  tbe  teven  cities  of  which  al-Madlin  wai  composed. 


IBN  NUBATA  THE  KHATIB. 

Tlie  khatib,  or  preacher,  Aim  Yahya  Abd  ar-Rahim  lbn  Muhammad  Ihn  Ismail 
Ihn  Nubata  al-IIudaki  al-Fariki,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  khotkas,  or  sermons, 
r>»7  was  a  perfect  master  of  all  the  sciences  connected  with  general  literature.  The 
divine  grace  l>estowed  upon  him  is  conspicuous  in  his  khotbas,  which  are  unani- 
mously considered  as  unrivalled  and  which  remain  a  proof  not  onlv  of  his  exten- 
sive learning,  hut  of  his  fine  genius.  He  was  a  native  of  Maiyalarikin,  and  he 
held  the  post  of  khatib  at  Aleppo.  In  that  city  he  met  Abu  't-Taiyib  al-Muta- 
nahhi  at  the  court  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat,  and  learned  from  him,  it  is  said,  a  number  of 
his  poems.  As  Saif  ad-l)awlat  was  frequently  warring  against  the  enemies  of  the 
faith,  a  large  portion  of  the  khatWs  sermons  arc  on  the  duty  of  holy  warfare, and 
were  intended  by  hini  to  stimulate  the  people  and  encourage  them  to  support 
thai  prince.  Ibn  Nubata  was  a  man  of  great  holiness,  and  he  once  dreamt  that 
he  was  standing  in  the  cemetery,  when  the  Prophet  appeared  to  him  and  said, 
pointing  to  the  tornbs  :  44  0  khatib  !  what  sayest  thou  ?"  44  And  I  replied,"  said 
Ihn  Nubata:  44  They  tell  not  of  the  state  to  tchich  they  are  come;  and  were  they 
■•  able  to  speak,  they  would  do  so :  they  have  drunk  the  bitter  cup  of  death,  and  are 
44  now  as  if  they  had  never  rejoiced  the  eyes  of  their  friends — as  if  they  had  never 
44  been  counted  atnong  the  living.  He  who  gave  them  speech  hat  brought  them  to 
44  silence  ;  he  who  created  them  has  earned  them  to  perish :  but  as  he  wore  them  out, 
44  *o  trill  he  renew  them;  as  he  scattered  their  frame,  so  will  he  reunite  it  (1 The 
Prophet  then  spat  in  his  mouth,  and  the  khaitb  awoke  with  a  brightness  on  his 
face  which  had  not  been  there  before  :  he  then  related  his  dream  and  mentioned 
that  the  Prophet  had  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  kluittb.    For  eighteen  days 
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after,  lie  lived  without  eating  or  drinking,  by  the  grace  of  that  spittle.  The 
khntba  from  which  the  foregoing  passage  is  taken  continues  to  be  known  bv  the 
title  of  al-khotba  al-tnandmiya  (the  sermon  of  the  vision).  The  only  historian  in 
whose  works  I  have  been  able  to  discover  the  date  of  the  khatlb's  birth  and 
death,  is  Ibn  al-Azrak  al-Fariki,  who  says  in  his  History  of  MaiyaKirikin  :  »  Ibn 
»  Nubata  was  born  A.  H.  335  (A.  D.  94G-7),  and  he  died  A.  H.  374  (A.  U. 
"  984-5)  at  Maiyafarikin,  in  which  city  he  was  interred."  1  read  the  following 
passage  in  a  collection  of  anecdotes:  "  The  vizir  Abu  'l-Kasim  Ibn  al-Maghrihi 
"  said  :  '  I  saw  the  khattb  Ibn  Nubata  in  a  dream,  after  his  death,  and  I  asked 
"  him  how  God  had  treated  him  ;  to  which  he  replied  :  '  A  leaf  was  handed  to 
"  me  on  which  these  two  lines  were  written  in  red  letters : 

'  Before  this,  thou  wert  in  safety,  but  to-day  thou  art  doubly  safe.    Pardon  is  not  for 
•  the  worker  of  good ;  it  is  only  for  the  transgressor  1" 

"  I  then  awoke,  repeating  these  verses." — Iluddki  means  belonging  to  Hu- 
ddka,  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Kudaa ;  but  Ibn  Kutaiba  says,  in  his  History  of 
the  Poets,  that  Hudak  is  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Aiyad  ;  God  knows  best ! 


ill  hue  given  U>e  t«l  and  translation  of  thit  sermon  in  the  Journal  Atiatique  Tor  January.  <»(0. 


AL-KADI  L-FADIL. 


Abu  Ali  Alxl  ar-Raliim  al-Lakhmi  al-Askalani  (a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Lakhm 
and  a  native  of  Ascalon),  generally  known  by  the  title  of  al-Kadi  '1-Fadil  (the  ta- 
lented kddi)  and  surnamed  Mujir  ad-din  (the  protector  of  religion},  was  the  son  of 
al-Kadi  1-Ashraf  (the  most  noble  kddi  Baha  ad-din  Abu  '1-Majd  Ali,  who  was  the 
son  of  al-Kadi  's-Said  (the  fortunate  kddi  Abu  Muhammad  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan 
Ibn  al-Hasan  (1)  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Faraj  (2)  Ibn  Ahmad. — Al-Kadi  'l-Fadil,  sur- 
named also  al-Misri  because  he  resided  in  Misr,  or  Egypt,  was  vizir  to  the  sultan 
al-Malik  an-Nasir  Salah  ad-din,  bv  whom  he  was  always  treated  with  the  very 
highest  favour.  As  a  writer  of  epistles  he  reached  pre-eminence  and  surjvassed 
every  predecessor ;  and  in  his  productions,  numerous  as  they  were,  he  constantly 
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displayed  novel  beauties  of  style  and  thought.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  man  of 
talent  and  veracity,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  every  thing  respecting  the 
Kadi,  that  the  hooks  containing  the  rough  draughts  of  his  epistles,  and  the 
508  loose  sheets  on  which  his  tAUkas  (memoranda)  were  written,  would  certainly  form 
a  collection  of  one  hundred  volumes,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  these  docu- 
ments arc  masterpieces.    The  kdtib  Imad  ad-din  al-Ispahani  speaks  of  him  in 
the  Khartda  in  these  terms  :  44  He  was  the  master  of  the  pen  and  of  lucid  cx- 
44  pression  (3),  of  eloquence,  and  of  language ;  his  genius  was  brilliant,  his 
44  sagacity  penetrating,  and  his  style  marked  by  originality  and  beauty.  His 
44  abilities  were  so  great  that  we  know  not  of  any  ancient  writers  who  could 
"  have  entered  into  competition  with  him  or  even  approached  him,  had  they 
44  lived  in  the  same  time.    He  was  like  the  law  of  Muhammad,  which  annulled 
44  every  preceding  law  and  became  itself  the  basis  of  all  science  ;  to  him  be- 
44  longed  novelty  of  thought,  originality  of  ideas,  display  of  brilliancy,  and  pro- 
44  duction  of  the  fairest  flowers;  it  was  he  who  conducted  the  empire  by  his 
44  counsels,  and  fastened  the  pearls  (of  style)  on  the  thread  (of  discourse):  wher 
44  he  pleased,  he  could  compose  in  a  day,  nay  in  a  single  hour,  documents 
41  which,  were  they  preserved,  would  be  considered  by  masters  of  the  epistolary 
44  art  as  the  most  precious  materials  they  could  possess.    How  far  was  Koss  (4) 
44  beneath  him  in  eloquence,  and  Kais  (5)  in  prudence !  Compared  with  him 
44  in  generosity,  what  was  Hatim  (6)?  and  in  bravery,  what  was  Amr?  (7)."  He 
then  continues  his  eulogium  in  the  highest  terms. — We  shall  give  here  a  letter 
by  al-Kadi  'l-Fadil,  addressed  to  Salah  ad-din  and  presented  to  him  by  the  khattb 
(preacher)  of  Aidab  (8) ;  in  it  he  recommends  the  bearer  as  a  proper  person  to 
fill  the  place  of  preacher  at  al-Karak(9):  14  May  God  preserve  the  sultan  al- 
"  Malik  an-Nasir  and  fortify  him  ;  may  He  grant  a  favourable  acceptance  to  his 
44  acts  and  make  them  fructify ;  may  He  crush  his  enemies  unawares,  when  they 
44  slumber  by  day  or  sleep  by  night !  and  may  He  quell  their  insolence  by 
44  means  of  his  servant's  sword  and  cast  them  prostrate!    This  letter,  bearing 
44  the  humble  service  of  thy  slave,  will  be  presented  by  the  khattb  of  Aidab, 
44  forced  to  quit  that  place  which  was  for  him  an  unpleasant  and  inconvenient 
44  residence.    Hav  ing  heard  of  those  victories,  the  fame  of  which  has  filled  the 
44  earth,  and  which  entitle  thee  to  the  gratitude  of  its  inhabitants,  he  abandoned 
44  the  burning  atmosphere  and  the  salt  soil  of  Aidab,  and  travelled  forth  in  a 
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"  night  of  hope,  brilliant  as  dav ;  judge  then  w  hat  the  morning  itself  must 
"  be !  He  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  preaehership  of  al-Karak,  for  he  is  a 
"  preacher;  and  he  employs  the  mediation  of  thy  humble  servant  to  address 
"  this  request,  whieh  can  be  easily  granted.  He  removes  from  Egypt  to 
"  Syria,  from  Aidab  to  al-Karak  ;  a  change  singular  enougli :  but  poverty  im- 

pels  with  violence;  liis  family  being  large  and  his  means  small.  The  bounty 
"  of  God  to  mankind  in  preserving  our  sovereign  master  is  most  gracious. 
"  Adieu."— In  one  of  his  epistles  be  describes,  in  the  following  original  strain, 
a  castle  situated  on  a  loflv  hill  i  10  :  "This  castle  is  an  eagle  among  precipices; 

a  star  in  the  clouds;  a  head  turbaned  with  vapours;  a  linger  which,  when 
'*  dyed  by  the  rays  of  the  evening,  has  for  its  nail  the  new  moon."  His  compo- 
sitions abound  in  originality  and  beauty;  he  wrote  also  some  good  poetry,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  piece  he  recited  on  arriving  at  the  Euphrates  in  the  retinue 
of  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din,  and  in  w  hich  he  expresses  his  desire  of  again  seeing 
the  Mle  of  Egypt : 

Bear  from  men  message  to  the  Nile;  tell  it  I  never  could  quench  my  thirst  with 
water  from  (lie  Euphrates.  Ask  my  heart  if  I  say  the  truth  ;  it  will  be  a  sufficient  wit- 
ness for  me,  even  did  my  eyes  withhold  their  tears.  O  my  heart!  how  many  Buthainar 
hast  thou  left  there  after  thee,  hut  God  forbid  that  thou  support  thy  sorrows  with  pa- 
tient resignation  [jnmil  (II). 

He  often  recited  the  following  verses: 

When  the  eyes  of  Fortune  guard  you,  sleep  without  fear,  for  places  of  danger  are 
then  places  of  safety.  Pursue  the  phornix,  fortune  will  serve  vou  as  a  net;  lake  the 
constellation  of  Orion  for  a  steed,  fortune  will  be  your  bridle. 

The  following  lines  were  compose*!  bv  him: 

We  passed  the  night  in  the  gratification  of  our  desires;  but  there  are  pleasures 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  describe.  The  guardian  of  our  door  was  the  night,  and  we 
said  to  her:  "  Leave  us  not.  or  the  morning  will  break  in." 


1  have  expressed  this  idea  in  a  distich  which  runs  as  follows  : 

What  a  night  of  pleasure  we  passed  at  the  mountain-foot!  to  describe  it  would  far 
exceed  my  power.  I  said  to  the  night  :  "Thou  art  the  guardian  of  our  door;  leave  us 
"  not,  for  we  dread  the  breaking  in  of  the  dawn.' 

Al-Kadi  'l-Fadil  composed  a  great  quantity  of  poetry.    He  was  born  at  Asca- 
lon  on  the  15th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.H.  529  April,  A.I).  1135);  his  father 
VOL  ii.  1  ■'> 
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held  for  some  lime  the  post  of  kadi  at  the  city  of  Baisan  '12  ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son, all  the  family  received  the  surname  of  al-Baisani.  In  the  life  of  al-Mu- 
waffak  Yusuf  Ibn  al-Khallal,  we  shall  relate  how  al-Kadi  'l-Fadil  began  the 
world,  and  how  he  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  employee!  to  draw  up  docu- 
ments in  the  chancery-oflicc  by  al-Khallal ;  it  is  not  therefore  necessary  for  us 
to  repeat  the  same  account  here.  He  was  then  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
sultan  at  Alexandria,  where  he  remained  for  some  time.  The  jurisconsult 
Omiira  al-Yamani  speaks  of  him  in  his  work  on  the  history  of  the  Egyptian 
vizirs,  entitled  an-!\rukat  al-Asriya,  where  he  gives  the  life  of  al-Aadil  Ibn 
as-Salih  Ibn  Ruzzik  :  u  Among  the  actions,"  says  he,  "  which  redound  to  his 
41  (al-Addil's)  honour,  and  merit  to  be  enregistered  in  the  history  of  his  life — 
"  or  rather,  I  should  say,  incomparably  the  best  deed  he  ever  performed  and  a 
"  favour  (to  the  world)  not  to  lie  repaid— was  his  despatching  an  order  to  the 
"  governor  of  Alexandria,  with  directions  to  send  al-Kadi  'l-Fadil  to  court ; 
"  after  which  he  took  him  in  his  service  and  employed  him  as  his  secretary 
"  in  the  army  office.  He  thus  planted  a  tree  from  which  not  only  the  state,  but 
"  religion  drew  profit;  a  blessed  tree  of  rapid  growth  and  firmly  rooted,  bearing 
"  its  branches  to  the  sky,  and  furnishing  good  fruit  at  all  seasons,  by  the  per- 
"  mission  of  the  Lord."  We  have  already  mentioned  that  (subsequently  to  this) 
he  was  appointed  vizir  by  Salah  ad-din,  and  gradually  mounted  in  favour  till 
that  sultan's  death.  During  the  reign  of  al-Malik  al-Aziz,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  that  prince,  al-Kadi  'l-F:idil  maintained  his  rank  and  influence;  al- 
Malik  al-Aziz's  son,  al-Malik  al-Mansiir,  then  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  conse- 
quence of  the  measures  taken  by  his  uncle  al-Malik  al-Afdal  Niir  ad-din ;  and 
al-Kadi  'l-Fadil  continued  to  hold  his  rank  and  honours  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life.  He  expired  suddenly  at  Cairo  on  the  eve  of  Wednesday,  the  7th  of 
the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  596  (January,  A.  D.  1200),  at  the  lime  of  al-Malik  al-Aa- 
dil's  entry  into  that  city,  when  taking  possession  of  Egypt.  He  was  buried 
the  next  morning  in  the  mausoleum  bearing  his  name,  and  situated  in  the  lesser 
Karafa  Cemetery,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mukattam.  I  visited  his  tomb  more  than 
once,  and  I  saw  the  date  of  his  death,  as  it  is  here  given,  engraved  on  the 
marble  enclosure  which  surrounds  the  monument.  He  was  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  age,  and  time  will  not  readily  produce  another  fit  to  replace  him. 
He  founded  a  madrasa  at  Cairo  in  the  street  called  Darb  al-Mai&khiya,  and  I 
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perused  a  note  in  his  own  handwriting,  wherein  it  was  stated  that  on  Saturday, 
the  first  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  580  (April,  A.  D.  1 184},  this  establishment  was 
first  opened  for  the  instruction  of  pupils.  —  As  for  his  surname,  his  family  say 
that  it  was  Muhi  ad-din  (reviver  of  religion),  but  in  a  document  addressed  to  him 
l»y  Ihn  Abi  Usriin  (see  page  32),  I  find  him  styled  Mujir  ad-din. — His  son  Abu 
l-Abbas  Ahmad,  surnamed  al-Kadi  al-Ashraf  Baha  ad-din  'the  most  noble  kddi. 
the  hutre  of  the  faith  :  lived  in  high  favour  with  the  princes  (of  the  family  of 
Saldh  ad-din) ;  he  was  most  assiduous  in  learning  Traditions  and  indefatigable 
in  collecting  books.  His  birth  took  place  at  Cairo  in  the  month  of  Muharram, 
A.H.  573  (July,  A.D.  1 1 77),  and  he  died  at  the  same  city  on  the  eve  of  Monday, 
ihe  7th  of  the  latter  .Turunda,  A.H.  613  (October,  A.D.  1245).  He  was  buried 
at  the  side  of  his  father's  tomb.  Al-Kadi  al-Ashraf,  having  been  commissioned 
by  the  prince  al-Malik  al-Kamil  Ihn  al-Malik  al-Aadil  Ibn  Aiyub  to  proceed  from 
Cairo  on  a  mission  to  Baghdad,  he  addressed  to  the  vizir  these  lines  of  his  own 
composing . 

O  my  lord  vizir!  you  whose  favours  dissolve  the  pact  which  bound  me  to  adverse 
fortune!  How  can  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  feeling  that  I  can  hardly  sustain  the  400 
honour  conferred  upon  me.    Those  favours  are  light  in  your  hands,  but  their  burden  is 
weighty  on  the  shoulders  (13)  of  those  who  receive  them. 


1)  The  autograph  has  ^r»ar'). 


2  _  jlM  in 

i3i  We  have  here  in  the  original  a  good  specimen  of  I  mad  ad  dins  style.  with  Us 
liut  the  former  vanish  in  translation,  and  the  latter  become  still  more  glaring.    One  or  two  passages  in  this 
ritrarl  are  so  highly  figurative  that  it  is  impossible  to  render  them  literally  into  any  European  language . 

(4:  See  vol.  I.  page  137. 

(8)  Kais  Ibn  Zubair  al-Absi  is  the  person  meant  in  Ihe  proverbial  eipression :  threvtder  than  hah.  He  look 
an  active  part  in  the  war  of  DAhls  and  Ghabra.  See  Rasmussen's  Addil amenta;  Abnl-Keda's  ttitt.Anteiilam. 
p.  141. 

(8)  This  is  the  celebrated  llatim  al-Tal. 

1.7/  Amr  the  son  of  Malik,  of  the  tribe  of  Sasa,  a  contemporary  of  Muhammad,  was  surnamed  for  his  bravery 
.Wu/d<6  al-Asimia  [he  that  plays  with  the  tptar  points,.— (Sec  Rasmussens  AtUitomenta  ad  hist.  At.) 

8]  The  town  of  Aidab  is  situated  on  Ihe  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  in  lat.  23*  8*. 
omitted  it  in  his  map  of  Egypt  and  Arabia. 

Vj  Karak  or  Kerek  lies  to  the  cast  of  the  southern  eilremity  of  Ihe  Dead  Sea. 

10  Probably  Kalat  Kaukab  [Star  Castfr.  a  fortress  situated  on  a  lofty  hill 
Berghaus  places  it  in  lal.  32°  37". 
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:il)  For  the  tore*  of  Jamil  and  Ruihaina,  see  vol.  I.  page  331.  It  may  be  perceined  ttul  the  kadi  ha*  at- 
tempted a  pun  in  this  rent. 

(11)  Baisan  lies  about  nine  mile*  south  of  Lake  Tiberias,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Jordan. 

(13)  Literally :  On  lAe  necks.  In  Arabic  they  say,  Ae  hung  a  favour  on  A  is  nerk  Jyu  » jJLi ;  an  eiprewion 
equivalent  to        eiJjl  Ae  conferred  a  favour  on  Aim. 


IBN  JURAIJ. 

Abu  Khalid  Abd  al-Malik,  surnamcd  also  Abu  l-YValid,  the  son  of  Abd  al- 
Aziz  Ibn  Juraij,  was  a  native  of  Mckka,  and  a  member,  by  adoption,  of  (be  triht- 
of  Koraish  ;  Omaiya  Ibn  Khalid  Ibn  Asid  being  bis  patron.  According  to  another 
statement,  (hi*  grandfather)  Juraij  was  a  slave  to  Omni  Ilabib,  the  daughter  of 
Juhair  and  the  wife  of  Abd  al-Aziz  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Khalid  Ibn  Asid  Ibn  Abi 
'1-Eis  Ibn  Omaiya  ;  and  for  this  reason  he  was  considered  as  the  mau  la  of  the 
latter.  Abd  al-Malik  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  [of  that  age)  for  his 
learning;  it  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  who,  after  the  promulgation  of  Isla- 
mism,  composed  books.  He  frequently  related  the  following  anecdote:  41  I 
44  was  in  Yemen  with  Maan  Ibn  Zaida  (I),  and  the  period  of  the  pilgrimage 
44  came  round  without  my  having  any  intention  of  making  it,  till  the  following 
44  verses  of  Omar  Ibn  Abi  Rabia*s  (2)  came  suddenly  to  my  recollection: 

'  Say  to  him,  I  pray  you,  but  not  reproachfully:  Why  do  you  make  so  long  a  stay 
'  in  Yemen  ?  If  you  be  in  search  of  fortune  (3)  or  if  you  have  obtained  her  favours,  what 
•  sum  have  you  received  for  neglecting  the  pilgrimage?' 

44  I  immediately  went  to  Maan  and  told  him  that  it  was  my  intention  to 
44  make  the  pilgrimage,  on  which  he  asked  me  what  could  have  induced  me  to 
44  form  such  a  design,  as  I  never  l>efore  had  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject.  1 
14  then  related  to  him  the  circumstance  and  repeated  Ibn  Abi  Rabia's  verses,  on 
44  which  he  provided  me  with  the  expenses  of  my  journey  and  sent  me  off."  Ibn 
Juraij  was  born  A.H.  80  (A.D.  G99-700);  he  went  to  Baghdad  to  see  Abu  Jaafar 
al-Mansur,  and  died  A.H.  140  (A.D.  766);  some  say,  150  or  151. 

',!)  Hi*  life  will  be  found  in  Ibis  work. 

i.l)  The  life  of  Omar  Ibn  Abi  Rabla  is  given  in  thU  volume 

3)  Read  IlO  in  the  Arabic  teit. 
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VBD  AL-MALIK  IBN  OMAIR. 

Abu  Omar,  and  Abu  Arur,  AM  al-Malik  Ibn  Omair  Ibn  Suwaid,  surnamed  al- 
Kibti  al-Farsi,was  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Lakhm  and  one  of  the  principal  inha- 
bitants of  Kufa,  where  he  filled  the  place  of  kadi  on  the  death  of  as-Shabi.  He 
ranked  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Tdbts  and  was  also  one  of  the  most 
trustworthy  as  a  transmitter  of  Traditions.  He  saw  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib  and  gave 
Traditions  on  the  authority  of  Jabir  Ibn  Ahd  Allah  {•!).  The  following  circum- 
stance of  his  life  is  related  by  himself:  "I  was  with  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan 
"  at  the  castle  of  Kufa  when  the  head  of  Musab  Ibn  az-Zubair  was  brought  in 
"  and  presented  to  him.  On  seeing  me  shudder,  he  asked  me  what  was  the 
44  matter,  and  I  replied  :  4  May  God  preserve  the  Commander  of  the  faithful !  I 
44  4  was  in  this  castle,  and  in  this  very  room,  with  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Ziad  when 
44  4  the  head  of  al-Husain  the  son  of  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib  was  placed  before  him  ; 
44  *  I  was  then  here  with  al-Mukhtar  Ibn  Abi  Obaid  ath-ThakaO,  when  Obaid 
"  '  Allah  Ibn  Ziad's  head  was  brought  to  him  ;  I  was  here  again  when  al-Mukh- 
4  4  4  tar's  head  was  presented  to  Musab  Ibn  a/.-Zubair,  and  behold  now  the  head 
4  4  4  of  Musab!'  On  hearing  these  words,  Abd  al-Malik  rose  from  his  place  and 
44  ordered  the  pavilion  in  which  we  were  to  be  levelled  to  the  ground."  Ibn 
Omair  was  at  one  time  taken  ill,  and  a  person  sent  his  excuses  for  not  going  to 
visit  him,  on  which  he  answered  :  *4I  cannot  reproach  a  person  for  not  visiting 
44  me,  whom  I  myself  should  not  go  to  visit  were  he  sick."  He  died  on  or 
about  A.  II.  136  (A.  D.  753-*),  aged  103  years.— The  relative  adjective  Kibti  is 
formed  from  Kibt;  he  possessed  an  excellent  race-horse  so  called,  and  from  this 
circumstance  he  derived  his  surname. —  Farn  is  derived  from  Mr*  (horse  ,  and  401 
was  applied  to  him  for  the  same  reason. 

I>  AM  Abd  Allah  Jabir  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Amt  at-SuUrai  al-Anrtri  waa  a  native  of  Medina  and  a  Tradi- 
lionist  of  great  authority,  having  converted  with  the  Prophet.  He  died  at  hia  native  place.  A.  It.  78  A.  D. 
fl*J7-»  aged  siitv-four  rears.— (Tah.  al-Muhad<titkln. 
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IBN  AUMAJISHUN. 

Abu  Mai  wan  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  Ibn  Abd  Allab  Ibn  Abi  Salama 
al-Majishun,  the  Malikile  doctor,  was  a  native  of  Medina  and  a  client  to  the 
Munkadirs,  a  family  which  drew  its  origin  from  Taim,  a  descendant  of  Ko- 
raish  :  he  was  therefore  surnamed  al-Korashi,  at-Taimi,  al-Munkadiri ;  he  bore 
also  the  appellation  of  al-Aami  {the  blind].,  because  he  did  not  possess  the  sense 
of  sight,  or  because  he  lost  it  towards  the  close  of  his  life.  His  ancestor  Abu 
Salama  was  surnamed  al-Majishun,  but  his  real  name  is  uncertain ;  some  say 
that  he  was  called  Maimun,  and  others,  Dinar.  Ibn  al-Majishun  studied  ju- 
risprudence under  his  father  AM  al-Aziz,  the  imam  Malik,  and  others,  lb- 
took  great  pleasure  in  hearing  vocal  music,  and  to  this,  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal 
bears  testimony  :  "  He  came  to  visit  us,"  said  he,  "  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
"  person  whose  business  it  was  to  sing  to  him."  He  was  also  noted  for  his 
talent  as  a  narrator  of  anecdotes  and  for  the  purity  of  his  style:  relative  to  this 
it  is  related  that,  when  the  imam  as-Shafi  conversed  with  him  (on  literature), 
the  persons  present  understood  very  little  of  what  they  said;  the  reason 
was  that  as-Shafi  had  acquired  his  knowledge  of  pure  Arabic  by  living  for 
some  time  in  the  desert  with  the  tribe  of  Hudail,  and  Ibn  al-Majishun  had 
learned  it  in  the  same  manner  from  the  tribe  of  Kalb,  who  were  his  relations 
by  the  mother's  side.  It  was  said  by  Yahya  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Muaddal  ■ 
"  When  I  reflect  that  Abd  al-MalhVs  tongue  must  sooner  or  later  moulder  into 
il  dust,  the  world  loses  its  value  in  my  sight."  The  same  person  being  asked 
how  great  was  the  difference  between  his  own  talent  as  a  correct  speaker  and 
that  of  his  master  Abd  al-Malik,  he  made  this  reply:  «  The  tongue  of  Abd  aJ- 
"  Malik,  when  embarrassed,  was  more  lively  than  mine  when  animated  I). " 
Ibn  al-Majishun  died  A.H.  213  (A.D.  828-9),  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Abu  Omar 
Ibn  Abd  al-Barr  (2;  that  his  death  took  place  in  212;  others  again  place  this 
event  in  21-'*. —  Mdjish&n  signifies  tinged  with  a  rote  colour,  or,  .according  to 
some,  tinged  with  white  and  red;  it  was  the  surname  of  Abu  Yusuf  Yakub  the 
son  of  Abu  Salama  Alxl  al-Malik's  great-grandfather,  and  the  uncle  of  Abd  al- 
Malik's  father.  This  surname  was  given  him  by  Sukaina  the  daughter  of  al-Hu- 
sain  Ibn  Abi  Talib  f3),  and  it  passed  to  all  his  children  and  to  those  of  his  bro- 
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ther.  But  the  origin  of  this  appellation  has  heen  explained  in  another  manner: 
as  they  were  originally  from  Is[tahan,  they  used  to  salute  one  another,  when 
they  met,  with  the  words  xhihti  slnhii  ;  and  they  were  called  Mdjishiht  for  thai 
reason  ('4)  :  this  wc  give  on  the  audiority  of  the  h&fiz  Abu  Bakr  Ahmad  Ihu 
Ibrahim  al-Jurjani.  It  was  said  by  Abu  Dawud  (3)  that  Ihn  al-Majishun  did 
not  understand  the  Traditions,  and  Ibn  al-Barki  (6)  relates  that  a  man  having 
requested  him  to  go  and  see  Abd  al-Malik,  he  went  and  found  that  he  had  no 
conception  of  what  a  Tradition  was.  Muhammad  Ibn  Saad  mentions  him  in 
his  greater  Tabakdt,  and  savs .-  "He  had  a  knowledge  of  jurisprudence  and 
44  handed  down  orally  traditional  information." — Munkadiri  means  descended 
from  al-Munkadtr  the  son  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Hudair,  a  member  of  the  family  of 
Taim,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Koraish.  He  was  the  father  of  ihe 
Mohammad,  Abu  Bakr,  and  Omar,  whose  history  is  given  in  full  by  Ibn  Ku- 
taiba,  in  ihe  Ktidb  al-Madrif,  under  the  head  of  Muhammad  Ibn  ai-Mmkadir  (7  . 

1,1)  In  this  passage  all  the  MSS.  except  the  autograph  are  wrong:  for  jjj'-*-'  we  roust  read  ^.W,  and 

.2;  This  person's  lite  is  given  by  Ibn  Khallikan. 
[I)  Her  life  will  be  found  in  vol.  1.  page  881. 

[I]  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  what  the  words  jftiint  and  MajUhtn  may  mean  in  this  case;  bad  Ibn 
Khallikan  known  it,  be  would  most  probably  have  explained  it. 
5j  Probably  Abo  Dawod  the  imam;  see  vol.  I.  page  589. 

(0)  Abo  Ithak  Ibrahim  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Abi  M-Kadl  al-Barki  al-Misri  in  native  of  Egypt,  but 
tjrrvng  from  a  family  inhabiting  Barka  in  Marin  Africa  was  a  doctor  of  the  seel  of  Malik,  and  esteemed  «« 
one  at  the  ablest  jurisconsults  of  Egypt-  He  studied  the  law  under  Aesbhab  and  Ibn  Wahb.  His  death  i» 
pUced  by  as-SuyUhi  in  A  H.  249  A  D.  880-60)  -  ffiun  ol-Muhddira,  MS.  No.  682.  fol  116  verso.) 

i")  Abd  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Munkadir  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Hudair  at-Taimi,  a  member  of  thi*  tribe 
of  Koraish.  was  an  eminent  Koran-reader  and  Tradilionist.   His  masters  were  labir  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  Anas  Ibn 
Malik,  Onra  Ibn  ai-Zubair,  etc.    He  had  for  pupils  the  imam  Malik,  Shoba,  atb-Thauri.  Ibn  Oyaina.  Ibn  J.r 
raij,  etc.    He  died  A.H.  131  (A.  D.  7*8-9)  -  Tab.  al-MuhaH, 
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THE  IMAM  AL-HARAMAIN. 

The  Shafite  doctor,  Abu  l-Maali  Alxl  al-Malik,  surnamcd  Dia  ad-din  (tplen- 
ilour  of  religion  and  generally  known  by  the  title  of  the  imam  al-Haramain,  was 
son  to  the  shaikh  Abu  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Yakiib  Yusuf  Ibn  Abd 
Allah  Ibn  Yusuf  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Haiyuya  al-Jiiwaini.  He  was,  without 
exception,  the  most  learned  doelor  of  the  Shafite  sect  in  later  times,  and  is  uni- 
versally eonsidcred  as  a  (mujtahid)  imam ;  it  is  also  agreed  on  by  all  that  he 
stood  pre-eminent  by  the  extent  of  his  information  and  his  skill  in  many  differ- 
ent branches  of  science,  such  as  dogmatic  theology,  jurisprudence,  philology, 
etc.  We  have  spoken  of  his  father  in  vol.  II.  page  27.  By  a  favour  of  the 
divine  grace,  he  was  enabled  to  carry  the  practices  of  devotion  to  an  unexam- 
pled pitch  of  fervour ;  he  repeated  also  from  memory,  and  without  the  least 
hesitation,  lessons  to  his  pupils,  each  of  which  would  have  fdled  a  number  of 
108  leaves.  When  a  youth,  he  was  instructed  in  jurisprudence  by  his  father  Abu 
Muhammad,  who  was  struck  with  his  capacity,  acquirements,  excellent  disposi- 
tion, and  other  prognostics  of  future  eminence.  Abd  al-Malik  having  thus 
gone  through  all  his  parent's  works  and  mastered  their  contents,  surpassed  him 
in  accuracy  of  knowledge  and  subtilness.  On  his  father's  death,  he  replaced 
him  as  a  teacher,  and,  having  accomplished  that  duly,  he  went  to  the  Madrasa 
of  al-Raihaki  (  I  :  and  mastered  the  science  of  dogmatic  theology  under  the  tuition 
of  the  ustdd  Abu.  'l-KAsim  al-Iskaf,  a  native  of  Isfarain  (2 ..  From  thence  he 
travelled  to  Baghdad,  where  he  met  a  number  of  the  learned ;  he  then  proceeded 
to  Hijaz,  where  he  made  a  residence  of  four  years,  partly  at  Mckka  and  partly 
at  Medina.  During  this  period  he  fdled  the  duties  of  a  professor  and  a  mu/h, 
whilst  the  rest  of  his  lime  was  devoted  to  the  task  of  collecting  the  Shafite  doc- 
trines from  all  the  various  channels  through  which  they  had  passed  down.  It 
was  on  account  of  his  residence  in  these  two  holy  cities  that  he  received  the 
surname  of  the  Imdm  al-Haramain  (imdm  of  the  tiro  tamtuarits  .  Towards  the 
commencement  of  Alp  Arslin's  reign,  be  returned  to  Naisapiir,  and  Nizam  al- 
Mulk,  that  sultan's  vizir,  founded  there  a  Nizdtniya  College  for  the  express 
purpose  of  establishing  the  Imam  in  it  as  a  professor.  This  doctor  filled  besides 
the  place  of  khatib,  or  chief  preacher  of  the  city,  and  held  assemblies  in  which 
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he  gave  exhortations  and  presided  at  discussions  on  points  of  doctrine.  The 
works  which  he  had  written  became  then  generally  known,  and  his  lectures 
were  attended  by  doctors  of  the  highest  eminence ;  the  presidency  of  the  Sha- 
lite  sect  devolved  on  him ;  and  the  administration  of  the  uakfs,  or  religious  en- 
dowments, was  confided  to  his  care.  During  a  space  of  nearly  thirty  years  he 
continued  in  undisputed  -possession  of  these  places,  and  held  with  general  con- 
sent the  posts  of  officiating  imam  at  public  prayers,  of  preacher  in  die  prin- 
cipal mosque,  of  professor,  and  of  president  at  the  assemblies  which  met  every 
Friday  to  hear  pious  exhortations.  He  composed  works  on  very  many  subjects, 
and  Islamism  has  never  produced  one  equal  to  his  treatise,  the  Xihdyat  al-Mat- 
lab  ft  Dirdyat  al-Mazhab  satisfactory  remits  to  inquiry,  being  a  guide  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Shafite  doctrines}.  The  hdftz  Abu  Jaafar  (3)  relates  that  he  heard 
Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi  say  to  the  Imam  al-Haramaiu  .  "0  instructor  of  the  peo- 
kk  pie  of  the  East  and  of  the  West!  thou  art  to-day  the  imam  (chief)  of  the 
"  imams." — The  Imam  al-Ilaramain  was  taught  Traditions  by  a  great  number 
of  the  learned  in  that  branch  of  knowledge,  and  he  possessed  a  licence  from 
Abu  Noahn  al-Ispahani,  the  author  of  the  llilyat  ul-Awlia  (see  vol.  I.  page  7'»), 
authorising  him  to  teach  those  which  he  had  communicated  to  him.  His  other- 
works  are  the  Shdmil  (comprehensive  ,  on  the  dogmas  of  religion ;  the  Burhdn 
(proof],  on  the  fundamentals  of  jurisprudence ;  the  Talkhis  at-Takrtb,  an  abridg- 
ment of  (al-Kdsim  Ibn  Muhammad  as-Shdshi's  treatise  on  jurisprudence],  the 
Tnkrib;  the  Irshdd  direction,  on  the  fundamentals  of  jurisprudence];  al-Akida 
an-Xizdmiya  (•'»);  the  Maddrik  al-Qkul  (results  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  human  reason), 
which  work  was  left  unfinished ;  an  unfinished  abridgment  of  the  Xihdyat  al- 
Matlab ;  the  Ghidth  al-Umam  (help  for  the  nations),  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
imdmat  or  presidency  over  the  whole  Moslim  community ;  the  Mugtth  al-Khalk 
(assister  of  God's  creatures),  leading  to  the  choice  of  the  true  way;  the  Ghunyat 
al-Mnstarshidin  (5)  (sufficient  help  for  those  who  desire  guidance),  being  a  treatise  on 
controversy.  He  composed  also  some  other  works.  Whenever  he  entered  into 
an  explanation  of  the  sciences  peculiar  to  the  SAfis  and  of  the  state  of  exlatic 
exaltation  (6)  to  which  they  sometimes  reached,  he  would  draw  tears  from  all 
present.  During  the  entire  course  of  his  life  he  never  swerved  from  a  line  of 
conduct  most  praiseworthy  and  agreeable  to  God.  I  was  told  by  a  shaikli  that 
he  had  read  a  full  account  of  the  Imam  al-Haramain's  life  in  a  certain  treatise, 
VOL.  it.  16 
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and  that  his  father  Abu  Muhammad  began  the  world  as  a  professional  hook- 
copyist:  having  amassed  some  money  by  his  labours,  lie  bought  a  slave-girl 
bearing  a  high  character  for  piety  and  virtue,  and  her  he  supported  with  the 
lawful  gains  furnished  him  bv  his  trade.  She  liore  him  a  son,  afterwards 
known  as  the  Imam  al-Haramain,  and  he  told  her  not  to  allow  any  person  but 
herself  to  suckle  the  child ;  but  it  happened  one  day,  that  on  going  into  her 
apartment,  he  found  her  indisposed,  and  as  the  child  was  crying,  a  woman  who 
was  one  of  the  neighbours,  gave  it  the  breast  for  a  short  time  to  quiet  it.  When  the 
father  saw  tins,  lie  felt  much  vexed,  and  taking  the  child,  he  held  it  with  its  head 
downwards,  stroked  its  liellv,  and  put  his  finger  into  its  mouth,  till  he  succeeded 
in  making  it  throw  up  what  it  had  swallowed  :  "  I  would  rather  see  him  die," 
said  he,  "  than  have  his  natural  disposition  spoiled  by  the  milk  of  one  who  was 
"  not  his  mother."  It  is  related  also  of  the  Imam  himself  that  a  languor  of 
mind  sometimes  came  over  him  during  the  conferences  at  which  he  presided, 
and  that  he  attributed  it  to  the  effects  of  that  milk,  a  portion  of  which  had 
remained  in  his  stomach. —  He  was  born  on  the  18th  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  1  * > 
(February,  A.D.  10'28  ;  in  his  last  illness  he  was  borne  to  Bashtanikan,  a  village 
situated  in  the  province  of  Natsapur  and  noted  for  the  salubrity  of  its  air  and 
water;  he  died  at  that  place  on  Wednesday,  the  2r>th  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  178 
405  August,  A.  D.  1085;,  just  as  the  evening  had  closed  in.  His  body  was  taken 
to  Naisapiir  that  night,  and  was  buried  the  next  morning  in  the  court  of  his 
house,  but,  some  years  later,  it  was  removed  to  the  al-IIusain  Cemetery  and 
interred  beside  the  grave  of  his  father.  The  funeral  prayers  were  said  over 
him  by  his  son  Abu  M-Kasim,  and  on  the  day  of  his  death,  all  the  shops  wen 
shut,  the  pulpit  in  the  great  mosque  from  which  he  preached  was  broken  to 
pieces,  and  the  whole  population  mourned  for  him  as  for  a  relation.  A  great 
numher  of  elegies  were  composed  on  his  death,  and  one  of  them  we  shall  give 
here  :  it  is  as  follows  : 

The  hearts  of  mankind  were  in  torture  (7)  and  the  days  of  mortals  became  dark  as 
nights!  Can  the  tree  of  science  ever  again  bear  fruit,  now  that  the  imAm  Abu  1-MaAli 
is  no  more? 

At  the  moment  of  his  death,  his  scholars,  who  were  four  hundred  and  one 
in  number,  broke  their  pens  and  inkhorns  and  let  a  full  year  pass  over  before 
they  resumed  their  studies. 
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1  This  madrata  was  called  after  the  doctor  Abu  llnkr  at-Baihaki.  See  his  lifr. »ol.  I.  p.  57;  and  Intri- 
duction.  p.  iiviii. 

;i!  Abu  'l-hisim  Abd  al-Jabbar  !bn  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad,  suraamed  al-Vstdd  {the  masier  and  generally 
known  by  the  denomination  or  al-lskaf  the  cobbler).  was  a  native  of  Ijfarain  and  a  dbciple  or  the  saaiaA 
Abu  Ishak  al-lsfaraini.  He  composed  a  number  of  works  on  the  dogma*  or  faith,  on  the  fundamentals  of 
jurisprudence,  and  on  dialectic*.  An  a  jurisconsult  and  a  scholastic  theologian  he  held  a  high  rank;  as  a 
controvcrlist  and  a  professor  he  displayed  great  powers  of  language,  and  as  a  mufti,  he  was  esteemed  one  or 
the  most  ca|>ablc.  ir  we  take  into  consideration  beside*  that  he  was  a  strict  imitator  or  the  original  Moslims 
in  demotion  and  self-dental,  we  must  allow  that  he  had  no  eqnal  among  his  contemporaries.  He  lived  in  thr 
knowledge  or  his  duties  towards  (iod  and  in  the  performance  or  them.  His  death  occurred  in  the  month  or 
Safar.  A.M.  434  (A.I).  1062  .-  T<ib.  as-Skaflyin. -\bn  khallikan  writes  his  surname  /«*<!/>.  not  hkdf.  but 
1  prefer  the  authority  of  the  A'rtmJj  and  Die  Tabakat  nt-Shttflyin. 

t:«  The  author  or  the  Tabakat  cu-Skaftyin  mention*  an  Abo  Jaafar  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Ali  al-Hamadani 
in  the  lire  or  the  Imam  al-H*ramain:  this  was  perhaps  the  same  person  as  the  Ad/!:. 

(4:  To  judge  rrom  the  title,  this  should  be  a  profession  of  faith  for  the  use  or  the  students  at  the  Xi:<lmiy.i 
college. 

Si  Read  ^xLf-J)  in  the  Arabic  leu. 

6  Read  JU^ 

7)  Literally :  On  frying  pans : 


AL-ASMAI. 

The  celebrated  philologer  Abu  Said  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Kuraib  al-Asmai  drew 
his  descent  from  Adnan,  his  father  Knraib  being  the  son  of  Al>d  al-Malik  Ibn 
Ali  Ibn  Asina  Ibn  Mutahhir  Ibn  Kiah  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  AIkI  Shams  Ibn  Aava  Ibn 
Saad  Ibn  AImI  Ibn  Ghanam  (I)  Ibn  Kutaiba  lbn  Maan  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Aasar 
Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Kais  Ailan  ['2 .  Ibn  Modar  Ibn  Niziir  Ibn  Maad  Ibn  Adnan. — Al- 
Asmai  l>ore  also  the  surname  of  Bdhih  (descended  from  Rdhila\  and  yet  no  stub 
name  appears  in  his  genealogy ;  he  was  so  entitled,  however,  Iwcause  his  ancestor 
Malik  Ibn  Aasar  was  the  husband  of  the  female  named  Bdhila  ,  others  say  thai 
Bahila  was  the  name  of  a  son  of  Aasar  (3\ — Al-Asmai  was  a  complete  master 
of  the  Arabic  language,  an  able  grammarian,  and  the  most  eminent  of  all  those 
persons  who  transmitted  orally  historical  narrations,  singular  anecdotes,  amusing 
stories,  and  rare  expressions  of  the  language.  He  received  his  information  from 
Shoba  Ibn  al-Hajjaj  (see  vol.  I.  page  493,  noteS  ),  the  two  Hammads  V  ,  Misar 
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llni  Kidam  (vol.  I.  p.  580,  n.  3),  and  others ;  his  own  authority  was  cited  by 
his  brother's  son  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ihn  Alxl  Allah,  Abu  Obaid  al-Kasim  Ibn 
Sallam  (5),  Abu  Hatim  as-Sijistani  (vol.  I.  page  G03 Abu  'l-Fadl  ar-Riashi 
(v.  II.  p.  10  ,  and  others.  He  was  a  native  of  Basra,  but  he  removed  to  Bagh- 
dad in  the  reign  of  llarun  ar-Rashid.  Some  pi-son  then  said  to  Abu  Nuwas 
vol.  1.  p.  301)  that  Abu  Obaida  (6)  and  al-Asmai  had  been  just  presented  to 
ar-Rashid,  on  which  he  replied  :  "  As  for  Abu  Obaida,  he  will  recite  to  them,  it 
"  allowed,  the  history  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns;  but  as  for  al-Asmai,  he 
"  is  a  nightingale  to  charm  them  with  his  melodies."  It  is  related  by  Omar  Ibn 
Shabl>a  (7),  that  he  heard  al-Asmai  say  that  he  knew  by  heart  sixteen  thousand 
pieces  of  vers*;  composed  in  the  measure  called  rajaz  :'8}  ;  and  it  was  observed 
by  Ishak  al-Mausili  (vol.  I.  page  183;  that  he  never  heard  al-Asmai  profess  to 
know  a  branch  of  science  without  discovering  that  none  knew  it  better  than 
he.  Ar-Rabi  Ibn  Sulaiman  (vol.  I.  p.  510)  relates  that  he  heard  as-Shafi  pro- 
nounce these  words;  "None  ever  explained  better  than  al-Asmai  the  idiom 
"  of  the  desert  Arabs."  And  it  was  mentioned  by  Abu  Ahmad  al-Askari  (v.  I. 
page  382  :  that  when  al-Asmai  was  at  Basra,  he  received  most  pressing  invitations 
from  al-Mamun  to  go  and  see  him,  but  refused  on  the  pretext  of  his  feebleness 
and  advanced  age;  al-Mamun  then  used  to  draw  up  collections  of  questions  on 
doubtful  points  (of  literature)  and  send  them  to  him  that  he  might  resolve  them. 
The  following  anecdote  was  related  by  al-Asmai :  "land  Abu  Obaida  went  to 
"  see  al-Fadl  Ibn  Rabi  (0%  who  asked  me  in  how  many  volumes  was  my  work 
44  on  horses,  and  I  replied  ;  'One  only!'  He  then  made  the  same  question  to 
"  Abu  Obaida  respecting  his  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  he  answered  : 
44  '  Fifty  volumes.'  Fadl  then  said  to  him  :  4  Go  over  to  that  horse  and  place 
44  '  your  hand  successively  on  all  the  parts  of  his  body,  naming  them  at  the 
4  4  4  same  time.' — 1 1  am  not  a  farrier,'  replied  Abu  Obaida, 'but  all  I  have  eom- 
"  '  piled  on  this  subject,  was  procured  by  me  from  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.'  Al- 
44  Fadl  then  told  me  to  do  it,  on  which  I  went  over  to  the  horse,  and,  taking 
44  hold  of  his  mane,  I  commenced  naming  the  different  parts  of  his  body  as  I 
"placed  my  hand  successively  upon  them;  repeating  at  the  same  time  the 
44  verses  in  which  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  mentioned  them.  When  I  had 
44  finished,  he  bid  me  keep  the  animal,  and  whenever  I  wished  to  annoy  Abu 
"  Obaida,  1  rode  on  that  horse  to  pay  him  a  visit."    Al-Asmai  carefully  ab- 
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stained  from  explaining  any  of  tlic  obscure  expressions  occurring  in  ihe  Koran 
and  the  Sunna,  and  when  questioned  on  a  point  of  this  kind,  he  would  answer: 
"  The  Arabs  of  the  desert  say  that  such  and  such  an  expression  means  so  and 
44  so,  hut  I  do  not  know  what  may  he  its  signification  in  the  Koran  and  the  AOA 
"  Sunna."  His  adventures  and  the  anecdotes  related  of  him  are  very  numerous. 
His  grandfather  Ali  Ihn  Asma  committed  a  theft  at  Safawan  (10;,  for  which  he 
was  arrested  and  taken  before  Ali  Ihn  Ali  Talib.  "Bring  me  witnesses,"  said 
Ali,  "  to  prove  that  he  purloined  the  object  out  of  the  saddle-hag  (1  I  ."  The 
|mtsoii  who  tells  this  story  proceeds  to  say  that  evidence  to  that  effect  was 
given  before  Ali,  who  immediately  ordered  the  fingers  of  his  hand  to  be  cut 
off.  On  this  some  person  said  to  him  "  Commander  of  the  faithful !  why 
44  not  cut  it  off  by  the  wrist  (l'2; — "God  forbid!"  exclaimed  the  khalif; 
"how  could  he  then  lean  on  his  staff'.'  How  could  he  pray  13;?  How 
"could  he  eat  (U)  T  When  al-Hajjaj  Ihn  Yusuf  arrived  at  Basra,  Ali  Ihn 
Asma  went  to  him  and  said  :  "  0  emir!  my  parents  treated  me  most  foully  in 
"  naming  me  Ali;  give  me  another  name."— 44  You  come,"  replied  al-Hajjaj, 
14  with  an  excellent  pretext  to  excite  my  interest  ;  I  appoint  you  director  of  the 
44  fisheries  at  al-Baraja  with  a  daily  salary  of  two  danaks  :  I5j  in  coppcr-monev ; 
44  but,  by  Allah!  if  you  go  beyond  that  sum,  I  shall  cut  ofTthe  portion  of  vour 
44  hand  which  Ali  left  on  (16  ." — Al-Asmai  was  horn  A.  H.  122  (A.  D.  7'»0  or 
123,  and  he  died  at  Basra  in  the  month  of  Safer,  A.  II.  216  March-April,  A.  D. 
8.3 1  j ;  some  say,  21 A  or  217;  and  others  mention  that  his  death  took  place  at 
Marw.  The  khatib  Abu  Bakr  (ml.  I.  p.  75  says :  44 1  liave  l>ccn  informed  that  al- 
44  Asmai  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-eight."  Kuraib,  al-Asmai's  father,  was  born 
A.H.  83  (A.  D.  702  ,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  in  what  year  he  died. 
Kuraib  was  only  a  byname,  hut  he  was  not  generally  known  by  any  other  appel- 
lation ;  according  to  al-Mazuhani  (17)  and  Abu  Said  as-Sirafi  (vol.  I.  patje  377  , 
his  real  name  was  Aasim  and  his  surname  Abu  Bakr.—  ismdi  is  a  patronymic 
derived  from  the  name  of  his  grandfather. — Safawdn  is  the  name  of  a  plan- 
near  Basra ;  [the  road  from  Basra  to  Bahrain  passes  successively  through  Safe- 
wan  and  Kazima  to  Hajar,  the  capital  of  Bahrain.— Al-Bdrajah  is  the  name  of  a 
place  at  Basra.]  (18).  —  The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  Abu  '1-Aini  (10  : 
44  I  was  at  al-Asmai's  funeral,  and  the  poet  Abu  Kilaba  Huhaish  Ihn  Abd  ar- 
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44  Rahman  al-Jarmi  20),  with  whom  1  was  conversing,  recited  to  me  these  lines 
"  of  his  own  composing: 

'  liod  curse  the  bones  which  ihoy  are  now  bearing  on  the  bier  towards  the  abode  of 
'  corruption !  bones  hateful  to  the  Prophet,  to  the  Prophet's  family,  and  to  all  the  saints.' 

"  I  was  then  accosted  by  Abu  'l-Aalya  al-Hasan  Ihn  Malik  as-Sham i,  who 
"  recited  to  me  the  following  lines: 

'  l-el  [the  riruUu)  the  daughters  of  the  earth  cease  to  flow;  afflicted  as  they  now  arc 

•  by  the  death  of  al-Asmai !  They  Utill  flmv  on,  yet)  do  not  wash  away  our  grief.  Live 

•  in  the  world  as  long  as  you  may,  you  will  never  meet  a  man  like  him,  or  with  learning 

•  such  as  his.' 

"  I  was  much  struck  with  the  difference  of  these  two  persons'  feelings  to- 
"  wards  the  deceased."  — Al-Asmai  composed  treatises  on  the  following  sub- 
jects: the  human  frame,  the  different  species  of  animals,  on  the  awed,  or  influ- 
ence of  the  stars  on  the  weather,  on  the  letter  luunza,  on  the  long  and  the  short 
rlify  <>n  the  difference  between  the  names  given  to  the  members  of  the  human 
ImhIv  arid  those  given  to  the  same  members  in  animals  (21),  on  epithets,  on  the 
doors  of  tents  (22  ,  on  games  of  chance  played  with  arrows,  on  the  frame  of  the 
horse,  on  horses,  on  camels,  on  sheep,  on  tents,  on  wild  lieasts,  on  the  first  and 
fourth  form  of  certain  verbs,  on  proverbs,  on  words  hearing  each  two  opposite 
Mguilications,  a  vocabulary,  on  weapons,  on  dialects,  on  the  springs  of  water 
frequented  by  the  nomadic  Arabs,  a  collection  of  anecdotes,  on  the  principles  of 
discourse,  on  the  heart,  on  synonymous  terms,  on  the  Arabian  peninsula,  on 
the  formation  of  derivative  words,  on  the  ideas  which  usually  occur  in  pi>elrv, 
on  nouns  of  action,  on  rajaz  verses,  on  the  palm-tree,  on  plants,  on  homony- 
mous terms,  on  the  obscure  expressions  met  with  in  the  Traditions,  on  the 
witticisms  of  the  desert  Arabs,  etc. 


1 1  the  autograph  has  Atom  ^L,  whirb.  In  the  addition  of  a  point  on  cacti  of  the  tint  two  letter*,  has 
been  rhoiigcd  into  ^.i. 

.2  1  folio*  the  autograph  in  reading  hais  Aildn,  but  some  of  tin-  Arabian  genealogists  make  Allan  or 
lihailan  the  father  of  KaU,  not  the  name  person. 

\3)  The  author  makes  some  farther  obserrations  on  the  surname  uf  JMAi/u  in  the  life  of  kutaiha  Ibn 
Muslim. 
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•»!  My  researches  have  led  me  to  lht«  conclusion  ihnl  the  persons  designated  as  the  two  Hammidt  al- 
HammdldnQ  were  Abo  SalamA  Hammad  Ibn  Salama  Ibn  Dinar  and  Aba  Ismail  HammAd  Ibn  Zaid  lbn 
Dirhim.  The  former  was  a  native  of  Basra,  a  matrla  to  the  tribe  of  Tamlm,  and  a  sister's  too  la  Humairi 
at-Tawll,  from  whom  and  other  eminent  teacher*  he  received  hie  traditional  knowledge  He  bore  a  high  cha- 
racter for  ciadncsa  at  a  Iradilionist  and  a  kdfi:  :  he  spoke  with  (rreat  purity,  and  was  considered  as  an  ex- 
cellent authority  in  Arabic  grammar  and  philology  {arabiya).  He  was  noted  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  ♦elf- 
mortification.    He  died  A.  II.  187  (A.  11.783-4 1. -uViyum.    Al-Yafl's  Afirduf.) 

Abo,  Ismail  Hammad  Ibn  Zaid  lbn  Dirhim,  surnamed  al-Airak  ithe  blut-tycd),  was  a  native  of  Basra  ami  a 
mawla  to  the  tribe  of  Tamlm.  He  received  his  knowledge  from  the  first  doctor*  of  that  age.  tome  of  whom 
were  the  aamc  as  those  under  whom  hi*  namesake  Hammad  Ibn  Salama  studied.  He  held  a  high  reputation 
as  a  jurisconsult,  a  Traditionist.  and  a  Ad/I:.  He  died  ia  A.  H.  179  (A.  D.  TW4). -\.Tab.  al-F okahd.-Tab. 
«f-Jf«AodditAln  -AI-YAfl.) 

(8 1  The  life  of  lbn  SallAm  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(6)  His  life  is  given  by  Ibn  Khallikan. 

<7)  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

181  See  vol.  1.  Introd.  p.  ivi,  note  (Si. 

19 1  His  life  is  given  in  this  volume 

110;  According  to  the  Slarcuid.  Safaudn  is  the  name  of  a  place  at  a  day  s  journey  from  the  Mirbad.  «r 
halting-place  at  Basra,  where  there  is  a  Urge  pool  of  water. 
;ll)  The  autograph  has  Ja^M. 
\tt)  Such  was  the  usual  punishment  for  theft 

(13)  Before  praying,  an  ablution  was  necessary,  and  this  could  not  well  be  performed  with  one  band. 

(14)  To  make  use  of  the  left  band  in  eating  is  a  gross  impropriety. 
•  IS;  About  fourpence;  there  are  sit  danaks  to  a  dirhim. 

<16)  This  anecdote  is  related  also  by  at-Tabrlii  in  his  commentary  on  the  Hamdta.  p.  240. 
1 17)  The  life  of  al-ManubAni  will  be  found  among  those  of  the  Muhammad,. 

18)  This  passage  is  one  or  the  author  s  later  additions.  It  eiista  in  the  autograph  and  in  one  of  the  I'm* 
manuscripts. 

(19)  The  life  of  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Abu  l-Aina  is  given  by  Ibn  khallikan. 

(20)  Abo  Kiliba  Hubaish  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman  al-Jarmi,  a  rdiri,  or  transmitter  of  oral  information,  was  a 
bigoted  sAlttc,  and  for  that  reason  he  detested  al-AsiuAi.  The  author  of  the  Ojnln  nf-7VitrdrltA  place,  his 
death  under  the  year  220  (A.  H.  835-«i. 

(21)  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Jj/-M  as  appears  by  M.  de  Hammer  s  manuscript  of  a  portion  of 
al-AsmAi's  works. 

(22)  In  the  autograph  I  read  w*^';  but  the  punctuation  it  very  indistinct. 
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IBN  HISHAM,  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  SI  RAT. 

Jim  Abu  Muhammad  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Hisham  Ibn  Aiyub  al-Himyari  akMaafiri, 
the  author  of  the  Sirat  ar-Rastftl,  or  history  of  the  Prophet,  is  spoken  of  in  these 
terms  by  Abu  M-Kasim  as-Suhaili  (see  page  99  of  this  volume;,  in  his  work  enti- 
tled nr-Roud  al-l'mif,  which  is  a  commentary  ou  the  Sirat  :  "  He  was  celebrated 
"  for  his  learning  and  possessed  superior  information  in  genealogy  and  gram- 
"  mar  ;  his  native  place  was  Old  Cairo,  but  his  family  were  of  Basra.  He  com- 
"  posed  a  genealogical  work  on  the  tribe  of  Himyar  and  its  princes  ;  and  I  have 
"  been  told  that  he  wrote  another  work  in  which  he  explained  the  obscure  jas- 
"  sages  of  the  poetry  cited  in  'Ibn  Ishak'x  Star. — His  death  occurred  at  Old  Cairo, 
"  A.  H.  213  (A.  U.  828-9  ."—This  Ibn  Hisham  is  the  person  who  extracted 
and  drew  up  the  History  of  the  Prophet  from  Ibn  Ishak's  (-1 )  work  entitled  o/- 
Maghdzi  tea  s-Siar;  as-Suhaili  explained  its  difficulties  in  a  commentary,  and  it  is 
now  found  in  the  hands  of  the  public  under  the  title  of"  Sira)  Ibn  Hishdm  (Ibn 
Hishdin's  Sirat,  or  History).  Abu  Said  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Yunus  (see  page  93\ 
the  Egyptian  historian,  says,  in  his  work  on  the  eminent  men  who  came  to 
Egypt  from  foreign  parts,  that  this  Abd  al-Malik  died  on  the  13th  of  the  latter 
Rabi,  A.  H.  218  (May,  A.  I).  833);  God  knoweth  best  which  is  the  true  date  of 
his  death!  Ibn  Yunus  says  also  that  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Hold  (2). — 
Madfiri  means  descended  from  Mtfafir  Ibn  Ydfur,  the  progenitor  of  a  great  tribe  i'3) 
to  which  a  great  number  of  persons,  principally  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  crate 
their  origin. 

H  i  Thr  life  »l  Muhammad  Ibn  Uhak  al-.MulUlibi  is  given  by  Ibn  ktulllUa. 

Tin-  iribr  or  Dohl  sprung  from  thai  of  Bakr  Ibn  Wail,  which  lasl  drew  its  dctcrnl  from  Rabla  Ihn  Niiar 
3  R«d  ^  Ja-J>  in  the  Arabic  leu. 
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ATI1-TIIAALIBI  AN-NAISAPUM. 

Abu  Mansur  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Mubammad  Ibn  Ismail  ath-Thaalibi  an-Naisa- 
piiri  (a  native  of  Naisaptir)  is  spoken  of  in  these  terms  by  Ibn  Bassam,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Dakhira :  "  In  that  age,  he  was  the  man  who  pastured  his  genius 
"  on  the  loftiest  summits  of  knowledge  ;  the  great  compiler  of  prose  and  verse; 
"  the  chief  author  of  his  time,  and  the  ablest  also  in  the  opinion  of  that  epoch; 
"  his  reputation  spread  abroad  like  a  proverb  which  circulates  far  and  wide; 
"  the  camels  (which  bore  travellers  to  see  him  were  constantly  arriving,  their 
"  breasts  panting  from  the  rapidity  of  their  speed ;  his  compilations  rose  over 
"  the  horizon  not  only  in  the  East  but  in  the  West,  and  they  ascended  (to  the 
"  zenith  of  fame)  as  the  stars  ascend  through  the  darkness;  his  works  hold  a 
"  place  of  high  eminence,  shining  with  refulgence  even  from  their  first  appeal - 
"  ance;  the  number  of  persons  who  learned  them  by  heart  or  who  collected 
14  them  can  neither  be  defined  nor  described,  and  it  would  be  vain  to  essay, 
"  even  in  the  finest  and  most  harmonious  style,  to  do  full  justice  to  the  merits 
"  of  his  writings."  Ibn  Bassam  then  quotes  some  passages  of  ath-Thaalibi's 
composition  in  prose  and  verse;  one  of  the  latter  is  the  following  piece  ad- 
dressed to  the  emir  Abu  '1-Fadl  al-Mikali  (governor  of  the  province  of  Fars)  : 

Your  talents  arc  admirable  and  so  numerous  that  no  other  mortal  ever  possessed  a> 
many.  Two  of  them  are  oceans ;  one,  an  ocean  of  eloquence  composed  of  al-Walld's 
(Bohtori's)  poetic  spirit  and  the  charming  style  of  al-Asmai ;  the  other,  a  skill  in  epis- 
tolary writing  equal  to  that  of  as-Sahi  {1  ,  and  embellished  in  its  superiority  by  a  pen- 
manship which,  like  Ibn  Mokla's,  merits  the  first  rank  |2).  Let  us  give  thee  thanks! 
how  many  admirable  passages  have  come  from  you  [to  ««;.,  as  wealth  comes  abundantly 
on  the  noble-minded  man  who,  but  a  moment  before,  was  borne  down  by  poverty. 
When  the  buds  of  thy  poetry  unfold  and  blossom,  their  beauty  is  displayed  in  an 
ornamented  phrase,  forming  two  hemistiches.  You  have  dismounted  the  horsemen  of 
eloquence,  and  broken  in  the  horses  of  original  invention ;  for  you  are  yourself  an 
illustrious  and  original  genius.  You  have  engraved  charming  devices  on  the  seal  of 
time;  devices  which  surpass  in  beauty  the  meadows  of  spring. 

By  the  same  : 

When  I  sent  (o  mtt*agr  to  my  Mortd) — and,  alas !  my  representations  were  fruitless 
—the  fire  of  passion  raged  fiercer  (in  my  boiom)  and,  to  preserve  my  life,  I  kissed  those 
eyes  with  which  my  messenger  had  seen  her 
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406  One  of  his  longest,  finest,  and  most  comprehensive  works  is  that  entitled 
Yatima-tad-Dahr  fi  Mahdsin  Ahli  'l-Atar  (the  pearl  of  the  age,  treating  of  the  merits 
of  our  contemporaries  :'.Tj.  The  following  lines  were  composed  on  this  liook  hy 
the  celehrated  Alexandrian  ]K>et  ALA  '1-Futuh  Nasr  Allah  Ibn  Kalakis,  whose  lib- 
will  he  given  later: 

The  verses  of  the  poems  in  the  Yalima  are  virgin  daughters  of  the  spirits  wlm 
lived  of  old.  They  are  now  dead,  but  their  daughters  survive,  whence  the  work  bears 
the  name  of  Yalima  ('»). 

Alh-Thaalibi  composed  also  the  F»A7»  al-htqhat  laws  of  language  ,  the  Sihr  al- 
Baldgha  (magic  of  eloquence';,  the  Sirr  al-Barda  secret  of  excellence'),  Kildb  man 
ijlidb  anhu  'l-Mutrib  book  for  him  tcho  has  no  one  to  amuse  him)  (Jt),  the  Munis 
al-Wahtd  companion  for  the  solitary  ,  and  many  other  works  besides,  containing 
anec  dotes  of  eminent  men,  notices  on  their  lives,  and  extracts  from  their  poetry 
and  epistles;  all  these  productions  are  indicative  of  vast  information  in  the  au- 
thor. He  himself  composed  a  great  deal  of  poetry.  His  birth  look  place  A.  H. 
350  A.  D.  961;,  and  his  death  in  die  year  V29  A.  D.  1037-8  .—  ThaMibi 
means  otie  who  tews  together  and  dresses  foxes'  skins .  lie  was  so  denominated  be- 
cause he  had  been  a  furrier. 

;l)  Sec  vol.  I.  page  31. 

ft  In  place  of  this  verse,  which  is  given  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Yathna.  Ibn  khallikan  has  inserted  the  follow- 
ing: nJ-j.         if  J        J%  J  ,jJV  J  fr-^K  J  "like  flowers,  or  like  magic,  or  like  the 

"  full  moon,  or  like  the  colours  of  a  flowered  garment,  ornamented  also  with  a  border."  Were  this  reading 
lo  be  admitted,  we  should  nut  know  what  the  firo  trot  were,  or  which  ath-Thaalibi  speaks.  The  reading 
adopted  in  the  printed  Kit  U  taken  from  the  copy  of  the  poem  which  the  author  has  inserted  in  the  Yattma. 

(3j  Thil  work  contains  notice*  on  poeu  and  other  literary  men,  with  r» tracts  from  their  writings.  It  forms 
one  large  volume,  two  copies  of  which  are  in  the  Bib.  du  Rot.  For  a  list  of  (be  articles  contained  in  the 
Vorltna.  sec  Caul.  MSS.  Or.  Bill.  J»od.  loin.  II.  p.  313  et  s«|. 

It)  Yattma  signifies  both  orphan  and  precious  pearl. 

(8)  Thil  >»  a  collection  of  elegant  extracts  in  prose  and  verse,  classed  under  different  heads.  It  is  drawn 
up  with  great  taste.  Another  of  alb-Thaalibi's  works,  but  which  is  not  noticed  by  Ibn  khallikan.  bean  the 
title  or  Kildb  al-Ejdi  'Mjds;  it  is  a  collection  of  laconic  sayings  and  maxims.  An  edition  of  it  baa  been 
lately  published  at  Leyden  under  the  direction  or  M.  Weyers. 
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SUHNUN. 

Abu  Said  AM  as-Salam  Ibn  Said  at-Tamikhi  (a  member  of  the  tribe  of  TanMh  , 
and  sumamed  Sukhnun,  was  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  Malik.    He  studied  under 
Ibn  al-Kasim  (see  v.  II.  p.  80),  Ibn  Walib  (r.  II.  p.  1 5),  and  Ashhab  r.  /.  p.  '2*23  , 
after  which  he  became  the  head  of  the  science,  or  chief  imam,  in  Maghrib.  Hi- 
used  to  say:  "God's  curse  on  poverty!  I  was  a  contemporary  of  Malik,  but 
44  hating  no  meant  of  going  to  see  him,)  I  was  obliged  to  take  lessons  from  Ibn 
44  al-Kasim."  (I;    He  held  the  post  of  kadi  at  Kairawan,  and  on  points  of  doc- 
trine his  opinions  arc  of  standard  authority  in  Maghrib.    He  is  the  author'  of 
the  Mudamiana  digest  containing  the  doctrines  of  the  imam  Malik;  this  work, 
die  contents  of  which  he  had  received  i  by  oral  tranmisxim  from  Ibn  al-Kasim,  is 
the  main  authority  relied  on  by  the  people  of  Kairawan.    The  first  who  under- 
took to  draw  up  a  iludatctcana  was  the  Malikite  doctor  Asad  Ibn  al-Furat  (2  , 
when  he  returned  from  Irak.    It  originally  consisted  in  questions  proposed  by 
him- to  Ibn  al-Kasim  with  their  solutions  by  the  latter;  he  then  took  them  with 
him  to  Kairawan,  and  Suhnun  wrote  them  out  under  his  dictation;  it  was 
called  the  Atadiya  (or  Asadian  after  Asad  Ibn  al-Furdl  ,  but  as  the  questions  were 
put  down  without  any  order  in  this  first  sketch,  Suhnun  drew  them  up  under 
separate  heads  and  augmented  their  number;  besides  which,  he  resolved  some 
by  means  of  the  Traditions  with  which  his  memory  was  furnished  when  he 
learned  by  heart  Ibn  Wahb's  edition  of  the  Mutcatta.    Some  points  remained, 
however,  which  Suhnun  left  incomplete.     Suhnun  had  a  greater  number  of 
pupils  than  any  other  of  Malik's  disciples,  and  it  was  by  his  means  that  the 
doctrines  of  that  imam  were  propagated  throughout  Maghrib.    He  was  born 
A.  II.  160  (A.  D.  776-7),  and  he  died  in  the  month  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  240  ,'Nov.- 
Dec.  A.  D.  854). —  Sahn&n  or  Suhnun  is  the  name  of  a  bird  found  in  Maghrib 
and  remarkable  for  its  sagacity ;  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Abu  Said  was  mi 
surnamed.    The  pronunciation  of  diis  word  with  an  a  or  with  an  u  involves  a 
question  of  grammatical  forms  peculiar  to  the  Arabic  language,  but  it  would  be 
too  long  to  expose  it  here, neither  is  this  the  proper  place  for  such  a  disquisition; 
it  has  besides  been  fully  and  properly  treated  by  Ibn  as-Sid  al-Batalyausi,  who 
has  always  executed  in  the  best  manner  whatever  task  he  undertook. 
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vl)  The  author  of  the  Tarlkh  ol-Kairawdn  MS.  No. "52,  give*  •  long  notice  on  Suhnon.in  which  I  remark 
the  following  passage:  "He  was  originally  from  Emessa  in  Syria,  bul  he  »U  taken  thither  (to  Maghrib  moti 
•'  probably)  when  his  father  accompanied  the  militia  ijund)  of  Emessa."  This  must  have  been  during  the 
government  of  Yaild  lbn  Hatim  al-Muhallnbi;  Me  Journal  Atiatiqumfor  November,  1841,  p. 481.  Tliejuiv/ 
were  the  troops  furnished  by  the  Arabian  tribes  which  had  settled  in  the  different  military  divisions  j*nd$  of 
Stria  on  the  first  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Motlims.  They  received  a  (iied  pay  from  the  khalif,  and  a 
certain  number  of  them  were  always  in  actual  service.  Fuller  information  on  this  subjprt  will  be  found  in 
M.  de  Rcinnuds  translation  of  Aba  l-Fedns  Geography,  rhap.  on  Syria,  and  in  the  account  of  the  first  Moslim 
governor*  of  Maghrib,  translated  from  the  universal  history  of  an-Xuwairi  and  inserted  by  me  in  the  Journal 
Atialique 

12}  Abu  Abd  Allah  Asad  lbn  Kur.1l  lbn  Si.iJn  was  a  man  ia  to  the  tribe  of  Sulaim.  Speaking  or  hU  own 
names,  he  used  to  say:  "I  am  Asad  'lion],  and  the  lion  is  Ibr  noblest  of  animals;  my  father  was  called 
••  Furdl,  and  the  Furat  •  Euphratrt)  is  the  purest  of  waters;  and  my  grandfather's  name  was  SinAn  (tpear). 
•  which  is  the  best  or  weapon,  "  His  family  helonged  to  Khoraslu,  and  he  was  born  at  Harran.  A  H.  142 
A.  D.  759j.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  came  into  the  province  or  Africa  with  the  troops  which  had 
been  sent  thither,  A  H  144,  by  the  khalif  al-Maman.  under  the  orders  of  Muhammad  lbn  al-Ashalh  al-Khuiai 
(see  Journal  Atiatiqut  for  November  1841,  page  464'.  After  passing  live  years  at  Kairawan,  he  accompanied 
his  father  to  Tunis.where  he  resided  nine  years.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  bad  learned  the  tcil  of  the  Koran 
by  heart,  and  the  desire  of  completing  his  studies  then  led  him  to  the  East.  He  met  the  imam  Mi  lit  at  Me- 
dina and  followed  his  lessons,  in  the  course  of  which  he  heard  him  teach  the  Muttalta.  From  thence  he  went 
to  Irak  and  met  some  of  Abo  Hantfa's  principal  disciples,  such  as  Abn  Ynsuf,  Asad  lbn  Amr  and  Muhammad 
lbn  al-nasan.  When  in  that  province  he  wrote  down  the  Traditions  which  he  bad  learned,  and  pursued  his 
studies  in  jurisprudence.  Alter  the  death  of  Malik,  he  proceeded  to  Egypt  and  became  the  assiduous  disciple 
of  lbn  al-Kasim,  under  whose  instruction  he  gathered  the  materials  of  the  Atodiya,  which  he  brought  to  Kai- 
rawan. In  A.  11.  181  (A  D.  7V7)  he  returned  to  that  city  and  gave  lessons  to  numerous  pupils  In  the  .4«adiy«, 
the  JftHMffa,  and  in  other  branches  of  knowledge.  From  that  time  his  authority  as  an  imam  was  fully  esta- 
blished. In  the  year  202,  Ziadat  Allah  lbn  Ibrahim  lbn  al-Aghlab  nominated  him  kldi  of  Kairawan,  and  be 
hrld  that  post  till  the  year  212,  when  the  same  prince  gave  him  the  command  of  the  troops  which  were  about 
to  be  sent  on  an  expedition  against  Sicily.  In  the  month  of  the  first  Rabl,  A  ll.  212  (June,  A. II  827),  he  sailed 
for  that  island  with  nine  thousand  one  hundred  foot  and  nine  hundred  horse;  and  after  achieving  there  a 
number  of  important  conquests,  he  died  of  his  wounds,  A.  H.  213  (A.D.  828-9),  whilst  besieging  Syracuse.- 
Tcirt*A  alJfoiraicdn,  MS.  No.  752,  fol.  M.-Al-IlUlat  at-Siyard,  MS.  fol.  148  v.\ 


ABU  IIAS11IM  AL-JUBBAI. 

Aim  Hashim  AIkI  as-Salam  was  the  son  of  Ahti  Ali  Muhammad  al-Jubbai  lbn 
Abd  al-Wahhah  lbn  Salam  lbn  Khalid  I)  lbn  Humran  lbn  Aban ;  this  last  was 
a  match  to  the  khalif  Othman  lbn  Allan.     Abu  Hashim  al-Jubbai,  a  oele- 
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brated  scholastic  theologian,  a  learned  doctor  and  the  son  of  a  man  of  learning, 
was,  like  his  father,  one  of  the  principal  heads  of  the  Motazilites  :  both  of  them  407 
(aught  doctrines  peculiar  to  that  sect,  and  all  the  works  on  scholastic  theology 
are  filled  with  their  opinions  and  systematic  views.  Abu  Hashim  had  a  son 
called  Abii  Ali,  who  was  quite  a  simpleton  and  knew  nothing;  he  went  one  day 
into  the  presence  of  the  Sahib  Ibn  Abbad  tee  vol.  I.  page  212  ,  who,  imagining 
that  he  should  be  a  person  of  some  learning,  received  him  politely  and  seated 
him  in  the  place  of  honour:  he  then  proposed  to  him  a  question,  and  obtained 
this  reply:  "I  do  not  know  even  the  half  of  all  the  science." — "True,  my 
"son!"  replied  die  Sahib,  "and  your  father  went  away  with  the  other 
"  half."  The  birth  of  Abu  Hashim  took  place  A.  II.  247  (A.  D.  861-2);  he 
died  at  Baghdad  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  of  Shaaban,  A. II.  321  (August,  A.I). 
•J33),  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  called  the  limtdn,  or  garden,  which  lies 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river.  The  celebrated  philologer  Abu  Bakr  Muham- 
mad Ibn  Duraid  died  on  the  same  day.  We  shall  give  the  life  of  Muhammad, 
Abu  Hashim1  s  father. — Jubbdi  means  native  of  Jubba,  a  village  in  the  depen- 
dencies of  Basra,  which  has  given  birth  to  a  number  of  teamed  men  (i). 

;i)  Here  and  in  other  placet  thii  name  is  written  jJLi.  in  the  autograph. 

(1;  The  author  of  the  .IfujAtarii  notice*  four  place*  bearing  the  name  of  Jubtm;  one  of  them,  a  canton 
in  KbuieXJn.  wat,  according  to  him  and  to  the  author  of  the  Hartrid,  the  native  place  of  AM  Hathim  al- 
Jubbti  and  of  hit  father. 


DIK  AL-JINN. 

The  celebrated  poet  Abu  Muhammad  Abd  as-Salam  Ibn  Raghban  Ibn  Abd 
as-Salam  Ibn  Hahib  Ibn  AIhI  Allah  Ibn  Raghban  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Tamim,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  tril»e  of  Kalb  and  surnamcd  DSk  al-Jinn  .'!),  was  born  at  Emessa,  but 
his  family  belonged  to  Salamiya.  Tamim  was  the  lirsl  of  his  ancestors  who 
embraced  Islamism  ;  he  made  his  profession  of  faith  to  Habib  Ibn  Maslama  al- 
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Fihri  (2\  when  taken  prisoner  of  war ;  and  he  then  contested  the  pre-eminence 
of  die  Arahs,  raying:  "They  have  no  advantage  over  us;  we  have  turned 
41  Moslims  as  they  did." — Dik  al-Jinn  was  one  of  the  poets  who  flourished  un- 
der the  Ahhaside  dynasty ;  he  always  remained  in  Syria,  and  was  never  induced 
in  derive  profit  from  his  poetical  talents  hy  travelling  to  Irak  or  other  coun- 
iries  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  great.    In  his  religious 
opinions  he  was  a  moderate  Slthlr,  and  some  elegies  composed  by  him  on  the 
death  of  al-llusain  are  still  extant.    His  conduct  was  disorderly  and  licentious, 
l>eing  so  strongly  addicted  to  pleasure  and  amusements,  that  he  wasted  all  his 
pauimony.    His  |>oetry  is  the  acme  of  perfection  1 3).    The  following  anecdote 
is  related  by  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  lbn  Abd  al-Malik  ai-Zubaidi :  »  We 
44  were  sitting  with  Dik  al-Jinn  when  a  youth  came  in  and  recited  to  him  some 
14  verses  of  his  composition,  on  which  Dik  al-Jinn  drew  from  under  his  praying- 
44  carpet  a  large  roll  of  papers  containing  pieces  of  his  own  poetry,  and  gave 
"  it  to  the  young  man,  saying:  4  Make  use  of  this,  my  boy!  and  take  it  as  a 
44  help  when  you  compose  verses.'    The  youth  then  withdrew,  and  we  asked 
44  who  he  was,  to  which  Dik  al-Jinn  replied  :  4  That  boy  is  a  native  or  Jasirn  (4) 
44  and  he  says  that  he  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Tai ;  he  is  surnamed  Abu  Tam- 
44  mam,  and  his  name  is  Hahib  Ihn  Aiis;  he  possesses  instruction,  intelligence, 
44  and  great  natural  abilities.'  "     A/.-Zul«idi  says  also  that  Dik  al-Jinn  out- 
lived Abu  Tammam  and  composed  an  elegy  on  his  death.    The  birth  of  Dik  al- 
Jinn  took  place  A.  H.  161  (  A.  D.  777-8  ,  and  his  death  in  the  reign  of  al-Mu- 
tawakkil,  A.  II.  235  (A.  D.  8-W-50)  or  236;  he  was  then  aged  upwards  of 
seventy  years. — When  Abu  Nuwas  passed  through  Emessa  on  his  way  to  Egypt, 
where  he  intended  reciting  to  al-Khasib  (5)  some  poems  which  he  had  composed 
in  his  honour,  Dik  al-Jinn  heard  of  his  arrival  and  concealed  himself  through 
the  apprehension  of  betraying  to  him  his  own  relative  inferiority  as  a  poet,  lb- 
was  at  home  when  Abu  ISuwas  knocked  at  the  door  and  asked  admission,  but 
the  maid  answered  that  her  master  was  not  within.    Abu  Nuwas  immediately 
perceived  the  motive  which  prevented  him  from  appearing,  and  said  to  her  : 
44  Tell  him  to  come  forth,  for  he  has  thrown  the  people  of  Irak  into  ecstasy 
4<  with  this  verse  of  his  : 

'  A  rosy  liquor,  received  from  the  hand  of  a  gazelle-like  nymph,  who  seemed  to  hare 
'  extracted  it  from  her  cheeks  and  then  passed  it  round.'  " 
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When  Dik  al-Jinn  heard  the  message,  he  went  forth  lo  meet  Abu  Nuwas  and 
received  him  as  his  guest. — This  verse  is  taken  from  the  following  piece: 

Fear  no  reproach  6],  but  bring  here  the  wine;  let  water  remove  its  intoxicating  qua- 
lilies,  and  let  our  morning  draughts  be  protracted  till  the  hour  comes  for  passing  round 
the  evening  cup.  Dispel  every  care  from  one  who  is  burdened  with  affliction  ;  at  the 
very  mention  of  that  wine,  the  eyes  shrink  from  its  brightness.  Arise!  bear  it  quickly 
round  in  a  cup  of  no  puny  size!  nay,  pour  it  out  in  all  its  strength  and  purity.  She 
rose  with  a  {[lass,  brilliant  and  sparkling  so  as  nearly  to  burn  her  Imntl;  she  must 
have  taken  the  refulgence  of  her  own  brij;lit  forehead  or  of  the  sun  to  form  therewith 
that  dazzling  goblet.  Throughout  that  day  our  hands  shed  the  blood  of  the  wine- 
cup  T,  but  the  wine  revenged  iLselfupon  our  legs:  a  rosy  liquor,  received  from  the 
hand  of  a  gazelle-like  nymph,  who  seemed  to  have  extracted  it  from  her  cheeks  and 
then  passed  it  round. 

It  is  mentioned  by  al-Jihshiari  (8)  in  his  History  of  the  Vizirs  that  the  Hahih 
Ihn  Alxl  Allah  Ihn  Raghlwn  of  the  genealogy  given  above,  was  a  kdtib  under 
the  khalif  al-Mansur,  and  the  president  of  the  Donation  Office  «.)  ;  he  was  still 
living,  by  that  writer's  account,  in  the  year  I  Y.\    A.  D.  760-1  .    He  adds  that 
Dik  al-Jinn  the  poet  was  one  of  his  descendants,  and  that  the  Mosque  of  Ihn 
Raghban  at  Baghdad  was  named  after  him.    This  Hahih,  says  lie  again,  was  a 
maicla  to  Hahih  Ihn  Maslama  al-Fihri.    I  may  here  add  some  remarks:  Hahih 
Ihn  Maslama  al-Fihri  (uf  the  tribe  of  horaish    was  one  of  Moawia's  favourite 
officers,  having  rendered  him  signal  service  at  the  battle  of  Siffin.  Moawia, 
when  his  authority  was  firmly  established,  dispatched  Hahih  on  a  mission  of  im- 
portance, and  when  the  latter  was  leaving  the  palace,  lie  was  met  hy  al-IIasan, 
the  son  of  (the  khalif)  Ali,  who  said  to  him  :  44  It  may  he,  0  Hahih  !  that  the  jour- 
41  ney  you  are  about  to  undertake  is  an  act  of  rehellion  against  God."  —  44  By 
44  no  means,"  retorted  Hahih;  44 1  am  not  going  to  join  your  father."-  44Sav, 
44  rather,"  replied  al-Hasau,  44  that  you  conform  to  Moawia's  humours  because 
44  he  enjovs  prosperity ;  hut  the  more  be  has  exalted  you  in  the  world,  the 
44  more  he  has  weakened  your  religious  principles;  and  though  you  act  foully, 
44  you  should  at  least  speak  fairly;  then  we  might  apply  to  you  these  words  of 
"  God's  :  And  other*  acknowledge  their  crimes,  who  had  mixed  a  good  with  an  evil 
44  deed  MO);  hut,  unfortunately,  you  are  as  those  of  whom  God  said  :  Say  rather, 
44  that  their  sinful  deeds  have  choked  up  their  hearts  f '  1 1  .    This  Hahih  bore  the 
surname  of  Abu  Abd  ar-Rahman  ;  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Armenia  bv 
Moawia,  and  he  died  there  A.  H.  h'l  (A.  D.  062-3 \  before  reaching  his  liflieth 
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year. — Dik  al-Jinn  had  a  slave-girl  called  Uunya,  of  whom  he  was  passionatelv 
Ibnd,  but  having  suspected  her  of  improper  conduct  with  Wasif,  his  slave-boy, 
he  put  her  to  death  :  an  act  of  which  he  afterwards  repented.  He  then  com- 
posed numerous  poems  expressive  of  the  love  he  bore  her,  and  one  of  these 
pieces  is  as  follows  : 

O  bunch  of  dales!  destruction  has  fallen  upon  thee  {12;.  With  thy  blood  I  have 
watered  the  earth,  yet  how  often  did  ray  lips  absorb  from  thine  the  draught  of  lore. 
I  gave  my  sword  power  over  the  circuit  of  her  neck  (13),  and  my  tears  now  flow  upon 
her  cheeks.  By  the  merits  of  her  sandals  1  declare  that  nothing  ever  trod  on  the 
sands,  dearer  to  me  than  her  sandals.  1  did  not  slay  her  [through  insrnsibilily),  for 
I  could  never  avoid  weeping  when  the  dust  fell  upon  her  face  [lty ;  but  I  was  unwilling 
that  another  should  love  her,  and  I  could  not  bear  that  the  boy  should  cast  his  eye* 
on  her. 

In  another  of  those  pieces  he  says  : 

She  visited  my  couch  after  her  burial,  and  1  bestowed  lengthened  kisses  on  that 
neck  which  was  adorned  by  its  grace  alone.  And  I  said  :  "  Joy  of  my  eyes  !  thou 
"  hast  been  sent  to  me  at  last !  but  how  was  that  possible,  since  the  way  from  the  tomb 
"  is  ever  closed  ?"  She  answered :  "  There  my  bones  are  deposited,  the  sport  of 
409  "  worms  and  the  other  offspring  of  the  earth,  but  this  is  my  spirit  come  to  visit  thee; 
"  such  are  the  visits  paid  by  those  who  are  entombed." 

The  following  verses  also  were  composed  by  him  on  her ;  but  some  say  thai 
she  herself  made  them  on  the  death  of  her  son  Raghban  : 

0  thou  for  whom  I  should  sacrifice  my  father's  life  t  I  have  abandoned  thee  in  the 
wide  desert  and  shrouded  thy  face  with  the  dust  of  the  earth!  O  thou  whom,  after  all 
my  care,  I  have  given  over  to  corruption,  and  left  there,  to  support  my  absence  either 
with  impatience  or  indifference!  were  I  able  to  look  on  and  watch  the  progress  of 
corruption,  I  should  have  left  thy  face  uncovered,  not  entombed. 

His  writings  abound  with  fine  ideas.— We  have  spoken  of  Salamiya  in  the 
life  of  al-Mahdi  Obaid  Allah. 


(1)  Dtk  ai-Jinn  means  the  corf  of  the  gen,,:  he  was  so  called,  according  to  Abu  1-Faraj  al-lspahAni.  be- 
iau*e  he  wa»  very  ugly  and  bad  green  eyes.— {Miritat  as-Zamdn,  No.  MO,  fol.222  ) 

(2)  Hablb  Ibn  Ma»lima  was  appoioled  to  the  government  of  Kinnisrln  (near  Aleppo)  by  Aba  Obaida  the 
Moslim  conqueror  or  Syria.   This  was  in  A.  H.  15  (A.D.  ft36-7).-S<*  Freylags  BUt.  BaUbi,  and  Prite.  R 
troipeel,  vol.  I.  page  M. 

i.3)  From  the  eitracu  given  farther  on,  it  nould  appear  that  tbo  Khalliktn  was  not  bard  lo  be  pleased. 
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4;  See  vol.  I.  page  352. 
(5  See  vol.  I.  page  392. 
'fii  The  right  reading  is  Jj  Jjk. 

7'  l  iterally :  We  passed  that  day  with  the  breath  (or  life;  of  the  cup  panting  by  our  hands. 
(8:  "Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  lbnAbdus  al-Jihshlari;  a  katib,  an  historian,  and  a  writer  or  epistle*. 
"  He  is  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  viiirs,  a  work  entitled  Jfl:dn  ai-^kirr  (the  balance  for  poetrg).' 
The  author  of  the  Fikrttl  (ton)  which  we  estract  this  short  notice  (see  fol.  t"l)  wrote  A.  H.  3T7.  Al-Jih- 
shlari was  probably  still  living  when  these  lines  were  penned.  Hadji  Khalifa  says  that  he  was  a  nnthe  of 
Knfa  (see  bis  bibliographical  dictionary  under  the  word  .KUdn;.  but  he  appears  not  to  have  known  the  dale 
of  his  death. 

i9;  The  Noslim  troops  when  in  actual  service  received  pay,  but  uuder  the  title  of  a  donation;  it  was  fur- 
nished to  them,  at  regular  intervals,  by  the  Donation  Offitt  iDUrdn  al-Atd\. 
(10;  Koran,  surat  9.  verse  103. 
If)  Koran,  surat  83,  verse  11. 

(12)  Literally :  0  spathe  of  the  date-tree !  death  has  climbed  up  to  tbee  and  gathered  for  thee  with  its  band* 
the  fruit  of  destruction. 

(13)  The  autograph  bas'^iUi.. 

i  ll)  tier  face  was  so  delicate  that  an  atom  of  dust  would  have  hurt  her. 


ABU  L-KASIM  AD-DARIK1. 

Abu  'l-Kasim  Abd  aUAziz  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz 
ad-Uaraki  ranks  among  the  greatest  of  the  Shafite  doctors  ;  and  his  father  was 
held  to  be  the  chief  Lraditionist  of  Ispahan  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Abu 
'l-Kasim  settled  at  Naisapur,  A.  H.  353  (A.  D.  964},  and  during  some  years  he 
professed  the  science  of  jurisprudence  in  that  city,  after  which  he  removed  to 
Baghdad,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death.  He  studied  the  law 
under  Abu  Ishak  al-Marwazi  vol.  I.  page!),  and  was  Abu  Hamid  al-Isfaraini's 
master  in  that  science  after  the  death  of  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ibn  al-Marzuban.  Mosl 
of  the  ihaikhs  at  Baghdad,  and  a  number  of  persons  from  other  countries, 
attended  his  lessons.  On  his  first  arrival  there,  he  commenced  by  teaching 
in  ihe  Mosque  of  Dalaj  Ibn  Ahmad  (1),  situated  in  the  street  of  Abu  Khalaf,  in 
the  Grant  of  ar-Kabi  ;  2);  he  opened  a  class  also  in  the  great  mosque  for  the 
discussion  of  points  of  law  and  the  instruction  of  pupils  who  aspired  to  the  rank 
of  mufti.  The  place  of  head-professor  of  the  Shafite  doctrines  at  Baghdad  then 
vol. n  18 
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devolved  to  him,  and  great  numbers  pursued  their  studies  in  a  most  successful 
matuier  under  his  tuition.  In  developing  the  principles  of  Shalite  jurispru- 
dence, he  followed,  in  some  cases,  a  system  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which 
attested,  by  its  excellence,  the  soundness  of  his  information.  He  was  sus- 
j>ected,  however,  of  holding  Motazilite  opinions,  'but  the  thaikh  Abu  Hamid 
al-Isfara'mi  declared  that  he  never  saw  an  abler  doctor  of  the  law.  Ad-Pa- 
raki  learned  the  Traditions  from  his  maternal  grandfather  aUIasan  Ibu  Muham- 
mad  ad-Daraki.  When  consulted  on  a  point  of  law,  he  always  took  a  long 
time  to  reflect  before  giving  an  opinion;  and  it  sometimes  hap(>encd  that  his 
decisions  were  completely  opposed  to  those  of  the  two  imdmt,  as-Shafi  and  Abu 
Hanifa.  When  observations  were  made  to  him  on  this  subject,  he  used  to  an- 
swer by  citing  an  appropriate  Tradition  and  tracing  it  up  to  the  Prophet,  after 
which  he  would  observe  that  it  was  better  to  follow  the  Traditions  than  tin- 
opinions  enounced  by  cither  of  the  two  imdmt.  He  died  at  Baghdad  on  Friday, 
the  13th  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  375  fFeb.  A.  D.  986},  aged  upwards  of  seventy 
years.  Some  say,  but  erroneously,  that  his  death  occurred  in  the  month  of 
Zu  'l-Kaada.  His  exactitude  as  a  traditionist  is  universally  admitted,  and  his 
authority  as  a  doctor  is  held  to  be  of  the  highest  order. — According  to  as- 
Samani,  Ddraki  means  bebnging  to  DArak;  this  place  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ispahan.  The  same  author  calls  him  Abd  al- 
Aziz  lbn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ahmad  ad-Daraki;  whether  lie  be  right  or  not,  God  best 
knows ! 

t't)  This  motquo  wae  probably  founded  by  DtUj,  who,  a»  has  bees  already  noticed,  vol.  I.  page  9,  «ai> 
remarkable  for  hU  wealth  and  charily. 
■[%)  See  yoI.  I.  page  826. 


IBN  NUBATA  Tire  POET. 

The  poet  Abu  Nasr  Abd  al-Aziz,  surnamed  Ibn  Nubala,  drew  his  descent 
from  the  tribe  of  Saad,  a  branch  of  that  of  Tamim;  his  genealogy,  which  We 
give  here,  will  render  this  evident:  his  father  Omar  was  the  son  of  Muhammad 
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Ihn  Ahmad  Ibn  Nubata  Ibn  Ilumaid  Ibn  Nuhata  Ibn  al-Hajjaj  Ibn  Malar  Ibn 
Khalid  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Razah  Ibn  Riah  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Tbnjair  Ibn  Kabia  Ibn  Kaab 
Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Zaid  Manat  Ibn  Tamim  Ibn  Murr:  the  remainder  of  the  genealogy 
is  well  known  (I).  This  able  poet,  whose  compositions  display  the  combined 
excellencies  of  style  and  thought,  went  from  country  to  country  for  the  pur-  4i<> 
pose  of  reciting  to  princes,  vizirs,  and  other  great  men,  the  poems  which  he  had 
i'on>|K>sed  in  their  praise.  Some  brilliant  kasidas  and  exquisite  eulogiums 
addressed  by  him  to  Saif  ad-Uawlat  Ibn  Hamdan  are  still  preserved,  and  one  of 
these  pieces  we  shall  give  here:  it  was  written  by  him  in  a  letter  to  that  prince, 
who  had  just  made  him  a  present  of  a  black  horse  with  a  white  forehead  and 


O  prince!  thou  whose  generous  qualities  are  the  offspring  of  thy  natural  disposition, 
and  whose  pleasing  aspect  is  the  emblem  of  thy  mind ;  I  have  received  the  present  which 
you  sent  me,  a  noble  steed  whose  |>ortly  neck  seems  to  unite  the  heavens  to  the  earth 
on  which  he  treads.  Hast  thou  then  conferred  a  government  upon  me  (2),  since  thou 
sendesl  me  a  spear  to  which  a  flowing  mane  serves  as  a  banner  (3).  We  take  possession 
of  what  thou  hast  conferred  and  find  it  to  be  a  horse  whose  forehead  and  legs  are 
marked  with  white,  and  whose  body  is  so  black,  that  a  single  drop  extracted  from 
that  colour  would  suffice  to  form  night's  darkest  shades  (V).  It  would  seem  that  the 
morning  had  struck  him  on  the  forehead  (and  thut  made  it  white),  for  which  reason  he 
took  his  revenge  by  wading  into  the  entrails  [region*)  of  the  morning,  [and  thus  whitening 
his  legs).  He  paces  slowly,  yet  one  of  his  names  is  Lightning  ;  he  wears  a  veil  (having 
hit  face  covered  with  white,  a*  if  to  conceal  it),  and  yet  beauty  itself  would  be  his  only  rival. 
Had  the  sun  and  the  moon  a  portion  only  of  his  ardour,  it  would  be  impossible  to  with- 
stand ;5)  their  heat.  The  eye  cannot  follow  his  movements,  unless  you  (rein  him  in  and< 
restrain  his  impetuosity.  The  glances  of  the  eye  cannot  seize  all  his  perfections,  unless 
the  eye  be  lead  away  captive  by  his  beauty  [and  be  thut  enabled  to  follow  him)  (6> 

In  describing  thus  the  whiteness  of  his  horse's  forehead  and  legs,  the  poet 
had  an  inspiration  of  great  originality ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  a  similar  train 
of  thought  was  ever  expressed  before.  He  composed  also  a  long  kastda  rhyming 
in  L  and  containing  the  praises  of  Saif  ad-Uawlat ;  from  it  we  extract  these 
verses  : 

You  have  showered  down  gifts  upon  me  till  1  felt  them  irksome,  and  was  almost 
tempted  to  extol  the  passion  of  avarice  (in  a  patron).  If  you  still  wish  to  bestow  favours 
upon  me,  give  me  also  the  desire  to  obtain  them,  or  else  bestow  them  not.  Your  gene- 
rosity has  left  me  nought  to  wish  for ;  and  you  are  the  cause  that  I  live  in  the  world 
devoid  of  hope. 

In  the  first  verse  of  this  extract,  the  poet  comes  near  to  the  idea  expressed  by 
al-Bohtori  in  the  following  lines : 
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I  loft  you  from  a  feeling  of  estrangement  which  nothing  can  efface;  your  generosity 
put  me  to  (he  blush,  and  your  favours  cast  a  shade  over  the  sunshine  of  our  friendship. 
By  the  abundance  of  vour' gifts  you  repelled  me  from  you,  so  that  I  fear  we  shall  never 
meet  again.  How  strange  that  presents  should  cause  a  rupture  of  friendship,  and  that 
marks  of  kindness  should  be  felt  as  an  insult. 

A  similar  idea  is  also  expressed  in  a  jioem  addressed  by  Dibil  Ibn  Alt  l-Khnzai 
to  al-Muttalib  Ibn  AM  Allah  al-Khiuai,  the  emir  of  Egypt ;  the  verses  to  which 
we  allude  begin  thus  : 

O  for  the  days  I  passed  with  al-Muttalib ! 

Having  already  given  them  in  the  life  of  Dibil  col.  /.  patje  509  ,  we  shall  not 
i-epeat  them  here.  It  is  now  a  hacknied  thought,  having  passed  from  one  poet 
to  another,  and  being  frequently  employed  by  them  all;  some  of  them  spread- 
ing it  out,  and  others  expressing  it  with  concision :  thus  I  met  with  it  in  a  piece 
of  verse  composed  by  Ali  Ibn  Jabala  al-Akawwak  a  poet,  whose  life  we  shall 
give;,  and  addressed  by  him  in  a  letter  to  Abu  Dolaf  al-Ijli  7  i ;  I  should  give 
the  piece  here  were  it  not  so  long.  With  what  grace  has  Abu  l-Ala  1-Maarri 
expressed  the  same  thought  in  this  line  : 

Did  you  moderate  your  kindness,  I  should  visit  you;  but  the  sweetest  water  is  repul- 
sive, if  its  coolness  be  too  great. 

U't  us  return  to  our  subject  :  Ibn  ISubata's  |>oetry  fdls  a  large  volume,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  verses  is  good.  He  at  one  time  went  to  Rai  and  recited  to 
111  Abu  '1-Fadl  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Amid  some  kasidas  which  he  had  composed  in 
his  praise ;  he  had  also  a  conversation  with  him,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall 
relate  in  the  life  of  the  latter.  He  was  born  A.  H.  327  (A.  D.  038-0),  and  he 
died  at  Baghdad  on  Sunday,  the  3rd  of  Shawwal,  A.  II.  '♦05  March,  A.D.  1015;, 
shortly  after  sunrise.  His  interment  took  place  before  the  hour  of  noon,  in 
the  Khakuran  cemetery,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris.  — The  following 
anecdote  was  related  by  Abu  Ghalib  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Sahl :  "I  went 
"  to  visit  Abu  *I-Hasan  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  ISasr  al-Baghdadi,  the  author 
"  of  the  Epistles  and  of  the  work  called  ul-Mufdtcida  conversation) ;" — this  Abu 
1-Hasan  was  the  brother  of  the  Malikite  kadi  AM  al-Wahhab,  and  we  shall 
speak  of  him  again  in  the  life  of  the  latter; — "  he  was  then  at  Wash  and  in  his 
4'  last  illness.    I  sat  with  him  for  some  time,  but,  as  he  felt  a  diarrhea  coming 
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44  on,  I  iwp  (o  withdrew,  on  which  he  repeated  t<>  me  this  verse,  hy  Aim  Nasi 
"  AM  ab-Aiu  (Ibn  Nubdla^  : 

'  Let  your  eyes  enjoy  a  parting  look  at  the  friend  whom  you  are  alxiut  to  leave;  for 

•  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  ever  sec  you  a<jain  in  the  valley  (if here  tre  met  *u  often).' 

44  He  then  said:  4 1  went  to  see  Abu  Nasr  himself  the  very  day  on  which  he 
44  died,  and  he  reeited  to  me  this  verse  as  I  was  taking  leave  of  him;  and  on 
44  my  way  home  I  was  informed  of  his  death.'  On  the  night  of  that  day 
44  Abu  '1-IIasan  himself  expired."  W  e  shall  give  the  date  of  his  death  in  the 
life  of  Abd  al-Wahhab.  It  is  related  by  Abu  Ali  Muhammad  Ibn  Wasluth  Ibn 
AM  Allah  that  he  heard  Abu  Nasr  say:  44 1  was  one  day  making  the  siesta  in 
44  the  vestibule  of  my  bouse,  when  a  person  knocked  at  the  door.  4  Who  is 
44  there."  said  I.— 4  A  native  of  the  East,'  was  the  answer.— 'What  is  your 
44  business?'-  4  Are  you  not  the  author  uf  this  verse  : 

•  He  who  dies  not  by  the  sword  must  die  some  other  wav ;  the  modes  of  death  are 

•  various,  but  that  evil  still  remains  the  same  V 

44  To  this  I  answered  that  I  was  the  author.— 4  "Will  you  allow  me  then  to  repeat 
44  it  as  having  been  authorised  to  do  so  by  yourself?' —  4  Certainly."  The 
44  person  then  went  away.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  day,  I  heard  another 
14  knock  at  the  door,  and  on  asking  who  was  there,  I  received  this  answer  :  4  An 
44  inhabitant  of  Tahart,  in  the  West  country  (8).' — 4  What  is  your  business?  — 
44  4  Are  you  the  author  of  this  vers*' : 

'  He  who  dies  not  by  the  sword,  etc.  ?  ' 

44  — 4 1  am  he.'— 4  Will  yon  allow  me  then  to  repeat  it  as  having  been  authorised 
14  to  do  so  by  yourself  ?*— 4  Certainly.'  I  was  thus  much  astonished  to  lind  that 
44  this  verse  had  reached  the  East  and  the  W  est.'' 

[1)  See  Eiehhorn".  Mnnumenta  Bitt.  Arab.  tab.  V. 

(21  The  true  reading  is  LJ,  ;  all  the  manuscripts  arc  wrong  except  the.  autograph. 

(3)  It  is  periiap*  necessary  to  observe  that  wben  a  prince  conferred  a  military  command  upon  one  of  hit 
subjects,  he  gave  him  a  standard  formed  of  a  spear  with  a  craral  or  flag  lied  around  the  head  of  it.  The 
poet  here  compare*  hi*  bow  to  a  spear  on  account  of  bis  erect  and  lofty  stature;  the  knotted  banner  ii  re- 
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(i)  I  have  endeavoured,  by  a  long  paraphrase,  to  cipreas  the  thought  contained  in  (hit  vers*.  The  word 
rendered  by  ir«  have  laktn  poi$enwn  is  JiatJ,  which  has  been  incorrectly  given  in  all  the  manuscript*, 
with  the  exception  of  the  autograph.    Its  literal  meaning  is:  ire  ditmount,  or  ire  $top  at  our  journey  j  end. 

(S'l  Here  again  all  the  manuscripts  arc  wrong  eicept  the  autograph.  Fur  (jS^*i  *«  must  read  ^jX,.'. 
The  copyists  did  not  understand  what  they  were  writing. 

1 6;  Such  is  the  meaning  or  the  original  verses,  which  are  as  difficult  to  translate  as  to  understand . 

v7)  The  life  of  AbA  Dolif  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume. 

(«,  See  vol.  I.  page  830. 


IBN  MUGHALLIS  AL-ANDALUSI. 

Abu  Muhammad  Abd  a  I- Aziz  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  as-Sid  Ibn  Mughallis  al- 
Kaisi  al-Andalusi  {a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Kais  and  a  native  of  Spain)  was  a  highly 
distinguished  philologer  and  grammarian.  Having  left  Spain,  lie  settled  in 
Egypt,  where  he  pursued  his  literary  studies  under  the  tuition  of  Abu  Yakub 
Yusuf  Ibn  Yakub  an-Najirmi  :T  ;  be  took  lessons  also  from  Abu  '1-Ala  Said  ar- 
Rabai,  the  author  of  the  Fut&*  nee  vol.  I.  page  632}.  At  Baghdad,  he  increased 
his  stock  of  information  and  contributed  to  that  of  others.  Tliere  exists  some 
good  poetry  of  his  composition,  such  as  the  following  piece  : 

Her  eyes  are  languishing,  but  not  with  sickness  (2),  yet  my  heart  is  sick  {of  love]  for 
her.  She  has  accustomed  my  eyes  to  sleeplessness  by  drawing  from  them  a  gush  of 
tears  which  prevents  them  from  closing,  She  paid  me  a  visit,  not  through  love,  but  to 
let  mc  perceive  her  dislike. 

412  He  composed  a  great  quantity  of  verses.  Abu  t-Tahir  Ibn  Khalaf,  the  author 
of  the  Onwdn  (see  vol.  I.  page  218  ,  maintained  a  contest  with  him  for  supe- 
riority, and  the  kasidas  in  which  they  strived  to  surpass  each  other  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  volumes  containing  their  poetical  works.  To  avoid  prolixity,  we 
shall  not  give  any  passages  from  them.  He  died  at  Old  Cairo  on  Wednesday, 
the  24lh  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.H.  427  (March,  A.D.  1036);  the  funeral  service 
was  said  over  him,  in  the  Musalla  of  as-Sadafi,  bv  the  thaikh  Abu  l-Hasan 
Ali  Ibn  Ibrahim  al-llaufi  (3),  the  author  of  the  Tafstr,  or  commentary  on  the 
Koran;  he  was  interred  near  the  Banu  Ishak. 
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[V  HU  life  U  giun  bj  Ibn  KhallikAn. 

,2!       vol.  I.  i»ge28,  nole '31. 

(31  Hit  life        be  found  farlhrr  an. 


ABD  AS-SAMAD  IBN  A  LI  AL-HAS1IIM1. 

Abu  Muhammad  Abd  as-Samad  al-Hashimi  (a  descendant  from  Udsliim,  Mu- 
hammad's great-grandfather),  was  (he  sou  of  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Abhas  Ibn 
Alxl  al-Mutialib.  The  hdfiz  Abu  l-Faraj  Ibn  al-Jnuzi  mentions,  in  his  work 
entitled  Shux&r  al-Okftd,  some  strange  |>articularities  relative  to  this  person. 
14  He  was  bom,"  says  he,  44  A.H.  10'»  A.l).  722-.T,  and  his  brother  Muhammad 
44  Ibn  Ali,  the  father  of  the  khalifs  as-Saffah  and  al-Mansur,  came  into  the  world 
44  A.H.  GO  (A.D.  679-80  ;  there  was  thus  an  interval  of  forty-four  years  between 
4'  the  births  of  each.  Abd  as-Samad  died  A.  II.  185  (A.  D.  801),  and  Muham- 
14  mad,  A.  II.  126  (A.  D.  7'i3-V  ;  their  deaths  were  thus  separated  by  a  period 
44  of  fifty-nine  years.  In  the  year  50  A.  D.  670-1),  Yazid  die  son  of  Moawia 
44  made  the  pilgrimage,  and  in  the  year  150  (A.  D.  767-8)  AM  as-Samad  led  the 
44  pilgrim  caravan  to  Mekka,  yet  they  wen-  both  in  the  same  degree  of  descent 
44  from  AIk]  Manaf;  Yazid  being  the  s<m  of  Moawia,  the  son  of  Abu  Sofyan 
44  Sakhr,  the  son  of  Harb,  the  son  of  Omaiya,  the  son  of  Abd  Shams,  the  son 
44  of  Abd  Manaf  ;  and  Abd  as-Samad  being  the  son  of  Ali,  the  son  of  Abd  Allah, 
44  the  son  of  a  1- Abbas,  the  son  of  al-Muttalib,  the  son  of  Hashim,  the  son  of  Alnl 
44  Manaf:  whence  it  appears  that  in  their  respective  genealogies  five  links  inter- 
44  vened  between  each  of  them  and  Alxl  Manaf.  Abd  as-Samad  witnessed  the 
44  reigns  of  as-Saflah  and  al-Mansur,  who  were  both  the  sons  of  his  brother; 
44  he  then  lived  to  see  the  n  ign  of  al-Mahdi,  to  whose  father  he  was  internal 
44  uncle;  then  the  reign  of  al-Hadi,  whose  grandfather  was  lus  nephew;  and  he 
44  died  in  the  reign  of  ar-Kashid.  He  said  one  day  to  this  last  klialif :  4  Com- 
44  mander  of  the  faithful !  in  this  assembly  there  are  a  commander  of  the  faith— 
44  ful,  a  commander  of  the  faithful's  paternal  uncle,  the  paternal  uncle  of  a 
44  commander  of  the  faithful's  jKiternal  uncle,  and  the  paternal  uncle  of  one 
44  was  a  internal  uncle  to  a  paternal  uncle  of  a  commander  of  the  faithful.' 


1H  IBN  KHALLJKANS 

"  And  this  was  the  fact,  for  Sulaiman,  the  son  of  Abu  Jaafar  (al-ilans&r)  was 
"  uncle  to  ar-Rashid,  and  al- Abbas  was  uncle  to  Sulaiman  and  Abd  as-Samad 
"  was  uncle  to  al-Abbas.  He  died  without  having  cast  his  first  teeth,  and 
"  those  of  the  lower  jaw  were  united  into  one  mass." — It  is  stated  by  Ibn 
Jarir  at-Tabari,  in  his  History,  that  Abd  as-Samad  was  born  in  the  month  of 
Kajab,  A.  II.  lOfi  (Nov .-Dec.  A.  D.  724),  and  that  he  died  in  the  month  of  the 
latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  175  (October,  A.  D.  791);  another  historian  says  that  his 
death  took  place  at  Baghdad,  and  some  persons  place  his  birth  in  A.  H.  109,  or 
105,  at  al-Humaima  (1),  a  town  situated  in  the  country  called  the  fialka.  His 
mother  was  the  Katira  in  whose  praise  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Kais  ar-Rukaiyat  (2) 
composed  his  kastda,  which  begins  thus : 

The  sight  of  Kathira  renews  his  joy  (3). 

Abd  as-Samad  became  blind  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  We  shall  give  the  life 
of  his  father  Ali  and  his  brother  Muhammad. 

(t )  This  U  probably  the  Amaim*  of  Berghaut'i  rrup  of  Syria;  it  l»  placed  at  about  twenty-flve  miles  to  the 
nortb-eaii  of  Aiaba,  and  about  tort;  to  the  aoutb  of  Pelra. 
(3)  See  page  55  of  this  volume,  note  1 14), 

t3)  Tt>U  hemistich  ii  incorrectly  given  in  all  the  manuscript!  except  the  autograph.   The  true  reading  is: 


IBN  BABAK  THE  POET. 

Abu  'l-Kasim  Abd  as-Samad  Ibn  Mansur  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Babak  was  a 
poet  noted  for  the  quantity  and  the  excellence  of  bis  productions.  I  have  seen 
his  collected  ix)etical  works  in  three  volumes.  The  cast  of  his  poetry  is  pecu- 
liarly pleasing,  and  the  eulogistic  pieces  addressed  by  him  to  the  great  men  of 
the  numerous  countries  which  he  visited  were  retributed  in  the  most  generous 
manner.    The  following  passages  may  give  an  idea  of  his  style  : 

413  A  graceful  nymph,  gifted  by  nature  with  the  sweetest  charms,  came  to  visit  me  with 

trembling  steps,  whilst  the  Pleiades  were  rising  and  still  hesitating  in  their  career.  As 
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she  dispelled  the  shades  of  night  (trt/A  the  light  of  her  beauty),  1  exclaimed  :  "Is  it  the 
"  eye  of  the  morning  which  openeth,  or  a  sunbeam  darting  through  the  cloud?'*  She 
drew  near,  glancing  magic  from  her  ey  es,  and  trembling  like  a  gazelle  which  crops  its 
food  in  the  lonely  desert.  During  the  darkness  of  that  night,  which  spread  over  us  the 
softest  folds  of  its  mantle,  we  partook  of  the  purple  liquor  till  the  constellation  of  the 
Eafjle  began  to  sink  towards  the  horizon.  We  shared  a  wine  which  bore  on  its  surface 
bubbles  like  the  drops  from  a  lover's  wounded  heart,  or  like  the  tears  from  a  love-struck 
suitor's  eyes.  When  we  mixed  it  with  water  (1),  it  rose  in  revolving  circlets,  which 
trembled  like  the  eyes  of  a  virgin  when  the  veil  which  conceals  her  features  is  lorn  away. 
That  liquor  is  accustomed  to  take  away  the  reason,  and  it  seems  to  hold  mastery  over  the 
thoughts  deposited  (21  in  men's  hearts.  We  passed  the  night  in  secret  joy ;  our  mutual 
love  stood  revealed  and  our  long-hidden  passion  was  disclosed.  But  towards  the 
hour  in  which  the  kata  (3)  that  has  outstripped  its  fellows  returns  from  the  spring  where 
it  took  its  morning  draught, — at  the  time  in  which  the  plaintive  doves  take  refuge  in  the 
branches,— she  withdrew,  vanquished  by  wine,  and  as  her  faltering  tongue  refused  its 
office,  she  bade  me  adieu  with  her  hand. 

My  dearest  friends !  mix  for  us  a  cup  of  wine,  and  let  its  brightness  dispel  the  shades 
of  night  from  around  us.  Let  the  bubbles  spark  on  its  surface,  so  that  I  tremble  lest 
they  burn  my  companion  when  he  intends  to  drink.  And  then  let  none  deny  that  the 
sun  has  set  in  my  friend's  mouth,  for  the  radiance  of  his  checks  will  give  them  the  lie. 

One  of  his  knxidas  contains  a  remarkably  tender  verse;  it  is  this  : 

The  zephyr  swept  by  me,  and  sighed  so  tenderly,  that  it  seemed  to  have  heard  me 
as  I  complained  of  my  sufferings. 

This  poet  Hied  at  Baghdad,  A.  H.  V10  (A.D.  1010-20  . 


it'  The  autograph  has 
(2i  For  read  ^>h.. 

(3.  The  kata  is  a  sort  of  grouse  mhich  frequent*  the  desert.  Every  night  tbey  ft)  lo  the  nearest  source, 
which  in  often  at  a  great  distance,  and  fill  their  crops  with  water  which  they  bring  back  early  in  the  morning 
lo  their  young.  In  many  Arabic  provrrbs,  allusion  is  made  lo  the  habits  of  this  bird:  see  M.  de  Saey's  CAres- 
romorAie.  1.  II.  p.  368.  and  I.  tit.  416.  807.  Or.  Ru»sel  gi»«  a  description  of  it  in  the  History  of  Aleppo  ;  il 
is  the  feirao  atehata  of  Liniueus. 
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ABU  L-MAHASIN  AR-RUYANI. 

Abu  "l-Mahasin  Abd  al-Wahid  Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  ai- 
Ruyani,  a  Shafite  jurisconsult,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  age  as 
a  dogmatic  theologian,  a  contmvertist,  and  a  teacher  of  the  doctrines  peculiar  to 
his  sect.  He  took  lessons  from  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Sayan  (Ibn  Mu- 
hammad] al-Kazruni  (vol.  1.  page  377),  and  from  Abu  'Ulusain  AIkI  al-Ghulir 
Ibn  Muhammad  al-Farisi  at  Maiyafarikin  ;  the  traditional  knowledge  which  In- 
had  received  was  transmitted  through  Zahir  Ihn  Tahir  as-Shahhami  (1  ;  and 
others  to  the  following  generation.  The  highest  respect  and  veneration  wen- 
shown  to  him  in  the  country  (tchere  the  Seljftks  ruled  ),  and  the  vizir  Nizam  al- 
Mulk  honoured  him  with  special  favour  on  account  of  his  eminent  merit.  After 
residing  for  some  time  in  Bokhara,  he  proceeded  to  Ghazna  and  Naisapur,  when- 
he  frequented  the  society  of  the  learned,  and  attended  die  conferences  presided 
by  Nasir  al-Marwazi  (tee  vol.  1.  p.  f»06).  He  then  drew  up  a  taalika  (2)  composed 
of  the  observations  made  by  thai  doctor,  and  he  learned  Traditions  also.  A  col- 
lege was  founded  by  him  at  Amul  in  Tabaristan,  and  he  subsequently  proceeded 
to  Rai,  where  he  filled  the  functions  of  a  professor.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Ispahan  and  made  dictations  (3)  in  the  principal  mosque.  Some  instructive 
works  were  composed  by  him,  such  as  the  Bahr  al-Mazhah  (ocean  of  the  doctrine  , 
one  of  the  most  voluminous  treatises  which  the  Shafites  possess  on  their  juris- 
prudence ;  the  Mandsis,  or  opinions  pronounced  by  the  imam  as-Shafi  on  points 
of  law;  the  Kdfi  (sufficient)  (/»;,  and  the  Hilyat  al-M&mm  (ornament  of  the  true 
hel'wer)  (5) :  he  wrote  also  some  treatises  on  dogmatic  theology  and  on  contro- 
versy. It  is  related  that  he  used  to  say :  "  Were  all  as-Shafi's  works  burned,  I 
414  "  could  dictate  them  from  memory."  The  kadi  and  hdfiz  Abu  Muhammad  Abd 
Allah  Ibn  Yusuf  (6)  makes  mention  of  him  in  his  Tabakdt,  or  chronological  bio* 
graphy,  of  the  Shafite  imams :  "Abu  'l-Mahasin  ar-Ruyani,"  says  he,  "the 
"  jK-arl  of  the  age  and  the  imam  of  jurisprudence."  Notice  is  taken  of  him  also 
by  Abu  Zakariya  Yahya  Ibn  Manda  (7).  He  taught  the  Traditions  in  different 
countries,  and  gave  them  on  the  authority  of  an  immense  number  of  persons 
from  whom  he  had  received  them.  His  birth  took  place  in  the  month  of  Zii  'I- 
Hijja,  A.  H.  41 5  (February,  A.  D.  1025).    The  hdfiz  Abu  Tahir  a^SUafi  (col.  /. 
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page  86)  says  :  "  We  received  intelligence  that  Aim  l-Mahasiu  ar-Ruyani  was 
"  murdered  at  Amul  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  502  (August-Sept. 
"  A.D.1 1 08),  as  he  had  just  finished  one  of  his  dictations ;  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
"  irritated  spirit  of  sectarian  fanaticism."  It  is  mentioned  too  hy  Mamar  Ihn 
Ahd  al-Wahid  Ihn  Faklur  (8),  in  the  list  of  deaths  extracted  hy  him  from  Ahn 
Saad  as-Samani's  (9}  work,  Uiat  ar-Ruyani  was  slain  hy  heretics  (maMhid)al 
Amul,  and  in  the  mosque,  on  Friday,  the  11th  of  Muharram  in  the  above-men- 
tioned year. —  Mydni  means  belonging  to  RAydn,  a  city  in  Taharistan  which  has 
produced  many  learned  men. —  Amul  is  a  city  in  the  same  region;  we  have 
already  spoken  of  it  to/.  /.  page  647). 

■  I;  Such  ii  the  I  rue  orthography  of  this  name;  not  Shohami.  as  in  vol.  I.  page  192. 

,2  Set  page  28  of  this  volume. 

(3)  See  vol.  1.  page*  39  and  212,  note  (1).  , 

1 4)  This  is  a  treatise  on  Shafite  jurisprudence 

I  Si  Thit  ii  also  a  work  on  jurisprudence. 

ffl)  The  kldi  Aba  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Yuiuf  al-Jurjanl  was  a  M/ii  and  a  jurisconsult.  He  drew  up 
n  work  on  the  ineriu  of  as-Shaft,  and  another  on  the  roeriu  of  the  im*m  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal.  He  composed 
also  a  Tooaadr  of  Shafite  doctors.  Born  at  jurjan.  A.H.  400  (A.D.  1018-9);  died  in  Zo  1-Kaada.  A.H.  48B 
,(>et.-Nov.  1096).— [Tab.  a$-Shaf.) 

i7l  His  life  is  Riven  by  our  author. 

H.  The  Mfit  Abu  Ahmad  Mamar  Ibn  Abd  al-Wabid  Ibn  Fakblr  drew  his  descent  from  the  tribe  of  korai.h 
and  was  a  native  of  Ispahan.  He  was  learned  In  the  Tradition*,  and  obtained  great  distinction  as  a  preacher. 
His  virtuous  conduct  procured  him  the  utmost  respect  and  consideration.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  on  n 
journey  to  Hijai.  A.H.  864  [A.D.  1168-9).-{A>jam.  AI-YaH.)-This  is  certainly  the  same  Mfii  who  is  ralM 
Mnmar  at-Samdni  Abd  al-WAkid.  in  the  Tabakdt  al-Uuff&z;  MS.  of  the  Ducal  Library  at  Gotha,  of  which 
»r  possess  an  edition  lithographed  by  H.  K.  WQstcnfdd.  The  rctremr  incorrectness  of  this  «ork  for  the  name, 
the  dates,  and  the  facts,  reduces  iu  authority  to  a  very  low  standard. 

9;  The  true  reading  is  Jji'^. 


AL-BABBAGHA. 


Abu  l-Faraj  AM  al-Wahid  Ibn  Nasr  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Makhxunii  (o  member 
of  the  tribe  of  Makhz&m)  is  the  poet  who  is  generally  known  by  the  surname  of 
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al-Babbagha.  Alh-Thaalihi  says  in  his  Yattma  tliat  he  was  a  native  of  Nisibin. 
and  speaks  of  his  talents  in  the  highest  terms ;  he  gives  also  a  number  of  epis- 
tles and  pieces  of  verse  composed  by  him,  and  inserts  (the  poetical  correspon- 
dence) which  passed  between  him  and  Abu  Ishak  as-SAbi,  with  other  circum- 
stances too  long  to  relate  (\\    The  following  are  specimens  of  his  poetry : 

0  you  who  reign  over  my  heart!  my  soul  tit  departing  and)  biddeth  you  adieu:  it 
found  not  patience  to  console  it  {for  your  cruelty);  nay,  it  [btcamt  intentible  and)  ceased 
to  feci  the  anguish  (of  unrequited  love).  It  was  once  my  hope  long  to  enjoy  the  breath 
of  life,  but  now,  since  you  abandon  mo,  that  hope  subsists  no  more.  May  God  inflict 
on  me  no  longer  the  pains  of  existence!  When  you  arc  absent,  I  can  find  no  happi- 
ness in  life. 

Thy  image  which  I  see  so  often  in  my  dreams  knows  better  than  thyself  how  much  I 
love  thee,  and  feels  more  compassion  for  thy  afflicted  suitor  than  thou  dost.  When  thy 
cruelty  drove  sleep  from  my  eyes,  that  image  would  have  visited  my  waking  hours,  could 
it  possibly  have  done  so. 

1  remember  a  graceful  maid  whose  countenance  was  clothed  in  a  robe  of  beauty  and 
encircled  with  a  broidery  of  ringlets.  When  1  called  upon  my  heart  for  strength  to 
endure  the  pains  her  cruelty  inflicted,  that  heart  bocame  her  ally.  So  perfect  are 
the  charms  of  her  face,  that  the  moon  seems  to  have  borrowed  all  her  radiance  there. 
When  my  heart  urges  me  to  fly  from  her  tyranny,  love  says :  "  Nought  can  avail  against 
"  her ;  try  and  soothe  her  by  submission  (2)."' 

In  one  of  his  comparisons  he  employs  the  following  original  idea  : 

The  hoofs  of  his  rapid  steeds  stamp  on  the  very  rock  the  image  of  a  crescent.  The 
eye  of  the  sun  was  dazzled  (by  their  speed),  and  the  dust  which  they  raised  seemed  ap- 
plied to  it  as  a  collyrium. 

418    Speaking  of  Said  ad-Daw lat  (3)  the  (grand  . son  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Hamdan, 
he  says  : 

The  cloud  of  his  generosity  overshadowed  mankind ;  and  its  lightnings,  the  forcboders 
of  a  grateful  shower,  never  deluded  our  hopes.  His  beneficence  was  no  trickling 
streamlet;  he  bestowed  till  nothing  more  remained  for  him  to  give,  or  for  mortals  u, 
desire. 

In  the  life  of  Abu  INasr  Ibn  iNubata  (paije  130;  wc  have  already  given  some 
passages  containing  a  similar  thought.  The  greater  part  of  al-Rabliagha's  poetry 
is  characterised  by  the  excellence  (of  its  style)  and  the  beauty  of  its  ideas.  He 
had  been  for  some  time  in  the  service  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Hamdan,  but,  on 
that  prince's  death,  he  travelled  from  one  country  to  another,  and  at  length 
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died  on  Saturday,  the  29th  Shaahan,  A.  H.  398  (May,  A.  D.  1008  .  Ii  is  siaied 
however  hy  the  Kliatih  (*ee  vol.  I.  p.  75),  in  his  History,  that  lie  died  on  thi- 
eve of  Saturday,  the  26th  of  Shaahan,  A.  If.  398.  Ath-Thaalibi  says  :  «  I 
u  heard  the  emir  Ahu  '1-Fadl  al-Mikali  relate  that,  on  returning  from  the  pil- 
i4  grimage  in  the  year  390,  he  entered  Baghdad  and  met  there  Ahu  l-I'araj 
"  al-Bahhagha,  who  was  llicn  far  advanced  in  age,  his  liody  enfeehled  by  years, 
44  but  his  mind  still  possessing  its  usual  vigour  and  elegance." — He  was  sui- 
named  Babbagha  (parrot)  for  the  fluency  of  his  language,  or,  as  some  say,  for 
an  impediment  in  his  speech  which  made  him  lisp :  I  met  with  a  note  in  the 
handwriting  of  Ihn  Jinni  the  grammarian,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  this  name 
is  to  be  written  Faffaqlta,  but  God  best  knoweth  which  is  the  right  orthogra- 
phy  (A). 

(1)  The  life  or  al-Rabbagha.  him  fragment*  of  his  poetry,  and  a  part  of  hit  rorrc*pondein-r  with  Abu 
lihak,  extracted  from  the  Yatlma,  were  published  at  I.elpsic,  1838,  by  Ph.  Wolff. 

<%  The  autograph  gives  the  true  reading,  which  is  a,  I  jj  In  the  printed  edition  and  the  other  manu- 

scripts, the  reading  is  decidedly  bad,  as  it  contains  a  fault  against  prosody. 

3)  The  history  of  Said  ad-Dawlal,  ei traded  from  Kamal  ad-dto*  History  of  Aleppo,  has  been  published  m 
Arabic  by  professor  Freylag  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  tollman's  Fables.    Bonn.  1833. 

(4)  Babbagha,  the  Arabic  name  for  the  green  parrot,  is  evidently  the  same  word  as  Ibc  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese papagayo  (.parrot),  the  German  papagty,  the  Italian  pappagallo,  the  old  French  paptgai,  and  th. 
Kagluh  popinjay;  as  there  is  do  p  in  the,  Arabic  alphabet,  a  b  or  in  f  are  equally  used  to  replace  il.  This 
word  is  not  originally  Arabic;  it  belongs  perhaps  to  some  Indian  dialect. 


ABU  MANSUR  AL-BAGHDADI. 

The  ustad  (nxaster)  Abu  Mansur  Abd  al-Kahir  Ihn  Tahir  Ibn  Muhammad  al- 
Baghdadi  (a  native  of  Baghdad),  a  dogmatic  theologian  and  a  member  of  the  sect 
of  as-Shafi,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  belles-lettres,  and  versed  in  a  givat 
number  of  other  sciences,  particularly  arithmetic;  of  the  last  he  was  a  complete 
master  and  wrote  on  it  some  instructive  works,  one  of  which  bears  the  title  of 
at-Takmila  (the  completion).  He  possessed  great  skill  in  the  art  of  calculating  the 
shares  to  which  the  different  heirs  of  an  inheritance  arc  entitled,  and  he  com- 
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|X)sed  also  a  great  quantity  of  poetrv.  The  hdfiz  Altd  al-GhaGr  al-Farisi  men- 
lions  him  in  the  Sidk,  or  continuation  of  the  History  of  Naisapur,  and  says  : 
"  He  came  to  Naisapur  with  his  father,  and  possessed  great  riches,  which  he 
"  spent  on  the  learned  (in  the  late)  and  on  the  Traditionists :  he  never  made 
"  of  his  information  a  source  of  profit.  He  composed  treatises  on  different 
sciences  and  surpassed  his  contemporaries  in  every  hranch  of  learning,  seven - 
44  teen  of  which  he  taught  puhlicly.  He  studied  jurisprudence  under  Abu  Ishak 
44  as-Shirazi,  and,  on  that  doctor's  death,  he  filled  his  place  as  a  professor  in 
"  the  mosque  of  Akil ;  during  some  years  he  gave  lessons  there,  which  were  assi- 
"  duously  attended  by  doctors  of  the  greatest  eminence;  amongst  his  pupils 
44  were  Nasir  al-Marwazi  and  Zain  aUslam  al-Kushairi."  He  died  in  the  city 
of  Isfarain,  A.  H.  429  (A.  D.  1037-8),  and  was  interred  beside  the  grave  of  his 
master  Abu  Ishak. 


ABU  'N-NAJIB  AS-SUHRA W ARDI . 

Abu  'n-Najib  Abd  al-Kahir  as-Suhrawardi,  surnamed  Dia  ad-din  (tpkndour  of 
religion),  was  a  descendant  of  the  khalif  Abu  Bakr;  his  father  Abd  Allah  bein;; 
the  son  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Ammuya  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  al- 
Kasim  Ibn  Alkama  Ibn  an-Nadr  Ibn  Muaz  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  al-Kasim  Ibn 
Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Bakr  as-Siddlk.  But  Ibn  an-Najjar  says  in  his  History  of 
Baghdad:  44 1  give  here  the  genealogy  of  the  shaikh  Abu  'n-Najib  as  I  found  it 
44  in  his  own  handwriting:  Abd  al-Kahir  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn 
44  Ammuya  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  al-Kasim  Ibn  an-Nadr  Ibn 
410"  al-Kasim  Ibn  Saad  (1)  Ibn  an-Nadr  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  al-Kasim  Ibn 
44  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Bakr  as-Siddik."  This  list  must  be  more  correct  than 
the  former,  since  it  was  written  out  by  Abu  'n-Najib  himself. —  Abu  'n-Najib, 
the  first  teacher  of  his  age  in  Irak,  was  born  at  Suhraward  on  or  about  the 
year  490  (A.  D.  1097).  He  went  to  Baghdad  and  studied  jurisprudence  at  the 
Mzdmiya  College  under  Asaad  al-Mihani  (tee  vol.  I.  page  189)  and  other  mas- 
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ters;  he  then  walked  in  the  path  of  Sialism,  and,  having  conceived  a  strong 
passion  for  retirement  and  an  aversion  for  worldly  concerns,  he  abstained, 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  from  all  intercourse  with  mankind,  and  sedulously 
devoted  his  efforts  to  the  task  of  obtaining  the  divine  favour.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  the  world  and  converted  great  numbers  from  their  evil  courses  by 
his  exhortations  and  admonitions.  A  convent  was  built  by  him  on  the  west 
lank  of  the  Tigris  at  Baghdad,  in  which  he  lodged  a  number  of  holy  men  who 
were  his  disciples.  He  was  then  induced  to  give  lessons  in  the  iS'tzdmiijo  Col- 
lege, and,  during  the  period  of  his  professorship,  the  effects  of  the  divine 
grace  with  which  he  was  favoured  were  manifested  in  the  rapid  progress  of 
his  pupils.  His  appointment  took  place  on  the  27th  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  .Vir> 
(May,  A.  D.  1150),  and  his  removal  from  office  in  the  month  of  Rajah,  547. 
The  hdfiz  Abu  's-Saad  as-Samani  has  handed  down  some  Traditions  on  his  au- 
thority, and  he  mentions  him  also  in  his  work  (the  supplement  to  the  History  of 
Baghdad).  Abu  'n-Najib  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  on  bis 
arrival  at  Mosul,  A.  H.  557  (A.  D.  1162),  he  gave  pious  exhortations  at  sittings 
held  by  him  in  the  Old  Mosque;  he  then  proceeded  to  Syria,  hut  on  reaching 
Damascus,  he  was  prevented  from  visiting  the  holy  city  by  the  rupture  of  tin 
truce  which  had  been  concluded  between  the  Moslims  and  the  Franks,  whose 
projects  may  God  frustrate !  On  his  arrival  at  Damascus,  a  most  honourable 
reception  was  granted  to  him  by  al-Malik  al-Aadil  Nur  ad-din  Mahmud,  tin- 
sovereign  of  Syria.  He  there  held  regular  assemblies  at  which  he  preached, 
hut,  after  a  short  stay,  he  returned  to  Baghdad,  in  which  city  he  died,  on  Fri- 
day, the  17th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  563  (March,  A.  D.  1 168),  at  the  hour 
of  evening  prayers.  Early  the  next  morning,  he  was  interred  in  the  convent 
founded  by  himself.  His  birth  was  on  or  about  the  year  490  (A.  D.  1097),  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Shihab  ad-din,  bis  brother's  sou.  His  nephew  Shi- 
hab  ad-din  Abu  Hafs  Omar  as-Suhrawardi  shall  be  spoken  of  in  another  part 
of  this  work. —  Suhratcardi  means  belowjiwj  to  Suhratcard,  which  is  a  village  near 
Zanjan  in  Persian  Irak. 

If)  Thi»  link  of  hi.  <s«*.lo«  i»  BWen     lb<  autograph. 
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ABU  L-KASIM  AL-KUSHAIRI. 

Abu  l-Kisim  Abd  al-Karim  Ibn  Hawazin  lbn  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Talha  Ibn 
Vlubammad  al-Kushairi,  a  doctor  or  the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  age  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  koranic  exegesis,  the 
Traditions,  dogmatic  theology,  the  belles-lettres,  and  poetry  ;  he  possessed  also 
great  skill  in  penmanship  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  Sufism,  to  the  prac- 
tices of  which  he  united  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  law.  He  drew  his 
descent  from  one  of  the  Arabs  who  settled  in  Khorasan  (on  the  fir$t  conquest  of 
that  country  by  the  Mottims),  and  his  family  inhabited  a  place  there  called  Ustuwa. 
At  an  early  age  he  lost  his  father,  and  his  youth  was  devoted  to  the.  study  of 
Irtihir  literature.  He  possessed  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ustuwa,  and, 
a>  it  was  oppressed  by  excessive  taxation,  he  resolved  on  proceeding  to  Naisapur 
that  he  might  acquire  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  sufficient  to  qualify  him  as  an 
assessor,  and  ihus  enable  him  to  protect  his  village  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
revenue  officers.  On  arriving  in  that  city,  he  happened  to  attend  an  assembly 
presided  by  the  shaikh  Abu  Ali  al-Hasan  lbn  Ali  ad-Dakkak,  who  was  the  great 
master  (of  Srt/frm)  in  that  age;  the  discourse  which  he  heard  excited  his  admi- 
ration, and  left  so  deep  an  impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  abandoned  his  former 
project  and  entered  as  a  candidate  on  the  path  of  Sufism.  Ad-Dakkak,  remark- 
ing in  his  countenance  the  indications  of  a  noble  character,  received  him  with 
kindness  and  admitted  him  (into  the  order);  he  then  excited  his  generouB  ambi- 
tion and  advised  him  to  cultivate  the  science  (of  the  law).  Abu  Kasim  was  thus 
induced  to  attend  the  lessons  of  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Bakr  al-Tusi  (i;, 
under  whom  he  pursued  the  study  of  jurisprudence  till  he  had  noted  down  the 
whole  course  as  delivered  by  that  teacher.  His  next  master  was  Abu  Bakr  Ibn 
Furak  (2),  under  whom  he  studied  with  great  assiduity  till  he  mastered  the  sci- 
ence of  dogmatic  theology.  He  then  went  to  the  course  held  by  Abu  Ishak 
417  al-lsfaraini,  and  during  the  first  days  he  remained  seated  as  a  simple  auditor,  till 
Abu  Ishak  at  length  told  him  that  the  science  which  he  taught  could  not  be 
learned  by  mere  listening,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  take  it  down 
in  writing.  Upon  this,  Abu  l-Kasim  repeated  to  him  the  whole  or  the  lectures 
which  he  had  heard  on  the  preceding  days.    Abu  Ishak  was  struck  with  admi- 
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ration  at  a  circumstance  so  extraordinary,  and  fully  appreciating  his  pupil's  great 
abilities,  he  treated  him  with  marked  honour  and  said  :  "  It  is  not  necessary 
"  that  you  should  attend  my  lectures;  all  vou  have  to  do  is  to  read  my  works." 
Abu  'l-Kasim  then  continued  his  studies  at  home,  and  having  acquired  a  com- 
plete acquaintance  with  the  systems  of  doctrine  peculiar  to  the  two  professors, 
Ihn  Fiirak  and  Ibn  Ishak,  he  perused  the  books  composed  by  the  kadi  Abu 
Bakr  al-Bakillani  (.T .  During  this  time  he  regularly  followed  the  sittings  held 
by  ad-Dakkak  and  obtained  from  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  although  she  had 
many  relations  entitled  to  her  hand.  On  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  he  ad- 
vanced in  the  career  of  Sufism  by  devoting  his  efforts  to  the  attainment  of  spiritual 
perfection,  and  to  the  deliverance  of  his  heart  from  the  consciousness  of  indivi- 
duality (4;.  About  this  time  he  began  to  compose  his  works,  and  before  the 
year  410  (A.  D.  1019)  he  finished  his  great  commentary  on  the  Koran,  entitled 
at-Taistr  /i  Ilm  U-Tafsir  (the  science  of  the  koranic  exegesis  made  easy),  which  is  one 
of  the  best  works  on  the  subject  (5) ;  another  of  his  productions  is  a  treatise  on 
the  Men  of  the  Path  (see  vol.  I.  p.  259).  In  making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  he 
met  in  the  caravan,  with  the  shaikh  Abu  Muhammad  al-Juwaini,  the  father  of  the 
Imam  al-llaramain  (vol.  II.  f>.'-27),  Ahmad  Ibn  al-IIusain  al-Baihaki  (vol.  I.  p.  57), 
and  a  number  of  other  eminent  men,  from  whom  he  learned  the  Traditions 
both  at  Baghdad  and  in  the  province  of  Hijaz.  He  was  an  expert  horseman  and 
well  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms.  By  the  excellence  of  his  sermons  and  exhorta- 
tions, be  held  the  first  rank  as  a  preacher,  and  in  the  year  437  (A.D.  1045-6)  he 
opened  a  class  wherein  he  taught  the  Traditions.  Abu  '1-Hasan  Ah  '1-Bakharzi 
mentions  him  with  high  commendation  in  the  Dumyat  al-Kasr,  and  says  that  had 
lie  struck  a  rock  with  the  whip  (6)  of  his  admonition,  it  would  have  melted ;  and 
if  Satan  had  attended  at  his  exhortations,  he  would  have  been  converted  to  God. 
The  Khatib  (vol.  I.  page  75)  speaks  of  him  in  these  terms  in  his  History  of 
Baghdad  .  "He  came  to  us  (at  Baghdad)  in  the  year  448  and  taught  the  Tra- 
44  ditions,  which  we  wrote  down  under  his  dictation.  As  a  tradiuonist  he  was  a 
44  trustworthy  authority.  He  used  also  to  relate  anecdotes  (7) ;  he  preached  with 
44  great  elegance  and  his  arguments  were  most  powerful  (8).  In  dogmatic 
44  theology  he  followed  the  principles  of  al-Ashari,  and  in  the  developments  of 
44  the  law  he  held  the  doctrines  of  the  Shafites."  Abd  al-Ghafir  al-Farisi  notices 
him  also  in  his  History,  and  it  is  related  by  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  al- 
vol.  it.  20 
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Fadl  al-Farawi  (9),  that  he  heard  Ahd  al-Karim  al-Kushairi  recite  the  following 
verses  of  his  own  composing  : 

God's  blessing  on  the  hour  in  which  we  were  alone  and  when  I  saw  your  facet 
A  smile  then  mantled  on  the  mouth  of  love,  in  the  garden  of  familiarity.  We  passed 
a  time  of  pleasure  for  our  eyes,  but  the  next  morning  their  lids  were  moist  with  tears. 

It  is  mentioned  by  the  shaikh  Abu  'UFath  Muhammad  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  Ali 
al-Farawi  the  preacher,  that  Abu  'l-Kasim  al-Kushairi  frequently  recited  these 
verses,  composed  by  one  of  the  brethren  : 

Had  you  been  with  us  at  the  moment  of  our  separation  and  witnessed  our  repeated 
adieus,  you  would  have  learned  that  there  is  a  discourse  in  tears,  and  that  tears  are  a 
part  of  discourse. 

These  lines  an'  by  Zu  '1-Kamain  Ihn  Hamdan,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken  (vol.  I.  page$\U). —  Ahd  al-Karim  al-Kushairi  was  born  in  the  month 
of  the  first  Kabi,  A.  11.  37C  (July-August,  A.  D.  98G);  he  died  at  Naisapur  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  16th  of  the  latter  Itabi,  A.  II.  46T>  (December,  A.  D. 
107*2),  before  the  hour  of  sunrise.  He  was  buried  in  the  Madrasa,  at  the  foot 
of  the  grave  in  which  his  master  Abu  Ali  'd-Dakkak  was  interred. —  I  met  in  his 
work  entitled  ar-Risdla  (\0)  with  two  verses  which  pleased  me  so  much,  that  I 
am  induced  to  give  them  heir : 

Some  may  taste  of  consolation  after  having  long  suffered  the  pains  of  love ;  but  in 
my  passion  for  Laila,  I  shall  never  taste  of  consolation.  And  yet  all  that  I  ever  ob- 
tained from  her  intercourse  were  hopes  never  fulfilled  and  transitory  as  the  flash  (tl)  of 
the  thunder-cloud. 

His  son  Abu  Nasr  Ahd  ar-Rahim  was  an  eminent  imam  and  resembled  bis 
father  in  the  sciences  which  he  cultivated  and  in  holding,  like  him,  assemblies 
at  which  he  preached.  He  afterwards  followed  with  great  assiduity  the  lessons 
of  the  Imam  al-IIaramain,  till  he  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  that  juriscon- 
sult's manner  of  treating  the  Shalite  doctrines  and  discussing  controverted  points. 
He  then  set  out  to  make  the  pilgrimage,  and,  on  arriving  at  Baghdad,  he  held 
A  lit  regular  assemblies,  at  which  he  gave  exhortations  with  a  most  impressive  effect. 
The  shaikh  Ahd  Ishak  as-Shirazi  attended  at  these  assemblies,  and  the  learned 
men  of  Baghdad  unanimously  agreed  that  they  had  never  heard  a  preacher  like 
him.    He  pronounced  his  admonitory  discourses  in  the  ISizdmiya  College  and  in 
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(he  monastery  of  ihc  chief  of  the  Sufis  {shaikh  as-Shuy&kh);  but  his  zealous  at- 
tachment for  the  doctrines  of  al-Ashari  led  him  into  a  controversy  with  the  Han- 
halites  on  points  of  faith.    This  caused  a  riot,  in  which  a  number  of  lives  were 
lost  on  both  sides,  and  one  of  Nizam  al-Mulk's  sons  was  obliged  to  ride  out  and 
allay  the  tumult  .    When  intelligence  of  this  event  reached  Nizam  al-Mulk,  who 
was  then  in  Ispahan,  he  sent  for  Abii  Nasr,  and  having  shown  him  every  mark 
of  respect,  he  gave  him  an  escort  of  honour  to  Naisapur .    On  arriving  there, 
Abii  Nasr  resumed  bis  lessons  and  exhortations,  and  continued  to  fill  that  duty  till 
nearly  the  last  moment  of  his  life.    Alx>ul  a  month  Ijefnre  he  died,  he  was  struck 
with  a  weakness  in  his  limbs,  and  be  expired  at  Naisapur,  on  the  forenoon  of 
Friday,  the  28th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  314  (Sept.,  A.  D.  1 120.)    He  was 
interred  in  the  funeral  chapel  which  is  called  the  Kushairitc  Mausoleum. —  He 
knew  by  heart  a  great  number  of  poetical  pieces  and  anecdotes,  and  the  follow- 
ing lines,  which  I  met  in  some  composition  or  oilier,  and  afterwards  in  as-Sama- 
ni's  work,  the  Zail,  were  composed  by  himself : 

* 

My  heart  abandons  me  to  serve  you,  and  time  endeavours  (.  6*1  in  rain,  to  make  mr 
forget)  you.  Fate  decided  that  we  should  separate,  and  what  can  control  its  decrees? 
(iod  alone  knowetli  Uie  depth  of  my  affliction  when  obliged  now  to  quit  you  for  ever  1 

The  sliaikh  Abu  Ali  d-Dakkak  died  A.  H.  412  (A.  D.  1021).— Kushairi  means 
descended  from  Kushair  Ibn  Kaab,the  progenitor  of  a  great  (  Arabian)  tribe. — Vttuu  a 
near  Naisapur,  is  a  district  covered  with  villages,  which  has  produced  a  number 
of  learned  men. 

(1)  Ab6  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Bakr— not  Ibn  Abi  Bakr  as  in  raott  of  the  MSS.— surnamed  al-Tusi  an- 
Naukini.  a  doctor  of  th«  seel  of  as-Sbafl.  studied  jurisprudence  in  Naisapur  under  al-MAsarjisi.  He  was 
pious,  learned,  modest,  and  indiferent  to  worldly  honours.  He  died  at  Naukan.  A-  H.  «0  (A.  U.  10»).- 
{Tab.  a»-Shaf.}—tikt,  a  city  in  Khurasan,  was  composed  of  two  towns,  Tabirln  and  NiukAn. 

(2)  Hi>  life  will  be  round  in  this  volume. 

(3)  The  life  of  this  doctor  wUI  be  found  farther  on. 

(4)  I  have  here  paraphrased  the  technical  eipressions  tnujiUda  effort)  and  iajrUl  (the-  Gripping  o/fv 
Arrording  to  the  Solii,  the  union  of  the  soul  with  divinity  is  not  possible  till  the  creature  has  lost  the  con- 
sciousness of  hi.  own  individuality. 

iB)  In  the  lire  of  his  grandson  Abd  al-Ghafir  al-Farisi,  another  commentary  of  his  on  the  Koran  is  noticed 
by  Ibn  Khallikan. 
(6)  The  autograph  bat  Vj-J. 
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(7)  The  autograph  has  Uu  jfey  ljaiii.  ^J6.. 

;8)  Literally :  Hii  demonstration  wat  fine. 

|,9j  Hit  life  will  be  found  lu  (hit  volume. 

^10)  Thi»  Rii&la  it  a  celebrated  tpittlt  or  tnatite  on  Sofurn. 

(11)  Here  again  ill  the  manuscripts  eicept  the  autograph  ire  wrong.   The  right  reading  i.  ULj. 


ABU  SAAD  AS-SAMANI. 

The  hdfiz  Abu  Saad  Abd  al-Karim  as-Samani,  surnamed  Taj  al-Islam  (the 
crown  of  Islamisin  ,  was  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi  and  a  native  of  Marw. 
He  belonged  by  birth  to  the  tribe  of  Tamim  and  his  genealogy  (though  incomplete 
is  a.s  follows  :  Abd  al-Karim  Ibn  Abi  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  'l-Muzaflar  al- 
Mansur  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Jabbar  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn 
Jaafar  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  al-Jabbar  Ibn  al-Fadl  Ibn  ar-Ilabi  Ibn  Muslim  Ibn 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abd  al-Mujib  ai-Tamimi.— The  shaikh  Izz  ad-din  Ali  Ibn  al- 
Athir  (1)  speaks  of  him  in  these  terms,  towards  the  commencement  of  his  Mukh- 
tmir  (or  abridgment  of  at-Sam&ni's  work,  the  Ansah) :  "  Abu  Saad  was  the  middle 
"  pearl  of  the  collar  of  the  Samani  family;  their  vigilant  eye  and  their  helping 
44  hand ;  when  he  became  the  head  of  the  family,  he  rendered  its  influence  coni- 
44  plete.  To  acquire  knowledge  and  learn  the  Traditions,  he  journeyed  to  the 
44  East  and  to  the  West,  to  the  North  and  to  the  South.  He  travelled  to  Trans- 
44  oxiana  and  visited  repeatedly  all  the  cities  of  Khorasan  ;  he  went  also  to  Ku- 
44  mas,  Rai,  Ispahan,  Hamadan,  the  two  lraks,  Ilijaz,  Mosul,  Mesopotamia, 
44  Syria,  and  other  places  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  and  too  difficult  to  lie 
"  enumerated  ;  he  there  met  the  men  of  learning,  received  from  them  informa- 
44  lion,  frequented  their  society,  obtained  Traditions  from  them,  and  took  for 
44  model  their  virtuous  deeds  and  praiseworthy  conduct.  The  number  of  bit 
44  teachers  surpassed  four  thousand." — During  one  of  his  dictations,  or  extem- 
pore lectures  (2),  he  related  as  follows:  "Abu  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn 
44  Muhammad  Ibn  Ghalih  al-Jili,  a  jurisconsult  who  had  settled  at  al-Anbar, 
44  recited  to  me  these  lines  on  bidding  me  adieu  s 
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'  When  we  went  fortli  to  bid  them  adieu,  they  wept  pearls  {leart)  and  we  wept  rubies  \  Itt 
'  [blood).    They  handed  round  to  us  the  cups  of  separation,  and  it  will  be  lonj;  before 
'  we  recover  from  the  effects  of  that  draught.    They  departed,  and  I  sent  after  them  a 

•  torrent  of  my  tears;  on  which  they  exclaimed :  "We  shall  be  drowned!"  and  I  cried 

•  out :  "  I  shall  be  burned  (with  gruf  )  I"  ' 

He  composed  some  most  instructive  and  excellent  works,  such  as  the  Supple- 
ment, in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  Khatib's  History  of  Baghdad  ;  the  History  <>r  the 
city  of  Marw,  forming  upwards  of  twenty  volumes ;  the  Atisdb  (eiplanatim  of 
patronymics  and  other  relative  adjectives),  in  eight  volumes.  This  last  is  the  work 
which  Izz  ad-din  Ibn  al-Athir  corrected  and  reduced  to  three  volumes;  the 
abridgment  is  in  every  person's  hands,  but  the  original  is  very  scarce. — Aim 
Saad  as-Samani  says  in  the  biographical  notice  which  he  gives  of  his  father  :  "in 
"  the  year  497  (A.  D.  1103-4)  my  parent  made  the  pilgrimage,  and,  on  his 
44  return  to  Baghdad,  he  learned  Traditions  from  a  number  of  teachers.  He 
44  then  gave  public  exhortations  in  the  Nizdmiya  College,  instructed  pupils  in  the 
44  Traditions  f3)  and  collected  hooks.  When  some  time  had  thus  elapsed,  he 
4  4  travelled  to  Ispahan  and  received  oral  information  from  a  great  many  persons ; 
44  he  then  returned  to  Khorasan  and  continued  to  reside  at  Manv  till  the  year 
44  509,  when  he  went  to  Naisapur.  He  look  me  and  my  brother  with  him, 
44  and  we  learned  Traditions  from  Abu  Bakr  Abd  al-Ghafiar  Ibn  Muhammad  as- 
44  Shiruwi  (4)  and  other  masters.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Marw,  where  he 
44  was  overtaken  by  death  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three  years  (5)." — Abu  Saad 
was  born  at  Marw  on  Monday,  the  2 1  si  of  Shaban,  A.  H.  506  (February,  A.  D. 
1 113),  and  he  died  in  die  same  city,  on  the  night  preceding  the  Crst  day  of  the 
first  month  of  Rabi,  A.  H.  562  (December,  A.  D.  1116).  His  father  Muham- 
mad was  an  imam  (6),  a  man  of  talent,  a  skilful  investigator  of  the  truth, 
a  traditinnist,  a  doctor  of  the  seel  of  as-Shafi,  and  a  hdfiz.  His  Imld  (dic- 
tation) is  a  work  of  an  entirely  original  cast,  containing  observations  on  the  texts 
and  isndds  (7)  (of  the  Traditions)  with  elucidations  to  clear  up  the  doubtful 
points.  He  wrote  many  other  works  besides,  and  composed  some  pretty  poetry, 
which  he  destroyed  (8)  a  little  before  his  death.  He  was  born  in  the  month  of 
the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  466  (January,  A.  D.  1074),  and  he  died  at  the  end  of 
pubUc  prayers,  on  Friday,  the  2nd  of  Safar,  A.  H.  510  (June,  A.  D.  1116). 
The  next  day,  Saturday,  he  was  interred  near  the  grave  of  his  father,  Abu  '1- 
Muzafiar,  in  the  Safhawan,  which  is  one  of  the  cemeteries  at  Marw. — Abu  Saad's 
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grandfather  al-Mansur  was  meonlrovertibly  the  greatest  imam  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived ;  this  is  a  point  on  which  his  supporters  and  his  adversaries  both 
agreed.    He  followed  the  doctrines  of  Abil  Hanifa  and  was  looked  up  to  with  de- 
ference by  the  other  imams  of  that  sect ;  but,  in  the  year  '*6'2,  when  he  was  making 
the  pilgrimage,  a  circumstance  fell  under  his  observation  in  the  province  of  lbjaz, 
which  obliged  him  to  pass  over  to  the  sect  of  as-Shafi.    On  his  return  to  Marw, 
he  underwent  violent  persecutions  on  this  account,  and  had  much  to  suffer  from 
the  spirit  of  party-zeal ;  but  he  supported  these  trials  with  great  firmness  and 
became  the  chief  imam  of  the  Shafiles.    In  the  fulGIment  of  this  oflice,  he  acted 
as  a  professor  and  a  mufti,  and  drew  up  a  great  number  of  treatises  on  the  doc- 
trines of  the  imam  as-Shafi  and  on  other  branches  of  knowledge.    Of  these  works 
the  most  remarkable  are  :  the  MinMj  Ahl  i$-Sutma  (path  of  the  Sunnites);  the  Inti- 
sdr  (vindication) ;  a  Refutation  of  the  Principles  held  by  the  Kadarites  (the  partimnx 
of  man's  freeze  ill),  etc.    In  another  work,  the  Kawdti  (decisive  arguments),  he  treats 
of  the  dogmas  of  Islamism,  and  in  his  Burhdn,  or  proof  (containing  a  defence  of 
the  Shafite  doctrines)  be  discusses  nearly  one  thousand  points  of  controversy. 
His  Awsal,  or  medium,  and  his  Islildm,  or  eradication  of  errors,  arc  refutations  of 
Abu  Zaid  ad-Dabusi's  compilation,  entitled  al-Asrdr  (I.  //.  p.  28).    He  wrote 
also  a  valuable  commentary  on  the  Koran,  and  he  formed  a  collection  of  one 
thousand  Traditions  received  by  him  from  one  hundred  masters,  and  which  he 
illustrated  with  great  ability  in  discourses  affixed  to  them.    He  was  highly  cele- 
brated also  for  the  excellence  of  his  sermons.    His  birth  took  place  in  the 
month  of  Zu'l-Hijja,  A.  H.  V26  (October,  A.  D.  1035),  and  his  death  in  the 
month  of  the  Grot  Kabi,  A.  H.  489  (March,  A.  D.  10%),  at  Marw.    This  family 
\  120  produced  a  great  number  of  other  persons  remarkable  for  learning  and  the  ex- 
alted posts  which  they  fdlcd.—  Samdni  means  belonging  to  Samdn,  a  branch  of 
the  tribe  of  Tamim.    I  have  heard  some  learned  men  observe  that  this  name 
may  be  also  pronounced  Smdn.—Mm  Saad  Abd  al-Karim  had  a  son  named  Abu 
l-Muzaffar  Abd  ar-Rahim  whom,  when  yet  a  boy,  he  took  with  him  to  learn 
Traditions  from  his  father  (Ah A  Hakr  Muhammad);  he  then  travelled  with  him 
through  Khorasan  and  Transoxiana,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  him  hear  the 
Traditions  delivered  by  all  the  great  masters  in  these  couuuies,  and  of  obtaining 
them  in)  written  copies.    He  drew  up  also,  for  his  son's  use,  a  ifojam,  or  biogra- 
phical dictionary  of  liis  own  masters,  in  eighteen  volumes,  and  an  Awdla,  or  col- 
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leclion  of  Traditions  supported  by  tbe  /nV//iext  authority  (9),  in  two  thick  volumes. 
He  then  made  him  study  jurisprudence,  the  belles-lettres,  and  tbe  Traditions, 
till  he  acquired  considerable  information  in  these  branches  of  learning.  Abd 
ar-Rahim  taught  the  Traditions  on  the  authority  of  numerous  roasters  (10),  and 
students  travelled  from  all  (tarts  to  learn  them  from  him.  He  was  highly  vene- 
rated in  his  native  country.  His  birth  took  place  at  Naisapur,  on  the  eve  or 
Friday,  the  17th  of  Zu  '1-Kaada,  A.  H.  537  (June,  A.  D.  1U3),  and  he  died  at 
Marw  between  A.  H.  614  (A.  D.  1217)  and  616  (A.  D.  1220)  (11). 

(I)  Ilia  life  will  be  found  in  (his  volume. 

;2)  The  following  observations  on  llie  AmAli  or  dictation*  ire  furnished  by  Hajji  khalifa;  1  shall  merelj 
copy  M.  de  Sacy's  translation  of  the  passage:—"  Amati  est  le  pluriel  dim/n.  Ce  quon  emend  par  la.  rest 
•  quun  sarant  est  assis,  ayant  autour  de  lui  se*  disciples  aver  des  enerier*  et  du  papier.  I.e  savant  dit  ee  que 
MM  permel  qu'il  lui  vienne  a  l'esprit  au  sujet  d  une  science,  el  »es  disciples  I'eerrveni.  II  se  forme  de 
••  eela  tin  lirre  qu'on  nomme  imla  ou  omali.  Voila  comme  avaietrt  routuroe  de  faire  les  anciens, 
••  eoiHultes,  soil  doclciirs  dan*  la  science  des  traditions,  ou  dans  la  grammaire  arabe.  ou  dans  I 
■  science  de  relies  qu'lls  rnliiraient ;  ma  is  le  discredit  oil  sout  tombes  la  science  et  lea  savants,  a  fait  i 
'-  les  traces  de  eel  usage  II  faudra  un  jour  retoumer  vers  Dieu.  Le*  savans  de  l'ecole  des  Schaftftles  i 
•■  eela  radii*."-  [Anthologie  Grammatical,,  p.  137.    See  FlQgels  Hajji  Khalifa,  vol.  I.  p  4*7  ) 

3)  Literally:  "And  Traditions  were  read  to  him:"  that  U.  his  pupils  read  the  Traditions  aloud,  and  he 
made  his  observations. 
(41  The  autograph  has 

(5)  When  Ibn  Khalllkan  inserted  this  extract  in  the  margin  of  hi*  work,  he  marked  a  wrong  place  for  it  in 
the  text.   ThU  is  a  fault  into  which  he  ha*  fallen  very  frequently.   The  passage  should  have  come  in  I 


IS)  The  word  imam  is  employed  here  to  denote  one  whose  opinions  were  held  lo  be  of  the  highest 
authority. 

(7)  See  Introduction  to  vol.  1.  page  nii. 

(81  Literally :  "Which  he  washed."   Thai  is,  he  washed  off  llie  ink,  that  Ihe  paper  mighl  senc  again,  llie 
in  oriental  manuscript*  is  easily  effaced  with  water ;  tbe  paper  i* 


i,9)  It  may  probably  be  remarked  that  1  give  a  different  signification  to  lhe  word  Attala  tjt  from  that 
adopted,  after  some  hesitation,  by  M.  de  Sacy,  in  his  Abdallatif.  I  have  followed  the  indications  of  Hajji 
Khalifa  in  his  enumeration  of  the  works  which  are  *o  denominated ;  and  must  add  that  the  title  of  the  book 
riled  by  M.  de  Sacy  in  support  of  his  opinion  *eeins  to  roe  lo  be  incorrectly  given;      IjJt  Joo'L^is  a 

which  can  be  traced  up  through  an  unbroken  series  of  trustworthy  Traditional*  to  Muhammad  himself. 

(10)  is  the  right  reading. 

(11)  In  (he  autograph  these  last  words  have  been  cut  off  by  the  binder,  so  that  only  the  vowel  points  and 
the  tops  of  tbe  longer  letters  remain.   None  of  my  manuscripts  fill  np  the  blank,  wbkb,  I  am  < 
ihe  inspection  of  the  autograph,  mutt  be  read  thus:  ijJLn  \JL — j. 
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IBN  HAMDIS  AS-S AKALLI . 

Aim  Muhammad  Abd  al-Jabbar  Ibn  Ali  Bakr  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Hamdis  al- 
Azdi  (a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Azd)  as-Sakalli  (o  mtive  of  Sicihj),  and  a  celebrated 
poet,  is  spoken  of  in  these  terms  by  Ibn  Bassam  :  "He  was  a  poet  of  consum- 
44  mate  abilities,  who  aimed  at  originality  of  ideas  and  reached  his  mark;  who 
"expressed  them  in  terms  elegant  and  noble ;  who  had  a  perfect  command  of 
"  metaphors  the  most  appropriate,  and  who  dived  into  the  ocean  of  language  for 
41  the  pearl  of  novelty  in  thought."  The  original  cast  of  his  ideas  is  fully  dis- 
played in  the  following  piece  descriptive  of  a  rivulet: 

There  is  an  object  whose  component  parts  are  in  progressive  motion,  and  whose  sur- 
face is  polished  by  the  zephyr,  so  that  it  reveals  to  the  eye  that  which  is  contained  in 
its  bosom.  The  pebbles  wound  it  with  their  sharp  points,  and,  as  it  passes  over  them, 
it  expresses  by  its  murmurs  the  pains  which  they  inflict.  It  might  be  thought  that  a  de- 
spairing lover  (1)  had  put  on  the  form  of  its  waters,  and  hastened  to  throw  himself  into 
the  pond  which  it  supplies. 

In  one  of  his  kastda*  he  says  : 

I  passed  the  night  in  asking  for  another  and  another  kiss;  such  are  the  favours  for 
which  I  shall  never  cease  to  sue  her ;  and  I  quenched  the  thirst  of  love  at  {her  lip*—)  a 
source  surpassing  in  virtues  the  purest  water  of  the  spring. 

In  another  of  his  katidas  he  begins  thus: 

Arise!  and  let  the  [maiden)  wearer  of  the  scarf  hand  here  the  cup!  the  harbinger  of 
morning  has  announced  to  the  night  that  its  last  hour  (2)  has  come.  Hasten  towards 
the  pleasures  which  await  us,  and,  to  reach  them,  take  for  coursers  the  forerunners  of 
enjoyment,  so  rapid  in  their  speed.  Hasten  before  the  morning  sun  has  sipped  the 
dews  of  the  night  off  the  lips  of  the  flowers. 

One  of  his  original  ideas  is  thus  expressed  : 

To  increase  the  blackness  of  her  eyes,  she  has  applied  antimony  around  them;  thus 
adding  poison  to  the  dart  which  was  already  sufficient  to  give  death. 

In  another  poem  he  thus  expresses  his  longing  desire  of  seeing  Sicily  again  : 

I  thonght  of  Sicily,  and  sadness  renewed  in  my  mind  the  remembrance  of  that 
isle.  Though  expelled  from  paradise,  1  shall  always  speak  of  its  delights.  Were  my 
tears  not  bitter,  I  should  take  them  for  the  (copivus)  streams  which  flow  in  that  happy 
region  (3). 
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In  the  year  471  (A.  D.  1078-9)  he  went  to  Spain  and  there  celebrated  in  his  421 
verses  the  praises  of  al-Motamid  lbn  Ahbad,  by  whom  he  was  most  generously 
recompensed.  When  lbn  Ahbad  was  afterwards  led  into  captivity  and  impri- 
soned at  Aghmat,  lbn  Hamdis  heard  some  verses  recited  which  that  prince  bad 
composed  during  his  confinement  (4),  on  which  be  addressed  him  the  following 
lines  in  reply : 

Do  you  despair  of  seeing  a  day  the  evening  of  which  will  differ  from  the  morning  1 
Reflect  that  the  brilliant  planets  themselves  must  (undergo  vicistitudet  and)  pass  through 
the  zodiac's  various  signs. — When  you  left  us,  and  bore  off  in  your  hand  generosity 
itself,  whilst  the  mountains  of  thy  liberality  were  shaken  to  their  basis  (5),  1  raised  my 
voice  and  exclaimed:  "  The  hour  of  judgment  has  come!  behold  the  firm  mountains 
"  pass  away!'' 

The  idea  contained  in  the  last  of  these  verses  is  nearly  similar  to  that  expressed 
by  Abd  Allah  lbn  al-Motazz  in  the  following  lines;  they  are  taken  from  an  elegy 
composed  by  him  on  the  death  of  the  vizir  Abu  '1-Kasim  Obaid  Allah  lbn  Sulai- 
man  lbn  Wahb  : 

The  human  race  remain  unmoved,  and  yet  perfection  itself  is  dead;  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  lime  exclaim :  "Where  shall  we  find  more  men?"  Behold  Abu  'l-Kasim  on  hi* 
bier!  arise,  and  see  how  mountains  are  removed  from  their  places  ! 

The  poetical  works  of  Ilm  Hamdis  have  been  collected  into  a  dkdn,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  his  poetry  is  very  good.  He  died  in  the  isle  of  Maiyorka  (Ma- 
jorca), A.H.  527  A.  D.  H32-3;  [and  was  interred  near  the  tomb  of  lbn  al-Lab- 
bana(G)  the  celebrated  poet] ;  some  say,  however,  that  he  died  at  Bajaya  (Bugia  in 
North  Africa).  In  one  of  his  poems,  rhyming  in  the  letter  M,  he  speaks  of  his 
grey  hairs  and  his  staff ;  this  indicates  that  he  had  then  reached  his  eightieth 
year  (7).—  Sakalli  means  belonging  to  Sakalliya  (Sicily),  an  island  in  the  sea  or 
Maghrib,  near  North  Africa. 


(1)  The  autograph  imcs  the  true  reading,  which  is  'oL^. 

(2)  In  Ihc  printed  Arabic  toit.  read  JjJUl  not  JjIM. 

(3)  On  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  count  Roger,  a  area!  number  of  the  Mosiim  inhabitant*  abandoned  the 
island.  Some,  like  lbn  Hamdis,  went  to  Spain,  and  other*  to  North  Africa,  Egypt,  or  Syria.  The  kaUb  Iroad 
ad-dln  notices  in  his  KharUia  a  number  or  literary  men  »ho  then  left  the  country. 

[4]  These  verses  are  still  estant,  and  may  be  found  in  Iniad  ad-dln'.  KhorUa,  MS.  rio.1375. 

vol.  ii.  41 
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(5)  Literally:  "Whilst  the  Radwa  and  the  Thablr  of  yours  were  shaken."  These  are  the  names  of  two  eelc- 
hraled  mountains  in  llijai.-(See  Aba  'l-Feda's  Geography,  Arabic  test,  paje  81.) 

(6)  Aba  Rakr  Muhammad  lbn  Isa  ad-I>ani  annfur  of  Denia],  suniamcd  Ibn  I./ibbina.  was  the  favourite 
poet  and  companion  of  al-Motamid  Ibn  Abb.td.  Numerous  eilraet*  from  hi*  fnmpo*itions  are  given  by  the 
I41A  Imad  ad-I>tn  in  his  Kharlda  (MS.  No.  1375.  fol.  181  ef  *q.)  and  by  lbn  Khakan  in  hi.  KaliU  al-lkiyd*. 
The  dale  of  hU  death  U  not  mentioned  by  either  author. 

(7)  Thin  inference  of  Ibn  Khallikan  does  not  appear  to  be  well  warranted. 


ABU  TALIB  AL-MAAFIUI. 

Aim  Talib  Abd  al-Jabbar  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Maafiri 
al-Maghribi  (1 ;  was  a  master  of  the*  first  authority  in  the  science  of  philology  and 
in  all  the  branches  of  the  belles-lettres.  In  his  travels  he  visited  Baghdad, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  and  gave  lessons  to  a  number  of  pupils,  who  all 
profited  under  his  tuition.  In  the  year  551  'A.D.  1  150-7  he  arrived  in  Egypt, 
where  he  had  for  a  disciple  the  learned  shaikh  Ahu  Muhammad  Ihn  Bari  see  his 
life,  page  70 ).  He  wrote  a  great  deal,  and  bis  handwriting  was  very  good,  bin 
in  the  Maghrib  character  ;  the  greater  part  of  these  writings  is  on  literature. 
1  have  seen  a  considerable  quantity  of  them,  and  observed  that  his  orthography 
was  extremely  correct  ('2  .  I  saw  the  two  following  lines  inscribed  by  his  own 
hand  on  the  cover  or  the  work  entitled  al-Muztl  /i  'i-Loghat  (3) : 

I  implore  whatever  person  sees  my  writing  to  address  a  sincere  prayer  for  me  to  the 
merciful  God,  that  he  may  be  turned  towards  me  with  indulgence  and  grant  me  for- 
giveness. 

He  taught  the  contents  of  the  work  called  al-Musalsil  with  the  authorisation  of 
the  author,  Abu  't-Tahir  Muhammad  Ihn  Ytisuf  Ibn  Abd  Allah  at-Tamimi  ;  of 
this  we  shall  speak  again  in  the  life  of  Abu  't-Tahir,  which  will  be  found  among 
those  of  the  Muhammads  i  \  .— Abu  Talib  died  A.  H.  500  (  A.D.  1170-1)  as  he 
was  returning  from  Egypt  to  Maghrib. —  Ma&firi  means  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
MaAfir  Ibn  Yafur  ;  this  tribe  is  very  numerous  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  in- 
habits Egypt. 
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(!)  Al-Maghribi  signifies  nativt  of  Maghrib,  or  Ihe  WeH;  a  term  applied  not  only  to  North  Africa,  but 
to  Spain.  From  the  silence  of  the  Spanish  Arab  biographer*.  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  he  belonged  to 
the  former  country. 

fS)  This  passage  may  perhaps  signify,  ••  that  his  memory  was  very  good' -a  circumstance  proved  by  the 
correctness  of  the  pieces  which  he  wrote  from  memory. 
(3)  This  work  is  not  noticed  by  Hajji  Khalifa. 

|4)  This  passage  is  given  by  two  of  my  MSS .,  but  it  does  not  eiisl  in  the  autograph.  Its  place  is  marked 
there,  however,  by  these  words  in  red  ink,  is^i^'l  s_^&-U>,  that  is :  Ut  tht  pauagt  on  rA«  fly-leaf  bt 
written  here.  This  fly-leaf  has  been  lost,  and  I  suspect  the  authenticity  of  the  passage  as  now  printed,  and 
must  add  that,  none  of  my  HSS.  contain  the  life  of  Abu  VTahir  at-Tamlmi  to  which  reference  is  here  made 


ABD  AR-RAZZAK  AS-SANANI. 

Abu  Bakr  Aixl  ar-Razzak  lbn  Hammam  lbn  Nail  as-Sanani  was  allied,  by  right  422 
of  enfranchisement,  to  the  tribe  of  Himyar.  Abii  Saad  as-Samani  says  of  him : 
41  It  is  stated  that,  after  the  death  of  the  Prophet,  no  one  had  so  many  visitors  from 
"  distant  countries  as  he."  He  taught  the  Traditions  on  the  authority  of  Maa- 
tnar  lbn  Rashid,  a  mawla  of  the  tribe  of  Azd  and  a  native  of  Basra  see  vol.  I. 
p.  xxir,  note),  al-Auzai,  lbn  Juraij,  and  others.  The  chief  imams  of  lalamism  in 
that  period  cited  him  as  their  authority  for  some  of  the  Traditions  which  they 
taught ;  amongst  the  number  were  Sofyan  lbn  Oyaina  (who  was  one  of  his  own 
masters j,  Ahmad  lbn  Hanbal  and  Yahya  lbn  Main  1  .  He  was  born  A.  11.  12t> 
A.  D.  7W-4;,  and  he  died  in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  '21 1  January,  A.  I). 
827)  in  Yemen. — SanAni  means  belonging  to  Sanda,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
cities  in  Yemen.  In  forming  this  relative  adjective  an  h  is  added,  as  iu  Bahrdm 
derived  from  Bahrd  (2),  but  such  cases  arc  of  rare  occurrence. 

(1)  The  lives  of  all  these  doctor*  wUI  be  found  in  this  work. 
2)  Banra  is  the  name  of  a  tribe  sprang  from  Kuda«. 
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ABU  NASR  IBN  AS-SABBAGH. 

Abu  Nasr  AM  as-Sayid  lbn  Mulianimad  lbn  AIkI  al-Wahid  Ihn  Ahmad  lbu 
Jaafar,  generally  known  by  tbc  name  of  lbn  as-Sabbagh  {the  son  of  the  dyer  ,  was 
chief  Shafilc  jurisconsult  of  Persian  and  Arabian  Irak.     {Hy  his  learning)  he 
equalled  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi,  and  by  bis  knowledge  of  tbe  Sliafite  doctrines 
be  surpassed  bim.    Persons  came  from  all  countries  to  study  under  bim,  and 
bis  veracity  as  a  traditionist,  liis  piety,  and  bis  virtuous  conduct,  wbicb  showed 
liim  to  be  a  model  set  up  by  God  to  confound  the  perverse  on  the  day  of  judg- 
ment (I  ,  were  all  equally  conspicuous.     His  principal  works  are  the  Shdmit 
{comprehensive?,  which  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  treatises  possessed  by  tbe  Sha- 
fites  on  their  system  of  jurisprudence,  but  also  one  of  the  most  authentic  in  its 
traditional  contents  and  the  most  conclusive  in  its  reasonings; — the  Tazkirat  al- 
idlvn  tra  't-Tarik  as-Sdlim  remembrancer  of  the  learned  ami  safe  path  ;  the  Odtla 
supply  provided  for  emergencies;  these  two  last  are  on  the  principles  of  jurispru- 
dence.   On  the  opening  of  the  IS'izdmiya  College  at  Baghdad,  he  acted  as  chief 
professor,  but  was  replaced,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  days,  by  Abu  lsbak  as-Shirazi ; 
he  was  reinstated,  however,  on  the  death  of  the  latter.    Abu  1-llasan  Muham- 
mad lbn  Hilal  lbn  as-Sabi  '2  says  in  his  History  :  "  Tbe  erection  of  the  Nizd- 
"  miija  College  was  commenced  in  the  month  of  Zu  'l-Hijja,  A.  H.  'uu  Novem- 
"  bcr,  A.  I).  I06.Y ,  and  this  establishment  was  opened  on  Saturday,  the  Kith  of 
"  Zu  '1-Kaada,  '».">9   September,  A.  I).  1067).    Nizam  al-Mulk  having  given 
directions  that  the  place  of  chief  professor  in  it  should  be  Idled  by  Abu  lsbak 
as-Shirazi,  it  was  settled  with  him  that  he  should  come  forward  and  give 
"  lessons  on  that  day.    AN  hen  the  people  were  assembled,  Abu  Ishak  did  not 
"  apjiear,  and  after  a  fruitless  search,  they  decided  on  sending  for  Aim  ISasr 
•'  lbn  as-Sahhagh,  who  came  and  was  installed.    Abu  lsbak  then  showed  him- 
"  self  in  tbe  mosque  where  he  used  to  teach,  and  by  this  conduct  he  excited  the 
manifest  displeasure  of  his  pupils,  who  ceased  to  attend  bis  lessons  and  wrote 
"  to  him  that  if  he  did  not  choose  to  profess  in  th«»  Nizdmiya,  they  would  quit 
"  him  for  Abu  Nasr  lbn  as-Sabbagh.    He  consented  to  their  wishes,  and  on 
"  Saturday,  the  first  of  Zu  'l-Hijja,  lbn  as-Sabbagh  was  removed  and  Abu  Ishak 
"  seated  in  his  place,  lbn  as-Sabbagh  had  occupied  the  |k>si  during  twenty  days." 
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Ibn  an-Najjar  says  in  his  History  of  Baghdad :  "  On  the  death  of  Abu  Ishak,  Abu 
"  Saad  al-Mutawalli  was  established  in  the  vacant  place;  but,  in  the  year  47G 
"  (A.  D.  1083-4),  he  was  removed,  and  Ihn  as-Sabbagh  reappointed ;  the  latter 
"  held  the  post  till  477,  when  it  was  again  conferred  on  Ahii  Saad,  who  held 
"  it  till  his  death."  We  have  already  mentioned  something  of  this  in  the 
life  of  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi  (vol.  I.  page  11).  Ibn  as-Sabbagh  was  born 
at  Baghdad,  A.  H.  400  (A.  D.  1009-10),  and  he  died  in  the  same  city,  in  tin- 
month  of  the  Grst  Jumada,  A.  H.  477  (September,  A.  D.  1084);  or,  by  another 
account  (given  as  a  rectification  of  the  preceding  dale),  on  Thursday,  the  15th 
of  Shaaban  of  that  year.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Ibn  as-Sabbagh  lost  his 
sight. 

(t)  I  have  here  paraphrased  Ibe  »ord  L?.    Sec  vol.  1.  page  587 
(2;  See  rol.  I.  page  290. 


ABD  AL-WAHHAB  AL-MALIKI. 

The  kadi  Abu  Muhammad  Abd  al-Wahhab  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Nasr  Ibn  Ahmad  Ihn  123 
al-Husain  Ibn  Harun  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Tauk  ath-Thalabi,  a  native  of  Baghdad  and 
a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  Malik,  drew  his  descent  from  Malik  Ibn  Tauk  ath-Tha- 
labi, the  lord  of  Bahaba  rl).  He  was  an  able  jurisconsult,  an  elegant  scholar, 
and  a  poet.  He  composed  a  treatise  on  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  his  sect,  and 
this  work,  entitled  at-Talkin  (tuition},  is  one  of  Ihe  most  instructive  on  the  sub- 
ject, although  it  forms  but  a  small  volume.  Among  his  other  numerous 
productions,  may  be  specified  the  MaAna,  or  aid,  and  a  commentary  on  the 
Risdla  CI).  The  Khatib  Abll  Bakr  Ahmad  al-Baghdddi )  speaks  of  him  in  the  his- 
tory of  Baghdad,  and  says  :  "He  received  lessons  from  Abu  AIkI  Allah  Ibn  al- 
"  Askari,  Omar  Ihn  Muhammad  Ibn  Sabannak  (3),  and  Aim  Hafs  Ibn  Sha- 
"  hin  (4).  He  transmitted  from  his  masters  a  small  portion  of  traditional  in- 
"  formation,  and  1  wrote  down  (some  of  it  from  his  own  lips.  He  was  a  trust- 
"  worthy  traditionist,  and  an  abler  jurisconsult  than  he  was  never  met  with 
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"  among  the  Malikitc  doctors.  In  the  examination  of  legal  points  he  displayed 
"  great  acuteness,  and  the  exposition  of  the  results  to  which  he  thus  attained  was 
44  marked  by  great  clearness.  He  filled  the  place  of  kadi  at  Badaraya  and  Baku- 
14  say n  (a);  towards  tlie  latter  period  of  his  life  he  travelled  to  Egypt,  in  which 
"  country  he  died."— Ibn  Bassam  speaks  of  him  in  the  Dakhira  in  the  following 
terms:  "  He  was  the  last  remnant  of  (the  illustrious)  men,  and  the  (sole)  tongue 
44  I  to  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  j  the  followers  of  analogy  (6);  I  met  with  some 
"  poetry  of  his  containing  thoughts  brighter  than  the  morning,  and  expressed 
"  in  words  sweeter  than  is  the  obtaining  of  success  in  undertakings.  Baghdad 
"  rejected  him,  as  is  the  old  established  custom  of  cities  towards  their  men  of 
"merit;  and  such  is  (he  rule  of  conduct  which  Fortune  follows,  in  every 
44  epoch,  towards  people  of  talent :  he  therefore  bade  adieu  to  its  inhabitants,  and 
"  said  farewell  to  its  waters  and  its  shades.  I  was  told  that,  on  the  day  of  his 
44  departure,  its  great  men  and  its  eminent  writers  (7)  formed  a  large  company 
44  and  a  numerous  troop  to  escort  him  out  of  the  city,  and  that  he  said  to 
"  them:  4  Had  I  found  among  you  a  roll  of  bread  every  morning  and  everv 
"  4  evening,  I  should  not  have  turned  from  your  town,  as  1  would  then  have 
14  4  obtained  all  I  wished  for.'  He  used  to  express  his  feelings  on  this  subject  in 
44  some  verses  which  I  shall  give  here: 

*  Of  all  the  abodes  on  earth,  let  Baghdad  receive  my  salutation;  it  is  entitled  tn  re- 
'  peated  salutations  (of  farewell  from  me.  1  left  it,  not  through  hatred,  and  yet  I  knew 
'  [what  fitrvertily  filled )  the  quarters  on  both  sides  of  the  river.    But  large  as  it  was,  1 

•  could  find  no  ease  within  it,  and  even  the  means  of  subsistence  were  refused  me. 
•That  city  is  like  a  friend  whose  company  is  anxiously  desired,  but  whose  character 

•  removes  him  [from  our  affection)  and  counteracts  his  good  qualities." 

"  He  then  set  out  for  Egypt,  and  as  he  passed  through  Maarra  tan-Noman 
14  he  met  Abu  '1-Ali  al-Maarri  (vol.  I.  p.  94),  who  received  him  with  hospitality, 
44  and  afterwards  alluded  to  the  circumstance  in  one  of  his  poems.  These 
44  arc  his  words  : 

•  Ibn  Nasr  the  Malikitc  visited  our  country  on  his  journey,  and  we  praised  the  misfbr- 

•  tunes  which  force  a  man  to  abandon  his  native  place  and  to  travel.  When  he  explains 
'  a  point  of  law,  his  reasonings  give  new  life  to  Malik,  and  when  he  utters  verses,  the 

•  Wandering  King  (8)  seems  to  revive  in  his  person.' 

44  On  arriving  in  Egypt,  he  bore  the  standard  of  ntperiority  )  and  Tilled  it  far 
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"  and  wide  (mth  his  rrnown)  (9);  he  drew  after  him  its  chiefs  and  its  princes ; 
44  there  the  signal  favours  of  fortune  reached  him  and  gifts  the  most  desirable 
44  poured  like  a  torrent  into  his  hands.  But  he  had  scarcely  arrived  there,  when 
41  he  longed  to  eat  of  a  particular  dish,  and,  having  partaken  thereof,  he  died. 
41  They  relate  that,  when  he  rolled  in  agony,  his  soul  mounting  and  descending 
44  in  his  throat,  ho  exclaimed:  ;  There  is  no  god  but  G<k1  !  when  we  began  to 
44  live,  we  died!'  —He  composed  some  charming  verses,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  following : 

I  kissed  that  sleeping  beauty,  and  she  awoke,  exclaiming:  "Hasten  to  chastise  the 
••  the  thief."  I  replied  :  "  May  my  life  be  sacrificed  for  thy  welfare!  I  am  [not  a  thief, 
'but)  an  extortioner,  and  as  such  1  can  only  be  sentenced  to  restitution.  Receive  then 
••  the  kiss  and  abstain  from  tyranny;  if  that  kiss  suffice  thee  not,  I  shall  add  a  thou- 
"  sand  to  it."  She  answered:  "  L\o!  I  must  liner)  retaliation:  this,  as  reason  tells  us, 
■•  is  sweeter  than  honey  to  the  heart  of  the  self-avenger."  The  rest  of  that  night,  my  424 
right  arm  was  the  girdle  which  encircled  her  waist,  and  my  left  arm  was  the  necklace  on 
her  bosom.  She  then  said :  "  Did  you  not  declare  that  you  abstained  from  all  worldlv 
pleasure?"  "  No!"  I  replied,  "  but  it  is  from  abstinence,  [tueh  as  that,)  that  I  aln- 
••  stain!" 

Baghdad  is  a  delightful  residence  for  those  who  have  money,  but  for  the  poor  it  is 
an  abode  of  misery  and  suffering.  I  walked  all  day  through  it*  streets  bewildered  ant! 
desolate;  1  was  treated  mth  nnjteet)  like  a  koran  in  the  house  of  an  atheist. 

I  had  some  verses  on  my  mind,  the  author  of  which  I  did  not  know;  but  I 
have  since  found  them  attributed,  in  a  number  of  places,  to  the  kadi  Abd  al- 
Wahhab;  they  arc  as  follows  : 

How  can  we  ho|K>  to  quench  our  thirst  if  the  seas  exact  water  from  the  wells?  (10; 
How  prevent  the  vile  from  attaining  their  ends,  if  the  great  retire  from  the  world  to 
the  pious  solitude  of  the  cell  ?  The  elevation  of  the  base  over  the  noble  would  be  a 
great  misfortune.  When  the  low  and  the  exalted  are  on  an  equality,  lis  then  we  would 
find  pleasure  in  the  society  of  death. 

Ibn  BassAm  the  author  of  the  Dakhira  mentions  that  Alxi  al-Wabhab  held 
the  office  of  kadi  in  the  city  of  Isird  (11  \  and  another  writer  states  that  he 
fdlcd  that  function  at  the  towns  of  Badaraya  and  Bakusaya  in  Irak.  On  being 
questioned  concerning  the  time  of  his  birth,  he  replied  :  41  I  was  born  at  Bagli- 
"dad  on  Thursday,  the  7th  of  Sbawwal,  A.  II.  3G2  (July,  A.  D.  973."  He 
died  at  Old  Cairo  on  the  eve  of  [Monday,  the  1 'ith  of  Safar,  A. II.  'i22  (February, 
A.  D.  1031  :  some  say,  however,  that  bis  death  occurred  in  the  month  of  Shaa- 
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ban  of  lhat  year.  He  was  interred  in  the  lesser  Karala  cemetery,  between  the 
sepulchral  chapel  of  the  imam  as-Shafi  and  the  gate  of  the  Karafa,  near  the 
graves  of  lhn  al-Kasim  and  Ashhab ;  I  have  visited  his  tomb. — His  father  (Ali 
IbnNasr)  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  scriveners  (12)  of  Baghdad:  His  brother, 
Abu  '1-Hasan  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Nasr  was  a  learned  scholar  and  drew  up  a 
work,  entitled  al-Mufdicida  (conversation),  for  the  amusement  of  al-Malik  al-Azi/. 
Jaliil  ad-Dawlat  Abu  Mansur,  the  son  of  Abu  Tahir,  the  son  of  Baha  ad-Uawlat, 
the  son  of  Adad  ad-Dawlat  (13)  Ibn  Buwaib;  in  this  book,  which  is  very  interest- 
ing and  contains  al>out  thirty  sheets  (14),  he  relates  various  events  of  which  he 
had  been  a  witness.  He  composed  also  some  epistles.  His  birth  took  place  at 
Baghdad  in  one  of  the  months  of  Jornada,  A.  H.  372  (A.  D.  982);  he  died  on 
Sunday,  the  26th  of  the  latter  Babi,  A.  H.  437  (November,  A.  D.  1045)  atWa- 
sit,  whither  he  had  gone  up  from  Basra.  Their  father  Abu  '1-Hasan  Ali  (lhn 
Nasr)  died  on  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  Bamadan,  A.  H.  391  (July,  A.  D.  1001  j. 


I)  The  city  of  Raluba,  situated  on  tlie  Euphrates  in  1st.  34°  37*.  at  the  distance  of  eight  days'  journey 
from  Damascus  and  of  five  from  Aleppo,  was  founded  by  Malik  Ibn  Tauk.  one  of  the  khalif  ar-Rasbld  s  ge- 
nerals, who  was  then  governor  of  Mesopotamia. 

1,2;  I  follow  the  reading  of  the  autograph  and  al-Yafl,  where  1  find  iH_jJ!  -tj—j  not  3JL»jM  7J~~ 
All  the  other  MSS.  and  Hajjl  Khalifa  give  the  latter  reading.  _ 

(3)  All  the  MSS.  eiccpl  the  autograph  have  J-Ju.;  but  that  has  JiL.  Abo  l-Kisim  Omar  Ibn 
Sabannak  died  A.  II.  377  (A.D.  987^i.-(iV«;iltn.) 

(4)  See  vol.  I.  page  401. 

3i  It  appear*  from  the  Marntid,  that  these  two  places  were  situated  near  an-Nahrawan. 

(6!  See  vol.  I.  pages  6, 534.  and  sni. 

(7)  Literally :  Its  inkhorn  wearers.    These  words  signify  probably  the  kdUbi.  or  persons  employed  in  the 


(81  The  ttawlering  king  {al-Malik  ail-DHIII) ;  this  was  a  surname  given  to  Amro  'l-Kais.  of  v 
mad  said  that  he  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  poets.    See  my  Dt'irdn  d'Amro  'l-Kais.  page  hIv. 

(9)  Literally  :  And  Blled  it*  land  and  its  sky. 

(10)  This  verse  probably  means:  How  can  we  expect  a  recompense  for  our  poetical  culogiums,  if  the  sove- 
reign eiacl  from  our  patrons  the  little  wealth  which  they  possess  ? 

fit)  lslrd.  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  is  situated  near  the  Tigris,  at  the  distance  of  a  day  and  a  half  to  the 
south  of  Mniyaftrikln. 

12)  See  vol.  I.  page  53,  note  (8). 

13  Ibn  Khallikan.  in  giving  this  genealogy,  has  forgotten  here  the  name  ofRukn  .d-Dawlal  Ibn 
(14  SAeefs,  in  Arabic  KurrAia:  see  page  88,  note  ;3).  of  this  < 
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THE  1IAFIZ  ARD  AI.-GHAM  I  UN  SAID. 

Abu  Muhammad  Abd  al-Ghani  Ibn  Said  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Said  Ihn  Bishr  Ibn  Mar- 
wan  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  al-Azdi  (a  member  of  the  tribe  of  A:d  and  a  native  or  Egypt, 
was  the  most  eminent  hdfiz  of  (be  ago  in  that  country.  He  comjiosed  some  use- 
ful  works,  such  as  a  Mushtabih  an-iS'itba,  or  treatise  on  those  relative  adjectives  the 
derivation  of  which  might  be  mistaken,  another  on  those  geographical  names 
each  of  which  designate  different  places  al-Miitalif  tea  l-Mukhtalif},  etc.  Great 
numbers  studied  under  him  with  much  profit  to  themselves.  A  close  intimacy  and 
friendship  subsisted  between  him,  Abu  Osama  Junada  the  philologcr,  and  Abu 
Ali  al-Mukri  al-Antaki  o  teacher  of  the  readings  of  the  Koran  and  a  native  of  An- 
tiock.  These  three  used  to  meet  at  the  library  (founded  by  al-lldkim ,  i  I  ;  and 
discuss  literary  subjects;  but  when  Abu  Osama  and  Abu  Ali  were  put  to  death  by 
al-IIakim  the  sovereign  of  Egypt,  the  hdfiz  Abd  al-Ghani  retired  to  a  place  of  4«;J 
concealment,  lest  he  should  experience  the  same  fate  on  account  of  his  having 
frequented  their  society,  and  he  did  not  appear  in  public  till  he  received  a  full 
pardon.  Of  this  we  have  already  spoken  in  the  life  of  Abu  Osama  v.  I.  p.  337). 
Abd  al-Ghani  was  born  on  the  28th  of  Zu  l-Hijja,  A.  II.  332  (August,  A.  D. 
O  VV  ,  and  he  died  at  Old  Cairo  on  the  eve  of  Tuesday,  the  seventh  of  Safai , 
A.  II  AO!)  (June,  A.  D.  1018  :  he  was  interred,  the  following  day,  in  the 
Musalla  of  the  Festival  (2  .  It  is  stated  by  Abu  'l-hasim  Yahya  Ibn  Ali  al-Ha- 
drami,  surnamcd  Ibn  at-Tahhan,  in  the  historical  work  designed  by  him  as  a 
continuation  to  that  of  Ibn  Y'unus  al-Misri  (sec  page'XS  ,  that  Abd  al-Ghani  Ibn 
Said  was  born  A.  II.  333  (A.  D.  9A4-5}.  His  father  Said  tlied  A.  H.  338,  aged 
forty-three  years.  Abd  al-Ghani  himself  mentioned  that  he  had  never  received 
any  traditional  information  from  his  father,  Said. 


Ill  See  ,ol.  I.  page  337. 

it)  The  original  tcil  has  _yJl  J^a,  .    1  am  unable  lo  fit  (be  prcci*  meaning  of  the  *wd 

in  IhU  place. 


VOL.  II. 
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ABD  AL-GHAFIll  AL-FARISI. 

The  hdfiz  Abu  1-llasan  A lxl  al-£hafir  Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  AlxJ  al-Ghafir  Ibn  \Iu- 
liammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Ghafir  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Said  al-Farisi  Ka- 
fir/' of  the  province  of  Furs)  was  a  traditionist  and  a  grammarian  of  the  highest 
rank.  At  the  age  of  five  years  he  was  able  to  read  the  Koran,  and  could  repeat 
the  creed  in  Persian  (his  native  language  .  lie  studied  jurisprudence  with  great 
assiduity,  during  four  years,  under  Abu  'I-Maali  Imam  al-IIaramain,  the  author 
of  the  NiMyat  al-Matlab,  which  is  a  treatise  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Shafitc  sect 
and  on  points  of  controversy.  He  was  a  daughter's  son  '1j  of  the  imam  Abu  1- 
kasiiu  al-Kushairi  vol.  II.  p.  152)  and  learned  from  him  a  great  quantity  of 
Traditions,  as  also  from  his  grandmother  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Abu  Ali  ad- 
Dakkik  'see  page  152;,  his  maternal  uncles  Abu  Saad  and  Abu  Said,  the  sons  of 
Abu  '1-Kasim  al-Kushairi,  his  own  parents  Abu  AIkI  Allah  Ismail  and  Amat  ar- 
Rahim  (the  handmaid  of  the  Clement ),  daughter  to  AImI  al-Karim  al-Kushairi,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  teachers.  He  then  left  Naisapur  and  proceeded  to 
Khowarezm,  where  he  continued  his  studies  under  the  most  eminent  masters 
of  that  country,  and  opened  a  private  course  for  the  instruction  of  pupils.  He 
travelled  from  thence  to  Ghazna,  and  then  to  India,  teaching  the  Traditions 
and  explaining  (his  grandfather's  uorks  the  Laldif  al-lshdrdt  subtle  indications)  (2). 
On  his  return  to  Naisapur  he  officiated  as  a  preacher,  and,  during  a  number  of 
years,  he  gave  lessons  every  Monday  evening  in  the  mosque  of  Akil ;  he  then  com- 
posed his  numerous  works,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Mufhim  elucidalor),  in 
which  he  explains  the  obscure  points  in  the  Sahih  of  Muslim ;  the  Stdk,  or  con- 
tinuation of  (the  Hakim  Ibn  al-Bdfs)  history  of  Naisapur,  which  work  lie  finished 
inwards  the  end  of  Zii  'l-Kaada,  A.  H.  518;  the  Majma  'l-Ghardib  (collection  of 
observations  little  known;,  in  which  he  elucidates  the  rare  expressions  occurring 
in  the  Traditions ;  he  wrote  besides  many  other  instructive  works.  He  was 
born  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  451  (May-June,  A.  D.  1059),  and 
he  died  at  Naisapur,  A.  H.  529  (A.  D.  1 134-5). 

!1)  The  word  Sibt  signifte*  a  grandson  by  the  female  linn  Q.'n.M  the  ton  of  tht  daughter,  a* 
the  philologisu  define  it.  Thus  Hasan  and  Uusain  were  the  libit  of  Muhammad.  A  grandson  by  the  male 
line  is  a  kafld  Juia..    This  distinction  has  generally  escaped  tbe  attention  of  orientalist!. 

(2)  According  to  Hajji  Khalifa,  this  is  a  commentary  on  the  Koran. 
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ABL  L-WAKT  AS-S1JAZI. 

Abu  l-Wakt  Abd  al-Auwal  Ibn  Abi  Alxl  Allah  Isa  Ibn  Shoaib  Ibn  Ishak  as- 
Sijazi  knew  by  bear!  a  great  quantity  of  Traditions  handed  down  from  the  high- 
est authorities.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  became  the  link  which  united 
the  Traditionists  of  the  rising  generation  to  those  of  the  past.  In  the  year  C21 
(A.  D.  122  V'  I  heard  al-Iiokhari's  Suhih  explained  by  the  nhaikh  Abu  Jaafar  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  Ilibat  Allah  Ibn  al-Mukarram  Ibn  Abd  Allah  as-Sufi,  a  man  of 
holv  life ;  he  taught  this  work  by  right  of  his  having  studied  it  at  the  Nizdmiya 
College,  under  the  tuition  of  this  Abu  'l-Wakt,  in  the  year  553.  [Abu  '1-Wakl 
had  learned  it  in  the  month  of  Zu  '1-Kaada,  A.  II.  465  (July,  A.  D.  1073),  from 
Abu  '1-IIasan  Alxl  ar-Itahman  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Muzaflar  ad-Dawudi,  who 
taught  it  with  the  authorisation  of  Abu  Muhammad  AIkI  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn 
Hammuya  as-Sarakhsi,  under  whom  he  studied  it  in  die  month  of  Safar,  A.H.38I 
(April-May,  A.D.  99 1 ).  Ibn  Hammuya  had  been  authorised  to  teach  it  by  his  own 
master  Abu  Alxl  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Yiisuf  Ibn  Matar  al-Ferbari,  in  A.H.  316 
(A.D.  928j;  and  al-Ferbari  taught  it  with  the  permission  of  the  authpr  al-Buk- 
hari,  under  whose  tuition  he  had  read  it  twice;  the  first  lime  in  A.  H.  248  (A.D. 
H62-3),  and  the  second  in  252  (A.  D.  866:].  (1)  — Abu  "l-Wakt  led  a  life  of  holi- 
ness and  passed  most  of  his  time  in  the  practice  of  piety.  He  was  born  in  the  48U 
month  of  Zu  l-Kaada,  A.  H.  458  (October,  A.  D.  1066),  at  Herat,  where  his 
lather  had  settled,  and  he  died  on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  the  6th  of  Zu  'l-Kaada, 
A.H.  553  (November,  A.  D.  11 58),  at  Baghdad,  where  he  had  arrived  on  Tues- 
dav,  the  21st  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  552,  and  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  Ribal  of 
Fairuz.  He  died  in  that  convent,  and  prayers  were  said  over  him  there;  but 
afterwards,  the  funeral  service  was  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  a  great  con- 
course of  people,  at  the  principal  mosque,  by  the  shaikh  Abd  al-Kadir  akJili  (2). 
He  was  interred  in  the  Slmnizi  Cemetery  under  the  same  seat  {dakka)  in  which 
the  body  of  the  celebrated  ascetic  Ruwaim  (3)  was  deposited.  Abu  'l-Wakt 
commenced  learning  the  Traditions  somewhat  later  than  the  year  460  (A.  H. 
1067-8),  and  be  was  the  sole  survivor  of  those  who  taught  Traditions  on  the 
authority  of  ad-Dawudi. —  His  father  died  between  the  years  510  and  520  of 
the  Hijra.— Sijuzi  means  belonging  to  Sijisldn,  as  has  been  already  observed ; 
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this  relative  adjective  is  formed  irregularly  (4). —  My  master  Abu  Jaafar  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  Hihat  Allah  Ihn  al-Mukarram  as— Sufi  was  horn  on  the  eve  of  the 
'27th  of  Ramadan,  A.  II.  538  April,  A.  I>.  1144);  he  died  at  Baghdad  on  the 
eve  of  the  5th  5)  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  G21  (  January,  1224).  He  was  buried  in 
the  Shunizi  Cemetery. 

(I)  This  passage  is  written  in  the  margin  of  the  autograph.  The  original  ten  will  be  found  in  the  appen- 
dii  to  the  Arabic  edition. 

{2}  Abo  Muhammad  Abd  al-hadir  Ibn  Abi  Silih  Musa  lbn  Abi  Abd  Allah  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Vahya  lbn  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  Dawud  Ibn  Masa  Ibn  Abd  Allah  lbn  Musa  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Ilasan  Ibn  al-llasau  Ibn  Ali 
Ibn  Abi  Talib  al-Jlli,  surnamed  Mulii  ad-dln  {reviver  of  religion),  was  one  or  the  most  eminent  Sufi  doctors. 
By  hi*  self-morlinralion,  his  piety,  and  his  application  to  contemplative  devotion,  he  attained  the  highest  de- 
gree of  holiness,  and  often  received  special  proofs  of  Cod's  favour,  the  veils  which  concealed  the  Truth,  or 
Divine  presence,  having  been  frequently  w  ithdraw  n  to  give  him  a  glimpse  of  the  Being  w  ho  is  the  source  of  all 
happiness  and  the  sole  object  worthy  of  love.  Al-Yafl  devotes  eleven  pages  of  the  MirAat  al-Jindn  to  the 
enumeration  of  his  ciccllcncies.  and  informs  us  that  in  another  work,  the  AasAr  <i/-.WnAdiin.  he  has 
mentioned  some  of  the  innumerable  miraculous  acts  which  this  saint -performed  by  a  concession  of  the  Divine 
grace.  Abd  al-kadir  was  bom  at  ill,  which  is  a  collection  of  tillages  beyond  TaberisUn.  This  place  is  called 
also  Kll,  Mian,  and  Jllan,  whence  the  surnames  of  Jlli.  Klli.  Jllani,  and  Kllani.  which  are  given  to  him  by 
different  writers.  It  may  here'  be  observed  that  there  was  a  village  bearing  the  name  of  Kll,  and  lying  on 
the  bank  of  the  Tigris  at  a  day's  journey  from  Baghdad,  on  the  road  to  Wasit;  this  place  was  also  called  J II 
Hence  originated  the  terms  JU  al-Ajdm  (Persian  Jll )  lo  mark  the  place  of  Abd  al-Kadirs  birth,  and  Jtl  at- 
Irik  lo  designate  this  latter  place.  Another  Jll  eiisted  near  al-Madaln.  Abd  al-Kadir's  mother  bore  the  name 
of  Omm  at-Khair  Fatima ;  she  was  a  woman  of  holy  life  and  the  daughter  ofa  man  relrbraled  for  his  piety  and 
his  progrrsa  in  Snlism.  Abo  Abd  Allah  Riik  Allah  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  as-Somai  ^^Jt.  Abd  al-Kadir 
was  born  A.  II.  171  (A-  0  1078-9};  he  went  to  Baghdad  in  488  (A.  D.  1003),  and  died  in  that  city  (where 
he  held  the  place  of  guardian  of  Abu  Hanlfa  »  tomb),  A.  II.  S61  (A  D.  1168-fl).  The  order  or  dervishes  railed 
after  him  the  hadris.  acknowledges  him  as  iu  founder. 

^3)  Abu  Muhammad  or  Abd  'l-llasan  Run  aim  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Ruwaim,  an  eminent  Sufi  and  a 
native  of  Baghdad,  was  a  disciple  of  al-Junaid.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a  hdfis,  a  koran-reader  (ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  Nafl),  and  a  doctor  of  the  law,  in  which  he  was  a  Zahirite.  or  follower  of  the 
imam  Dawud  al-lspataanl.  His  master  al-Junaid  esteemed  him  highly,  and  used  to  say  of  him,  alluding  lo 
tbeir  application  lo  spiritual  eierciaes;  '•  Ruwaim  was  busy  when  at  leisure,  but  we  others  were  leisurely  in  our 
••  business."  ^jii*  ^j'i  l^j  J>i-  pJjj.  "*  di«^  •»  Baghdad,  A.  H.  303  (A.  D.  Wtt-6. 
—  \I-Yaf1.-Ad-Dahabi.; 

;4|  The  regular  form  would  be  Sijitt&ni. 

,5>  Read  ^lir 
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IBN  KtXAIB  AL-HABBANI. 

Abu  'l-Faraj  Abd  al-Munim  Ibn  Abi  'I-Falh  Abd  al-YVahhab  Ibn  Saad  Ibn 
Sadaka  Ibn  al-Hasin  (1)  Ibn  Kulaib  al-Harrani,  surnanit'd  Shams  ad-din  the 
sun  of  religion  ,  w  as  a  merchant  and  a  member  of  the  sect  of  Ahmad  Ibn  llanbal. 
His  family  belonged  to  Harran,  hut  he  himself  was  l>orn  in  Baghdad  and  made 
his  residence  in  that  city.  As  he  knew  a  quantity  of  Traditions  supported  bv 
the  highest  authorities,  pcr>on>  came  from  all  parts  to  learn  them  from  him, 
and  he  became  the  link  which  connected  the  rising  generation  of  Traditionisls 
with  the  past.  By  his  extensive  acquirements  in  the  Traditions,  and  by  the 
number  of  masters  from  whom  he  had  received  them,  he  surpassed  all  his  con- 
temporaries. He  was  born  in  the  month  of  Safar,  A.  H.  505  (August-Sept., 
A.  D.  \  I  1 1  ,  and  he  died  at  Baghdad  on  the  eve  of  Monday,  the  27th  of  the  first 
Babi,  A.  H.  .">%  January,  A.D.  1200).  The  next  morning,  he  was  buried  near 
the  spot  where  his  father  and  family  were  interred,  in  the  cemetery  called  after 
Ahmad  Ibn  llanbal,  and  situated  at  the  Harh  Gate.  He  preserved  the  vigour 
of  bis  mind  and  all  his  bodily  faculties  till  the  last.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he 
had  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  concubines. 

(1   Thi»  name  i-  m>  indiilinrlly  •  riltrn  in  the  autograph,  that  it  in  illegible. 


THE  KATIB  ABD  AL-IIAM1I). 


Abu  Ghalib  AM  al-Hamid  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  Saad,  a  mawla  to  the  tribe  of  Aamir 
Ibn  Luwai  Ibn  Ghalib,  was  a  kdtib  so  highly  celebrated  for  the  elegance  of  his 
style  that  his  talent  became  proverbial :  "  Epistolary  writing,"  it  was  said, 14  began 
"  with  MkI  al-Hamid  and  finished  with  Ihn  al-Amid."  It  was  not  only  as  a  hltih 
that  he  jmssessed  abilities;  he  was  also  a  perfect  master  of  the  belles-lettres  ami 
of  all  the  branches  of  science.  Syria  was  his  native  place,  but  when  he  com- 
menced life  as  a  Inrys'  teacher,  he  travelled  from  one  country  to  another. — 
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Writers  of  epistles  copied  his  style  and  followed  closely  in  his  footsteps;  and  it 
was  he  who  first  smoothed  the  way  to  the  introduction  of  eloquence  into  letter- 
writing.  His  collected  epistles  fill  nearly  one  thousand  leaves  (two  thousand 
pages}.  It  was  also  he  who  first  lengthened  the  epistle  and  employed  compli- 
mentary eulogiums  in  certain  parts  of  it,  which  improvement  was  adopted  hy 
his  successors.  Me  was  kdiih,  or  secretary,  to  Marwan  Ihn  Muhammad  al-Jaadi, 
l he  last  of  the  Ornaiyide  sovereigns.  Marwan  one  day  received  from  a  pro- 
vincial administrator  the  present  of  a  hlack  slave  ;  displeased  with  the  exiguity 
<>f  the  gift,  this  prince  ordered  his  secretary  to  write  a  short  letter  to  that  admit. 
Naming  him  for  his  conduct,  and  Aim  Ghalih  wrote  these  words:  "  Hadst  thou 
"  found  a  worse  colour  than  hlack  and  a  numher  less  than  unity,  thou  wouldsl 
44  have  sent  them.  Adieu!"  A  saying  of  his  was  :  "The  pen  is  a  tree  the 
427  44  fruits  of  which  arc  words,  and  reflexion  is  a  sea  the  pearls  of  which  are  wis- 
44  dom."  Ihrahim  Ihn  al-Ahhas  as-Suli  once  said  of  him,  on  hearing  his  name 
mentioned :  "Language  was  his  element;  I  never  wished  to  possess  the  language 
44  of  any  kdtib  so  ardently  as  1  wished  for  his."  In  one  of  his  epistles  Ahii  Gha- 
lih says:  44  Mankind  an?  of  various  classes  and  different  characters;  some  are 
44  precious  jewels,  not  to  he  sold  for  any  price ;  and  others  so  liahlc  to  he  sus- 
44  pected,  that  no  one  would  huy  them  (I)."  A  letter  in  which  he  recommends 
the  hearer  to  a  man  in  power  is  thus  worded  :  4 'The  person  who  delivers  you 
44  this  letter  has  the  same  right  to  your  hcncvolencc  as  to  mine;  having  judged 
44  you  the  only  one  on  whom  to  place  his  hopes,  and  me  the  only  one  to  assist  him 
44  in  his  project ;  I  here  fulfil  his  wish,  do  you  realise  his  expectations."  He 
said  also  :  44  The  hest  style  is  that  whereof  the  words  are  exalted  and  the 
44  thoughts  original  (2)."    The  following  verse  was  often  repealed  hy  him : 

When  kAtibt  are  insulted  (3),  tlieir  inkhorns  become  bows,  and  their  pens,  arrows. 

He  accompauied  Marwan  Ihn  al-Hakam  in  his  last  campaign  and  was  present 
at  all  his  hattles;  of  these  events  we  have  taken  some  notice  in  the  life  of  Aim 
Muslim  (tee  page  1 05).  It  is  related  that  when  Marwan  was  reduced  to  the  con- 
viction that  his  power  was  drawing  to  an  end,  he  said  to  Abu  Ghalih :  44  It  is 
44  necessary  for  me  that  you  side  with  the  enemy  and  appear  to  desert  me;  their 
44  admiration  for  you  as  a  learned  scholar  and  the  necessity  which  they  lie  under 
14  of  having  a  kdtib  like  you,  will  induce  them  to  place  confidence  in  you. 
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44  Then  you  may  perhaps  he  ahlc  to  do  mc  service  whilst  I  yet  live;  and,  in  case 
44  of  my  death,  you  will  certainly  Ik-  the  means  of  protecting  my  harem  from 
"  dishonour."  To  this,  Aim  Ghalih  replied  :  "The  course  which  you  advise 
"  me  to  take  is  the  most  advantageous  one  for  you,  and  the  most  dishonourable 
44  for  me ;  my  opinion  is,  that  we  must  hear  with  patience  till  Almighty  God 
"favour  us  with  success;  and  if  he  do  not,  let  us  die  together."  He  then 
recited  this  line  : 

I  am  to  conceal  fidelity  in  my  heart  and  bear  the  exterior  of  a  traitor;  but  where 
shall  1  find  an  excuse  (V)  sufficiently  clear  to  satisfy  all  men. 

The  foregoing  anecdote  is  related  by  Abu  '1-llasan  al-Masudi  in  his  Murtlj  ud- 
Dahab  'meadow*  of  (jold;.  Abu  Ghalih  Abd  al-llamid  was  then  slain  with  Marwan 
on  Monday,  the  I  .ith  of  Zu  l-IIijja,  A.H.  1 32  (July,  A.D.  750)  (see pA 05), at  Busir, 
a  village  in  the  province  or  al-Faiyum,  in  Egypt. — I  find  among  my  rough  notes 
the  following  passage  in  my  own  handwriting  :  "  On  the  death  of  Marwan  Ibn 
44  Muhammad  the  Omaiyide,  Abd  al-Hamid  sought  for  concealment  in  Mesopo- 
44  tamia,  but,  l>cing  liet  rayed,  he  was  arrested  and  sent  by  Abu  '1-Abbas" — the 
khalif  as-Saflah,  I  should  think — 44  to  Abd  al-Jabbar  lbn  AIkJ  ar-Rahman,  the 
41  commander  of  the  police  guards,  who  caused  a  tray  to  be  heated  in  the  lire  and 
44  then  placed  on  the  prisoner's  head  till  he  expired.  Abd  al-Hamid  was  a  native 
44  of  al-Anbar,  but  he  dwelt  at  ar-Rakka.  His  master  in  penmanship  was 
44  Salhn,  the  mau  la  of  Hisham  lbn  Abd  al-Malik."— His  son  Ismail  was  an  able 
kdtib  and  is  counted  amongst  the  most  famous  of  them. —  Yakub  Ibn  Dawnd,  the 
vizir  to  al-Mahdi,  and  whose  life  we  intend  to  give,  was  at  first  a  kdtib  in  AIkI  al- 
Hamid's  olfice  and  under  his  orders;  it  was  from  him  he  learned  bis  business. — 
When  Marwan  was  flying  before  the  army  of  his  adversary,  he  reached  Rusir 
and  asked  what  was  the  name  of  the  place.  On  being  informed  that  it  was 
BMr,  he  said :  44  Ua  'Hah  U-Masir  (it  is  now  thai  wc  must  apjitarbefore  God!)"  (5) 
He  was  slain  in  (hat  place,  as  is  well  known.  — Ibrahim  lbn  Jabala  related  as 
follows:  44 The  kdtib  Abd  al-Hamid  perceived  me  writing  a  very  bad  hand,  on 
44  which  he  said  to  me:  4Uo  you  wish  your  writing  to  be  good;' — 4  Yes,'  1 
41  replied. — 4  Then,' said  he,  4  let  the  stem  of  your  reed- pen  be  long  and  thick, 
"  let  its  point  be  fine,  and  cut  it  sloping  towards  the  right  hand.' — 1  followed 
44  his  advice,  and  my  writing  became  good." 
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(f )  As  the  merit  of  this  passage  consists  principally  in  alliteration  and  parallelism,  it  disappears  in  the 
translation.  None  of  the  manuscripts,  rircpt  the  autograph,  gives  the  text  or  it  correctly  ;  nearly  every 
word  is  more  or  less  altered.   In  the  printed  ten  read  ^LJ  and  £^7-?'. 

s2)  Literally:  The  words  of  which  are  stallions,  and  the  thoughts  virgins. 

!3)  Kor         read  All  ,nc  manuscripts  eicept  the  autograph  are  wrong. 

,4)  Here  again  all  the  manuscripts,  including  those  o'al-Masodi  (who  gives  the  passage \  are  in  the  wrong. 
Forjjjjj  read  j  jju. 

'5)  Baslr  sounds  somewhat  like  BAt  Sir,  which  words  mean  calamity  in  the  remit.  Marwan 
evil  from  the  name. 


ABD  AL-M1JIISIN  IBN  GIIALBIN  AS-SURI. 

428  Abu  Muhammad  Abd  al-Muhsin  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Ghalib  Ibn 
Ghalbun  as-Suri  (a  native  of  Tyre)  was  a  good  poet,  a  talented  scholar,  and  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  Syria.  His  verses,  equally  remarkable  for  elegance  of  style, 
beauty  of  thought,  charm  of  expression,  and  pleasing  regularity  of  imagery, 
form  a  dhcAn  of  masterpieces.  One  of  his  poems  contains  the  following  fine 
passage : 

lit  it  to  punish  [my  inditrretion)  or  to  compel  mo  to  pay  a  tribute  (of  admiration)  that 
the  image  of  her  charms  never  leaves  my  sight  (1).  Her  glances  and  her  stature  possess 
the  qualities  of  the  sword  and  of  the  spear  [nliarpntu  and  tlenderness).  The  water  of 
youth  is  in  her  face,  mixed  with  the  fire  [carnation)  of  her  checks.  One  morning  she 
came  to  me  and  said :  "  Take  your  choice— my  aversion  or  my  absence  ;  I  can  offer  no 
"  other  conditions."  I  replied,  whilst  my  tears  flowed  in  a  torrent,  like  the  rushing 
of  the  pilgrims  through  the  pass  of  al-Mazamain  (2):  "  Do  not  so;  if  the  time  for  your 
•'  aversion  or  absence  come,  my  death  comes  also!"  In  pronouncing  these  words  I 
seemed  to  have  given  her  the  order  to  retire,  for  she  arose  and  hastened  to  leave  me. 
She  then  set  out  with  the  caravan  —  may  their  camels  be  overwhelmed  with  fatigue 
wherever  they  first  alight!  (then  I  may  lie  able  to  overtake  them.)  The  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  showed  me  my  life  under  two  aspects;  I  marked  my  days  with  black,  and  I 
passed  them  in  lingering  agony;  each  day  was  for  me  equal  to  two  nights  of  affliction. 
Who  then  can  make  me  understand  the  difference  between  gold  and  silver?  both  are 
to  me  unknown,  so  long  is  it  since  I  saw  them,  whilst  I  sought  my  livelihood  by  my 
poetic  talent,  the  worst  of  menial  trades!  Such  was  my  case  till  AH  Ibn  al-IIusain  came 
\to  my  attUtanee),  and  to-day  [for  luttre  and  exaltation)  poetrv  holds  the  third  rank, 
being  only  surpassed  by  Sirius  and  Canopus  (3). 
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Tho  kasida  from  which  these  verses  are  taken  was  composed  hy  Ahd  al-Muh- 
sin  on  Ali  Ihn  al-ll usain,  the  father  of  the  vizir  Aim  '1-Kasim  Ihn  al-Maghrihi. 
Respecting  ihis  piece.,  which  is  of  considerable  length  and  great  merit,  the  fol- 
lowing curious  anecdote  is  told  :  There  was  in  the  city  of  Askalon  a  man  of  high 
rank,  called  Zu  'l-Mankahatain  the  possmor  of  thrtirn  merit*),  to  whom  a  certain 
jHiet  went  one  day  and  recited  this  piece  in  his  praise ;  on  coming  to  that  pari 
of  it  where  the  eulogium  is  generally  introduced,  he  added  : 

You  are  the  possessor  of  every  merit:  why  then  confine  yourself  to  two? 

The  nil*  listened  with  attention  to  the  verses,  and  expressed  his  admiration, 
after  which  he  gave  a  considerahle  reward  to  the  poet;  hut  when  the  latter 
withdrew,  one  of  the  persons  present  ohserved  to  him,  that  the  poem  he  had 
just  heard  was  hy  AIhI  al-Muhsin. — "  I  am  aware  of  that,"  replied  the  reus, 
"  and  I  know  it  hy  heart."  He  then  recited  it,  on  which  the  other  said  to  him  : 
"  What  induced  you  then  to  treat  that  fellow  with  so  much  attention  and 
"  reward  him  so  generously  ?"  To  this  the  rdis  answered  :  "  I  did  it  solely  on 
k-  account  «r  that  verse  which  he  inserted  in  the  poem,  namely  :  You  are  the 
44  *mor  of  every  merit,  ek. ;  it  is  not  Ahd  al-Muhsin's,  and  I  am  perfectly  eon- 
44  vinced  that  it  could  have  been  made  on  me  only,  and  it  is  really  very  fine." — 
We  shall  now  give  another  |>assage  of  Alxl  al-iMuhsin's  poetry,  but  must  observe 
that  ath-Thaalibi,  in  his  continuation  of  the  Yatima,  attributes  it  to  Abu  'l-Faraj 
Ihn  A  hi  Hasin  Ali  Ihn  Ahd  al-Malik,  a  native  of  Rakka  !  V\  and  whose  father  had  429 
been  kadi  of  Aleppo  ;  but  as  these  very  verses  are  to  be  found  in  Ahd  al-Muh- 
sin's  diicdn,  and  as  ath-Thaalibi  sometimes  falls  into  mistakes,  attributing  pieces 
to  the  wrong  author,  this  may  perhaps  be  one  of  his  blunders;  the  lines  are  as 
follow  (5) : 

I  stopped  at  {an  araririoun)  friend's,  who  suffered  as  much  from  my  visit  as  I  did  from 
hunger;  and  I  passed  the  night  with  him  as  a  guest;  such  was  the  decree  of  fate,  so 
often  unjust  to  the  man  of  noble  mind.  His  reason  was  troubled  by  the  uneasiness  my 
presence  caused  him,  and  he  had  not  well  recovered,  when  he  addressed  me  in  these 
terms:  "  Why  do  you  travel  abroad?"  To  which  I  answered:  "The  Prophet,  whose 
"  words  always  furnish  good  counsel  and  lead  to  prosperity,  has  said:  '  Trarrl;  yov 
"  itillyn  rich:  "  To  this  my  host  replied:  "  Bui  he  ended  "his  saying  thus:  fast;  yon 
"  tcill  enjoy  (food  htalth ." 
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The  two  verses  which  Follow  are  attributed  to  him  hy  the  author  oF  the 
Yathna : 

Your  generosity  has  planted  a  garden  of  gratitude  in  my  heart  ;  but  that  garden  now 
suffers  from  drought ;  let  him  who  planted  it  give  it  water.  Hasten  to  revive  it  whilst 
life  lingers  in  its  branches  ;  once  the  shrub  is  dried  up,  its  verdure  cannot  be  re- 
stored. 

Happening  to  pass  one  day  near  the  tomb  oF  a  Friend,  he  recited  these  lines: 

On  passing  by  thy  tomb,  I  marvelled  how  my  sleps'had  been  so  well  directed  towards 
it.  It  may  seem  to  thee  that  1  have  at  length  forgotten  our  mutual  acquaintance;  ah! 
how  true  the  words  of  those  who  say:  "The  dead  have  no  friends." 

When  his  mother  diet!  he  was  deeply  afflicted,  and,  on  her  burial,  he  pro- 
nounced these  verses  : 

[Throhjert  of  my  affectum  i*  now  tlrpotilrd  at)  a  pledge  underneath  the  stones  in  the 
sandy  desert.  She  is  gone!  and  the  ties  which  held  me  to  her  have  been  broken.  I 
used  to  weep  w  hen  she  complained  of  her  sufferings  ;  but  now  1  weep  because  she  com- 
plains no  longer. 

This  idea  is  taken  From  al-Mntanahbi,  who  says  : 

I  complain  because  1  no  longer  feel  the  pains  of  sickness;  1  suffered  from  them  once, 
but  then  I  had  my  limbs. 

0}  The  same  thought  is  thus  expressed  in  a  verse  of  a  long  kasida  composed 
hy  Abu  Muhammad  AIhI  Allah  Ihn  Muhammad,  a  native  or  Aleppo,  and  gene- 
rally known  hy  the  name  oF  Ihn  Sinan  al-Khafaji  (7  : 

Others  weep  over  the  ruins  of  the  dwellings  where  their  friends  once  resided '.  O  (hat 
1  had  such  a  motive  to  shed  tears '. 

The  merits  oF  AIkI  al-Muhsin  are  great  and  numerous;  hut  1  am  obliged  to  he 
concise.  He  died  on  Sunday,  the  9th  oF  Shawwal,  A.  II.  419  October,  A.  D. 
10*28  ,  aged  eighty  years,  or  perhaps  somewhat  more. 

1)  As  it  is  impossible  to  translate  this  piece  literally,  1  have  merely  endeavoured  to  express  the  thought* 
is  closely  at  the  different  genius  of  the  two  languages  would  permit. 

2|  HurcVhardl  says  in  his  Trot  elt  in  Arabia,  vol.  II.  p.  53:  "The  Hadj  body  of  pilgrims*  passed  at  » 
••  quick  pace  in  the  greatest  disorder,  amidst  a  deafening  clamour,  through  the  pass  of  Maioumcyn.  leading 
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"  lo  Mezdclfe  ,  bfuzdalifit  .  where  all  alighted,  after  a  two  hours'  march."—  In  place  of  ^ju«','^3I  as 
Ibe  printed  toil  and  the  MSS.  have  il,  the  autograph  bear*  ^jJJ^.M         ;  the  verse  would  then  signify  : 

'  I  replied,  whilst  my  tear*  flowed  in  torreoU  down  my  cheeks."  This  reading  «»  felt  by  the  copyists  lo  be 
inadmissible  on  acrnunt  or  Hie  recurrence  of  the  word  ^^i^JI  al  the  end  of  two  verse*  coming  very  close 
to  each  mher;  this  is  contrary  to  the  rule  by  which  verses  cuding  with  the  Mine  word  must  be  separated  by  at 
least  six  others.    The  corrected  reading  seems  to  be  perfectly  warranted. 

It  Is  thus  I  render  the  word  ;  which  is  the  true  reading,  and  fi  d  in  the  autograph  alone. 

This  makes  another  correction  necessary  in  the  same  verse:  I.v!'.js.  a  word  pointed  variously  in  the  MSS.  must 
be  replaced  by  Li!L\  For  the  neit  word  JUr^  1  am  inclined  to  adopt  J '-a-';  i"  the  autograph  il  may 
he  read  either  way.  At  a  later  period  lbn  kballikan  inserted  in  Ibe  margin  an  additional  line  al  the  end  of 
this  piece;  il  is  more  or  less  romipted  in  ihe  few  manuscript*  which  reproduce  il,  anil  I  now  give  il  here  cor- 
rectly after  the  autograph  <  >-\5'  ...vi'juM  iLx.'j    j-ii!.    ^vLi'    "The  acl  of  celebrating  hi> 

"  glory  enriches  ami  causes  lo  flourish  those  who  avoid  lies  and  falsehood.  It  may  be  observed  that  I  read 
^jj'jj'  in  this  vcr*e. 

J  The  r«i/iin«  furnishes  very  little  information  respecting  Ali  lbn  Abd  al-Malik  ar-Hakki.  but  il  appears 
from  that  work,  that  he  lived  al  Aleppo  in  the  reign  of  Saif  ad-Dawlal  lbn  llamdan.  and  that  be  addressed 
some  katUat  lo  Aba  Firii  {vol.  I.  p.  3tt«],  who  replied  lo  them  in  the  same  manner 

3)  In  the  printed  lev.1,  the  words  jjj  must  be  suppressed. 

i'6i  I  suspect  Ihe  aulhenlicily  of  the  passage  which  follows;  it  is  written  in  the  margin  of  the  autograph,  bui 
in  Ihe  handwriting  or  a  person  who,  if  we  may  Judge  from  the  general  character  of  his  additions,  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  evarl  in  his  quotations. 

;7  lbn  Siuan  al-khaftji,  a  poet  and  an  elegant  scholar,  made  his  literary  studies  under  Aba  '1— Ala  al- 
Maarri  and  other  masters,  and  obtained  also  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  traditionist.  He  died  al  ihr 
easlle  of  Burin  in  Ihe  province  of  Aleppo.  A.1I  466  fA.».1073-»  - 'An-Xyim  m-XAMut  ! 


w  AL-11AFIZ  AL-OBAID1. 

ALu  l-Maimun  Alxl  al-IIamid,  surnamcd  al-Ilafiz  (the  yuardian  .  was  the  son 
of  Muhammad  Ihn  al-Muslansir  Ihn  az-Zahir  Ihn  al-Ilakim  llm  a  I- Aziz  llm  al- 
Moizz  Ihn  al-Mansur  Ihn  al-Kaim  Ihn  al-Mahdi  Olvaid  Allah  :  we  have  a  I  read  \ 
spoken  of  al-Mahdi  and  sonic  of  his  descendants.  Al-IIaliz  received  the  oath  of 
lidt'lity  from  the  people  of  Cairo  as  regent  and  immediate  successor  to  (he  throne, 
<tn  the  sajne  day  in  which  his  cousin  al-Aamir  was  murdered,  and  he  engaged 
to  act  in  that  capacity  till  the  delivery  of  the  female  whom  al-Aamir  had  left 
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430  in  a  state  of  pregnancy.  Of  this  last  circumstance  we  shall  again  speak  towards 
the  end  of  this  article.  On  the  same  morning,  the  vizir  Abu  AH  Ahmad,  the 
son  of  al-Afdal  Shahanshah,  the  son  of  Amir  al-Juyi'ish  Radr  al-Jamali  (V, 
received  from  the  troops  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  himself,  and  having  proceeded 
to  the  palace,  he  put  al-llaliz  into  confinement,  took  all  the  authority  into  his 
own  hands  and  governed  most  equitably,  lie  restored  to  the  former  possessors 
the  sums  which  had  been  extorted  from  them,  and  having  made  open  profession 
of  his  faith  as  a  follower  of  the  twelve  imams,  he  rejected  the  pretensions  main- 
tained by  al-llafiz  and  the  Obaidite  family,  and  caused  public  prayers  to  be 
offered  up  from  the  pulpits  for  the  Kdim,  him  who  is  to  rise  up  at  the  etui  of  time, 
and  whom,  in  their  mistaken  lielief,  they  designate  as  the  expert ed  imfim  «/- 
Imdm  al'Muntazirj  '2).  By  his  orders,  al-Kaim's  name  was  inscribed  on  the 
coinage,  and  the  words  hasten  to  the  excellent  work  were  omitted  in  the  izdn, 
or  call  to  prayer.  Tilings  continued  in  this  state,  till  an  oflicer  of  the  court 
attacked  and  slew  him  in  the  Great  Garden  al-Bustdn  al-Kabir  ,  outside  of 
Cairo.  This  event  happened  on  the  15th  of  Muharram,  A.  II.  526  December, 
A.  D.  1131  ,  and  was  the  result  of  a  plot  devised  by  al-Hafiz.  The  troops 
immediately  hastened  to  deliver  the  prince,  and  having  proclaimed  him  sove- 
reign under  the  title  of  al-II;ifiz,  public  pravers  were  offered  up  for  him  from  all 
the  pulpits  of  the  kingdom.  Al-llafiz  was  born  at  Askalon,  in  the  month  of 
Muharram,  A.  H.  467  September,  A.  D.  1074),  and  was  proclaimed  regent  on 
the  day  in  which  al-Aamir  was  murdered.  (Sec  bis  life  in  this  work.)  On  the 
death  of  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Afdal  he  received  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  sovereign, 
and  he  died  towards  the  close  of  Sunday  eve,  the  5th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  11. 
5 '»4  (October,  A.  D.  11'»9);  sonic  say,  543.  According  to  another  statement, 
his  birth  look  place  on  the  13th  of  Ramadan,  A.  11.  468.  The  reason  of  his 
being  born  at  Askalon  was  this:  During  the  severe  dearth  which  afflicted  Egypt 
under  the  reign  of  his  grandfather  al-Mustansir,  (and  of  which  we  shall  men- 
tion some  particulars  in  our  life  of  that  prince,)  his  father  left  ibe  country  and 
retired  to  Askalon,  where  he  awaited  the  cessation  of  the  famine  and  the  return 
of  abundance  ;  and  it  was  whilst  he  resided  there  that  al-llafiz  was  born.  This 
we  give  on  the  authority  of  our  master  Izz  ad-din  Ibn  al-Athir,  who  states  it  as  a 
fact  in  his  great  historical  work. — Al-Haliz  and  al-Aiidid  were  the  only  two  so- 
vereigns of  that  dynasty  whose  fathers  had  not  reigned  before  them.  (Ofal- 
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A  ad  id  we  have  already  spoken,  p.  7'2).  As  for  al-Hifiz,  his  accession  to  the 
supreme  power  resulted  from  the  circumstances  which  we  shall  here  relate : 
al-Aamir  died  without  male  children,  hut  left  a  wife  in  a  state  of  pregnancy; 
this  caused  great  agitation  among  the  people  of  Egypt,  and  they  said  :  "  >"o 
"  imam  of  this  family  dies  without  leaving  a  male  child,  to  whom  he  transmits 
"  the  imamate  by  a  special  declaration;  (tchat  is  to  be  done  note  ?)"'  But  a  dccla- 
ration  to  that  effect  had  already  been  made  by  him  in  favour  of  the  child  still  in 
the  womb,  which  however  happened  to  be  a  girl.  Then  occurred  the  events  of 
which  we  have  already  noticed  where  we  relate  what  passed  between  al-Hah/.  and 
Ahmad  lbn  al-Afdal.  Al-Ilafiz  was  therefore  declared  regent,  but,  for  the  reason 
just  stated,  the  absolute  authority  attached  to  the  imamate  was  withheld  from  him, 
as  they  bad  resolved  on  waiting  till  the  child  was  born.  —  Al-llafiz  was  subject 
to  violent  attacks  of  cholic,  and  it  was  for  him  that  Shirmah  the  Uailamite,  or 
Musa  an-Nasrani  Hoses  the  Christian)  as  some  say,  made  the  instrument  called 
ihe  drum  of  the  cholie,  which  was  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  this  dynasty  till 
the  accession  of  Salah  ad-din,  who  ordered  it  to  he  broken.  The  history  of 
this  drum  is  well  known.  I  was  informed  by  the  grandson  of  the  Shirmah  above 
mentioned,  that  his  grandfather  had  formed  it  out  of  the  seven  metals,  which 
he  combined  'successively  together  at  the  moments  in  which  each  of  the  seven 
planets  reached  its  point  of  culmination.  The  nature  of  this  drum  was  such 
that  when  anv  person  Iveat  it,  wind  escaped  from  his  body  through  the  natural 
vent;  it  was  this  which  rendered  it  so  serviceable  in  cases  of  cholic  (;}). 


>l)  So*  »ol-  I.  page  614. 

;t)  This  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  thai  the  Fatimite*  were  not  the  true  lmam».  and  had  no  right  to  the 
throne.  He  intended  to  establish  hi*  own  sovereignty  as  protector  or  the  empire  till  the  coming  of  the  Es- 
ptrled  ImAm.  See  further  details  in  the  Extraiti  du  Kamel  Altevarykk,  published  by  the  Acadimie  dtt 
ImrriptUmt,  page  393. 

13)  It  is  related  by  a  grave  historian.  Sibt  lbn  al-Jauii,  cited  by  Abo  'l-Mahl»in  in  his  Nujo.ni,  that  one  of 
Salih  ad-dln's  Kurdish  soldiers,  not  being  aware  of  the  effects  which  this  drum  produced,  began  (o  beat  it. 
but  immediately  eiperienced  its  influence  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  broke  it  to  pieces  in  a  lit  of  indignation. 
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ABD  AI^-MI  MIN  AL-KUM1. 

Ahu  Muhammad  Ahd  al-Mumin  Ihn  Ali  al-Kaisi  1)  al-Kiimi  was  the  sove- 
reign indchlcd  lor  his  authority  in  tin-  exertions  of  Muhammad  Ihn  Tuniart, 
Ijeltcr  known  hy  tlie  name  of  (he  Mahdi.  AIkI  al-Mumin's  father,  a  man  of 
consummate  prudence  and  gravity,  held  an  euiinenl  rank  in  the  trihe  or  Ku- 
miya,  and  sold  earthen  vessels  of  his  own  manufacture.  It  is  related  that  as  he 
was  one  day  engaged  at  his  usual  work,  with  his  child  Ahd  al-Mumin  sleeping 
near  him,  he  heard  a  humming  in  the  air,  and  on  looking  up,  saw  a  swarm  of 
hees  like  a  dark  cloud  which  descended  towards  the  house  and  settled  on  Ahd 
431  al-Mumin,  so  as  to  cover  him  entirely,  hut  without  awakening  him.  His  mother 
screamed  with  terror,  at  the  sight,  hut  the  father  told  her  (hat  the  child  was  in 
no  danger.  "I  nnlv  wonder,"  said  he,  "what  this  may  portend."  He  then 
washed  the  clay  off  his  hands,  and  having  dressed  himself,  he  waited  to  see 
what  the  lues  would  do.  They  at  length  flew  away,  and  the  child  awoke  un- 
harmed ;  not  the  least  trace  of  hurl  appeared  on  his  hody,  although  his  mother 
examined  him  carefully,  neither  did  he  utter  the  slightest  complaint.  There  was 
a  man  in  the  neighhourhood  noted  as  a  diviner,  and  to  him  the  father  went  and 
related  what  had  occurred.  "This  hoy,"  said  the  diviner,  "will  soon  come  to 
"  something  great;  the  people  of  Maghrih  will  1m?  all  united  in  ohedience  unto 
"  him."  The  suhscquent  history  of  Ahu  al-Mumin  is  well  known  2  .  1  read 
in  a  history  of  Maghrih  that  Ihn  Tuniart  had  got  into  his  possession  the  hook 
called  ai-Jafr  '3  ,  and  that  it  contained  an  indication  of  all  that  he  was  to  accom- 
plish, of  the  history  of  Ahd  al-Mumin,  of  his  personal  appearance,  and  of  his 
very  name.  A  considerahle  time,  says  this  author,  was  passed  hy  Ihn  Tiimart 
till  he  at  length  found  Ahd  al-Mumin,  who  was  still  a  hoy;  and  thenceforward 
he  treated  him  with  marked  honour  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  disciples. 
Ih'  then  communicated  to  him  the  secret  'of  his  destiny  and  proceeded  with  him 
to  the  city  of  Morocco,  which  was  at  that  lime  under  the  rule  of  Ahu  T-llasan 
Ali  Ihn  Yusuf  Ihn  Tashifin,  the  king  of  the  al-Mulalhthmn)lm  ('<  ;  it  would  he 
too  long  to  relate  what  |>assed  hetween  that  prince  and  him ;  we  shall  merely 
stale  that  the  former  expelled  him  from  the  city,  on  which  he  proceeded  to  the 
mountains,  where  he  levied  troops  and  gained  over  to  his  cause  the  trihe  of 
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Masmuda.  We  shall  only  .state  in  a  Miminarv  manner,  that  the  Mahdi  did  not 
make  any  conquests,  hut  that  it  was  by  means  of  the  troops  which  he  had  raised, 
and  of  the  system  which  he  had  organised,  that  his  successor  Abd  al-Mumin  ef- 
fected the  conquest  of  that  country. —  llm  Tumarl  was  always  predicting  the 
noble  qualities  which  his  disciple  was  to  display,  and,  e\cry  time  he  saw  him,  he 
recited  these  verses : 

You  possess  in  perfection  all  the  qualities  with  which  thou  hast  lieen  favoured ;  and 
heme  proceed  joy  and  happiness  fur  us  all.  Thine  is  the  siniliiif;  mouth,  the  liberal 
hand,  the  noble  soul,  and  the  open  countenance. 

I  have  found  these  verses  attributed  to  Abu  s-Shis  al-Klm/ii,  the  celebrated 
|KM?t(5). — The  Mahdi  Ibn  Tumarl  used  also  to  say  to  his  disciples :  44  Your 
4'  comrade  will  be  the  conqueror  of  kingdoms."  It  is  not  true  that  he  nomi- 
nated Abd  al-Mumin  as  bis  successor  ;  but  his  disciples  judged  that  the  prefer- 
ence which  their  master  showed  him  was  a  sullicient  iulimation  of  his  intention, 
and  they  acknowledged  him  for  their  chief.  It  was  thus  that  the  authority  of 
Abd  al-Mumin  was  established.  The  first  city  which  he  look  was  Oran,  theu 
Tilimsen,  then  Fez,  then  Sale,  and  then  Ceuta  ;  after  these  conquests  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Morocco,  which  he  besieged  eleven  mouths,  and  carried  towards  the 
beginning  of  A.  II.  5V2  (*»).  Having  thus  grounded  his  power,  he  extended  his 
domination  over  al-Maghrih  al-.\ksa,  al-Maghrib  al-Adna,  the  other  provinces  of 
North  Africa,  and  the  greater  portion  of  Spain.  He  then  received  the  title  of 
Amir  al-Muminin,  and  the  poets  celebrated  his  glory  in  eulogistic  poems  of  the 
greatest  beauty.  The  hU'tb  Imad  ad-din  mentions  in  his  Kharida  that  Abu  Abd 
Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Alii  '1-Ahhas,  a  jurisconsult  of  Tifash  7),  addressed  him 
in  a  kasida  beginning  tln;>: 

Never  was  a  braver  deportment  seen  amoiif;  the  hostile  swords  and  spears  than  thai 
of  the  khalif  Abd  al-Mumin.  the  son  of  Ali. 

On  hearing  this  verse,  the  prince  motioned  to  him  that  what  he  had  said  was 
quite  sullicient,  and  he  ordered  him  a  reward  of  one  thousand  gold  pieces. 
When  Abd  al-Mumin  bad  established  his  authority  on  a  solid  basis,  and  had 
attained  an  advanced  age,  he  left  Morocco  and  entered  Sale,  where  a  violent 
attack  of  sickness  carried  him  off.    He  expired  on  one  of  the  last  ten  days  (llu 
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'21tli\  of  the  nionlli  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  II.  558  June,  A.  D.  1 1  Gil  ,  after  a 
reign  of  ihirly-tlinr  years  and  some  months.  It  is  said  that  his  body  was  taken 
to  Tinmalil  8  ,  the  plaee  mentioned  in  the  life  of  the  Mahdi  Muhammad  lhn  Tii- 
mart,  and  there  interred.  Towards  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  he  was  an  aged 
man  with  hair  completely  white.  I  copy  the  following  passage  from  an  historical 
work  containing  an  account  of  his  life  with  a  description  of  his  |>crson  ;  it  is  the 
author  who  speaks:  "  I  saw  an  aged  man  of  upright  stature, with  a  large  head, 
4511  4i  dark-blue  eyes,  a  bushy  beard,  callous  hands,  tall  even  when  seated,  with 
44  teeth  of  the  purest  white,  and  a  mole  on  his  .right,  cheek."  The  year  of  his 
birlh  is  uncertain;  some  say  A.  II.  500  A.  D.  1106-7},  and  others,  A.  II.  490. 
He  nominated  as  successor  to  the  throne  his  son  Abu  AIkI  Allah  Muhammad, 
but  the  authority  of  this  prince  was  soon  shaken,  and  himself  deposed  in  the 
month  of  Shaaban,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  1 9 ;.  His  brother  Yusuf  'whose 
life  shall  Ik?  given  in  this  life  was  then  proclaimed  sovereign. —  Kftmi  means  be- 
lowjintj  to  Ktbniyn.  a  small  tribe  established  on  the  sea-coast  in  the  province  of 
Tilimsen.  Abd  al-Mumin  was  born  at  Tajita,  a  village  in  that  region. —  As  for 
tlie  !>ook  called  the  Jafr,  it  is  spoken  of  by  Ibn  Kulaiha  towards  the  beginning 
of  his  work  entitled  Ikhtildf  al-IIadith,  where  he  concludes  a  long  dissertation 
with  these  words:  44  And  something  stranger  than  the  foregoing  mode  of  inter- 
14  preting  is  that  followed  by  the  Rafidites  (10}  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
14  Koran  and  their  pretended  knowledge  of  its  hidden  meaning,  conveyed  to 
44  them  bv  the  Jafr,  a  work  mentioned  in  these  verses  by  Saad  Ibn  Ha  run  al-ljli. 
"  the  chief  of  the  Zaidites  II  : 

'  Behold  the  Rafidites  torn  by  dissensions,  yet  nil  holding  shocking  opinion*  respecting 

•  Jaafar  (12).  Some  call  him  an  imam,  and  others  the  Immaculate  Prophet ;  but  what 
'  causes  mv  inexpressible  astonishment  is  their  volume  (yi/rf)  the  Jafr!  —  I  renounce 

•  before  God  to  all  the  followers  of  the  Jafr.'  "  (13). 

There  are  many  more  verses  in  the  same  piece,  but  I  confine  my  quotation  to 
Uiese,  because  thev  make  mention  of  the  Jafr,  and  that  is  all  I  require.  After 
giving  the  whole  piece,  lhn  Kutaiha  continues  thus  :  44  This  is  the  jild  (volume 
44  or  skin  ;,  of  tne  Jafr,  in  which  they  pretend  that  the  Imam  wrote  whatever  was 
44  requisite  for  them  to  know,  and  every  thing  which  is  to  happen  till  the  day 
44  of  judpment ;  but  God  knoweth  best  (if  its  contents  be  true  1  must  add  that 
bv  the  lmdm  they  mean  Jaafar  as-Sadik  (14).  him  of  whom  we  have  already 
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spoken  vol.  I.  p.  300  .  Abu  '1-Ala  al-Maarri  alludes  to  ihe  Jafr  in  the  follow- 
ing lines,  taken  from  one  of  his  poems  : 

They  wonder  at  the  family  of  the  Prophet,  because  they  got  their  knowledge  from  the 
skin  of  a  kid  {jafr) :  yet  the  mirror  oF  the  astrologer,  small  though  it  he.  shows  him  all 
the  inhabited  regions  of  the  world  and  the  deserts. 

The  word  jafr  signifies  a  four  months'  kid,  at  which  age  its  sides  swell  out 
jafara  *  and  it  quits  the  dam.    The  feminine  of  this  word  has  a  final  h  a  .  In 
that  time  it  was  their  custom  to  write  on  skins,  blade-  hones,  potsherds,  and  all 
things  of  that  sort. 


1  Abd  al-Momin  bore  Ihr  surname  of  al-haisi  ioVrrenoW  from  Km.  Ibn  GhnilAn.  or  kais  Allan.  Ibn 
Msdr  Ibn  Haatl  Ibn  A<lndn},  because  the  Berber  tribe  in  which  he  Isclongcd  claimed  its  descent  from  the 
great  Arabic  stein  of  Adrian. 

2,  See  Abft  l-lVda,  t.  111.  p.3W.and  the  Portuguese  translation  of  Ibn  Abd  al-llallm  »  JTorid..  published 
al  Lisbon  in  1828  under  Ibe  title  nf  Hitlnria  duj  Sntteritnnt  Mnhuntelnnui  que  reinario  na  Mauritania. 
My  edition  of  Ibn  kbaldan's  history  of  the  Berber*  will  ronlain  full  information  respecting  the  origin,  organi- 
sation, and  history  of  Ihe  Muwahhid  dynasties.  See  also  the  fj-iroit.  itu  Kamtl  Alltxarykh,  published  by 
the  AcaiUmie  tin  tnirtipt ions,  p.  331. 

i3)  Of  this  book  Ibn  khallikan  will  speak  further  on. 

»•  They  .were  called  nf-  Wufnf  Af  ».im.)»,  because  they  u«?d  to  wear  a  lilhdm,  or  bandage,  across  Ihe  lower 
part  nf  their  face,  a*  is  still  the  custom  in  the  deserts  from  which  they  originally  came.  This  is  the  same 
rice  which  is  called  the  Almorarites  tal-Murdbitun),  or  .Mmorni  ej  by  Kuropcau  writers. 

»:  See  sol.  I.  page  510. 

6  According  to  Ibn  khaldftn  and  Ibn  Abd  al-Hallm,  the  city  of  Morocco  was  taken  in  the  month  of  Shaw- 
wal.  A  II.  541  :M..rrh.  A.l)  li  t:  . 

;";  The  ktltib  gives  no  further  information  respecting  this  poel,  but  the  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  different 
historians.    Tlfash.  the  ancient  7i><ij.i,  lies  about  forty  miles  to  the  south  of  Bona,  in  North  Africa. 

1*1  Ibn  Khallikan  writes  this  name  Tin  .Vail.  I  follow  ihe  African  historians.  This  stronghold  was  situated 
to  the  east  of  Morocco  in  the  heart  of  Mount  Atlas. 

9  Further  particulars  respecting  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad's  reign  will  be  found  in  the,  life  of  his  brother 
Tftsuf  Ibn  Abd  al-Mnmin. 

1 10  The  word  Rdfiili  signifies  literally,  herrlie :  it  is  applied  lo  designate  the  different  SAli'le  sects 
ill  The  Zaidiles  acknowledged  for  Imdm  Zaid,  the  sou  or  Alt.  the  son  or  lliisain,  Uie  son  of  All  Ibn  Abi 
Tallb. 

1 1-2  Jaafor  the  son  of  Muh.imnnd  thesunV  Ali  al-Bakir  was  considered  by  one  of  the  Shite  seels  as  the  true 
I  ml  m. 

13;  These  verses  would  not  lead  the  reader  lo  suppose  that  the  author  himself  was  a  partisan  of  Jaafar,  as 
Ibn  khaldon.  who  calls  him  Huron  Ibn  Said  al-ljli  has  explicitly  stated.    See  an  extract  from  his  Prolrgomcn* 
VOL.  II.  24 
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in  M.  deSarj'*  Chrutomtthir,  lorn.  II.  p.  300.    I  cannot  discover  any  mention  of  Said  Ilm  H.irOn  in  a>-Skab- 
rrsUni,  but  feel  convinced,  from  the  rumination  nf  the  verses  quoted  hero  as  his,  that  lhn  Mi.ilihln  is  mis- 
taken.   D'llerbolut  has  *nmr  observations  on  the  jafr  worthy  of  notice.    See  Bib.  Orient,  ilmi  i:  Oume. 
iHi  Read  ,jAJI  in  the  printed  Icit. 


ABU  UKAS1M  AL-ANMAT1. 

Abu  'l-Kasim  Othman  Ilm  Said  Ilm  Bashshnr  al-Anmati.  surnamcd  also  al- 
Ahwal  (the  siptinter  ,  an  eminent  doctor  of  the  Slialltc  sect,  studied  jurispru- 
dence under  al-Muzani  (rol.  I.  p.  200  ,  and  ar-llahi  lhn  Sulaiman  al-Muradi 
■  col.  I.  p.  519  .  Amongst  liis  own  disciples,  he  counted  Abu  '1-Abbas  lhn 
Suraij  vol.  I.  p.  '»0  .  It  was  through  him  that  the  people  of  Baghdad  were 
inspired  with  such  ardour  as  they  then  showed  to  procure  and  learn  by  heart 
the  writings  of  as-Shafi.  He  slates  that  he  heard  al-Muzani  (1;  say:  "For  the 
"  last  fifty  years  I  have  read  the  treatise  (on  jurisprudence  transmitted  down 
"  from  as-Shafi,  and  I  do  not  recollect  having  read  it  a  single  time  without 
"  deriving  from  it  a  great  quantity  of  information  which  I  did  not  possess  be- 
i4  fore."  Al-Aumati  died  at  Baghdad  in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  A.  II.  288 
Scpt.-Oet.  A.  L>.  001.— Abu  llafs  Omar  lhn  Ali  al-Mutawwii  (2)  mentions  an 
Abu  i-Kasim  Abd  Allah  lhn  Ahmad  Ilm  Bashshar  al-Anmati  [a  relation  of  the 
preceding)  in  his  work  entitled  Kitdh  al-Muzhab  /«'  Zikri  Ayimmat  il-Ma:hab  the 
hook  icith  the  gill  cane,  containing  an  account  of  the  great  doctors  of  the  Shafite 
455  sect  . — Anmdti  means  a  maker  and  seller  ofanmdt,  or  bed  furniture,  such  as  rugs, 
mats,  pillows,  etc.  It  is  the  people  of  Kgypt  who  call  them  by  this  name  and 
who  give  to  the  seller  of  such  wares  the  appellation  of  Anmdti. 

If)  Read    ^J'^l  in  the  printed  Arabic  int. 

;2'  It  appears  from  Hajji  Khalifa  that  al-MuU»»li  lived  before  the  time  of  Abo.  t-Taiyib  Sahl  as-SolQki. 
for  he  stales  in  his  bibliography  thai  Ihc  former  *as  the  first  «hu  composed  a  Tabai.it  of  Shalile  doctors, 
and  a»-Soluki  the  second.   The  life  of  mv-Soloki  L«  given  in  ibe  first  volume  of  thin  »urk,  p.  6O0. 
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IMA  AD-DIN  AL-H  YDIiANI. 

Aim  Ami-  Othman  llm  Isa  llm  Dirhas  Ihn  Fir  Urn  Jahm  Il.ii  AIkIus  al-Had- 
bani  1'  al-M;*ir;'irii ,  surnamcd  Dia  ad-(liii  splendour  of  relhjum  ,  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  doctors  of  the  are  in  Shafite  jut  ispriidencc.  lie  was  a  brother 
of  the  kadi  Sadr  ad-din  Abu  "l-Kasiiii  Ahd  al-Malik,  hdkim  2  of  Egypt,  and 
acted  as  iiis  deputy  at  Cairo.  When  a  hoy,  he  studied  in  Arhela  under  the 
shaikh  al-Khidr  llm  Akil,  'col.  I.  p.  'tSS  ;  after  which  he  went  to  Damascus, 
where  he  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  \hd  Allah  Ihn  \bi  lisrun  'vol. 11.  p.  32}, 
and  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence  and 
of  Shafite  law.  The  lii  st  satisfactory  commentary  ever  composed  on  Aim  Ishak 
as-Shirazi's  Muhaddab  was  written  by  him  ;  it  forms  nearly  twenty  volumes,  but 
remains  incomplete,  as  the  author  only  went  as  far  as  the  chapter  on  evidence, 
which,  with  the  remaining  chapters,  he  left  uneommented  :  this  work  he  entitled 
al-htiksa  li  Mazdhib  il-Fokahd  dtlitjent  examination  of  the  different  systems  established 
hij  the  jiirisronsiitts  .  He  composed  also,  amongst  other  works,  a  full  commen- 
tary, in  two  volumes,  on  Abu  lshak  as-Shirazi's  treatise  on  the  general  principles 
of  jurisprudence,  the  Luma.  Some  years',  previously  to  the  death  of  the  kadi 
Sadr  ad-din,  an  . \cnt  which  <.ccnrrcd  mi  the  eve  of  Wednesday .  the  .".(h  ..f 
Kajab,  A.  II.  00.">  January,  A.  1).  I '20'.)  ,  he  was  removed  from  the  place  of 
deputv-/irf/»ini  and  appointed  to  (ill  the  post  of  professor  in  a  college  founded  for 
him  in  the  Castle  of  Cairo  by  the  emir  Jamal  ad-din  Khushlorin  fJV)  al-Hakkari. 
He  belli  this  post  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  expired  at  Cairo  on  the 
12th  of  Zti  l-Kaada,  A.  H.  002  June,  A.  D.  1200  ,  aged  nearly  ninety  years. 
He  was  interred  in  the  lesser  Kara  fa  Cemetery.  The  kadi  Sadr  ad-din  was  bu- 
ried in  the  mausoleum  lieaiing  his  name  and  situated  in  the  same  cemetery. 
When  this  kadi  was  asked  the  date  of  his  birth,  he  indicated  the  end  of  the 
vcar  510  A.  D.  1  12.5  ,  or  the  beginning  of  Til  7,  being  in  doubt  respecting  the 
precise  epoch  'i  .  —  Mdrdni  means  helomjimj  to  the  Hum)  Mdrdn,  a  tribe  inha- 
biting the  Alun'i)   inaidotrs  below  Mosul   f>  . 

it;  Th.-  r>riHo^rj|kli>  or  tins  name  i«  thru  by  al-VAfl,  but  its  Mgnitifalion  is  nut  gi\cn  ihcrr  nor  in  any  id 
the  ..thtr  »r,rks  «-on>ullr<t  by  iin-.    the  author  'if  tin-  TntwMt  <il  fekahA  ray;  (hat  be        a  Kurd. 


■ 
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(11  Tbi*  office  appear*  to  have  been  the  same  »*  lhat  of  grant!  k.V.li  -7T.M,  f-JiaJdf  .  but  »iih  (hi*  addi- 
tional privilege  lhat  the  person  who  filled  U  posseted  uncontrolled  ciciulive  power  as  rrdrttitr  of  griet- 
anres.    [Set  vol.  I.  p.  3<0.) 

13)  This  name  is  wTillcn  in  the  autograph     ,t  It  is  so  incorrectly  transcribed  in  all  the  other 

MSS.,  Uiat  I  »as  unable  to  (li  its  true  orthography. 

(41  The  autograph  eontnins  the  following  marginal  note:  ••  The  sullnn  Salah  ad-dln  entrusted  him  with  the 
'•  kadiship  of  [air  Egypt,  after  he  had  aeted  as  kadi  of  aMibarbijo,  one  of  the  province*  in  that  country. 
"  Thin  iiititiinatiiui  took  place  on  the  '22nd  of  the  latter  Jnm.lila,  A.  II.  Sfifi;  i>ome  *ay  5tV>."  Thi*  passage  it 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  other  MSS..  but  the  dale  which  they  give  is  WW.  which  I  knew,  from  lbn  llujr's 
KAiiit  of  Egypt,  to  be  false.  This  led  me  to  suppress  the  passage  in  the  Arabic  teit,  but  it  shall  be  given 
in  the  appcndii. 

IS)  The  J/uru;  of  MmiiI.  called  also  .Murj  Abi  Obnuta.  lies  to  the  east  or  the  city.  It  is  a  lo»  ground, 
surrounded  by  hill*  and  covered  with  meadows  and  villagc..-(J/ards.d.) 


TAK1  AD-DIN  IBN  AS-SALAH. 

Abu  Amr  Othman  lbn  Abd  ar-Kahman  lbn  Othman  lbn  Musa  lbn  Abi  n- 
Nasr  an-Nasri  al-Kurdi  as-Shahroziiri  (a  descendant  of  Abil  Avwrr  (he  Kurd  and  a 
native  of  ShahrozAr  was  a  jurisconsult  of  the  seel  of  as-Shafi.  He  Iwre  the 
surname  of  Taki  ad-din  piom  in  religion)  and  was  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  lbn  as-Salab  as-Sbarakbani.  This  doetor  was  one  of  lite  most  eminent 
men  of  bis  time  by  bis  deep  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  of  Koranic  interpre- 
tation, Traditions,  jurisprudence,  names  of  men  (or  biography  of  Traditionists), 
and  every  branch  of  knowledge  connected  with  the  Traditions  and  with  the 
oral  transmission  of  philological  learning.  He  possessed  also  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  information  in  many  other  departments  of  science.  His  fatit  as,  or  legal 
opinions,  were  considered  of  great  validity,  and  he  was  one  of  the  masters  from 
whose  tuition  I  derived  great  profit.  He  made  his  First  studies  in  jurisprudence 
under  his  father  as-Salah  1  ,  who  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  shaikhs 
among  the  Kurds ;  he  was  then  taken  by  his  parent  to  Mosul,  where  he  studied 
for  some  time,  and  1  have  been  toltl  that  be  had  repeatedly  gone  over  the  whole 
of  (Abi%  Ishdk  as-Shtrdzi's  Muhaddab  with  his  masters,  before  his  mustaches  were 
grown.     He  was  then  employed  at  Mosul  as  an  under-tutor  by  the  learned 
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shaikh  Imad  ad-din  Abu  Humid  Ilin  Yuuus.  After  a  short  Slav  in  that  city,  he  434 
travelled  to  Khorasan,  when-  he  remained  for  some  time,  occupied  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  Traditions  extant  in  that  country;  he  then  returned  to  Syria 
and  was  appointed  professor  in  the  Xdsiriya  College  at  Jerusalem,  founded  by 
al-Malik  an-Nasir  Salah  ad-din.  During  his  residence  in  that  city  lie  successfully 
directed  numerous  pupils  in  their  studies,  and  he  afterwards  removed  to  Damas- 
cus, where  he  obtained  the  professorship  in  the  college,  called  the  Jlawdhiya 
after  its  founder  az-Zaki  Ahti  'l-Knsini  Hihat  Allah  Ihn  Ahd  al-Wahid  Ihn 
Rawaha  al-llamawi  [native  of  Hamdt  ,  the  same  person  who  founded  the  Itaicd- 
hiya  College  at  Aleppo.  When  the  Ddr  al-Hmllth  or  school  for  teaching  the 
Traditions'*  was  erected  at  Damascus  hy  al-Malik  al-Ashraf,  the  son  of  al-Malik 
al-Aadil  Ihn  Aiyuh,  he  was  nominated  to  that  professorship  and  taught  die  Tra- 
ditions to  numbers  of  pupils  ;  he  subsequently  became  professor  in  the  Madrasa 
Sitt  ax-Shdm,  a  college  within  the  citv  walls,  founded  hy  Silt  as-Sham  Zamau 
Khatun,  the  daughter  of  Aiyuh  and  the  uterine  sister  of  Shams  ad-Dawlat  Tiinm 
Shah.  It  lies  to  the  south  of  the  hospital  founded  hy  Xftr  ad-din  and  named  after 
him)  al-Biuiaristiin  an-Nuri.  Sitl  as-Sham  erected  also  the  college  outside  Da- 
mascus which  contains  her  lomh,  I  he  lomb  of  her  brother,  and  that  of  her  hus- 
l>and  Nasir  ad-din,  the  son  of  Asad  ad-din  Shirkuh,  and  sovereign  of  Emessa  2  . 
Ibn  as-Salah  held  simultaneously  those  three  places  and  (died  with  strict  punc- 
tuality his  duties  in  each,  never  interrupting  ihe  regular  course  of  his  lectures 
unless  forced  to  do  so  by  unavoidable  circumstances;  he  was  indeed  lirmlv 
grounded  in  learning  and  piety.  I  went  to  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  Shawwal,  A.  II.  C»rV2  end  of  June,  A.  D.  \'2X>),  and  resided  with  him  at  Da- 
mascus for  a  year,  which  time  I  passed  in  close  study  lie  composed  an  in- 
structive work  on  the  sciences  connected  with  the  Traditions,  and  another  on  the 
rites  of  the  Pilgrimage,  in  which  lie  treated  the  subject  at  length,  and  inserted 
manv  observations  useful  and  recpiisite  to  be  known.  Ili>  Ishktildl  is  an  eluci- 
dation of  the  obscurities  in  Aha  Hdmid  al-Ghazzdli's  treatise  on  jurisprudence,  the 
Wasit,  and  his  fattcds  also  have  been  collected  by  one  of  his  pupils  and  form  a 
volume,  lie  continued  till  the  last  to  lead  a  righteous  life,  passed  in  piety,  ap- 
plication to  study  and  assiduity  in  teaching.  Hi;,  death  took  place  at  Damascus 
on  Wednesday  morning,  the  2oth  of  the  latter  Kahi,  A.  H.  G'i3  September, 
A.  D.  1'2'»5);  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  funeral  service  was  said  over 
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him,  and  lie  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Sufis,  outside  the  gale  of  Nasr. 
He  was  horn  A.  II.  ".77  (A.  D.  1 181-2;  at  Sarakhan.—  His  father  as-Salah  died 
at  Aleppo  on  the  eve  of  Thursday,  the  27lh  of  Zu  'l-Kaada,  A.  II.  018  Jan. 
A.  D.  1222\  and  was  buried  at  a  place  called  al-Jehul  outside  the  gate  of 
Arlwin  (4  ,  in  the  tuinb  of  the  shaikh  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Farisi  (5j.  His 
birth  is  placed  by  approximation  in  the  year  5U9  (A.  D.  114V1,  as  be  did  not 
himself  know  the  exact  date.  He  held  the  professorship  in  the  Asadiya  College, 
founded  at  Aleppo  by  Asad  ad-din  Shirkiih;  before  bis  nomination  be  had  stu- 
died at  Raghdad,  and  taken  lessons  from  Sharaf  ad-<lin  Ibn  Abi  Usrun  [page  32;. 
—  Shnrnkhthi  is  a  village  in  the  province  of  Ark-la,  near  Shahroztir. —  Az-Zaki 
Ibn  Kawaha  died  at  Damascus  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  Rajah,  A.  II.  022  (July, 
A.I).  1225  ,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Sufis.  It  is  stated  by  Shihab 
nd-din  A Ixl  ar-Rahmin  Abu  Shuma  C>  ,  in  his  Annals,  that  Ibn  Rawaha  died 
A.  H.  023. —  Silt  as-Sham,  the  daughter  of  Aiyub,  died  on  Friday,  the  10th  of 
Zu' l-Kaada,  A.  II.  010  (January,  A.  D.  I220\. 


;t;  From  this  il  appear*  that  his  father  Abd  nr-Hahmln  bore  the  lillc  of  Snl.ih  ad-din. 
[2,  See  ioI.I.  pagrs  2Sj  and  207. 

[31  I  have  printed  this  name  J-jc-\  but  the  autograph  has  ^s-'l,  an  unpronounceable  »ord.  It  it  true 
(hat  the  wlndr  of  this  fas***  is  in  the  margin  of  the  autograph  and  not  in  the  author's  handwriting;  it  must 
have  hern  inserted  however  with  his  authorisation.  There  rvisls  «  village  railed  nUtbbM  JLsrl  at  the 
distance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  milr»  from  Aleppo,  but  it  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the  city,  whereas  the  pate 
of  Arbiin  is  on  the  norih  side  of  it. 

'A)  In  the  Arable  ten  1  have  printed  nl  Arbain  on  the  authority  of  vtme  of  my  MSS.  and  on  that  of  Buwrl 
See  Hiitory  of  Alrppo.  vol.  I.  p.  13,  Hole. 

;5)  In  the  autograph  this  name  i»  so  indislinrlly  written,  that  il  may  be  read  iW-fVtu  k^_'i.M. 

■;«)  The  lAataA  and  imrtm  Abu  l-hAsim  AM  ar-ltahmaii  Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Othmiln.  surnamed 
Sbihab  ad-dln  (flambrau  of  rrliijion  ),  was  a  jurisconsult,  a  grammarian,  a  teacher  of  the  rtmiingi  of  the 
horan.  an  historian,  and  a  traditionist.  He  was  generally  known  b;  the  name  or  Aba  Shama  because  he  had 
a  large  mole  on  the  left  temple.  He  was  born  at  Damascus  in  one  of  the  months  of  Habl,  A.  II.  899  >mi  of 
A.I).  1202;;  before  attaining  the  age  of  ten  tears  he  had  mastered  all  the  Koran,  and  at  the  age  of  sivtecn 
lie  had  acquired  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  korait-rcading.  under  as-Sakhawi  'see  hit  lift  in  thit 
tWumr:.  One  of  his  masters  was  Ibn  as-Silah.  Ad-l)ahabi  says  that  he  wrote  a  great  deal  on  different 
branches  of  science,  and  that  he  possessed  great  abilities  as  a  doctor,  a  professor,  and  a  mufti.  He  died  at 
Damascus  in  the  month  of  Ramadln.  A.  II.  068  (June,  A.  I).  12071.  His  principal  works  are  a  commentary 
on  the  Shittihitja  iter  the  life  of  ibn  Hrro  in  thit  rolnmr,:  two  abridgments  of  the  history  of  Dam.iscus.  the 
first  in  tificeii  volumes,  and  the  second  in  live:  a  commentary  on  as-Sakhawi  s  toiW.u  in  honour  of  the  I'ro- 
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pbrl  ;  (In-  Kttdb  ar-RnioJ/ifnin  or  Tiro  Gnrdent.  roDUiniii(r  the  history  of  Nftr  ild-dln  .mil  Sati'ih  ad-riln  :.i 
copy  or  which  important  work  is  in  thr  Bib.  du  Boi, ;  a  coiitmunti.m  ,.f  the  pmrdiu,.- :  a  tmuUr  on  dogmatic 
thfolojjy;  an  introduction  to  KTaminar ;  a  versified  edition  of  «7-/jimakhihnri's  MufMtnl.  ctr.  He  left  man? 
olher  works,  hut  untinishrd.— at-ShAfiyin.) 


IBN  JINNI. 

Abu  'l-Fath  Olhman  Ihn  Jinni,  a  native  of  Mosul,  was  one  of  the  great  mas-  4<VJ 
tors  in  the  science  of  grammar.  He  studied  the  belles-lettres  under  A 1 » li  Ali  'I- 
Farisi  (vol.  I.  p.  370':,  and,  on  quitting  him,  he  commenced  as  teacher  in  Mosul. 
His  former  master,  happening  to  pass  through  the  city,  saw  him  surrounded  by 
pupils  at  their  lessons,  on  which  he  said  to  him  :  "  You  arc  rotten  he  fore  you 
"  are  ripe  (1;."  On  hearing  these  words  he  ahandoned  his  class,  and  became 
the  assiduous  disciple  of  Aim  Ali  till  he  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
science.  His  father  Jinni  was  a  Greek  slave  helonging  to  Sulaiman  Mm  Fahd 
Ihn  Ahmad  al-A/di,  a  native  of  Mosul,  and  to  this  circumstance  he  alludes  in 
the  following  passage  from  -one  of  his  poems  r 

Were  I  sprung  from  nothing,  my  learning  would  be  a  title  of  nobilitv.  Hut  I  come 
of  princes  powerful  and  noble,  Ca>sars,  whose  voice  silenced  the  threats  of  adversity. 
For  them  the  Prophet  prayed  {•!),  and  the  prayer  of  a  prophet  is  glory  sufficient. 

He  composed  some  line  poetry.  The  following  lines  of  his  indicate  that  lie 
had  only  one  eye,  which  is  said  to  have  been  really  the  case;  hut  some  attribute 
them  to  Aim  Mansur  ad-Dai  la  mi  : 

Thy  rigour  towards  me  who  have  committed  no  fault  denotes  an  evil  intention. 
I  swear  by  thy  life  I  that  I  wept  till  I  felt  afraid  for  my  single  eye.  And  y  et  were  it  not 
that  I  should  never  see  thee  again,  it  would  be  no  advantage  for  me  to  preserve  my  sight 

1  saw  a  kaxttla  of  his,  in  which  he  laments  the  death  of  al-Mutanahhi,  and  I 
would  give  it  here  were  it  not  so  long. —  As  for  Ahu  Mansur  ad-Dailami,  hotter 
known  as  Ahu  1-Hasan  Ali  Ihn  Mansur,  he  was  the  son  of  a  soldier  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Saif  ad-Dawlat  Ihn  Hamdan,  and  was  a  good  hut  licentious  poet.  He 
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also  had  but  one  eye,  and  on  (Ins  defect  lie  composed  some  Hue  verses,  such  as 
these  : 

O  you  have  no  witnesses  to  prove  that  yon  were  in  love !  know  that  mine  are  my  eyes, 
with  which  I  wept  till  one  of  them  was  lost.  And  yet  how  strange  it  is.  that  the  eye 
w  hich  1  have  still  remaining,  abstains  (3;. 

He  made  also  the  following  ingeniously  turned  verse  on  a  handsome  bov  who 
had  hut  one  eye  : 

lie  has  one  eye  which  strikes  all  eyes  (trrfA  admiration),  and  another  which  was 
struck  by  [evil;  eyes. 

Ihn  Jinni  composed  a  number  of  instructive  works  on  the  science  of  grammar, 
namely :  the.  Kildb  al-Khasdis  on  the  principles  of  grammar  ;  the  Sirr  as-Sandai 
[secret  of  the  art  ;  the  Munsif  (impartial  ,  intended  to  elucidate  Abu  Othman  al- 
Mazini's  vol.  I.  p.  treatise  on  the  declensions  and  conjugations;  the  Talkin 
i  instruction  ;  the  Tatikttb  mutual  succession  ;  the  Kdfi  sufficient),  being  a  com- 
mentary on  al-Akhfah's  treatise  on  rhyme  vol.  I.  p.  ~u  '-l  ;  a  work  on  the  gen- 
ders; a  treatise  on  the  nouns  ending  with  a  short  rlif  and  those  ending  with  a 
long  one  ;  the  Tamdm  completion),  being  a  commentary  on  the  poems  of  the  Hu- 
dailites;  the  Manhaj  highway  ,  treating  of  the  derivation  of  those  proper  names 
which  occur  in  the  Ilamdsa;  a  concise  treatise  on  prosody;  another  on  rhyme; 
al-Masdil  al-khdtiriijdt  'question*  incidentally  swjgestcd  ;  at-Tazkira  lal-Isbahdniya 
(tnettwrial  of  Ispahdn  ;  extracts  from  Abu  Ali  l-Farisi's  Tazkira,  selected  and 
put  in  order ;  the  Muktadib  rough  draught  ,  treating  of  the  eoncarc  verbs  ;  the 
Luma  flashes  ;  the  Tanbih  n  aming  ;  the  Muhaddab  regularly  drawn  up)  ;  the 
Tabsira  elucidation  ;  etc.  It  is  said  that  the  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  a*-Shirazi  bor- 
rowed from  hint  the  titles  of  his  own  works,  for  he  also  composed  a  Muhaddab 
and  a  Tanbth,  but  on  jurisprudence,  and  a  Luma  and  a  Tabsira  on  the  principles 
of  jurisprudence.  Another  work  of  Ibn  Jinni's  is  the  Fasr  disclosure)  (4),  form- 
ing a  commentary  on  the  IHudn  of  al-Mutanabbi,  which  work  he  had  read 
through  under  the  tuition  of  the  author.  In  this  commentary  1  read  the  fol- 
lowing passage:  "A  person  once  asked  al-Mutanabbi  why,  in  bis  verse,  Ilddin 
irwj  "  hairdka  sabarta  am  lam  tasbird  suffer  as  you  may,  with  firmness  or  uith  impa- 
"  tience,  you  cannot  conceal  your  lore  ,  he  wrote  the  word  tasbird  \jr^i  with  a 
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"  final  elif,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  apocopating  particle  lam,  which 
"  required  tasbir  '.  To  this  he  answered  :  'Were  Abu  'l-Fath  here' — mcan- 
"  ing  me — '  he  would  tell  you  the  reason.'  " — The  elif  replaces  here  the  simple 
corrohorative  ndn;  the  original  form  of  the  woiil  is  tasbiran  jj^',  hut  when 
this  nthi  is  followed  hy  a  full  stop,  an  elif  is  put  in  its  place;  it  is  thus  that 
al-Aasha  says  :  Adore  not  Satan,  adore  God ;  7«  tdbudi  's-Shaitdna  ua  'llaba 
fdbudd  l.'-t'i;  hen*  the  original  form  of  the  word  is  fdbudan  j j-jj,  hut  the 
suhsequent  slop  hrings  in  the  elif  I  to  replace  the  nAn.  Ihn  Jinni  was  horn  at 
Mosul  some  time  hefore  A.  H.  330  (A.D.  9'iT  ;  he  died  at  Baghdad  on  Fridav, 
the  27 ih  of  Safer,  A.  II.  392  January,  A.  D.  1002  . 

1   Such  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  (lie  eiprcssion  >j~c^  wo'j  w«~>j ,  which  signilics  literally  :  You 

(2.1  Thin  may  be  an  allusion  lo  the  satisfaction  etprcssed  by  Muhammad  <>d  learning  h<>»  favourably  hi* 
letter,  in  which  he  in\iled  the  emperor  llcraclius  lo  embrace  Islamism,  had  been  received  bj  thai  prinre. 
Or  perhaps  it  may  refer  lo  the  lively  interest  which  Muhammad  took  in  the  triumph  of  the  Greek*  over  the 
Persians;  an  event  which  the  Moslims  pretend  *»  foretold  in  the  Koran  many  year*  before.  See  Sural  30. 
(3  It  abstained  from  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  beloved,  lest  her  charms  should  have  deprived  il  of  light 
(4;  The  title  of  thii  work  U  written  differently  in  each  of  Ibc  MSS.  1  discovered  il  al  length  in  ibe  F th- 
rift, and  the  autograph  give*  It  with  the  vowel  points. 


ABU  AMR  IB!S  AL-HAJIB. 

Ahu  Amr  Othman  Ihn  Omar  Ihn  Ahi  Bakr  1  ,  surnamed  Jamal  ad-din 
(beauty  of  religion  ,  and  generally  known  hy  the  appellation  of  Ihn  al-llajih  'the 
ton  of  the  chamberlain  ,  was  a  jurisconsult  of  the  sect  of  Malik.  His  father  was 
a  Kurd  and  served  the  emir  Izz  ad-din  Musak  as-Salahi  in  the  capacity  of  a 
chamberlain.  His  son  Ahu  Amr  was  yet  a  boy  when  he  studied  the  Koran  at 
Cairo  ;  he  then  applied  himself  successively  to  Malikite  jurisprudence,  Arabic 
grammar,  and  the  reading*  of  the  Koran,  sciences  in  all  the  branches  of  which 
he  acquired  a  consummate  knowledge  and  attained  distinction.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Damascus,  where  he  opened  a  class  in  that  corner  of  the  Great  Mosque 
vol.  li.  25 
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which  is  appropriated  to  the  Malikites.  Multitudes  attended  his  lessons,  and 
nothing  could  abate  his  zeal  as  a  professor.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  a  great 
number  of  sciences,  but  grammar  became  his  favourite  study.  His  principal 
works  arc  an  abridgment  of  the  Malikite  doctrines,  a  short  introduction  to 
grammar,  entitled  the  Kdfiya  sufficient  ,  and  a  treatise  of  a  similar  kind  on  the 
grammatical  inflexions,  entitled  as-Shdfiya  satisfactory  ;  to  illustrate  each  of 
these  works,  he  composed  a  commentary.  He  wrote  also  on  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  and  all  his  productions  arc  highly  elegant  and  instructive.  He 
contradicted  the  grammarians  on  some  prtirular  points  and  quoted,  to  confute 
them  and  bring  their  rules  into  doubt,  examples  -  from  ancient  authors)  extremely 
difficult  lo  solve  :  he  was  indeed)  gifted  with  great  penetration.  Having  left 
Damascus,  he  returned  to  Cairo,  where  he  settled,  and  had  crowds  of  pupils 
who  assiduously  attended  his  lessons.  When  I  teas  a  kddi  there)  he  came  before 
me  repeated  I  v  to  give  evidence,  and  I  then  questioned  him  on  obscure  [mints  of 
grammar,  to  which  he  made  most  satisfactory  replies,  with  great  sedateness  of 
manner  and  complete  self-possession.  One  of  the  questions  which  I  proposed 
lo  him  was  relative  to  the  incidental  conditional  phrase  employed  in  another 
phrase  of  the  same  kind,  as  it  occurs  in  this  expression :  in  akalti  in  tharabti  fadnti 
tdliku  icife!  if  yvu  eat  if  you  drink\  you  are  divorced  by  the  fact!  (2)  and  I  asked 
him  how  it  could  be  shown  that,  in  this  phrase,  the  priority  of  the  act  of  drink- 
ing to  dial  of  eating  is  implicitly  declared;  and  that  such  is  the  cast!  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  divorce  then  takes  place  (by  law  ,,  whereas  had  she  eaten 
first  and  drunk  afterwards,  she  would  not  have  been  divorced.  I  consulted  him 
also  on  this  verse  of  al-Mutanabbi's  : 

I  endeavoured  to  support  my  woes  till  I  could  endure  them  no  longer  (lata  mutia- 
bari),  and  1  faced  every  danger  till  no  more  remained  for  me  to  face  (lata  mukiahami,. 

Respecting  (his  verse,  I  asked  him  what  was  ihe  reason  that  mustabar  and 
muktaham  were  here  iu  the  genitive,  although  Idta  is  not  one  of  those  parts  of 
speech  which  have  the  power  of  governing  a  noun  in  that  case?  On  both  these 
questions  he  s|K)ke  at  some  length  and  gave  an  excellent  solution  to  each;  and 
were  his  answers  not  so  long,  I  would  give  them  here  (3).  Ibn  al-Hajib  after- 
wards removed  to  Alexandria  with  the  intention  of  taking  up  his  residence  there, 
but  he  had  not  been  long  in  that  city,  when  lie  died.    This  event  took  plaee 
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alter  sunrise  on  Thursday,  I  lie  '2Glh  of  Shawwal,  A.  II.  646  (February.  A.  D. 
1249;,  and  he  was  buried  outside  (he  gate  which  ojr-iis  towards  the  sea  Bah  al- 
Bahr  .  His  birth  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  year  570  A.  1).  1  17'))  at 
Urn,  a  small  village  in  the  dependencies  of  al-Kusiya,  which  place  is  situated  in 
Upper  Said,  a  province  of  Egypt. 


1    The  following  passage  is  written  in  I  he  margin  of  the  autograph  :  ^_ipoJ!  »> 
-  Ibn  VuoOs  «d  l>u«ini  «I-Mi*ri  native  of  Egypt       Ad-lhivani  probably  signifies  belonging  to  Drain 
or  To.  In,  a  town  in  Armenia.- ll  may  however  mean  belonging  to  Vundk  a  Milage  near 

Nahawend.  or  lo  Van,  a  village  near  Dtnawar. 

»  This  phrase  signifies:  Wife!  if  you  eat  uhen  drinking,  you  art  divorced.  The  solution  or  numerous 
i|ue*liou»  similar  to  this  Li  given  Iti  the  rVifciirri  Alrmgiri.  vol.1,  p. 379  et  teg. 

3  The  commentators  on  al-Mulanahbi  say  that  in  the  expression  Id  I  a  muttabari  the  noun  '*  1 

stood,  it  is  therefore  equivalent  to  ^Ji^.  ^ta. 


AL-MALIK  AL-AZIZ  THE  SON  OF  SALAH  AD-DIN. 

Abu  M-Fath  Othnian,  surnatned  al-Malik  al-Aziz  Iinad  ad-din  the  mighty  437 
prince,  column  of  the  faith  ,  acted  as  viceroy  of  Egypt  during  the  absence  of  his 
father,  the  sultan  Saliih  ad-din  Yiisuf  Ihn  Aiyub,  in  Syria.  On  the  demise  of  his 
father  at  Damascus,  he  took  possession  of  the  supreme  power  w  ith  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  great  military  officers  of  the  empire.  This  is  an  event  so 
well  known  that  any  relation  of  it  is  unnecessary  (1  .  His  conduct  as  a  sovereign 
was  marked  by  such  piety,  virtue,  magnanimity,  and  beneficence,  as  entitled 
him  to  the  reputation  of  sanctity.  He  learned  Traditions  at  Alexandria  from 
the  hdfiz  as-Silali  [vol.  I.  p.  86;  and  the  jurisconsult  Abu  't-Tahir  Ihn  Auf 
az-Zuhri  (2  ;  at  Cairo  he  received  lessons  from  the  learned  grammarian  Abu 
Muhammad  Ihn  Bar.  vol.  II.  p.  70;,  and  other  eminent  masters.  It  is  said  that 
his  father  preferred  him  to  all  his  other  children.  Al-Malik  al-Aziz  was  in  Syria 
when  his  son  al-Malik  al-Mansur  Nasir  ad-din  Muhammad  came  into  the  world ; 
and  the  letter  of  congratulation  which  al-Kadi  al-Fadil  (vol.  II.  p.  Ill)  wrote 
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lo  him  from  Caii-o,  announcing  the  happy  event,  was  worded  in  those  terms: 
44  The  hnmhle  servant  of  our  master  al-Malik  an-Niisir  kisses  the  ground  before 
44  him,  and  prays  God  to  preserve  his  well  directed  and  exemplary  life  !  may 
44  He  increase,  his  happiness  for  the  happiness  of  others  !  may  the  niunher  of  his 
44  friends,  servants,  and  followers  he  multiplied  so  that  his  authority  have 
"  therein  an  arm  of  might !  may  God  so  augment  the  ahundance  of  his  off- 
"  spring  that  it  may  Ih?  said  :  Their  is  the  Adam  of  kings,  and  these  are  his  sons! 
44  Mis  servant  now  informs  him  that  the  Almighty,  to  whom  all  dominion  he- 
"  longeth,  hath  favoured  him,  al-Malik  al-Aziz,  may  his  arms  he  triumphant! 
"  with  a  signal  hlessing,  a  young  prince,  pure  and  holy,  sprung  from  a  gem- 
"  rous  stock  the  hranches  of  which  arc  engrafted  one  on  the  oilier,  and  pro- 
"  duced  hy  a  nohle  family  of  which  the  priuces  are  nearly  equal  to  the  angels 
"  of  heaven,  and  of  which  the  slaves  are  sovereigns  on  this  earth."  Al-Malik 
al-Aziz  was  horn  at  Cairo  on  the  8th  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  II.  507  January, 
A.  D.  1 172  .  His  dmth  teas  the  result  of  an  accident;)  having  gone  to  'the  pro- 
vince of)  al-Faiyum,  he  rode  out  to  hunt,  and  as  he  was  gallopping  full  speed 
altera  Least  of  chase,  his  horse  fell  with  him,  and  the  injury  which  he  sustained 
hroughl  on  a  fever  :  he  was  home  in  that  stale  to  Cairo,  and  he  died  there  on 
the  seventh  hour  of  the  night  preceding  Wednesday,  the  21st  of  Muharram, 
A.  H.  595  'November,  A.  1).  I  11)8}.  This  event  was  announced  to  his  uncle  al- 
Malik  al-Aadil  in  a  letter  of  consolation  addressed  to  him  hy  al-Kadi  '1-Fadil, 
and  a  passage  of  which  we  shall  transcribe  here:  44  And  we  now  say,  in  hid- 
44  ding  farewell  to  the  hlessing  of  al-Malik  al-Aziz's  existence  :  There  is  no  power 
44  awl  no  might  but  in  God!  the  words  of  those  who  endure  with  resignation ; — 
44  and  we  say  moreover,  inasmuch  as  a  hlessing  still  subsisted)  among  us  hy 
44  the  existence  of  al-Malik  al-Aadil  :  Praise  be  to  God,  the  lord  of  all  n'eatures! 
44  the  words  of  those  who  utter  thanksgiving. —  From  this  unfortunate  event 
44  has  resulted  that  every  heart  is  broken,  and  that  the  extreme  of  affliction  is 
44  drawn  dotrn  upon  us);  an  occurrence  such  as  this  is  for  every  individual  (and 
44  especially  for  those  who  resemble  your  humble  servant,)  one  of  death's  most 
44  effective  admonitions, — and  how  much  the  more  effective  when  exemplified 
44  in  the  fate  of  a  youthful  king!  May  the  mercy  and  blessing  of  God  l>e  shed 
44  over  his  countenance ;  and  may  the  Divine  favour  make  easv  for  him  the  path 
44  to  paradise ! 
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"  And  when  the  beauty  of  other  countenances  is  effaced  by  death),  mav  the  earth  ab- 
•'  slain  from  obliterating  11)0  beauty  of  his. 

"Thy  humble  servant,  whilst  he  thus  traces  these  lines  in  rcs'iectful  duty,  is 
"  undergoing  the  combined  sufferings  of  mind  and  body;  having  pains  in  the 
*'  limbs,  and  sadness  parching  the  heart  !  he  is  the  more  afllieted  by  the  loss  of 
"  such  a  master,  as  it  was  not  long  since  that  he  saw  the  father  of  that  master 
u  among  the  living  ;  each  day  his  grief  has  been  renewed,  and  the  first  wound 
"  was  seareelv  healed  when  it  was  opened  bv  a  second  !  Mav  God  not  deprive 
"  the  Moslims  of  the  consolation  which  they  find  in  the  existence  of  their 
"  sultan  al-Malik  al-Aadil !  inasmuch  as  he  hath  not  refused  to  them  a  befitting 
"  model  of  patience  in  the  conduct  of  their  blessed  Prophet."— Al-Malik 
al-Aziz  was  buried  in  the  lesser  Kara  fa,  in  the  sepulchral  chapel  erected  over 
the  grave  of  the  imam  as-Shafi.  His  tomb  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  that 
cemetery. 
• 

lli  See  AbCl  l-Fedas  Annali;  lorn.  IV.  p.  133  el  teq. 

'2  Abo't-Tahir  Ismail  Ibn  Makki  Ihn  Uinall  Ibn  1m  Ibn  Aof  ai-Zuhri  al-korojhi  al-lskandarani  {a  member 
of  the  tribe  of  Zuhra,  whirh  it  a  branrh  of  thai  of  Kuraith  anl  a  native  of  Alexandria],  turnamed  also 
Sadr  al-lslam  \eentrt  of  ltlam(tm\%t»  a  doctor  of  tbe  sect  of  Malik  and  a  mu/Wof  the  highest  ronsideratiun. 
He  studied  jurisprudence  under  Abu  llakr  at-Torin*hl,  and  he  learned  Traditions  from  him,  Abn  Altd  Allah 
Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  ar-Rari,  and  others.  The  A.l/S:  as-Silali  look  notes  at  his  lectures  and  (<a>e  Tradition, 
on  bis  authority,  lie  was  esteemed  one  of  tin-  most  learned  doctors  of  his  sect,  and  the  sultan  Salah  ad-dln 
studied  Malik  *  treatise  on  jurisprudence,  the  Muu  atla.  under  him.  He  composed  a  number  of  »orks  and 
educated  many  disciples.  This  doctor  «as  highly  respected  for  his  piety  and  mortified  life.  He  »as  born  A. II 
483  A.  I).  1092;.  and  he  died  in  the  month  of  Sbaaban,  A.  H.  Sflf  (November.  A.  D.  1183  .-  As-Soyoti \ 
Butn  al-Muhddha ;  MS.  632,  fol  118.    Ad-Dahabi's  Annali;  MS.  753,fol.l     Al-Yafis  Annali;  MS  All. 


THE  SHAIKH  ADI  IBN  MI'S  A  FIR  AMIAKKARl. 

The  shaikh  Adi  Ibn  Musafir  al-Hakkiiri  was  an  ascetic,  celebrated  for  the  holi- 
ness of  his  life,  and  the  founder  of  a  religious  order  called  after  him  al-Adau  ia. 
His  reputation  spread  to  distant  countries  and  the  number  of  his  followers  in-  45ti 
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creased  to  an  immense  multitude.  Their  belief  in  his  sanctity  was  so  excessive 
that,  in  saying  their  prayers  they  took  him  for  their  kibla  (1)  and  imagined  that, 
for  (he  next  life,  they  would  have  in  him  their  most  precious  treasure  and  their 
l>est  support.  Before  this,  he  had  followed  as  a  disciple  a  great  number  of  emi- 
nent shaikhs  and  men  remarkable  for  their  holiness ;  he  then  retired  from  the 
world  and  lixed  his  residence  in  the  mountain  of  the  Hakkari  tribe,  near  Mosul, 
where  he  built  a  cell  or  monastery  and  gained  the  favour  of  the  people  in  that 
country  to  a  degree  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  anchorites.  It  is  said  that 
the  place  of  his  birth  was  a  village  called  Bait  Far,  situated  in  the  province  of 
Baalbek,  and  that  the  house  in  which  he  was  horn  is  still  visited  (as  a  place  of 
sanctity  .  He  died  A. II.  557  ;  A.D.  1  UV2  ,  or,  as  some  say,  A.  II.  555,  in  the  town 
where  he  resided,  [in  the  Hakkari  country,]  and  was  interred  in  the  monastery 
which  he  had  erected.  His  tomb  is  much  frequented,  being  considered  by  his 
followers  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  to  which  a  pilgrimage  can  be  made. 
His  descendants  continue  to  wear  the  same  distinctive  attire  as  he  did  and  to 
walk  in  his  footsteps;  the  confidence  placed  in  their  merits  is  equal  to  that  for- 
merly shown  to  their  ancestor,  and  like  him  they  arc  treated  with  profound 
respect.  Abu  l-Barakut  Ibn  al-Mustawli  f'2;  notices  the  shaikh  Adi  in  his  his- 
tory of  Arbcla,  and  places  him  in  the  list  of  those  jwrsons  who  visited  that  city. 
MuzafTar  ad-din,  the  sovereign  of  Arbela,  said  that,  when  a  hoy,  he  saw  the 
shaikh  Adi  at  Mosul :  according  to  him,  he  was  a  man  of  middle  size  and  tawny 
complexion  ;  he  related  also  many  circumstances  indicative  of  his  great  sanetity 
The  shaikh  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  years. 

I!  Sff  vol.  I.  p«R<>  37,  note  ;3;-. 
■2i  HU  life  is  given  in  this  lolumr 
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ORWA  IBN  A.Z-ZIBA1R. 

Abu  AM  Allah  Orwa  lhn  az-Zuliair,  surnamed  al-Knrashi  al-Asadi  'a  dwend- 
ant  of  .hail  and  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Koraisli,  was  one  of  tlic  seven  groat  juris- 
consults of  Medina  we  have  already  noticed  five  of  them  in  this  work  under 
the  propei-  heads  .  His  father  az-Zuhair  Ihn  al-Awwam  was  one  of  the  ten 
companions  to  whom  Muhammad  declared  that  thev  should  enter  paradise. 
Az-Zuhair  was  the  son  of  al-Awwam  Ihn  Khuwailid  Ihn  Asad  lhn  Al>d  al-Ozza 
Ihn  Kusai  lhn  Kilah  (the  rest  of  the  genealogy  is  well  known)  (1  ,  and  of 
Saliva,  the  paternal  aunt  of  the  Prophet.  The  mother  of  Orwa  was  Asma  the 
daughter  of  Aim  Bakr  as-Siddik ;  the  same  who  was  surnamed  Ziit  an-Ntd- 
kain  the  wearer  of  the  two  yirdla  2  ,  and  designated  as  one  of  the  old  women 
of  paradise  '.I  .  Orwa  was  the  uterine  brother  of  Abd  Allah  Ihn  az-Zubair ;  the 
third  brother,  Musab,  being  born  of  another  woman.  He  has  handed  down  a 
particular  manner  of  reading  certain  words  '  hnr&f  of  (he  Koran,  and  he 
received  Traditions  from  his  maternal  aunt,  Aiiisha,  the  Mother  of  the  faithful, 
lhn  Shihab  az-Zuhri  and  others  (•'»;  have  given  Traditions  on  his  authority. 
Orwa  was  a  man  of  learning  and  holy  life;  when  in  Syria  with  al-Walid  lhn 
Abd  al-Malik,  a  mortification  settled  in  his  foot  and  he  was  obliged  to  have  it 
amputated.  The  operation  was  performed  in  the  room  where  al-YValid  was 
silling,  hut  as  his  attention  was  engaged  by  persons  who  were  conversing  with 
him,  and  as  Orwa  made  not  the  slightest  movement,  he  was  not  aware  what  was 
doing  till  he  perceived  the  smell  caused  by  the  hot  iron  which  had  been  applied 
to  the  wound  .V .  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  lhn  Kutaiba  in  his  Kitdb  al-Madrif. 
That  same  night,  Orwa  did  not  omit  reciting  his  usual  task  of  prayers.  It  is 
related  that  when  he  was  making  this  visit  to  Syria'',  his  son  Muhammad  died, 
and  that,  on  his  return  to  Medina,  he  merely  said  :  ''We  have  had  sufferings  in 
"  our  journey."  He  survived  the  amputation  of  his  foot  eight  years.  6 )  On 
the  death  or  his  brother  Abd  Allah,  he  went  to  Abd  al-Malik  Ihn  Marwan  and 
said  to  him  one  day  :  "I  wish  you  to  give  me  the  sword  which  belonged  to  my 
"  brother  Abd  Allah.  '— "Il  is  (in  the  armoury  answered  the  khalif,  "with 
"  the  other  swords,  and  1  should  not  know  it  amongst  them.'' — "  Let  them  be 
"  brought  here,"  replied  Orwa,  "  and  I  will  point  it  out."    By  Abd  al-Malik'- 
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orders  the  swords  weir  brought  in,  and  Orwa  selected  from  among  (hem  one 
\cry  much  hacked  on  the  edge.  "  Did  you  know  it  he  fore  .'"  said  (he  prince. — 
"  No,"  replied  (he  other. — "How  then  have  you  recognised  it?"—"  By  these 
"  words  of  the  poet  an-Nabigha  : 

"  Their  only  fault  lies  in  their  swords,  which  are  broken-edjjed  with  striking  hostile 
"  squadrons  " 

It  was  this  Orwa  who  dug  the  well  at  .Medina  which  hears  his  name;  none 
4S$»  of  the  other  wells  in  the  city  furnish  hetlcr  water  than  it  does.  He  was  born 
A.M.  22  A.D.  GV2-3;;  but  some  say  A  ll.  2f>.  He  died  A.H.  93  A.D.  711-2% 
or  A.  H.  9  V,  at  Fura  7  ,  a  village  belonging  to  him  and  situated  near  Medina. 
Fura  was  also  the  place  of  his  interment,  according  to  Muhammad  j  Ihn  Saad. 
The  year  SI't  was  called  the  i/r«r  of  the  jurisconsults  .'8).  We  shall  speak  of  his 
son  llisham. —  The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  'Abu  Abd  ar-Rahmdn  Mu- 
hammad al-Olhi  :  Abd  al-Malik  Ihn  Marwan,  Abd  Allah  lbn  az-Zul>air,  and 
his  two  brothers  Musab  and  Orwa  were  assembled  together  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Sacred  Temple  at  Mckka  at  the  time  in  which  they  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  of  Moawia  Ihn  Ahi  Sofyan  9  ,  when  one  of  them  ex- 
claimed •  "Come,  let  us  each  make  a  wish  (10)."  On  this  Abd  Allah  lbn 
az-Zubair  said  :  "  My  wisli  is  to  possess  the  two  Holy  Cities  and  obtain  the  kha- 
"  lifate." — "  Mine,"  said  Musab,  "  is  to  possess  the  two  Iraks  and  to  have  for 
"  wives  the  two  jwarls  of  the  tribe  of  Kuraish,  Sukaina  (he  daughter  of  al- 
Husain  1  \)  and  Aaisha  the  daughter  of  Talha  12  ;." — "  My  wish,"  said  AIxl 
al-Malik,  "is  to  possess  all  the  earth  and  succeed  to  Moawia." — Orwa  then 
said:  "  I  care  not  for  those  things  which  you  desire;  my  wish  is  self-mortifi- 
"  cation  in  this  life,  the  |M>ssession  of  jwradise  in  the  next,  and  the  honour 
"  of  being  one  of  those  whose  authority  will  be  cited  as  transmitters  of  (he 
"  science  of  the  law."  The  vicissitudes  of  time  effected  at  length  the  fulfilment 
of  their  wishes;  and  Abd  al-Malik  lbn  Marwan  used  to  say  :  "  If  any  one  has  a 
"  desire  to  see  a  man  (who  will  he  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  paradise,  let  him 
"  look  at  Orwa  lbn  az-Zubair." 

1  Kiliti  wj»  tbc  sou  nf  Miirr.i  lbn  Ki»b  Urn  Iimai  lbn  Ghnlib  lbn  I'ihr  kuraish 

2  A«mo  »»s  railed  Zdl  -<.i-.V7frtivi.fi  from  her  having  lorn  her  grille  in  two  Out  At  might  lir  up,  with 
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the  piece*.  ll.e  hag  of  provisions  and  the  water-skin  which  Muhammad  and  Aba  Bakr  were  taking  with  them 
when  they  (led  from  Mekka  lo  Medina.  Her  death  occurred  A  li.  73  A.  0.  f.W-3  .-•  Al  lan.  Matthew  s 
.WuAidf.  vol.  II.  p.  743.    MS.  S3S,  fol.  13. 

3  1  have  not  bwn  ablo  lo  dUro»cr  the  origin  or  this  appellation. 

141  Read  in  the  printed  tcil:  ty££  JljtJS  w>V-  The  other  reading,  although  borne  out  by 

manuscripts  of  good  repute,  is  evidently  incurred. 

13  In  eastern  countries  the  stump  of  the  amputated  limb  is  senred  with  a  hot  iron  or  plunged  into  boiling 
pilch,  In  order  to  slop  the  hemorrhage 

6  Here  a  note  in  the  autograph  refers  the  copyists  lo  a  »<i*ftrljri.  (extract  or  (Itj-Uaft.  containing  probably 
some  additional  information.  This  fly-leaf  must  ha\c  been  lost  at  an  early  period,  since  its  contents  have  not 
been  inserted  in  any  or  the  subsequent  manuscripts. 

7  The  author  of  the  Marasid  says:  fiira,  pronounced  by  some  Kurun,  is  the  name  of  a  village  in  the 
canton  of  ar-Kabada,  and  on  the  road  leading  lo  Mekka.  It  lies  at  the  distance  of  eight  posU  iy  from  Medina. 
or.il  is  said, four  days'  journey.  —  He  says  of  ar-RabadajJu^l  that  it  is  a  village  three  miles  J'—*'  from  Medina. 
-Here  for  J'^l  mitt,,  we  must  perhaps  read  JU1  night,. 

($  Set  vol.  I  page  263. 

\\>  The  precise  period  or  this  eveni  is  uncertain. 

10)  It  U  supposed  by  Moslims  that  the  wishe.  made  in  the  temple  of  Mekka  are  generally  fulfilled. 

11  Sc«  vol.  I.  page  Ml. 

12  Aiislui  was  the  daughter  of  Talh*  Ibn  Ohaid  Allah  at-Taimi  and  of  t  mm  Kullhum.  the  daughter  of 
the  khaiif  Abu  Bakr.  On  her  marriage  with  Musib  Ibn  ai-Zubair.  her  husband  .ettled  on  her  a  dowry  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dinars.    She  died  A.  II.  1J3  ;A.  1).  740-1..-  .VU;Om. 


Rl  K.N  AD-DIN  AT-TAWTSI. 

Abu  1-Fadl  al-lraki  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-lraki  al-Kazwini,  sumamed  Rukn 
ad-din  (column  of  the  faith),  and  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  at-Tawiisi, 
was  an  imam  of  great  abilities  and  a  controvertist  of  the  highest  talent,  lb- 
studied  controversy  under  the  Hanifitc  doctor  Kida  ad-din  an-Naisapuri  T, 
the  author  of  the  Tnrikat  fi  'l-khildf  system  of  controversy  ,  and  attained  great 
skill  in  this  science.  He  drew  up  on  it  three  Tdllkas,  one  of  them  an 
abridgment,  the  other  a  Medium  treatise,  and  the  third  a  full  exposition.  Stu- 
dents flocked  to  Hamadan  from  countries  far  and  near,  that  they  might  place 
themselves  under  the  tuition  of  such  a  master,  and  it  was  by  ihem  that  his 
Tdlikas  were  put  down  in  writing.  A  college  called  the  Hdjibtya  was  built  for 
vol.  li.  26 
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him  at  llamadan  hy  the  luijib,  or  chamberlain,  Jamal  ad-din  2;.  His  Medium 
treatise  is  better  than  tlie  two  others,  because  he  displays  in  it  more  legal 
knowledge  and  furnishes  more  abundant  information  ;  at  the  present  day,  this 
work  is  more  generally  studied  than  any  other  on  the  same  subject.  The 
reputation  or  the  author  spread  abroad,  and  his  systems  of  controversy  were  in- 
troduced into  distant  countries.  He  died  at  llamadan  on  the  I  'ith  of  the  latter 
Jumada,  A.  H.  fiOO  Tebruary,  A.  D.  1204  . — i  do  not  know,  neither  does  a?.- 
Samani  mention,  the  derivation  of  the  word  Tdwfai;  but  I  have  heard  a  num- 
ber of  jurisconsults,  who  were  his  fellow-countrymen,  say  that  this  surname  is 
borne  by  a  great  many  persons  in  Kazwin,  and  that  they  all  claim  to  be 
descended  from  the  tdbi  Tawus  Ibn  Kaisan  (vol.  I.  p.  042:  ;  at-Tawusi  may 
|>erhaps  be  one  of  those. 

ili  11  appears  from  the  Tabakdl  al-Hamifaa  that  RUM  ad-dln  an-Nai*apori  composed  Iwo  works.  Ihr 
Tarlkn  fi  l-Khildf  and  Die  Mak/irim  al-AkhliU     Hajji  Khalifa  notices  them  both,  hut  furntahes  no  infortna 
lion  respecting  their  author.    I  do  not  tbiuk  that  this  doctor  was  the  same  person  as  the  Muwaiyiid  aii-NaUn- 
pari  surnamnl  Ilida  ad-dln,  whose  life  is  given  by  Ibn  Khallikan. 

■2 1  Hamad*.,  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  Irak  on  the  fall  of  the  Seljuk  dynasty  there,  A.  It.  890  It  was 
most  probably  before  that  year  that  the  chamberlain  Jamil  ad-dln  built  the  college  In  qurMion.  lie  mu». 
therefore  haTc  been  in  the  service  of  the  sultan  Arslin,  who  died  A.  11.  371,  or  of  his  son  Toirhrul.  who  fell  in 
the  battle  with  Tukush  Khan,  sultan  of  Khowareim,  A.  H.  890 


SHAIZALA. 

Abu  l-Maali  Ami  Ibn  Abd  al-.Malik  Ibn  Mansiir  at-Jili  1  ,  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Shaizala,  was  an  able  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi  and  an  eminent 
preacher ;  highly  distinguished  by  the  elegance  of  his  language,  the  unction  of 
his  style,  and  his  well-stored  memory.  He  drew  up  some  works  on  jurispru- 
dence, the  principles  of  the  Moslim  religion,  and  pulpit  oratory  ;  he  collected 
also  a  great  quantity  of  poetry  composed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  The  place 
of  kadi  in  the  suburb  of  al-Azaj  at  Baghdad  was  filled  by  him  for  some  lime, 
and  he  was  remarkable  for  the  perspicacity  of  his  judgment.    He  had  learned 
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a  great  quantity  of  Traditions  from  many  masters,  and  he  professed  openly  the 
doctrines  of  al-Ashari.    One  of  his  sayings  was  this  :  "  It  was  said  to  Moses  :  440 
44  Thott  slialt  not  see  me  2),  because  he  was  told  to  look  at  the  mountain  and 
44  did  so.    Then  it  was  said  to  him  •  0  thou  tcho  seekest  to  see  us.  uhy  look  at  any 
44  thing  else  /"    He  recited,  on  this  idea  also,  the  following  verses : 

O  you  who  pretend,  in  word,  to  be  a  sincere  friend  and  brother;  did  you  say  the 
truth,  you  would  not  look  at  any  other  but  met  You  have  walked  the  path  of  one  who 
loved  me,  but  you  chose  another  object  for  the  sincerity  of  your  attachment;  shame! 
how  can  a  heart  love  equally  two  persons? 

Shaizala  died  at  Baghdad  on  Friday,  the  17th  of  Safar,  A.  II.  494  (December, 
A.  D.  MOO  ,  and  was  interred  outside  the  Abrez  Gate,  opposite  the  tomb  of 
Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi. —  Shaizala  was  a  surname  which  he  received,  but  its  sig- 
nification is  unknown  to  me. 

1         »ol.  II.  p»p>  171.  nolo  J  . 
i  Korin.  jurat  7,  \rrte  139 


ATA  IBN  ABI  RABAH. 

Abu  Muhammad  Ala  Ihn  Abi  Rabah  Aslam  or  Salim  Ibn  Safwan  was  a 
mulatto,  born  at  al-Janad,  and  a  maicla  to  the  Fihr  family  of  Mekka,  or  to  the 
family  of  Jumah  :  some,  however,  consider  him  as  a  match  to  Abu  Maisara 
al-Fihri.  He  held  a  high  rank  at  Mekka  as  a  jurisconsult,  a  tdbt,  and  a  devout 
ascetic,  and  he  derived  'his  knotcledge  of  the  late  ami  the  Traditions  from  the  lips 
of  Jabir  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Ansari  T  ,  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abbas  vol.  I.  p.  89),  AI>d 
Allah  Ibn  az-Zubair,  and  many  others  of  Muhammad's  companions.  His  own 
authority  as  a  traditionisl  was  cited  by  Amr  Ibn  Dinar  vol.  I.  page  580  ,  az- 
Zuhri  (2).  Katada  (3\  Malik  Ibn  Dinar  (•'»),  al-Aamash  'vol.  I.  p.  587  ,  al-Auzai 
(col.  II.  p.  84),  and  a  great  number  of  others  who  had  heard  him  teach.  The 
office  of  mufti  at  Mekka  devolved  to  him  and  to  Mujahid  (vol.  I.  p.  508,  n.  8  , 
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and  was  filled  by  them  whilst  they  lived.  Katada  declared  him  to  he  the  most 
learned  of  all  men  in  the  rites  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  Ibrahim  Ibn  Omar  Ibn 
Kaisan  said :  "I  remember  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Omaiyides,  a  crier  was 
44  ordered  by  them  to  proclaim  to  the  pilgrims  that  no  one  should  apply  for 
44  fatwas  to  any  person  but  Ata  Ibn  Abi  Kabah."  It  is  to  him  that  the  poet 
alludes  in  these  lines  : 

■ 

Ask  the  mufti  of  Mekka  if  it  be  a  crime  in  him  whose  heart  is  inflamed  with  love,  to 
visit  the  object  of  hi*  passion  and  clasp  her  in  his  arms?  —  The  mufti  replied  :  *'  Grid 
"  forbid  that  piety  should  refuse  to  bleeding  hearts  the  means  of  closing  their  wounds. 

When  these  two  verses  were  repeated  to  him,  he  exclaimed  (with  great  sim- 
plicity :  44  By  Allah  !  I  never  said  any  such  thing."  (.'»)  It  has  been  handed 
down  by  doctors  of  our  sect  (the  Shdftte)  that  Ata  held  it  lawful  to  have  com- 
merce with  female  slaves  when  their  masters  authorised  it;  and  Abu  '1-Futuh 
al-Ijli  (vol.1,  p.  191)  inserts  the  following  observation  on  ibis  subject  in  his 
elucidation  of  the  obscure  passages  in  the  Wastt  and  the  Wajiz,  where  he 
explains  the  third  chapter  of  the  section  on  deposits:  44  It  is  related  that  Ata 
44  sent  bis  female  slaves  to  his  guests."  But  in  my  opinion  this  is  highly  im- 
probable, for  even  were  it  considered  lawful,  jealousy  and  manly  feelings 
would  prevent  it ;  and  how  could  an  illustrious  imam  like  him  be  even  sus- 
pected of  such  a  thing :  my  only  motive  for  speaking  of  it  here  is  the  singu- 
larity of  the  doctrine  itself. —  Ala  was  black  in  colour,  blind  of  an  eye,  flat- 
nosed,  having  the  use  of  only  one  arm,  lame  of  a  leg,  and  woolly-haired  ;  when 
advanced  in  life  he  lost  the  use  of  his  sight.  Sulaiman  Ibn  Rafi  said  :  "I 
14  went  into  the  Sacred  Mosque  and  saw  all  the  people  assembled  around  some 
14  person,  and  on  looking  to  see  who  it  was,  heboid!  there  was  Ata  sitting  on 
44  the  ground  and  looking  like  a  black  crow."  He  died  A.H.  1 1 5  (A.  D.  733- V; 
some  say  1 1 4,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  It  is  related,  however,  by  Ibn 
Abi  Laila  (G)  that  Ata  performed  the  pilgrimage  seventy  times  and  lived  to  the 
441  age  of  one  hundred. — Al-Janad  is  the  name  of  a  well  known  town  in  Yemen, 
which  has  produced  many  learned  men. 

(1)  Abo  Abd  AlUh  JAbir  Ibn  Abd  Allah  a*-Salami  al-Aiisari  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Salima  and  one 
of  the  Xnthn)  embraced  Itlamiim  one  rear  before  the  fir«l  pact  made  » lib  Muhammad  at  al-Akaba  {Abulfed<e 
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Annaht,  tom.l.  p.53i,and  was  present  «l  the  second.  He  died  A. II.  78  A.D.6ff7-8  ,  aped  ninely-four  years. 
— ;.Viy"i»m.  SiaratSalaf.) 

{i;  The  HTe  of  ai-Zuhri  will  be  found  amongst  those  of  the  Muhammad*. 

(3  The  life  of  Katada  is  given  by  lbn  Khallikan. 

H;  Hi.  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(3)  In  the  autograph  the  word  ,Jj-.^o  i*  written  with  a  ilnmma  on  the  last  letter,  which  indicate*  ll  to  be 
in  the  nominative  case.  Were  ibis  reading  admitted,  the  verse  would  signify:  "  (iod  forbid  that  the  closing 
••  up  of  the  wounds  in  bleeding  hearts  should  destroy  piety;"  and  the  point  of  the  anecdote  would  be  lo»t. 

(8;  This  is  the  Muhammad  lbn  Abi  I  nila  whose  life  will  be  found  further  on.  He  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Abd  ar-ltahman  lbn  Abi  Laila  whose  life  has  been  given  page  (M  of  this  volume,  and  who  was  Ins 


AL-MUKANNA  AL-KHORASAM. 

Al-Mukanna  al-Khoriisani  'the  rei/ed  impostor  of  khorasdri  ',  whose  real  name 
was  Ata,  hut  whose  father's  name  is  unknown  to  me,  began  his  life  as  a  fuller 
at  Marw.  Having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  'natural  magic  and  incanta- 
tions, he  pretended  to  he  animated  hy  the  divinity,  which  had  passed  to  him  hy 
transmigration,  and  he  said  to  his  partisans  and  followers:  "Almighty  (»<*! 
"  entered  into  the  figure  of  Adam,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  he  told  the 
44  angels  to  adore  Adam,  and  they  adored  him  except  fhlU,  who  proudly  refused  I  :, 
44  and  who  thus  justly  merited  the  divine  wrath.  From  the  figure  of  Adam. 
44  God  passed  into  that  of  Noah,  and  from  Noah  to  each  of  the  prophets  suc- 
44  cessively,  and  of  the  sages,  till  he  appeared  in  the  figure  of  Ahu  Muslim  al- 
44  Khorasani  (rol.  II.  p.  100  ,  from  whom  he  passed  into  me."  His  assertions 
having  ohtained  heliefwith  some  people,  they  adored  him  and  took  up  arms  in 

his  defence,  notwithstanding  the  horrihle  extravagance  of  his  pretensions  and  > 

the  deformity  of  his  person.    He  was  low  in  stature,  ill  made,  hlind  of  an  eve. 

and  a  stutterer ;  he  never  let  his  face  he  seen,  hut  always  veiled  it  with  a  mask 

of  gold,  and  it  was  from  this  circumstance  that  he  received  his  name.  The 

influence  which  he  exercised  over  the  minds  of  his  followers  was  acquired  by 

the  delusive  miracles  which  he  wrought  in  their  sight  by  means  of  magic  and 

incantations.    One  of  the  deceptions  which  he  exhibited  to  them  was  the  image 
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of  a  moon,  which  rose  so  as  to  ho  visible  to  the  distance  of  a  two  months' 
journey,  after  which  it  set  ;  and  he  thus  inspired  them  with  the  firmest  belief 
in  his  words.     It  is  to  this  moon  that  Abu  'l-Ala  al-Maarri  fro/.  /.  />.  O't 
alludes  in  the  following  line  : 

Awake  ( from  the  dtlutiomt  of  lore) !  that  full  moon  (2)  whose  head  is  shrouded  in  a 
veil  is  a  false  and  delusive  object,  like  the  moon  of  the  veiled  impostor 

This  verse  forms  part  of  a  long  katida.  Abu  'l-Kasim  Hibat  Allah  Ibn  Sina 
al-Mulk,  another  poel  whose  life  we  shall  give  in  this  work,  speaks  of  this  moon 
also  in  a  long  poem  of  his,  where  he  says  : 

Beware  1  the  veiled  [impoHor't]  rising  moon  is  not  more  pregnant  with  magic  than  the 
glances  of  that  turbaned  moon. 

When  the  reputation  of  al-Mukanna's  conduct  became  public,  the  people 
rose  up  against  him  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  which  served  him  as  a  place  of 
refuge.  Perceiving  that  death  was  inevitable,  he  assembled  his  women  and 
gave  them  a  poisoned  drink ;  after  which  he  swallowed  a  draught  of  the  same 
liquor  and  expired.  On  entering  the  castle,  the  Moslims  put  all  his  followers 
to  the  sword.  This  occurred  A.  H.  163  (A.  D.  771WU)):  may  God's  curse  be 
upon  him!  and  may  God  protect  us  from  deceptions! — I  never  found  the  name 
or  the  situation  of  this  castle  mentioned  by  any  person,  till  I  read  in  Shihab  ad- 
din  (Ydk&t)  al-Ilamawis  (3)  work,  wherein  he  treats  of  the  places  which  bear 
the  same  name,  that  there  are  four  places  called  Satubi,  and  that  one  of  them, 
situated  in  Transoxiana,  had  been  inhabited  by  al-Mukanna  al-Khariji  the  herclir 
rebel).  This  appears  to  be  the  castle  in  question. —  I  have  since  found,  in  the 
history  of  Khorasan,  that  it  is  the  very  one,  and  that  it  is  situated  in  the  can- 
ton of  Kassh  (•'♦). 

1   Koran,  sural  3,  verse  32. 

i  In  poetrj  a  full  moon  means  a  handsome  face 

3  His  life  is  given  by  lbn  Ktullikan. 

t,  kassh  lies  in  Trantotiaiva.— I  feel  il  necessary  to  make  an  observation  on  the  passage  comiirciiciiig  v.ith 
/  ncrer  found  the  name.  It  bat  been  added  in  the  margin  of  the  autograph  by  Ibn  khallikan  himself,  but 
this  last  phrase,  I  have  $inre  found  in  the  hiilory  of  a'Aoroidn.  tie.,  docs  not  eiltt  in  that  manuscript, 
although  given  in  others.    I  merely  notice  tbe  fart  here,  reserving  my  conclusion  for  another  occasion. 
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1KRIMA. 

Abu  Abd  Allah  Ikrima  Ibn  AM  Allah,  a  match  of  Abd  Allah  Ihn  Abbas,  drew 
his  origin  from  the  Berbers  of  Maghrib.  He  belonged  first  to  al-Iluzain  Ibn  14» 
al-IIirr  (I)  al-Anbari,  by  whom  he  was  given  to  Ibn  Abbas,  who  was  then  go- 
vernor of  Basra  (2)  for  Ali  Ibn  AliTalib.  His  new  master  took  great  pains  in 
teaching  him  the  Koran  and  the  Sunna,  and  gave  him  (the)  Arabic  names  (by 
tchirh  he  teas  thenceforward  known).  Ikrima  transmitted  Traditions  on  the  au- 
thority of  Ibn  Abbas,  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar  (vol.  I.  p.  567),  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ami 
Ibn  al-Aasi  (3),  Abu  Huraira  (vol.  I.  p.  570),  Abu  Said  al-Khudri  (V,  al-IIasan 
Ihn  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib,  and  Aaisha.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  tdbU  and  juris- 
consults of  Mekka,  (but)  he  was  constantly  removing  from  one  town  to  another. 
It  is  related  that  Ihn  Abbas  himself  had  ordered  him  to  go  forth  and  give 
fatwas  to  the  people.  Said  Ibn  Jubair  fro/.  /.  p.  564)  having  been  asked  if  he 
knew  of  any  person  more  learned  than  himself,  answered  :  "  Ikrima.'  The 
Kharijite  opinions  held  by  Ikrima  exposed  him  to  the  animadversion  of  the 
public.  He  taught  Traditions  (as  has  been  just  said)  on  the  authority  of  a 
number  of  Muhammad's  companions,  and  Traditions  were  given  on  his  autho- 
rity by  az-Zuhri,  Amr  Ibn  Dinar  (vol.  I.  p.  580),  as-Shabi  vol.  II.  p.  V,  Abu 
Ishak  as-Sabii  (5),  and  others.  His  master  Ibn  Abbas  died  without  giving  him 
his  liberty,  ami  Ali,  the  son  of  Ibn  Abbas,  sold  him  to  Khalid  Ibn  Yazid  Ibn 
Moawia  for  four  thousand  dinars,  but  Ikrima  went  to  him  and  said  :  "  There  is 
"  no  good  in  you ;  you  have  sold  your  father's  learning  for  four  thousand 
"  dinars."  On  this  Ali  obtained  Khalid's  consent  to  annul  the  bargain,  and 
granted  Ikrima  his  liberty.  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Ilarith  relates  as  follows:  "I 
"  went  to  visit  Ali  the  son  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abbas,  and  I  saw  Ikrima  tied  uj> 
44  at  the  door  of  a  privy,  on  which  I  said  :  '  Is  it  thus  that  you  treat  your  slave?' 
44  To  which  he  replied :  4  Know  that  that  fellow  has  told  lies  of  my  rather.'  " 
Ikrima  died  A.H.  1 07  (A.  D.  725-6) ;  others  say  1 06,  or  105,  or  115;  he  was 
then  aged  eighty  or  eighty-four  years.  Muhammad  Ibn  Saad  (6)  relates  the 
following  circumstances  on  the  authority  of  al-YVakidi  f7),  who  states  that  he 
learned  them  from  Khalid  Ibn  al-Kasim  al-Bayadi .-  44  Ikrima  and  the  poet  Ku- 
44  thayir,  the  lover  of  Azza,  died  in  the  year  105  and  on  the  same  day  ;  in  the 
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"  afternoon,  funeral  prayers  were  said  over  them  at  the  usual  place;  I  was  pre- 
"  sent  at  the  ceremony,  and  the  people  said  :  '  Our  most  learned  jurisconsult 
"  and  our  best  poet  are  dead.'  "  They  both  died  at  Medina,  hut  some  state, 
erroneously  however,  that  Ikrirna's  death  took  place  at  al-Kairawan.  Ikrima 
was  much  addicted  to  travelling  in  distant  countries,  and  he  visited,  amongst 
either  places,  Khurasan,  Ispahan,  and  Egypt. — The  primitive  signification  of 
the  won!  Ikrima  is  o  hen-pigeon,  hut  it  was  subsequently  employed  as  a  proper 
name  for  persons. — Omara  Ihu  Hamza,  the  maicla  of  al-Manstir,  so  noted  for 
his  vanity  (8),  was  descended  from  Ikrima  ;  according  to  the  Khatib  (vol.  I. 
p.  7.V,  he  was  the  son  of  Ikrirna's  daughter  9  . 

:..)  The  .UlOgrapb  b«»jjl. 

12  Sop  vol.  I.  page  665,  jiih!  note. 

(3i  Abd  AlUh  the  ion  of  Amr  Ibn  al-Aasi  embraced  Islamism  previously  lo  hi«  father's  conversion,  and  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  Prophet  to  wrl(«  lo  his  parent  and  inform  him  of  the  doctrine*  of  hi*  new  faith. 
He  was  only  thirteen  years  younger  than  his  father,  and  he  often  reproached  bim  for  his  turbulent  and  sedi- 
tlnu*  conduct.  By  his  profound  devotion  and  learning  he  obtained  general  respect,  and  he  died  A.  H.  72 
(A.  I).  6*1-2),  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  The  place  of  his  death  is  not  known  with  certainty;  some  au- 
thorities say  Syria,  and  others.  Egypt  or  Mekka  or  Tair.-(Ta«IA  MS.  No.  361,  fol.  40.) 

i4)  Aba  Said  Saad  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Sinan  Ibu  Thalab  al-Khudri  [of  Iht  Inb*  ofKhudra)  was  one  of  Muham- 
•'  ad'  companion*  and  an  anidr  of  the  third  class.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  year*  he  took  up  arm*  for  the 
Hropi'iet  and  accompanied  his  father  to  Ohod.  When  the  Moslim  troops  were  passed  in  review  before  the  battlr. 
he  was  found  lo  be  too  young  and  sent  back.  The  rather  fell  at  Ohod,  and  the  ton  afterwarj*  accompa- 
nied the  Prophet  in  twelve  of  his  expedition*.  He  died  al  Medina.  A.  II.  74  (A.  D.  693-4).  and  was  interred  in 
the  Bakl  cemetery.—  (Xujim.    Stor  at-Salaf.  Talkth.) 

,3:  The  life  of  as-Sabll  is  given  in  tbU  volume. 

(Hi  The  life  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Saad  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

■  7)  The  life  of  al-WAkidi  will  be  found  further  on. 

(Hi  Omara  Ibo  Hamia  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Yaild  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  a  ma*la  to  al-Abba*  Ibn  Abd  al  Malik,  was  a 
kdlib  ill  the  service  of  the  khalif  al-Mansur,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  receivership  of  the  revenues  of  Basra. 
HU  style  was  remarkable  for  purity  and  elegance,  and  hi*  liberality  unbounded.  He  carried  bis  vanity,  how- 
e»cr,  to  so  great  an  eitreme,  that  it  was  proverbially  said:  "Such  a  one  is  vainer  than  Omara  Ibn  Hamsa." 
Some  persons  obtained  from  him  a  gift  of  one  hundred  thousand  dirhims,  and  when  be  was  informed  by  bis 
rhamberlain  that  they  had  come  to  thank  him  for  his  generosity,  he  answered  :  ••  Tell  them  that  I  have  deli- 
••  vercd  them  from  the  opprobrium  of  poverty,  and  shall  not  impose  upon  them  the  burden  of  gratitude." 
Numerous  other  anecdotes  arc  related  of  his  eicessive  vanity.  A  palace  in  Baghdad  called  the  hotel  of  Omara 
;,ldr  OmAra  was  so  called  after  him.  He  died  A.  H.  1W  (A.  O.  814-3).-  {Abridgtd  History  of  Baghdad  by 
the  Khatib.  No.  634,  fol.  6  et  146.  An-NujUm  as-Zdkira,  in  anno.)  Some  anecdotes  respecting  bim  will  be 
found  in  thi*  work. 


l«;  Read  I^k  ^1. 
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ZAIN  AL-AABID1N. 

Abu  l-Hasan  Ali,  the  son  of  al-Husain,  the  son  of  AH  Ibn  Abi  Talib,  is  gene- 
rally known  by  the  appellation  of  Zain  al-Aabidin  (the  ornament  of  the  adorers), 
but  was  sometimes  designated  as  Ali  the  Less.  As  none  of  the  other  children  of 
al-Husain  left  issue,  all  his  descendants  arc  sprung  from  this  son.  Zain  al- 
Aabidin  is  one  of  the  twelve  imams,  and  ranks  among  the  principal  Tdbis. 
It  was  observed  by  az-Zuhri  that  he  never  met  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Koraish 
possessing  nobler  qualities  than  he.  His  mother  Sulafa  was  daughter  to  Yez- 
degird,  the  last  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  she  was  aunt  to  the  mother  of  Yazid 
Ibn  al-Walid  the  Omaiyide,  surnamed  an-ISakis.  When  Kulaiba  Ibn  Muslim 
al-Bahili,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Khorasan,  had  overthrown  the  royal  dynasty 
of  Persia  and  slain  Fairuz  tiie  son  of  Yezdegird,  he  sent  the  two  daughters  of 
the  latter  to  al-Hajjaj  Ibu  Yusuf  ath-Thakafi  (vol.  I.  p.  356;,  who  was  then 
governor  of  Irak  and  Khorasan.  Al-Hajjaj  kept  one  of  them  for  himself  and 
sent  the  other,  whose  name  was  Shah  Farid,  to  al-Walid  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik,  445 
and  she  bore  him  his  son  Yazid,  who  was  afterwards  surnamed  an-Nakis 
(the  diminisher),  because  he  diminished  the  donations,  or  pay,  granted  to  the 
troops.  Zain  al-Aabidin  was  also  called  Ibn  al-Khiaratain  (the  ton  of  the  ttco 
preferred  ones),  because  the  Prophet  had  said :  "Of  all  the  human  race, 
44  Almighty  God  has  preferred  two  (families);  the  tribe  of  Kuraish  amongst 
44  the  Arabs,  and  the  Persians  amongst  the  foreign  nations."  Abu  '1-Kasim 
az-Zamakshari  relates  the  following  circumstance  in  his  work  entitled  Rabl 
al-Abrdr  :  44  Amongst  ihe  number  of  the  Persian  captives  brought  to  Me- 
"  dina  by  the  Companions,  in  the  khalifate  of  Omar  Ibn  al-Khatlab,  were 
44  three  daughters  of  Yezdegird.  When  they  had  sold  the  other  prisoners, 
44  Omar  ordered  them  to  sell  the  daughters  of  Yezdegird  also,  but  Ali  said: 
■4  4  The  daughters  of  kings  are  not  to  be  treated  as  those  of  the  common 
44  people.' — 4  And  what  must  be  done  with  them?'  said  Omar. —  Ali  replied: 
4  4  4  Let  a  price  be  set  upon  them,  to  be  paid  by  him  who  wfshes  to  possess 
44  them.'  This  proposal  having  received  Omar's  consent,  Ali  bought  them  all, 
44  and  gave  one  of  them  to  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar,  another  to  his  own  son  al- 
44  Husain,  and  the  third  to  his  ward  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Abu  Bakr  as-Sid- 
vol.  ii.  27 
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44  dik.  Alul  Allah's  concul)ine  bore  him  a  son  named  Salim,  al-llusain's  bore 
44  Zain  al-Aabidin,  and  Muhammad's  lx>re  al-Kasim.  These  lliree  ehildren 
44  were  cousins  by  (he  mothers'  side,  and  their  mothers  were  daughters  to  Yez- 
44  degird  (1  ."—  Al-Muharrad  gives  the  following  anecdote  in  his  Kdmil :  44  A 
44  man  of  the  tribe  of  Kuraish,  whose  name  was  not  mentioned  to  me,  made  a 
44  relation  which  I  here  give: — I  used  to  sit  in  company  with  Said  Ihn  al- 
,4  Musaiyab  [vol.  I.  p.  568",  and  he  asked  me  one  day  who  were  my  maternal 
44  uncles?  to  which  I  replied  that  my  mother  was  a  slave-girl.  It  seemed  to 
44  me  that  this  answer  diminished  his  regard  for  me,  but  I  waited  for  some  time, 
44  and  Salim,  the  son  of  AIkI  Allah,  the  son  of  Omar  Ihn  al-Khattah  entered.  \V  hen 
44  he  withdrew,  I  said  :  4  Pray,  sir,  who  is  that  ?  — 4  Good  God  !'  exclaimed  he, 
44  4  how  is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  know  so  eminent  a  person  of  your  own 
44  tribe?  whv,  that  is  Salim,  the  son  of  AM  Allah,  the  son  of  Omar  Ihn  al-Khal- 
44  tab.' — 4  And  who,'  said  1,  4  was  his  mother?"  — 4  A  slave-girl,'  was  his  reply. 
44  Then  came  in  Kasim,  the  son  of  Muhammad  lbn  Abi  Bakr,  who  sat  down  for 
44  some  time  and  then  retired.  4  Pray,  sir,'  said  1,  4  who  is  that?'  —  4  How! 
44  exclaimed  he,  4  you  do  not  know  so  eminent  a  person  of  your  own  family  ? 
44  how  very  strange!  why,  that  is  al-Kasim  the  son  of  Muhammad  lbn  Abi 
44  Bakr  as-Siddik.' — 4  And  who,'  said  1,  4  was  his  mother?' — 4  A  slave  girl.' 
44  I  waited  yet  longer,  and  Ali,  the  son  of  al-Husain,  the  son  of  Ali  lbn  Talib  en- 
44  tered.  When  he  went  away,  I  said  to  lbn  al-Musiiyah :  4  Pray,  sir,  who  is 
44  that  ?' — 4  That  is  a  person,'  replied  he,  4  whom  it  is  impossible  for  a  Muslim 
44  not  to  know;  that  is  Ali,  the  son  of  al-Husain,  the  son  of  Ali  lbn  Abi  Talib!' 
44  — 4  Who  was  his  mother?'  said  I. — 4  A  slave-girl  !'  he  replied.  On  this  I 
44  addressed  him  in  these  terms:  4  I  remarked,  sir,  that  your  regard  for  me  was 
44  lessened  when  you  learned  that  my  mother  was  a  slave-girl  ;  but  do  not  these 
44  persons  resemble  me  in  the  same  respect  ?'  From  that  moment  I  acquired 
44  increased  favour  in  the  sight  of  al-Musaiyab." — The  people  of  Medina  had  a 
dislike  to  taking  concubines,  but  their  feelings  on  this  jKjint  were  completely 
changed  when  Ali,  the  son  of  al-Husain,  al-Kasim  the  son  of  Muhammad,  and 
Salim  the  son  of  Abd  Allah  grew  up  and  surpassed  every  person  in  the  city  by 
their  piety  and  their  knowledge  of  the  law. — lbn  Kulaiba  mentions,  in  his  Kiltlli 
al-Matirif,  that  Zain  al-Aabidin's  mother  was  a  native  of  Sind  and  that  her  name 
was  Sulafa;  others  however  call  her  Ghazala,  and  God  knows  best  which  is  right. 
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— Zain  al-Aahidin  was  most  attentive  to  his  mother,  and  it  was  said  to  him: 
"  You  are  certainly  a  most  dutiful  son,  hut  why  do  we  not  see  you  cat  out  of 
"(he  same  dish  with  her?"  To  which  lie  replied  :  "Because  1  should  lie 
44  afraid  that  in  stretching  forth  my  hand  to  take  a  morsel,  that  morsel  might 
44  he  one  on  which  she  had  already  cast  her  eyes;  and  1  should  have  thus  com- 
"  milled  an  undutiful  act."  The  story  of  Aim  l-Mikhassh  with  his  son  (2)  is 
quite  the  contrary  of  the  foregoing,  for  he  said  :  44  I  had  a  daughter  who  sat  at 
44  tahle  with  me,  and  put  forth  a  hand  like  a  hunch  of  dates,  joined  to  an  arm 
44  long  and  while)  like  the  crown-hud  of  the  palm-tree,  and  she  never  cast  her 
14  eyes  on  a  good  morsel  without  offering  it  to  me.  I  found  a  hushand  for  her, 
44  and  I  had  after  that  a  son  who  sat  with  me  at  tahle,  and  put  forth  a  hand 
44  broad  and  black)  like  the  scale  3;  of  a  palm-tree,  joined  to  an  arm  like  the 
44  cross  post  of  a  tent-frame;  and,  by  Allah  !  he  never  cast  his  eyes  on  a  nice 
44  hit,  hut  his  hand  had  already  seized  it/' — Ihn  Kutait>a  says  in  his  Kitdb  al- 
Madrif  that  on  the  death  of  Zain  al-Aabidin's  father,  his  mother  married  Zu- 
haid  /»  ,  his  father's  mania,  and  he  himself  enfranchised  one  of  his  slave-girls 
and  married  her.  This  conduct  drew  upon  him  a  letter  of  reproaches  from 
AM  al-Malik  Ihn  Marwan,  hut  he  replied  to  it  in  these  words  :  "  Ye  have  in  the  444 
"  ajHnlle  nf  God  an  excellent  crnmple  .V,  and  he  manumitted  and  married  Saliva 
44  the  daughter  of  Huaiya  Ihn  Akhtah;  he  manumitted  also  Zaid  Ihn  Haritha 
14  and  gave  him  in  marriage  Zainah  Bint  Jahsh,  the  daughter  of  his  paternal 
44  aunt." — The  merits  and  excellencies  of  Zain  al-Aahidin  are  beyond  enume- 
ration. He  was  born  on  a  Friday,  in  one  of  the  months  of  A.  II.  38  (A.  D. 
638-9  ;  he  died  at  Medina,  A.  H.  94  (A.  D.  712-3),  some  say  96  [or  92],  and 
was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  al-Baki,  in  the  tomb  of  his  uncle  al-IIasan  Ihn 
Ali.  The  mausoleum  in  which  they  arc  deposited  contains  also  the  tomb  of 
al-Abbas. 

(1   This  if  in  contradiction  with  lbn  Khalliktn's  o»n  .taiemem. 
2:  Read         ^  Ik*1! 

3  What  is  meant  by  the  tcah  of  the  palm-tree  it  the  broad  ciercscence  on  the  trunk  ki  nhich  the  Hem 
nf  the  leaf  *a„  MUchcd,  and  which  remains  »hen  the  leaf  fall*  off. 
i4   Read  in  the  printed  tint  Jk_)\j. 
Si  Koran,  sarat  33,  verse  21. 
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ALI  AR-RIDA. 


Abu  'l-Hasan  AH  ar-Rida  'I;,  the  son  of  Mvisa  al-Kazim,  the  son  of  Jaafar 
as-Sadik,  the  son  of  Muhammad  al-Bakir,  the  son  of  Ali  Zain  al-Aabidin,  him 
whose  life  has  been  just  given,  is  considered  by  (that  sect  of  the  Shities  called) 
the  Imamites  as  one  of  the  twelve  imams.  Al-Mamun  married  him  to  his 
daughter  Omm  Habib,  and  having  nominated  him  successor  to  the  khalifate, 
he  caused  his  name  to  be  inscribed  as  tuck)  on  the  gold  and  silver  coinage.  In 
executing  this  resolution,  al-Mamun  proceeded  in  the  following  manner  :  When 
in  the  city  of  Marw,  he  had  a  census  taken  of  all  the  male  and  female  descend- 
ants of  al-Abbas,  and  found  that  their  number  was  thirty-three  thousand,  old 
and  young  (2).  He  then  sent  for  Ali  (ar-Rida  ,  and  having  granted  him  a  most 
honourable  reception,  he  convoked  the  principal  officers  of  the  empire  and  in- 
formed them  that,  after  examining  throughout  the  descendants  of  al-Abbas  and 
those  of  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib,  he  did  not  find  amongst  them  a  more  excellent 
person  than  Ali  'ar-Rida \  nor  one  better  entitled  to  the  empire.  He  then  de- 
clared him  his  successor,  and  ordered  the  black  standards  and  livery  of  the  AbbA- 
tules)  to  be  suppressed.  When  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  reached  those 
descendants  of  al-Abbas  who  were  in  Irak,  they  fell  that  resolute  measures 
were  necessary  to  prevent  the  supreme  authority  from  passing  out  of  the  hands 
of  their  family,  and  they  in  consequence  pronounced  the  deposition  of  al-Ma- 
mun  and  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  his  uncle,  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Mahdi,  whom  they 
declared  khalif.  This  event  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  Muharram, 
A.  H.  202  (25th  July,  A.D.  817  ;;  some  say,  however,  that  it  occurred  in  A.  II. 
203.  It  would  lie  too  long  to  relate  the  particulars  of  this  event,  the  results  of 
which  are  well  known;  we  have  besides  given  a  summary  sketch  of  them  in  the 
life  of  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Mahdi  (vol.  I.  />.  17).  Ali  ar-Rida  was  born  at  Medina, 
on  a  Friday,  in  the  year  1 53  (A.  D.  770;,  but  this  is  contradicted  by  other 
statements,  which  place  his  birth  in  A.  H.  151,  on  the  7th  or  8th  of  Shawwal, 
or  on  the  6th  of  that  month.  He  died  in  the  city  of  Tus  on  the  last  day  of 
Safar,  A.  H.  202  (September,  A.  D.  817;,  or,  according  to  others,  on  the  5th  of 
Zu  l-Hijja,  or  the  13th  of  Zu  '1-Kaada,  A.  H.  203  (May,  A.  D.  819).  Al- 
Mamun  said  the  funeral  service  over  him  and  had  him  buried  near  the  tomb  of 
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his  own  father  ar-Rashid.  His  death  was  caused  by  eating  too  many  grapes  ; 
hut  some  attribute  it  to  a  slow  poison.  It  is  of  him  that  Abu  Nuwas  speaks 
in  the  following  lines: 

People  said  to  me:  "  You  are  the  ablest  of  all  men  in  the  various  styles  of  noble 
"discourse:  your  eulogies,  expressed  in  admirable  verse,  are  a  blossom  filling  the 
'•  hand  of  him  who  culls  it  with  a  fruit  of  pearls.  Why  then  have  you  neglected  to  ce- 
lebrate the  son  of  Musa  and  extol  the  noble  qualities  united  in  his  person?"  My 
answer  was:  "  I  am  unable  to  utter  praises  suited  to  the  merits  of  an  imam  to  whose 
"  father  (//.<■  angel)  Gabriel  acted  as  a  sen  ant  (3  .  " 

He  composed  these  verses  because  one  of  his  companions  had  said  to  him  :  "  I 
"  never  saw  a  more  shameless  fellow  than  you ;  there  is  not  a  soi  l  of  wine  nor 
"  beast  of  chase  but  you  have  made  some  verses  on  it ;  and  here  is  Ali  Ibn  Musa 
"  ar-Rida,  living  in  vour  own  time,  and  yet  you  have  never  noticed  him.1'  To 
this  Abu  Nuwas  replied:  "By  Allah!  my  silence  has  no  other  motive  than 
"  the  respect  I  bear  him;  it  befits  not  a  person  of  my  rank  to  compose  verses  on 
41  a  man  like  him."  Some  time  after  this,  he  recited  the  piece  here  given. 
The  following  lines  were  pronounced  by  him  also  in  praise  of  ar-Rida,  ;'■'♦)  and 
mention  is  made  of  the  circumstance  (by  Ibn  al-Jauzi)  in  the  Shuzftr  al-OkM 
under  the  year  '201  or  20:2. 

The  immaculate  'descendants  of  AH,)  the  pure  of  heart!  whenever  their  name  is  pro- 
nounced, benedictions  accompany  it.  He  whoso  descent  you  cannot  trace  up  to  Ali, 
has  no  title  to  boast  of  ancient  ancestry.  When  God  created  and  established  the 
world,  he  made  you  pure,  O  mortals !  and  chose  you  for  his  own ;  but  you  (ton*  of  Ali!) 
are  the  noblest  of  mankind ;  it  is  you  who  possess  the  knowledge  of  [God's)  book  and  of 
the  meaning  conveyed  by  its  surats  [a). 

Al-Mamun  said  one  day  to  Ali  Ibn  Musa:  "  What  do  your  brethren  say  ot 
"our  grandfather  al-Abbas  Ibn  Abd  al-Muttalib  ?"— "  That,"  replied  Ali, 
"  which  they  ought  to  say  or  a  man  (*o  highly  favoured)  that,  when  God  imposed 
"  on  his  creatures  obedience  to  the  Prophet,  He  prescribed  to  the  Prophet  the 
"  duty  of  obedience  towards  him(Gj."  On  receiving  this  answer,  al-Mamun 
oi-dered  him  a  present  of  one  million  of  dirhims.  His  brother  Zaid  Ibn  Musa 
having  revolted  at  Basra  against  al-Mamiin  and  given  the  inhabitants  a  prey  to 
violence  and  rapine,  this  klialif  sent  Ali  Ibn  Musa  to  turn  him  from  his  evil 
courses.  On  meeting  him  Ali  said:  "Woe  he  to  thee,  0  Zaid!  thou  hast 
"  treated  the  Moslims  of  Basra  most  cruelly,  and  yet  thou  callest  thyself  a  son 
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44  of  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the  Prophet.  By  Allah!  the  Prophet  himself  is 
4'  thy  greatest  foe.  Know  that  he  who  pretends  to  derive  honourable  qualities 
44  from  God's  Prophet,  should  manifest  the  same  to  others  (7)."  When  this 
discourse  was  related  to  al-Mamun,  he  burst  into  tears  and  exclaimed  :  4 '  It  is 
44  thus  that  all  the  members  of  the  Prophet's  family  should  be!"  The  last 
words  of  Ali  Ibn  Musa's  reprimand  convey  an  idea  which  he  had  borrowed  from 
a  saying  of  Zain  al-Aabidin's  (him  whose  life  has  been  just  given).  That  imam 
always  travelled  incognito,  and  when  asked  his  motive,  he  replied:  44  1  detest 
44  assuming  the  qualities  to  which  my  descent  from  the  Prophet  entitles  me, 
44  when  I  cannot  manifest  them  to  others." 


[1 1  Ar-Rida  slgnlAcs  (At  atctpltd,  the  pleating.  This  surname  wm  given  to  him  by  al-Maman  on  rvomi- 
natinp  him  successor  lo  ihe  empire.  Abu  Wed*  says  that  Ibe  full  lille  was:  ar-Rida  min  Aal  Muham- 
mad, which  Rciske  has  rendered  by  communibut  voli$  tlerttu  <  ir  dt  gtntilitate  Muhammtdit,  but  I  bHioe 
it  to  mean  atceptiuimut  apud  Drum  vir  a>  grntilitatt  Muhammedit. 

Ill  This  seems  to  be  an  exaggeration. 

(3:  The  poet  meant  the  imam's  forefather  Muhammad,  lo  whom  Gabriel  was  tent  with  the  different  passages 
of  the  Koran. 

i  V  The  phrase  which  follows  is  written  in  the  margin  of  the  autograph,  but  has  been  scored  out. 

(8)  Some  of  the  Shlite  sects  believe  that  every  verse  of  the  Koran  has  not  only  a  literal,  but  a  hidden 
meaning;  whirh  lint  is  known  to  their  imam  alone. 

<6)  This  precept  is  not  in  the  Koran.  The  author  of  the  Majmd  al-Akbab  (MS.  fondi  St  Germain,  No.  131 J 
states,  in  his  life  of  al- Abbas,  that  the  Prophet  treated  him  with  the  deference  and  respect  due  to  a  parent 
7  Literally:  "He  that  takes  by  the  Prophet  should  gnc  by  him." 


ABU  L-HASAN  AL-ASKARI. 

Abu  I-Hasan  Ali  al-Askari,  surnamed  al-Hadi  (the  director),  and  held  by  the 
imdmite  Shiites  as  one  of  the  twelve  imams,  was  the  son  of  Muhammad  al-Jawad 
and  the  grandson  of  Ali  ar-Rida ;  having  just  given  the  life  of  the  latter,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  trace  up  the  genealogy  farther  'as  it  will  be  found  there\ 
Secret  information  having  been  given  to  al-Mutawakkil  that  this  imam  had  a 
quantity  of  arms,  books,  and  other  objects  for  the  use  of  his  followers  concealed 
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in  his  house,  and  being  induced  hy  malicious  reports  to  believe  that  he  aspired 
to  the  empire,  he  sent  one  night  some  soldiers  of  the  Turkish  guard  to  break 
in  on  him  when  he  least  expected  such  a  visit.  Tbey  found  him  <|uile  alone 
and  locked  up  in  his  room,  clothed  in  a  hair-shirt,  his  head  covered  with  a 
woollen  cloak,  and  turned  with  his  face  in  die  direction  of  Mekka  ;  chanting, 
in  this  attitude,  some  verses  of  the  Koran  expressive  of  God's  promises  and 
threats,  and  having  no  oilier  carpet  between  him  and  the  earth  than  sand  and 
gravel.  He  was  carried  off  in  that  attire  and  brought,  in  the  depth  of  the 
night,  before  al-Mutawakkil,  who  was  then  engaged  in  drinking  wine.  On 
seeing  him,  the  khalif  received  him  with  respect,  and  being  informed  that  no- 
thing had  been  found  in  bis  house  to  justify  the  suspicions  cast  upon  him,  he 
sealed  bim  by  his  side  and  offered  him  the  goblet  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
44  Commander  of  the  faithful !"  said  Abu  l-Hasan,  "  a  liquor  such  as  dial  was 
44  never  yet  combined  widi  my  flesh  and  blood  ;  dispense  me  therefore  from 
44  taking  it."  The  khalif  acceded  to  his  request  and  then  asked  him  to  repeat 
some  verses  which  might  amuse  him.  Abu  l-Hasan  replied  that  be  knew  by 
heart  very  little  poetry;  but  al-Mutawakkil  having  insisted,  he  recited  these 
lines  : 

They  passed  the  night  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  protected  by  valiant  warriors, 
but  their  place  of  refuge  availed  them  not.  After  all  their  pomp  and  power,  they  had  440 
to  descend  from  their  lofty  fortresses  to  the  custody  of  the  tomb.  O  what  a  dreadful 
change !  Their  graves  had  already  received  them  when  a  voice  was  heard  exclaiming : 
"  Where  are  the  thrones,  the  crow  ns,  and  the  robes  of  state  ?  where  are  now  the  faces  once 
*'  so  delicate,  which  were  shaded  by  veils  and  protected  by  the  curtains  of  the  audience- 
"  hall  (1)*" — To  this  demand,  the  tomb  gave  answer  sufficient:  "The  worms,"  it  said, 
"  are  now  revelling  upon  those  faces;  long  had  these  men  been  eating  and  drinking, 
"  but  now  they  are  eaten  in  their  turn." 

Every  person  present  was  filled  with  apprehension  for  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali's  safety : 
they  feared  that  al-Mutawakkil,  in  the  first  burst  of  indignation,  would  have 
vented  his  wrath  upon  him;  but  they  perceived  the  khalif  weeping  bitterly,  the 
tears  trickling  down  his  beard,  and  all  die  assembly  wept  with  him.  Al-Muta- 
wakkil  then  ordered  the  wine  to  be  removed,  after  which  he  said  :  "  Tell  me  ! 
14  Abu  'l-Hasan!  are  you  in  debt?" — 44 Yes,"  replied  ihe  other,  44I  owe  four 
44  thousand  dinars."  The  khalif  oidered  ibat  sum  to  lie  given  him,  and  sent  him 
home  with  marks  of  the  highest  respect. — Abu 'l-Hasan  was  born  at  Medina,  A.H. 
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214,  on  Sunday,  the  1 3th  of  Rajab  (Sept.  A.  D.  829);  others  say  on  the  day  of 
Arafa  'the  9th  of  7A  'l-Hijja  ;  some  persons  again  place  his  birth  in  die  year  213. 
Al-Mutawakkil  was  at  length  induced,  by  the  numerous  unfavourable  accounts 
which  he  received  of  Abu  '1-Hasan's  conduct,  to  have  him  taken  from  Medina 
and  sent  to  Sarr-man-raa.  This  town  was  also  called  al-Askar  (the  army),  be- 
cause al-Motasim,  the  prince  who  built  it,  removed  his  army  (from  Baghdad)  to 
that  station.  It  was  on  account  of  his  residence  there  that  Abu  '1-Hasan  was 
surnamcd  al-Askari.  He  passed  twenty  years  and  nine  months  at  that  place, 
and  lie  died  there  on  Monday,  the  24th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A. II.  254  (June, 
A.  D.  868).  Others  place  his  death  on  the  25th  or  on  the  4th  of  that  month  ; 
some  again  say  that  he  died  on  the  3rd  of  Rajab  of  the  year  just  mentioned. 
He  was  interred  in  the  house  where  he  dwelt. 

(1)  When  the  sovereign  give  audience,  one  or  more  curtains  were  always  drawn  between  bini  and  the 
public    In  old  times,  the  number  of  curtains  was  seven,  and  Ihey  were  placed  at  some  distance  from  each 


AL1  IBN  ABD  ALLAH  IBN  AL-ABBAS. 

Abu  Muhammad  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Abbas  Ibn  Abd  al-Muttalib  lbn 
Hashim  al-IIashimi,  grandfather  to  the  khalifs  as-Saffah  and  al-MansAr,  was 
the  youngest  son  of  his  father.  Distinguished  for  the  eminence  of  his  rank, 
the  nobleness  of  his  descent,  and  his  talent  as  an  elegant  s|>eaker,  he  was  equally 
conspicuous  for  his  beauty,  wherein  he  surpassed  ever)-  other  member  of  the 
tribe  of  Koraish.  "  He  possessed  Gvc  hundred  olive-trees,  and  he  said  every 
"  day  a  prayer  of  two  rakas  at  the  foot  of  each  :  he  was  called  ZU  th-Tha- 
«'  findl."— So  says  al-Mubarrad  in  his  Kdmil,  but  the  hdfiz  Abu  '1-Faraj  Ibn  al- 
Jauzi  states,  in  his  hitdb  al-Alkdb,  that  the  person  who  bore  this  surname  was 
Ali  Ibn  al-Husain  Zain  al-Aabidin)  and  that  he  was  so  denominated  because  he 
prayed  one  thousand  rakas  every  day,  so  that  callosities  thapndt)  were  formed  on 
his  knees  like  those  on  the  limbs  of  camels.— It  is  related  that  Ah'  Ibn  Abi  Talib 
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missed  lbn  Abbas  one  day  at  the  prayer  of  noon  and  asked  the  persons  present 
what  could  be  his  motive  for  staying  away ;  they  replied  that  a  son  was  born  to 
him,  and  when  the  prayer  was  over,  Ali  said  :  "  Let  us  go  and  see  him."  On 
entering,  he  congratulated  lbn  Abbas  and  then  said :  "  I  thank  the  Giver  and 
"  mayesl  thou  find  a  blessing  in  the  gift!  what  name  has  he  received  from  you  ?" 
— "Would  it  be  right  for  me,"  replied  lbn  Abbas,  "to  give  him  a  name  and  not 
"  wait  till  thou  shouldst  do  it  V  Ali  then  told  them  to  bring  the  child,  and 
having  taken  it  in  his  arm,  he  chewed  a  date  and  rubbed  the  roof  of  its  mouth 
with  it  i  1);  he  then  handed  it  to  the  father,  saying  :  "Here!  take  it,  Abu  'l-Am- 
"  lak  (2);  I  give  it  Ali  for  a  name  and  Aid  'l-llasan  for  a  surname."— When 
Moawia  got  possession  of  the  khalifate,  he  said  to  lbn  Abbas:  "  None  of  your 
"  family  should  bear  the  same  name  and  surname  as  that  man ;  1  shall  call  the 
"  child  Ab&  Muhammad." — This  appellation  then  became  current  as  bis  sur- 
name.— It  is  al-Mubarrad  who  relates  this  anecdote  in  his  Kdmil,  but  the  hdfiz 
Abu  Noaim  says  in  bis  Hilyat  alAiclid:  "When  Ali  lbn  Abd  Allah  went  to  see 
li  Abd  al-Malik  lbn  Marvin,  that  khalif  said  to  him:  4  Change  thy  name  and 
"  thy  surname,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  them  pronounced.'  The  other  re- 
"  plied  :  'As  for  the  name,  no;  hut  as  for  the  surname,  give  me  that  of  Abu 
"  Muhammad.'  It  was  thus  that  his  surname  was  changed." — I  must  observe 
that  Abd  al-Malik's  motive  in  speaking  so  was  the  hatred  which  he  bore  to  Ali 
lbn  A  hi  Talib,  and  this  was  so  excessive  that  he  could  not  endure  to  hear  his  447 
name  and  surname  pronounced.  Al-W  akidi  says  that  Abu  Muhammad  was 
born  on  the  night  in  which  Ali  was  murdered  (a  statement  in  contradiction  to  that 
made  by  al-Mubarrad),  and  God  alone  knoweth  the  truth.— Al-Muharrad  says 
also  (3) :  "Ali(//w»  Abd  Allah)  was  flogged  twice,  and,  each  time,  by  the  order 
"of  al-Walid  lbn  Abd  al-Malik.  The  first  time  was  for  having  married  Lu- 
"  baba  (4),  the  daughter  of  Abd  Allah  lbn  Jaafar  lbn  Abi  Talib.  She  had  been 
"  already  married  to  Alxl  Malik,  but  one  day  he  took  a  bite  out  of  an  apple  and 
"  handed  her  the  rest.  Now,  as  he  had  a  bad  breath,  she  called  for  a  knife, 
"  and  being  asked  by  him  what  she  wanted  to  do  with  it,  she  replied  :  'To  cut 
"  off  the  part  of  the  apple  which  is  spoiled.'  He  immediately  divorced  her,  and 
"  she  was  taken  in  marriage  by  this  Ali  lbn  AIkI  Allah.  In  consequence  of  this, 
"al-Walid  flogged  him,  saying:  'Ah  !  you  mean  to  degrade  the  khalifs  by 
"  marrying  their  mothers.'  (For  it  was  a  motive  of  this  kind  which  led  Mar- 
vol.  it.  28 
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44  wan  Ibn  al-IIakam  'al-)Yaltd't  grandfather)  to  marry  the  mother  of  Khalid, 
44  Uic  son  of  Yazid,  the  son  of  Moawia.  Ali  Ihn  AIkI  Allah  implied  :  4  My 
14  intention  was  to  quit  this  town ;  and,  as  I  am  her  cousin,  1  married  her  to  he 
"  her  protector."  " — Others  say  that  Abd  al-Malik  married  Labhana,  the  daugh- 
tcr  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Jaafar,  and  as  he  had  a  had  breath,  she  suggested  to  him 
the  propriety  of  using  a  toolh-bnisli.  He  took  her  advice,  but  divorced  her. 
She  then  became  the  wife  of  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abbas,  who  was  bald  and 
always  wore  a  skull-cap ;  AIkI  al-Malik  then  sent  a  girl  to  pull  off  his  cap  un- 
awares and  thus  expose  his  baldness  to  Lubbana,  with  whom  he  was  sitting. 
On  this  Lubbana  said:  "Mike  a  bald  Hashimite  better  than  a  foul-breathed 
44  Omaiyidc."  -Relative  to  the  second  flogging  which  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  re- 
ceived, we  shall  give  a  relation  of  it  furnished  by  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad 
Ibn  Shujaa,  and  which  was  headed  with  the  names  of  the  persons  through  whom 
it  had  successively  passed  down  till  he  received  it;  the  narrator  says:  "I  one 
44  day  saw  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  flogged  with  a  whip,  and  paraded  about  on  a  camel, 
44  with  his  face  towards  the  tail, whilst  a  crier  proclaimed  :  '  This  is  Ali  Ibn  AW 
"  Allah  the  Liar.'  On  this,  I  went  up  to  him  and  said :  '  What  is  the  reason  of 
44  their  calling  you  a  liar'/'  and  he  answered:  4Thcv  were  told  that  1  had  dc- 
41  clarcd  that  the  sovereign  authority  would  be  exercised  later  by  my  two  sons  ; 
41  and,  by  Allah  !  their  descendants  shall  continue  to  hold  it  till  they  be  mas- 
44  tered  by  their  own  slaves;  a  small-eyed  race,  with  broad  faces  like  doubly- 
44  strengthened  shields  5V  "  Ibn  al-Kalbi  says,  in  his  Jainharat  an-Nisab,  that 
the  person  who  presided  at  the  flogging  of  Ali  Ibn  AIkI  Allah  Ibn  al-Abbas  was 
Kulthum  Ihn  lyad  Ibn  VVahwah  Ibn  Kushair  Ihn  al-Aawar  Ibn  Kushair,  the 
commander  of  the  khalif  al-W'alid  Ihn  Abd  al-Malik's  police  guards  :  he  after- 
wards governed  North  Africa  in  the  name  of  Hisham  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik,  and  lie 
was  slain  in  that  province  0). — Another  author  mentions  that  Kulthum  was  slain 
in  the  month  ofZu  l-Hijja,A.H.  123  Ocl.-Nov.  A.D.74I  .-44Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah," 
says  a  narrator,  44  went  with  his  two  grandsons,  the  '  fulurr.  khalifs  as-Sallah  and 
44  al-Mansiir,  into  the  presence  of  Sulaiman  Ibn  AIkI  al-Malik" — this  is  a  mis- 
take ;  it  was  with  Hisham  Ibn  AIkI  al-Malik  that  the  circumstance  occurred — 
44  and  that  khalif  made  room  for  him  on  his  throne,  showed  him  great  kindness 
44  and  asked  him  what  he  required.  Ali  answered  ;  4 1  am  thirty  thousand  dir- 
44  hims  in  debt ;'  on  which  the  khalif  gave  orders  to  pay  the  sum  for  him.  He 
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"  then  slid:  'You  will  room  mend  lhal  my  two  boys  be  well  treated.'  The 
"khalifgavc  orders  to  that  effect,  and  Ali  thanked  him  and  said:  'You  and 
"  they  are  relations  by  blood.'    When  Ali  tinned  to  withdraw,  Hisham  said  to 
"  the  company:  'That  shaikh  has  grown  old  and  has  fallen  into  dotage;  he  says 
"  that  the  authority  which  we  exercise  w  ill  pass  into  the  hands  of  his  children.' 
"  Those  words  were  overheard  by  Ali,  who  exclaimed  :  4  And  so  it  shall  be,  by 
"  Allah!  these  two  shall  reign.'  " — Ali  was  held  in  the  highest  respect  by  the 
people  of  Hijaz :  Hisham  lbn  Sulaiman  al-Makhzuni  related  on  this  subject 
as  follows  :  "  W  henevcr  Ali  lbn  Abd  Allah  came  to  Mekka  to  perform  the  pil- 
"  grimage  or  to  visit  the  temple,  the  Koraish  suspended  the  assemblies  which 
"  they  held  in  the  Sacred  Mosque  and  deserted  the  places  where  public  lessons 
44  were  usually  given,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him  company  and  giving  him  a 
44  mark  of  the  profound  res|>cct  and  veneration  which  they  Inirc  him :  when  he 
4'  sat  down,  they  sat  down  ;  when  he  stood  up,  they  stood  up  ;  and  when  he 
"  walked,  they  all  crowded  around  him  and  walked  w  ith  him.    This  they  conti- 
44  nurd  to  do  till  he  left  the  Sacred  Territory."    lie  was  of  a  fair  complexion, 
large  in  body,  and  wore  a  long  heard.    His  feet  were  so  large,  that  he  could  Mo- 
und no  shoes  or  IkmHs  to  fit  him,  unless  they  were  made  on  purpose  by  his 
orders.    He  was  so  extremely  tall,  that  when  he  performed  the  circuits  around 
the  Temple  on  foot,  with  the  rest  of  the  people  about  him,  he  seemed  to  be  on 
horscl>ack.     Yet,  tall  as  he  was,  he  only  came  up  to  the  elbow  of  his  father  Abd 
Allah,  and  he  only  came  up  to  the  elbow  of  his  father  al-Abbas,  whose  stature 
was  surpassed,  in  an  erpial  degree,  by  that  of  his  father  Abd  al-Muttalib  7\ 
An  old  woman  who  saw  Ali  lbn  Abd  Allah  making  the  circuits  around  the 
Kaaba  and  surpassing  in  height  every  person  there,  asked  w  ho  he  was,  and  being 
informed  that  he  was  Ali  lbn  Allah,  the  grandson  of  al-Abbas,  she  exclaimed  . 
"  There  is  no  god  but  God  !  people  would  doubt  my  memory,  were  I  to  say  that 
<4  1  saw  al-Abbas  going  round  this  sacred  House,  and  that  he  looked  like  a 
''white  tent  8 }."    All  this  is  mentioned  by  al-Mubarrad  in  his  Kdmil ;  he 
states  also  that  al-Abbas  had  a  powerful  voice,  and  that,  one  morning  at  day- 
break, a  hostile  troop  having  come  down  upon  them,  he  cried  out  as  loud  as  he 
could,  44  The  enemy  !  to  anus!"  and  that  every  pregnant  female  who  heard  him 
miscarried  f!)).    Abu  JSakr  al-H;'mmi  (10  says  in  his    fjmgraphical    work  con- 
taining the  list  of  those  names  which  are  borne  by  more  than  one  place,  under 
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tlic  letter  ijhain,  where  he  notices  two  places  called  al-Ultdba :  u  Al-Abbas  Urn 
"  Abd  al-Multalih  would  stand  on  Sala,  a  hill  near  Medina,  and  call  to  his  slave- 
"  hoys  at  al-Ghaba,  loud  enough  to  he  heard  hy  them.  This  he  did  towards 
"  the  end  of  the  night ;  and  there  are  eight  miles  hetween  Sala  and  al-Ghaha." 
— Ali  Ibn  Ahd  Allah  died  at  as-Sharat,  A. II.  1 17  A.D.  735),  aged  eighty  years. 
He  was  horn,  according  to  al-Wakidi,  on  the  night  in  which  Ali  Ibn  Ahi  Talib 
was  murdered;  namely,  the  eve  of  Friday,  the  17th  of  Ramadan,  A.M.  40 
(January,  A.  D.  6G1  ;  hut  other  dates  arc  assigned  to  his  birth.  He  says  also 
that  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  died  A.  H.  1 18.  Another  historian  places  his  death  in 
the  month  of  Zu  '1-Kaada  ;  Khalifa  Ibn  Khaiyat,  in  A.  II.  114,  and  a  fourth,  in 
A.  II.  1 19.  He  wore  his  hair  dved  black,  and  his  son  Muhammad,  the  father  of 
as-Saffah  and  al-Mansur,  dyed  his  red,  so  that  the  persons  who  did  not  know 
them,  mistook  one  for  the  other.—  At-Shardl  is  a  place  in  Syria,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Damascus  to  Medina;  it  is  situated  near  as-Shauhek.  in  the  pro- 
vince of  al-Balka  '1 1 ).  In  the  environs  lies  the  village  called  al-Humaima,  which 
was  the  property  of  this  Ali  and  of  his  children  during  the  reign  of  the  Omaiyide 
dynasty :  as-Saflah  and  al-Mansur  were  born  and  brought  up  there ;  they  pro- 
ceeded from  thence  to  Kufa,  where,  as  is  well  known,  as-Saffah  was  proclaimed 
khalif. — We  shall  give  the  life  of  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah. — 
At-Tabari  says,  in  his  History,  that  al-Walid  Ibn  AIkI  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan  re- 
moved Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Ahl>as  from  Damascus  and  assigned  him  al- 
Humaima  as  a  residence,  in  A.H.  95  ^A.D.  713-4;.  His  descendants  continued 
to  dwell  there  till  the  fall  of  the  Omaiyides,  and  he  had  upwards  of  twenty 
male  children  bom  to  him  in  that  place. 

1   Muhammad  did  the  umc  Willi  Abd  Allah  Ibn  ai-Zubalr,  and  the  cunom  was  kept  up  by  ploui  Moslims. 

4  This  Ls  the  brst  time  1  find  thin  surname  given  lo  Ibn  Abba* 

(3  li  may  be  remarked  thai,  throughout  this  article,  the  numerous  evtracU  from  al-Mubarrad's  Ad  mi/  are 
either  silly  fables,  or  else  in  contradiction  with  Uic  statement*  of  other  author*. 
(4)  The  autograph  has  uU. 

5  This  prophecy  »as  probably  supposed  to  designate  the  Turkish  troops  in  the  service  of  the  khalifs, 
,«}  See  the  eitract  from  an-Nuv»airi  given  by  me  in  the  Journal  Aiiotiqvt  for  .November.  1*M1. 

-i  Ibn  Khallikan  has  borrowed  tbu  absurd  lie  from  al-Mubarrad.  It  may,  however,  be  founded  on  fart, 
as  each  of  these  persons  might  have  been  only  a  boy  »hen  seen  at  the  side  of  his  father. 

8:  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  ihrdm,  or  cloak,  worn  by  the  pilgrims  »hen  they  perform  the  circuits 
round  the  kaaba,  is  of  »hil«  wool. 
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,V,  Thi*  may  be  true,  bai  it  wti  rather  through  fear  of  the  enemy  than  from  the  Inudneu  of  al-Abba*'* 

I'll-", 

10:  His  lire  U  given  by  Ibn  Khallikan. 

(Ill  In  Berghaui-  map  of  Syria,  at-ShartXI  or  Srhtra.  u  be  write*  it,  U  placed  between  Akaba  and  Petri, 
in  tat.  38»  tf,  and  long.  33*  MT  E.  from  Paru. 


THE  KADI  ABU  L-HASAN  AL-JURJANI. 

The  kadi  Abu  '1-Hasan  Alt  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  al-Jurjani  was  a  doctor  of  the  sect 
of  as-Shafi,  an  elegant  scholar  and  a  poet.  The  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi 
mentions  him  in  the  Tabakdt  al-Fokdha  biographical  dictionary  of  jurisconsults  , 
and  remarks  that  his  poetical  works  have  been  collected  into  a  diwdn.  It  was 
the  kadi  l-Juijani  who  composed  these  lines : 

They  said  to  me:  "You  are  full  of  backwardness;"  (tehy  not  ctlebratt  Iht  praittt  of 
the  great?)  They  mi{jht  have  seen,  however,  that  I  was  a  man  who  shunned  a  station 
in  which  dishonour  had  been  his  lot. 

The  piece  which  contains  tins  verse  is  of  great  length,  and  so  well  known 
that  it  is  needless  to  give  it  here.— Ath-Thaalibi  speaks  of  him  in  these  terms  in 
the  Yatima:  "  He  was  the  pearl  of  the  age,  the  wonder  of  the  world,  the  pupil  \\*) 
44  of  the  eve  of  science,  the  pinnacle  of  the  diadem  of  the  belles-lettres,  and  the 
44  cavalier  of  the  army  of  poetry.  To  a  penmanship  like  that  of  Ibn  Mukla,  he 
44  united  the  prose-style  of  al-Jahiz  and  the  poetic  talent  of  al-Bohtori.  In  his 
44  youth  he  acted  as  the  lieutenant  of  al-Khidr  (1),  journeying  throughout  the 
"  earth  and  travelling  to  the  provinces  of  Irak,  Syria,  and  elsewhere;  during 
41  which  expeditions  he  acquired  such  a  stock  of  varied  information  and  instruc- 
44  tion,  as  rendered  him  a  beacon  in  the  regions  of  science,  and  in  learning, 
44  perfection  itself."  He  then  gives  numerous  extracts  from  his  poetry,  and, 
44  amongst  others,  the  following  lines  s 

Thy  lover  is  tormented  by  his  passion ;  let  him  experience  thy  kindness ;  be  not  cruel, 
but  appreciate  his  merit,  for  he  is  the  last  [and  mo$t  pctitnt)  of  thy  lovers. 
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A  distich  expressing  a  similar  thought  was  recited  to  me  hy  mv  friend  Husam 
ad-din  Isa  Ihn  Sinjar  al-Hajiri,  of  whom  I  shall  again  speak.  It  was  composed 
hy  himself  and  runs  as  follows: 

O  thou  for  whose  cheeks  I  should  (jive  my  eyes ;  none  [of  thy  lover*)  have  kept  their 
plighted  faith  but  me;  let  me  implore  thee  to  show  me  a  moment  s  kindness;  [  am  the 
last  [and  moit  patient)  of  them  all. 

The  following  verses  are  hy  al-Jurjani  . 

They  told  me  to  employ  humility  as  a  step  to  wealth,  but  they  knew  not  that  abasement 
is  [a*  bml  a$)  poverty.  There  arc  two  things  which  prohibit  me  from  riches ;  my  honest 
pride  and  fortune's  unkindness.  When  I  am  told  that  wealth  is  within  my  reach,  I  look 
and  perceive  that,  before  I  attain  it,  I  must  pass  through  stations  worse  than  povei  tv 
itself. 

By  the  same : 

They  told  me  to  roam  through  the  earth,  and  that  the  means  of  livelihood  are  alway* 
ample.  I  replied  :  They  are  ample,  but  to  reach  them  is  difficult.  If  I  have  not  in  the 
world  a  generous  patron  to  assist  me  or  a  profession  to  support  me,  where  shall  I  find  a 
means  of  livelihood  ? 

In  an  address  to  the  Sdhib  Ihn  Ahbad  vol.  I.  p.  212),  he  says  .- 

Let  us  not  blame  the  {poetir)  ideas  which  you  rejected,  if  they  produce  no  effect 
when  brought  together.  All  originality  of  thought  was  engrossed  by  the  promptness  of 
your  genius,  and  the  rarest  terms,  the  most  fleeting  modes  of  expression,  became  fami- 
liar to  your  mind.  So,  when  we  aim  at  originality,  we  can  only  find  ideas  stolen  from 
you  and  repeated  to  satiety. 

A  piece  addressed  hy  him  to  the  vizir,  in  which  he  felicitates  him  on  his 
restoration  to  health,  contains  this  passage  . 

Must  every  day  renew  our  fears  for  the  cessation  of  noble  deeds- ? — deeds  w  hich  cause 
all  noble  hearts  to  vibrate  with  sympathy !  Thy  body  received  a  share  of  every  per- 
fection ;  how  then  did  sickness  fall  to  its  lot?  When  the  soul  of  the  vizir  is  afflicted, 
the  souls  and  hearts  which  hold  their  life  from  his  are  filled  with  anguish.  By  Allah  ! 
I  shall  never  look  with  pleasure  on  a  beloved  face  whilst  the  face  of  the  vi/.ir  is  ema- 
ciated by  sickness.  I  mistake;  that  extenuation  results  from  his  ardent  soul  inciting 
him  to  noble  deeds.  Cease  then  to  grieve  because  that  sky  is  overcast ;  it  will  soon 
begin  to  shed  [refreshing)  showers. 

4 SO    By  the  same : 


- 
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1  never  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  existence  except  when  at  home,  with  a  book  for  my 
companion.  Notion);  is  dearer  to  me  than  science,  and  I  desire  no  other  society.  Inter- 
course with  mankind  is  a  degradation  and  the  only  one ;  avoid  the  world,  anil  live  in 
honour  and  authority. 

Ily  the  same  : 

Alas',  what  means  this  separation?  why  those  jotirneyinfjs  forth  and  departures  with- 
out end  ?  When  these  dear  friends  have  left  me,  let  me  die;  I  shall  then  have  obtained 
my  last  remaining  wish. 

He  composed  a  great  quantity  of  poetry,  all  in  a  simple  style,  and  he  wrote  a 
work  entitled  al-Wastita,  etc.  mediation  between  al-Mutanabbi  and  his  adrcnarics  , 
in  which  he  displayed  great  ahilities,  vast  learning,  and  extensive  information. 
The  Udkim  Abu  AM  Allah  Urn  al-Bai  states,  in  his  history  of  the  eminent  men 
of  Naisapur,  that  he  died  in  that  city  on  the  last  day  of  Safar,  A.  H.  3C6  Octo- 
ber, A.  D.  976  ,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  The  following  relation  is  fur- 
nished by  another  historian  .-  "  He  al-Jurjdni)  was  a  man  of  strict  veracity,  and 
"  his  conduct  as  a  kadi  was  most  commendable;  when  he  arrived  at  Naisapur 
"  with  his  brother  Muhammad,  in  the  year  337  (A.  D.  948-9;,  he  had  not 
"  reached  the  age  of  puberty.  They  both  took  lessons  from  the  different 
"  masters  there,  and  he  died,  in  the  post  of  grand-kadi,  at  Rai,  A.  H.  .192 
"  A.  I>.  1001-2).  His  body  was  transported  to  Jurjan  and  there  interred." 
The  statement  of  the  Hdkim  is  however  the  most  authentic  and  the  truest. — 
Jitrjdn  is  the  name  of  a  great  city  in  the  province  of  Mazenderau. 


The  pnlriarrhi  al-khidr  and  Klias  arc  tbe  protectors  of  traTellen;  the  lir*t  i*  roiHtinih  journeying 
throughout  the  earth  for  thai  purpose,  and  the  latter  throughout  tbr  sea.  They  arc  tbe  guardian*  and 
esrorlcrs  of  the  pilprimt  on  the  »ay  tu  Mekka  and  back  again.  — .See  M.Beinaud's  Monument  or  abet,  ptr- 
tam  el  turct,  vol.  I  p.  170  : 
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1BN  AL-MARZUBAN. 

Abu  'l-IIasan  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad  Ihn  al-Marzuban,  the  Shafitc  doctor,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Baghdad.  His  talents  as  a  jurisconsult  and  his  profound  piety  ranked 
him  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  (1}  among  the  learned.  He  studied  jurispru- 
dence under  AbA  '1-Husain  Ibn  al-Kattan  (2),  and  gave  lessons  in  the  same  sci- 
ence to  Abu  Ha  mid  al-Isfaraiui,  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  latter  at  Baghdad.  It 
is  related  that  he  used  to  say :  "  I  do  not  know  any  person  who  can  complain  of 
"  heing  wronged  by  me;"  he  was  a  jurisconsult,  however,  and  well  knew  that 
speaking  ill  of  any  person  in  his  absence  is  a  wrong  done  to  him  (3\  He  fdled 
the  post  of  professor  at  Baghdad,  and  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  setting  forth  the 
system  of  as-Shafi's  doctrine.  He  died  in  the  month  of  Bajab,  A.  H.  366  (Feb. 
March,  A.  D.  977). —  Marzubdn  is  a  Persian  word  meaning  master  'or  lord)  of 
the  frontier  ;  marz  signifies  frontier  "*),  and  bdn,  master.  This  was  originally  a 
title  given  to  those  who  were  next  in  rank  to  the  king. 

il)  The  autograph  hai  iia.  ;  the  other  MSS.  are  wrong. 
[J)  Sec  his  Wc.  vol.  1.  page  81. 

\3j  I  do  not  understand  this  observation,  unlet*  it  signify  that  he  never  spoke  ill  of  an;  person.— I  find 
my  conjecture  confirmed  bjr  al-Yafl,  who  says:  ^JLkJI  L_uJ!  \i\  ._ <j| 

(4)  The  word  mars  is  the  same  as  the  English  word  marrAfi.    UariuMn  is  equivalent  to  lord  of  the 


AL-MAWARDI. 

Abu  '1-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Habib,  a  native  of  Basra  and  generally 
known  by  the  surname  of  al-Mawardi,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
eminent  jurisconsults  of  the  Shafite  sect.  He  studied  law  at  Basra  under  Abu 
M-Kasim  as-Saimari  (i;,  and  then  at  Baghdad  under  Abu  Hamid  al-Isfaraini. 
The  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired,  from  oral  transmission,  of  the  doctrines 
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of  liis  sect  was  most  extensive  '2  ,  and  it  is  ini|>ossiblc  to  read  the  //dirt  or 
comprehensive) ,  a  work  comjiosed  by  him  on  that  subjec  t,  without  acknowledging 
his  profound  learning  and  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  whole  system  of  Shafile 
jurisprudence.  The  ofliec  of  kadi  in  a  great  number  of  towns  was  successively  , 
conferred  upon  him,  and  he  at  length  took  up  his  residence  at  Baghdad,  in 
l lie  darb  ,  or  street,  of  az-Zafaran  V.  Abu  Bakr  al-Khatib,  the  author 
of  the  History  of  Baghdad,  gives  some  traditional  information  on  his  au- 
thority and  remarks  that  he  held  the  highest  character  for  veracity.  Besides 
the  lldui,  he  composed  many  other  works,  of  which  we  may  mention  his  Ex- 
planation of  the  Koran,  another  treatise  (on  the  same  subject)  entitled  an-Mukut 
irn  'l-Oyi)n  (.">};  the  Adah  ad-Din  tru  d-Dunya  instructions  for  this  icorld  aiul  the 
next) ;  the  al-.ikhdm  as-Sulltiniya  statuta  sullanica  G  ;  the  KdnAn  al-Wisdra  orga-  ' 
nisation  ami  functions  of  the  rizirate);  the  Sidsa  tal-Mulk  (administration  of  the  stale); 
and  the  Iknda  fi  l-Muzhab  (iustitutio  satisfneiens,  de  doctrind  sectw  Shafita-  ,  which 
laM  is  an  abridged  treatise.  He  drew  up  some  other  works  on  the  fundamentals 
of  jurisprudence  and  on  literature,  and  he  contributed  greatly  by  his  labours  to 
the  general  stock  of  information  7).  It  is  said  that,  whilst  he  lived,  he  did  not 
publish  any  of  his  works,  but  put  them  all  up  together  in  a  (safe  place,  and  that, 
on  the  approach  of  death,  he  said  to  a  pei'son  who  possessed  his  confidence  : 
14  The  books  in  such  a  place  were  composed  by  me,  but  I  abstained  from  pub- 
44  lishing  them,  because  I  suspected  that,  although  my  intention  in  writing  them 
44  was  to  work  in  God's  service,  that  feeling,  instead  of  being  pure,  was  sullied 
44  by  baser  motives.  Therefore,  when  you  perceive  me  on  the  poiut  of  death 
14  and  falling  into  agony,  take  my  hand  in  yours,  and  if  I  press  it,  you  will 
41  know  thereby  that  none  of  these  works  has  been  accepted  from  me;  in  this 
44  case,  you  must  take  them  all  and  throw  them  by  night  into  the  Tigris ;  but 
44  if  1  open  my  hand  and  close  it  not,  that  is  the  sign  of  their  having  been  ac- 
44  cepled,  and  that  mv  hoiie  in  the  admission  of  mv  intention  as  sincere  and 
44  pure  has  been  fulfilled." — "When  al-Mawardi's  death  drew  near,'"  said  thai 
person,  44  1  look  him  by  the  hand  and  he  opened  it  without  closing  it  on  mine 
44  whence  I  knew  that  his  labours  had  been  accepted,  and  I  then  published  his 
44  works."— Towards  the  beginning  of  the  History  of  Baghdad,  the  Khatib  has 
44  the  following  passage:  44  Al-Mawardi  told  me  that  he  was  in  Baghdad  when 
4'  his  brother  wrote  him  these  lines  Trem  Basra  : 
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'  I  have  long  desired  to  visit  Baghdad  and  enjoy  the  sweetness  of  its  air  (Aawd),  but 
'  fate  refused  my  wish  1  How  then  can  I  support  my  absence  from  it  now,  since  it  pos- 
'  sesses  sweetness  of  air  (hated)  and  the  dearest  object  of  my  love  [hatea]  (81  ?' 

41  Abu  l-Iiz  Ahmad  Mm  Obaid  Allah  Mm  Kadish  relates  as  follows:  'Abu  I- 
"  '  Musain  al-Mawardi  repeated  to  me  the  following  lines  as  having  been  recited 
44  4  to  him  at  Basra  by  their  author,  the  kdtib  Abu  l-Kbaii  of  Wash  : 

'  The  pen  of  destiny  traces  future  events ;  'tis  therefore  all  the  same  to  labour  or  to 
'  repose.  Tis  folly  in  you  to  toil  for  subsistence ;  the  child  in  the  womb  receives  its  full 
'  provision  I"  " 

It  is  related  that,  on  his  return  from  Baghdad  to  Basra,  al-Mawardi  recited 
these  words  of  al-Abbas  Mm  al-Ahnaf's  : 

I  dwelt  in  it  for  a  time  with  dislike;  but  when  accustomed  to  it,  I  left  it  against  my 
will.  It  was  not  that  the  place  pleased  me,  but  it  embittered  my  life  to  quit  those  I 
loved.  I  departed  from  it,  though  its  aspect  gave  pleasure  to  my  eyes ;  but  I  left  my  heart 
as  a  hostage  behind  me. 

Mis  reason  for  renting  these  verses  was,  that  he  Ixdonged  to  Basra  and  had  no 
wish  to  leave  it ;  wherefore  he  went  to  Baghdad  against  his  will .-  after  some 
time,  he  became  reconciled  to  the  place  and  forgot  Basra,  so  that  it  gave  him 
great  pain  to  quit  it.  As-Samani  attributes  the  foregoing  lines  to  Abu  Muham- 
mad al-Muzani,  an  inhabitant  ol  Transoxiana.  Al-Mawardi  died  at  Baghdad  on 
Tuesday,  the  30th  of  the  first  Babi,  A.  M.  4oO  May  A.  D.  1038  ,  aged  eighty- 
six  years ;  he  was  interred  the  next  morning  in  the  cemetery  at  the  Gate  of 
Harb. — As-Samani  says  that  Mdtrardi  means  a  seller  of  mdward,  or  rosr-tcater . 

1)  Abu  1-Ki.im  Abd  al-Wahid  Ibu  al-Huuin  Ibn  Muhammad  »s-Saimari  was  one  of  the  roost  eminent 
imams  of  the  Shaflte  sect,  lie  studied  under  Aba  IIAmid  al-Marwarrudi  and  Abd  '1-Faiyad  al-Basri.  Having 
acquired  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  system  of  ShaGlc  jurisprudence,  he  gave  lessons  which  were  at- 
tended by  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  lie  composed  a  number  of  excellent  works  on  tbe  doctrines 
of  hi«  sect,  and  one  of  them,  the  Jdd/i.  or  e/iicid/Kion,  form*  fi»e  volumes.  His  other  works  are  the  Kifaya 
<iuffieirnry),  an  abridged  treatise  which  was  commented  by  him  in  another  work  entitled  the  IrthOd.  It  is 
here  neccaaary  to  remark  that  Abo  Bakr  ai-Baidawi  composed  another  commentary  on  the  A't/dyo,  entitled 
also  the  /raAdi.  The  precise  year  of  Abu  1-Kasim  at-Saimari's  death  is  not  known,  but  ad-Dahabi  says  in 
his  Tdrlkh  nJ-ff/dm  that  he  was  still  alive  and  at  Basra  in  A.  U.  404  A.  I).  10H-5].-Saimari  is  derived  from 
Saimara,  the  name  of  a  river  near  Basra,  the  banks  of  which  are  covered  with  villages.— '  Tab.  nt-SMf.) 

(i)  The  original  merely  says:  "He  was  hdfii  to  the  doclrine." 
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1)  In  the  printed  Arabic  ten.  for  read  Wji. 

;«)  See  toI.  I.  page  373. 

i'S)  This  title  rnay  be  rendered  bj  punrta  rt  oruli  or  Irpida  dirla  it  fonlet. 

Thin  it  a  mo»l  learned  and  perfectly  systematic  treatise  on  the  political  and  religious  organisation  of  the 
Moslim  state. 

(Ti  Literally:  And  the  publir  profiled  by  bini. 

(8:  Literally :  Since  it  unites  in  itself  the  two  hatvat.  one  of  them  baring  a  Ions;  final  d  and  the  other  a 
thort  one. 


am:  'l-iiasan  al-asiiari. 

Abu  '1-Hasan  Ali  al-Ashari  drew  his  descent  from  Ibn  Abi  Musa,  one  of  the 
Prophet's  companions ;  he  was  the  son  of  Ismail  Ibn  Abi  Rishr  Ishak  Ibn  Salim  Ibn 
Ismail  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Musa  Ibn  Rilal  Ibn  Abi  Rurda  Aamir  Ibn  Abi  Musa. 
This  able  dogmatic  theologian  and  defender  of  the  sunnite  doctrines  was  the  founder  458 
of  the  sect  called  the  Ashariles,  and  his  celebrity  is  sufficiently  great  to  dispense 
us  from  making  a  long  article  on  him.  The  kadi  Abu  Bakr  al-Rakillani  was 
the  greal  champion  and  supporter  of  his  peculiar  doctrines  (I).  Abu  '1-Hasan 
al-Ashari  used  to  attend,  every  Friday,  the  lessons  given  in  the  mosque  of  al- 
Mansur  at  Baghdad,  by  the  Shalite  doctor  Abu  Ishak  al-Marwazi ;  and  he  would 
then  take  his  place  amongst  ihe  other  pupils.  He  was  born  in  Rasra,  A.  II.  270 
A.  D.  883-4;  ;  some  say  2G0  ;  and  he  died  at  Raghdad  between  A.  H.  330  and 
340  (A.  D.  941-952,;  it  is  staled  however  by  Ibn  al-Hamadani  2),  in  his  conti- 
nuation of  at-Tabari's  History,  that  al-Ashari  died  A.  H.  330,  and  another  ac- 
count refers  his  death  to  the  year  324.  He  was  interred  between  the  suburb  of 
al-Karkh  and  the  Rasra  Gate.  Mention  has  been  already  made  of  his  ancestor 
Abu  Rurda  !  \wje  2  of  this  volume':. — "  Ashari  means  descended  from  Ashar;  the 
"  real  name  of  Ashar  was  Nabt,  the  son  of  Odad  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Yashjub :  he  was 
"  surnamed  Ashar  the  hairy)  because  he  came  into  the  world  with  hair  on  his 
'*  body."  Such  are  the  words  of  as-Samani.— The  hdfiz  Abu  *I-Kasim  Ibn  Asa- 
kir  has  written  a  volume  on  the  merits  of  al-Ashari. —  '3)  Abu  1-Hasan  al-Ashari 
was  at  first  a  Motazilite,  but  he  then  made  a  public  renunciation  of  his  belief  in 
man's  free-will  adl  ,  and  of  the  opinion  that  the  Koran  was  created.  This 
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occurred  in  the  great  mosque  of  llasra,  on  a  Friday;  he  was  sitting  in  the  rhair 
front  which  he  taught,  when  he  cried  out  as  loud  as  he  could  :  "  They  who 
"  know  me,  know  whom  1  am ;  as  for  those  who  ilo  not  know  me,  I  shall  tell 
"  them:  I  am  Ali  Ihn  Ismail  al-Ashari,  and  I  used  to  hold  that  the  Koran  was 
"  created,  that  the  eyes  of  men  shall  not  see  God,  and  that  we  ourselves  arc 
i4  the  authors  of  our  evil  dee<ls  'i  ;  now,  I  have  returned  to  the  truth;  I  re- 
"  nounce  these  opinions  and  I  take  the  engagement  to  refute  the  Motazililes 
*4  and  expose  their  infamy  and  turpitude."  He  was  strongly  inclined  to  gaiety 
and  humour.  His  works  are  the  Luma  flashes  ,  the  Mftjaz  'abridgment',  the 
Iddh  al-Burhdn  elucidation  of  the  icork  railed  the  Ihirhan  ;  the  Tabiyin  illustra- 
tion) treating  of  the  dogmas  of  religion  :  the  kiltlb  as-Sharh  ira  'l-Tafxil  (explanation 
aiul  exposition  ,  being  a  refutation  of  the  iteople  of  falsehood  and  error  the  \lota- 
zilitn  .  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  treatises  containing  the  refutation  of 
the  Muldhida  impious  belonging  to  the  various  Molazililc,  Rafidilc,  Jahmile, 
Kharijitc,  and  other  heretic  sects.  He  was  interred  in  the  Mashrd  'z-Zatcdya 
street  of  the  tells  ;  his  sepulchral  monument  has  a  mosque  at  one  side  and  lies 
near  a  hath  :  it  is  situated  on  the  left  hand,  when  going  from  the  bazar  to  the 
Tigris.  Al-Ashari  sup|K»rted  himself  on  the  produce  of  a  landed  estate  which 
his  ancestor  Bilal  Ihn  Abi  Rurda  had  erected  into  a  nakf,  for  the  support  of  his 
descendants  (.V  ;  and  his  daily  expense  was  seventeen  dirhims.  The  foregoing 
observations  are  taken  from  the  khatib.  Abu  Bakr  as-Sirali  G;  said:  "The 
"  Motazilites  went  with  their  heads  up  till  such  time  as  God  produced  al-Ashari 
"  to  the  world."    Al-Ashari's  works  are  fifty-live  in  numl>er. 

I  The  doctrine*  of  al-Ashari  lire  s«t  forth  by  as-Shahra»Uni ;  see  page  65  of  the  printed  Arabic  Wit. 
(2)  See  vol.  I.  page*  SIM  and  406. 

.1  What  follow.  ciists  no  longer  in  tbe  autograph,  but  these  words  in  red  ink  **^rOt  L*'j»  ;A«I*«<m 
't-Tahhrlja)  indicate  sufficiently  that  the  contents  of  a  fly-leaf,  now  lost,  were  to  be  inserted  here     It  for- 
tunately happens  that  the  whole  passage  is  preserved  in  two  of  my  manuscripts. 
(4)  See  Pocock  s  Sprrtmtn,  page  234,  and  Dr.  Oureton's  Shahrattdni,  page  30. 

(8[  By  the  Moslim  law,  a  man  may  settle  the  income  of  his  lands  and  tenements  on  his  descendants  to  tbe 
last  generation.  He  has  only  to  convert  his  property  into  a  vaXf  ;by  making  it  over  to  a  charitable  esta- 
blishment), with  tbe  reservation  that  the  annual  income  is  to  be  applied  to  that  purpose.  On  the  failure  of 
descendants,  the  income  reverts  to  the  establishment. 

•  «•  The  life  of  AM  Bakr  Muhammad  a*-Slrali  will  be  found  in  this  work. 
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A  I. -MY  A  AL-HARhMSI. 

Abu  l-Hasan  AM  Ihn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  ai-Tabari  -'a  native  of  Taberistdn  , 
and  generally  known  1>\  the  apix-llation  of  al-hi\a  al-Harrasi,  was  a  doctor  of  (bi- 
sect of  as-Shafi.  On  leaving  liis  native  place,  be  proceeded  to  Naisapur  and 
studied  jurisprudence  under  tlic  Imam  al-Marauiaiu  (ill  he  excelled  in  that  sci- 
ence. His  countenance  was  handsome,  bis  voice  clear  and  loud,  bis  stvle  ele- 
gant, and  his  language  agreeable.  From  "Naisapur  he  removed  to  Raihak,  where 
he  taught  publicly  for  some  time  and  then  went  to  Irak,  where  he  was  appointed 
head-professor  at  the  Mzdmiya  college  of  Raghdad.  This  place  be  continued  to 
hold  till  his  death.  In  the  Sidk,  or  continuation  of  the  History  of  Naisapur, 
the  hdfiz  AImI  aWihafir  al-Farisi  see  page  170  sjieaks  of  him  in  these  terms: 
41  He  was  one  of  the  Imam  al-Haramain's  principal  under-tutors  I  ;  a  second 
44  Abu  Hamid  al-Ghazzali ;  nav,  more  profound  in  learning,  more  holv  in  life, 
44  more  pleasing  in  voice,  and  more  agreeable  in  countenance."  After  his  arrival 
in  Raghdad,  al-Kiya  al-Harrasi  was  attached  to  the  service  of  Majd  al-Mulk  Rark- 
yartik,  the  son  of  the  Scljuk  sultan  Malak  Shah  ail.  I.  p.  '2'? I  ,  and  was  raised 
by  his  favour  to  wealth  and  honour.  Under  that  dynasty,  he  filled  the  duties  of  i.;r, 
chief  kadi.  He  possessed  great  information  in  the  science  of  the  Traditions,  and 
he  used  to  cite  them  with  success  in  his  discussions  and  conferences.  On  this 
subject,  one  of  his  savings  was  :  "When  the  horseman  of  the  Traditions  pallops 
44  about  in  the  hip|>odromc  of  contestation,  the  heads  of  analogical  deductions 
"  are  struck  off  and  given  (o  the  winds  '2  ."  The  following  relation  was  made 
by  the  hdfiz  Abu  t-Tahir  3  as-Sdafi :  "When  I  was  in  Baghdad,  in  the  year 
44  '»«),"»,  1  asked  a  fatwa  legal  opinion  from  our  master  Abu  '1-Hasan  on  a  point 
44  which  I  had  argued  with  the  jurisconsults  in  the  Nizdmiya  College;  the 
44  question  1  proposed  to  him  was  expressed  in  these  terms:  4  What  does  the 
44  imam  'whom  God  may  favour!  say  of  this:  a  man  willed  one-third  of  his 
44  pro|MTtv  to  the  learned  and  to  the  jurisconsults:  arc  the  writers  of  the  Tra- 
44  dilions  included  in  the  legacy  or  not  .''  Under  this  question  the  xhaikh  wrote 
44  as  follows  :  4  They  are;  and  why  should  they  not  ?  has  not  the  Prophet  said  : 
4  4  4  He.  icho,  for  the  adrantage  of  my  people,  preserves  forty  Traditions  relating 
14  4  to  their  religion,  shall  he  rawed  up  by  God,  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  as  a 
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44  4  jurisromnill  and  a  learned  man  i-\  ." — Al-Kiya's  opinion  having  been  asked 
respecting  -'the  legality  of  cursing  Yazid  the  son  of  Moawia,  he  returned  the  Fol- 
lowing answer:  41  lit-  was  not  one  oF  the  Companions,  For  he  was  born  in  the 
44  days  oF  Omar  11m  al-Khaitah  V.  As  For  the  opinion  oF  the  early  imams  on 
44  this  subject,  we  shall  state  that  Ahmad  flbn  Hanbal  lias  expressed  himselF 
44  twice  on  it;  once  he  said  that  the  curse  might  be  implied,  and  another  time 
41  that  it  should  be  ojienlv  expressed.  Malik  has  delivered  two  similar  opi- 
44  nions,  and  Abu  Hani  fa  also;  but  I  hold  one  onlv — thai  it  should  be  openlv 
44  expressed.  And  why  should  it  not  .'  Was  not  Yazid  a  player  at  nerd  ,  a 
44  hunter  with  trained  leopards,  and  an  inveterate  wine-bibber,  on  which  subject 
44  his  poetry  is  sufficiently  known.    One  oF  these  pieces  ran  as  Follows  : 

'  When  the  wine-tup  assembled  my  companions,  and  the  musician  sung  to  excite  the 
•  joys  of  love.  I  bade  them  take  a  full  share  of  pleasures  and  delight,  for  even  the  things 
'  which  last  the  longest  must  have  an  end.'  " 

He  continued  his  answer  in  the  same  strain,  and  wrote  on  the  back  oF  the 
leaF  7  :  44  Had  1  space  enough  left,  I  should  slack  the  rein  in  exposing  the 
44  infamies  oF  this  man.  Signed,  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad."  The  imam  Abu  Hamid 
al-Ghazzali  was  once  consulted  on  the  same  subject,  and  he  gave  an  opinion  alto- 
gether contrary  to  the  Foregoing.  The  questions  proposed  to  him  were  these  : 
44  Should  a  person  who  openly  cursed  Vazid  be  considered  as  a  reprobate,  or 
41  should  he  be  treated  with  indulgence  ?  Had  Yazid  the  intention  oF  slaying  al- 
44  Husain,  or  was  it  done  in  self-defence?  Is  it  permitted  to  say  (iod  have  mercy 
44  on  him  when  speaking  of  Yazid,  or  is  it  better  to  suppress  the  prayer  ?  May 
14  the  miifli  be  rewarded  with  the  divine  favour  for  dissipa ting  our  doubts!'" 
His  answer  was  as  follows  :  44  It  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  curse  a  Muslim,  and 
44  lie  who  curses  a  Moslim  is  himself  the  accursed;  the  blessed  Prophet  having 
44  said:  The  Moslim  is  not  a  curser.  And  how  should  it  be  allowable  to  curse  a 
44  Moslim,  when  it  is  not  permitted  to  curse  the  beasts  of  the  Held  ?  The  pro- 
44  dilution  from  doing  so  has  been  transmitted  down  to  us  ;  and  moreover,  the 
44  dignity  of  a  Moslim  is  greater  than  the  dignity  of  the  kanba.  according  to  the  posi- 
'•  tive  declaration  of  the  blessed  Prophet.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  Yazid  was  a 
44  Moslim,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  slew  al-Husain,  or  that  he  ordered  or 
44  consented  to  his  death;  and  as  long  as  these  circumstances  remain  undecided, 
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"it  is  not  allowable  to  believe  that  In-  acted  so.  Besides,  it  is  forbidden  to  think 
44  ill  of  a  Moslim,  since  Almighty  God  has  said  :  Be  not  ready  to  entertain  itnfa- 
44  vourable  opinions  of  another  ,  for  sometimex  those  opinions  are  a  crime  .8',  and 
"  the  blessed  Prophet  has  declared  that  the  blood,  the  wealth,  and  the  reputation 
"  of  the  Moslim  are  sarred,  and  of  him  no  ill  should  be  thowjht.  Moreover,  if  am 
44  person  assert  that  Yazid  ordered  al-IInsain's  death  or  consented  to  it,  he  gives 
44  thereby  an  evident  proof  of  his  extreme  follv ;  for,  were  he  to  endeavour  to 
44  discover  the  true  circumstances  of  the  death  of  such  great  men,  vizirs,  and 
44  sultans  as  perished  in  his  own  time — were  he  to  essay  to  find  out  who  ordered 
44  the  deed  to  be  committed,  who  consented  to  it,  and  who  disapproved  of  it, 
44  he  would  not  succeed, — not  even  if  the  murder  were  perpetrated  in  his  neigh- 
44  bourhood  and  in  his  presence.  How  then  could  he  pretend  to  know  the  par- 
44  ticulars  of  a  similar  occurrence  which  took  place  in  a  distant  country  and  in  a 
44  by-gone  age  .'  And  how  can  he  know  the  truth  (of  )azid's  conduct  ,  now 
44  that  nearly  four  hundred  years  have  elapsed,  and  that  the  crime  was  com- 
44  milled  in  a  place  far  remote  It  must  be  considered  also  that  this  event  was 
14  taken  up  by  party-spirit,  and  that  false  statements  respecting  it  abounded  on 
44  all  sides;  the  true  circumstances  of  it  cannot  therefore  be  known ;  and  such 
44  being  the  case,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  think  well  of  every  Moslim  who  can 
41  possibly  deserve  it.  To  this  we  shall  add  some  observations:  suppose  that 
44  their  he  |M>sitive  proof  of  one  Muslim's  bavin.-;  murdered  another,  the  doctrine 
41  of  the  orthodox  jurisconsults  ,9)  is,  that  the  murderer  is  not  an  inlidcl,  because 
44  the  act  itself  is  not  an  act  of  infidelity,  but  of  disobedience  ''towards  God  . 
44  It  may  also  happen  that  the  murderer  repent  before  he  dies.  And  if  an  inlidcl 
44  be  converted  from  his  infidelity,  it  is  not  allowable  to  cui-se  him  ;  how  much 
44  the  less  then  is  it  allowable  to  curse  him  who  repents  or  having  committed 
14  murder  ?  Besides,  how  can  it  be  known  that  the  murderer  of  al-Husain  died 
14  unrcpenting  .'  ami  He  God  accepteth  the  repentance  of  his  creatures  10*  .  Whcrc- 
14  fore,  in  as  much  as  it  is  not  lawfid  to  curse  a  Moslim  after  his  death,  he  who 
44  curses  him  is  a  reprobate  and  disobedient  lo  God.  Suppose  even  that  it  were 
41  |>ermitted  to  curse  him,  the  abstaining  therefrom  would  l>e  no  crime,  accord- 
ing to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  imams ;  nay,  the  man  w  ho  never  once, 
44  during  the  course  of  his  existence,  cursed  Satan,  will  not  he  asked  on  the  day 
44  of  judgment  why  he  cursed  him  not.    And  as  for  him  who  cursed  Satan,  he 
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44  shall  be-  asked  his  motives  for  so  doing,  and  how  he  knew  I  hat  Satan  was  re- 
jected and  accursed.  The  accursed  are  those  who  are  far  removed  from  Al- 
44  mighty  God,  hut  who  those  may  be  is  a  mystery,  except  in  the  ease  of  such  per- 
44  sons  as  die  infidels;  for  we  know  by  the  divine  law  that  they  are  accursed.  As 
14  for  the  invoking  of  the  divine  mercv  on  Va/id,  it  is  .illowahle,  nay,  acceptable 
44  in  the  siyht  of  God  ,  nay,  it  is  included  in  these  words  which  we  utter  in 
44  every  prayer :  0  God!  jnirdon  the  men  and  ihe  women  icho  believe;  for  Yazid 
44  was  a  believer.  God  knows  if  my  opinion  be  right.  Signed  :  al-Ghazzali." — 
Al-Kiya  al-Harrasi  was  lK>rii  in  the  month  of  Zu  l-Kaada,  A.  H.  450  Dec-Jan. 
A.I).  1 058-9; ;  he  died  at  Baghdad  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  1st  of  Mu- 
ha irani,  A.  II.  504  July,  A.  D.  1 1 10),  and  was  buried  in  the  funeral  chapel 
erected  over  the  tomb  of  the  shaikh  Abu  lshak  as-Shirazi.  The  shaikh. \hu  Talih 
az-Zainabi  1 1  and  the  kddi  'l-Kuddt  Abu  '1-Hasan  Ibn  ad-Damaghani,  who  were 
the  chiefs  of  the  llanifile  sect  at  that  time,  attended  his  funeral  notwithstanding 
the  coldness  which  had  subsisted  between  them  and  him ;  one  of  them  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  corpse,  the  other  at  the  foot,  and  Ibn  ad-Damaghani  recited 
this  appropriate  verse : 

The  wailing*  and  lamentations  of  the  female  mourners  are  useless!  like  words 
uttered  yestereven,  thou  existest  for  us  no  longer. 

The  following  verse  was  then  pronounced  by  az-Zainahi : 

Women  are  sterile  and  have  produced  none  like  him;  nay.  they  will  never  produce 
his  equal. 

1  do  not  know  for  what  reason  he  received  the  name  of  al-Kiya  which  is  a 
Persian  word  signifying  a  man  of  rank  and  influenee.-  The  hdfi:  Ibn  Asakir  states, 
in  his  great  historical  work,  that  the  celebrated  poet  Abu  lshak  Ibrahim  al- 
Ghazzi  ro/.  /.  p.  'M  passed  some  time  under  al-Kiya's  tuition  at  the  Mizdmiya 
college,  and  that  he  composed  the  following  extempore  lines  on  his  death  . 

- 

Behold  the  work  of  Fate,  which  sparclh  none  and  Ictleth  none  escape!  Mankind  lias 
no  place  of  refuge  from  Fate's  decrees.  Were  exalted  station  a  protection  against  its 
attacks,  no  eclipse  would  ever  obscure  the  brightness  of  Ihe  sun  and  moon.  Ask  the 
dastard  who  lives  in  apprehension  of  death,  if  precaution  ever  availed  against  it? 
Islamism  weeps  the  absence  of  its  sun,  and  sheds  floods  of  tears,  compared  to  which 
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the  rniii  would  be  found  less  copious.  Behold  that  learned  divine  who  used  to  receive 
us  with  an  open  and  smiling  countenance;  with  that  look  of  pleasure  which,  to  a 
visitor,  was  the  best  of  welcomes.  Death  may  tread  him  under  foot,  but  his  vast  4<JB 
learning  has  spread  abroad  to  distant  climes.  O  thou  who  wert  the  pillar  of  the  faith  ! 
may  the  clouds  of  heaven  shed  a  copious  shower,  each  morning,  on  thy  tomb.  Thou 
hast  left  us  in  affliction,  and  the  news  of  this  misfortune  has  reached  all  mankind— has 
the  news  of  their  desolation  at  length  reached  thee?  Thy  instructive  lessons  gave  new 
life  to  [at-ShAfi]  lbn  Idris,  and  at  (the  beauty  of)  their  composition,  intelligence  and 
reflexion  stood  amazed.  He  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  note  them  down,  possesses 
now  a  flambeau  of  unfading  brightness.  The  obscurities  of  jurisprudence,  elucidated 
by  thy  words,  are  like  the  foreheads  of  brown  horses  marked  with  a  white  star.  Did  I 
know  thy  equal.  I  should  invoke  him  and  exclaim:  "The  age  is  impoverished  and 
"  requires  succour  from  thy  riches  (12)." 


1)  Tbr  Arabic  word  is  \  rr  muld;  il  corresponds  in  some  degree  to  ihe  French  re'petiteur.  The  nvMi 
were  chosen  by  the  professor  among  hit  mod  advanced  scholar*,  and  Ibeir  duly  was  to  instruct  the  junior 
pupil,  and  make  them  repeat  their  lesson  till  they  knew  it  by  heart.   See  M.de  Sary's  AM  Allatif,  p.4S». 

!t)  lie  means  to  say  that  a  legal  opinion  farmed  from  analogical  deductions  must  yield  to  Ihe  authority  or 
a  genuine  Tradition.   See  Introduction  to  >ol.  I.  page  uvi.  * 

(3)  The  surname  of  Aba  t-TAkir  may  be  written  indifferently  with  or  without  the  article 

(fi  See  Matthew  s  Mithkdi.  vol.  I.  p.  83. 

[S;  Muhammad  gave  repealed  injunctions  lhal  no  person  should  curse  or  speak  ill  of  his  companions. 
See  MithkAt,  vol.11,  p.  747  et  $eq 

|6)  A  sort  of  backgammon.    Sec  Hyde's  Hittoria  Kerdiludii  in  hi*  treatise  de  l.udi,  Orientalibut 

7)  This  is  not  usual  in  fatwai  nr  in  letters. 

K,  Koran,  sural  10.  Terse  12. 
;»]  Literally :  Of  the  people  of  the  truth. 
(10  Koran,  sural  9.  verse  108. 

ill  .  Abu  Talib  al-llutain  ai-Zainabi,  the  Hanitilc  doctor,  surnamcd  .>Qr  aUluda  (tight  of  the  direction,. 
died  A.H.  S12  (A.O.  1118-V  .-{At-Ydfi. 

12  In  this  verse  1  follow  the  printed  leu  and  tbe  later  MSS.,  but  ihe  autograph  has  Jj^.  no,  Ky. 
If  this  reading  be  adopted,  the  sense  is:  "Our  age  requires  a  man  like  him." 


THE  IfAFIZ  ABU  L-HASAN  AL-MAKD1SI. 

Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali,  (he  son  of  al-Anjah  Abu  'l-Makarim  al-Mufaddal  lbn  Abi 
I  Hasan  Ali  lbn  Abi  '1-Gliaitb  Mufarrij  lbn  Hatim  lbn  al-Hasan  lbn  Jaafar  lbn 
Ibrahim  lbn  al-Hasan  al-Lakhmi  al-Makdisi  (a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Lakhm  and 
vol  n  30 
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x/rrtMi  from  a  family  brhtujutg  to  Jerusalem),  was  an  eminent  doctor  of  ilie 
Malikite  seel,  and  a  Mfiz  of  the  highest  reputation  for  his  learning  in  tlie  Tradi- 
tions and  the  sciences  connected  with  them.  Alexandria  was  the  place  of  his 
birth  and  residence.  When  the  Mfiz  as-Silafi  settled  in  that  city,  Abu  'l-Hasan 
al-Makdisi  became  his  disciple  and  profiled  greatly  under  his  tuition;  such  was 
also  the  case  with  our  learned  master  Zaki  ad-din  Abd  al-Azim  al-Mundiri 
vnl.  I.  p.  8'.)  ,  who  completed  his  education  under  the  same  luljiz.  Al-Mun- 
diri spoke  of  his  condisciple  as  a  person  of  great  talent  and  holiness  of  life; 
lie  recited  to  me  numerous  pieces  of  verse  composed  by  him,  such  as  those 
which  follow  : 

I  have  now  passed  my  sixtieth  year,  and  must  declare  that  the  happiest  of  my  days 
were  mixed  with  affliction  Visitors  ask  me  how  1  am?— Judge  what  is  the  slate  of 
him  who  has  settled  in  la  *pot  >rk,ch  i,  altray)  a  field  of  battle  ! 

O  my  soul  1  hold  firm  by  the  doctrines  transmitted  from  the  best  of  prophets,  from 
his  companions  and  his  Tftbi*.  When  thou  hast  used  thy  efforts  in  propagating  his 
religion,  thou  mayest  perhaps  be  perfumed  with  the  sweet  odour  of  that  pinu.>  work. 
To-morrow,  on  the  dav  of  reckoning,  when  the  fires  of  hell  shall  rage  intensely,  fear 
lest  thou  becomest  a  prisoner  there 

There  are  three  A's  which  torment  us,  bakk  [bug*],  burguth  [fleas],  and  Ixirghath  [gnats  ; 
the  three  fiercest  species  of  created  beings,  and  I  know  not  which  is  the  worst. 

There  was  a  maid  with  rosy  lips,  whose  kiss  gave  new  life  to  him  whom  she  saluted; 
wine  mixed  with  musk  seemed  to  be  contained  within  them.  I  lasted  not  her  lips,  but 
I  slate  the  fact  on  good  authority;  I  learned  it  from  the  toothpick  which  had  been  with 
herself. 

4«6  This  is  now  a  common  idea,  having  been  rendered  familial-  to  us  by  the  verses 
of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns.  It  is  thus  that  Bashshar  Ibn  Burd  says  in  one 
his  pieces : 

O  thou  whose  lips  are  the  sweetest  in  the  world !  not  that  I  have  made  the  lest,  but 
the  evidence  of  the  toothpicks  suffices. 

And  al-Ahiwardi  says  in  one  of  his  poems  : 

* 

Her  companions  told  me  that  they  learned  from  the  toothpick  of  <rrd*-wood  that  her 
lips  were  sweet. 
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The  hdfiz  al-Makdisi  was  deputy -hdkim  (1)  at  Alexandria,  and  professed  in 
that  city  at  the  college  which  bears  his  name;  he  then  removed  to  Cairo  and 
continued,  till  his  death,  to  fill  the  place  of  professor  in  the  Sdhibiya  college, 
founded  by  the  vizir  SaG  d-din  Abu  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  lbn  Ali,  better 
known  by  the  surname  of  lbn  Shukr  :'2).  He  was  l>orn  at  Alexandria  on  the 
<-ve  of  Saturday,  the  24th  of  Zu  '1-Kaada,  A.H.  544  (March,  A.D.  1150  ,  and  he 
died  at  Cairo  on  Friday,  the  first  of  Shaahan,  A.  H.  61 1  December,  A.D.  1  214  . 
—  His  father  a  I -Kadi  '1-Anjab  the  most  noble  kddi)  Abu  1-Makarim  al-Mu- 
faddal  died  in  the  month  of  Rajab,  A.  H.  584  Aug.-Sept.  A.  D.  1188);  he  was 
born  A.  H.  50.1  A.D.  \  109-10  .—Mnkdm  means  belonging  to  Bait  al-Makdis  the 
House  of  the  Holy  Place,  or  J erusalein. 


{1 1  Se«  page  188  of  (his  volumt.  note  2  . 
2i  Sm  tol.  I.  pigr  106.  noli-  116  . 


SAIF  AD-DIN  AL-AAMIDI. 

Abu  1-Hasan  Ali  lbn  Abi  Ali  lbn  Muhammad  lbn  Salim  ath-Thalabi  member 
of  the  tribe  of  Tluilaba  and  stirnamed  Saif  ad-din  sword  of  the  faith  :  al-Aamidi, 
was  a  dogmatic  theologian.  On  commencing  his  studies,  he  went  down  to  Bagh- 
dad, and  as  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Ahmad  lbn  Hanbal,  he  put  himself  under 
(he  tuition  of  the  Hanbalite  doctor  lbn  al-Manni  Abu  'l-Fath  Nasi'  lbn  Filyun ; 
but,  after  some  time,  he  passed  over  to  the  sect  of  as-Shafi  and  attended  the 
lessons  of  the  shaikh  Abu  'l-Kasim  Ihn  Fadlan  1),  under  whose  direction  In- 
studied  controversy  and  rose  to  distinction  by  his  acquirements  in  that  science. 
Having  committed  to  memory  the  Tarika,  or  system  of  controversy,  eomjiosed 
by  the  Sharif  2  and  the  Zatcdid,  or  appendix  to  the  controversial  treatise  of 
Asa  ad  al-Mihani  (3)  see  vol.  I.  p.  189.,  he  passed  into  Syria  and  studied  the  intel- 
lectual sciences  with  such  success,  that  he  was  pronounced  to  be  die  most 
learned  person  of  the  age  in  these  branches  of  knowledge.  He  then  removed  to 
Egypt  and  occupied  the  post  of  under-tutor  in  the  college  situated  in  the 
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Karafa  cemetery,  near  the  torn!)  of  ihc  imam  as-Shafi.  He  llien  hecame  pro- 
fessor in  the  mosque  at  Cairo,  called  al-Jdmi  at-Zdfiri,  and  his  increased  repu- 
tation attracted  numerous  pupils.  The  successful  results  of  his  tuition  excited 
at  length  the  jealousy  of  some  native  jurisconsults,  who  formed  a  party  against 
him,  and  accused  him  of  heterodoxy,  laxity  of  moral  principle,  atheism,  and 
attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  (anrient  Greek)  philosophers  and  sages.  They 
(hen  drew  up  a  complaint  in  which  they  denounced  him  guilty  of  these  crimes, 
and  affixed  to  it  their  signatures  with  the  declaration  that  he  deserved  the  punish- 
ment of  death.  I  have  heen  informed  hy  one  of  those  doctors,  who  was  a  man  of 
intelligence  and  instruction,  that,  on  remarking  the  excessive  animosity  hy 
which  the  cabal  was  actuated,  he  inscribed  the  following  verse  with  his  signa- 
ture on  the  document,  when  it  was  brought  to  him  that  he  might  insert  in  it 
a  declaration  similar  to  that  of  the  others : 

"  They  envied  the  man  because  they  could  not  equal  him  in  merit;  such  are  his  foes 
'•  and  accusers." 

When  Saif  ad-din  perceived  his  enemies  combined  against  him  and  discovered 
4&7  their  projects,  he  withdrew  secretly  from  the  country  and  proceeded  to  Syria.  * 
He  then  settled  in  the  city  of  Hamat  and  composed  a  number  of  instructive 
works  on  dogmatic  theology,  the  fundamentals  of  jurisprudence,  logic,  philoso- 
phy, and  controversy.  Of  these  we  shall  indicate  the  ,16Avfr  al-Afkdr  'original 
ideas]  on  scholastic  theology ;  an  abridgment  of  the  same,  entitled  Mandih  al- 
Kardih  (borrotcitigx  from  natural  genius) ;  the  Humiiz  al-Kun&z  (indications  of  hidden 
treasures  ;  the  Dakdik  al-Hakdik  (subtilia  vcritatum) ;  the  Lubdb  al-Albdb  (core  of 
the  hearts  ;  the  iluntiha  as-Stil  (remits  of  inquiry  ,  being  a  treatise  on  the  funda- 
mentals (of  faith  and  jurisprudence).  He  eonqiosed  also  a  system  of  contro- 
versy (4),  an  abridgment  of  the  same,  and  a  commentary  on  the  Sharif's  Jadl, 
or  treatise  on  dialectics.  The  number  of  his  works  amounted  to  about  twentv. 
Having  removed  to  Damascus,  he  obtained  the  professorship  in  the  Aziziya  col- 
lege, but  after  a  lapse  of  some  time  he  was  deprived  of  his  place,  on  account  of 
some  suspicions  which  had  been  cast  upon  him.  From  that  |>eriod  till  his 
death,  he  remained  unoccupied  and  confined  himself  to  his  house.  He  died  on 
the  3rd  of  Safar,  A.  H.  631  November,  A.D.  1233  ,  and  was  buried  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Kasiyun.     His  birth  took  place  A.  H.  551  (A.  D.  1i56). — 
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Aamidi  moans  belonging  to  Aamid,  a  large  city  in  Diar  Bakr,  near  the  country  of 
lltim  Asia  Minor;. — Alni  'l-Fath  Nasr  Ibn  Fityan  Ilm  al-Manni  was  a  doctor  of 
the  law  and  a  traditional.  He  instructed  numerous  disciples.  Born  A.  II. 
501   A.D.  1107-8;;  died,  fnh  Ramadan,  Mil  Novemher.  A.  D.  1187  . 

11.  Abo  t-Kasim  Yahya  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al-Kadl  Ihn  llibal  Allah,  turnamed  Ibn  radian  and  Jamil  ad-dln 
<,keauty  of  rtlijion),  was  a  learned  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafl.  He  studied  jurisprudence  at  Baghdad,  bis 
native  place,  under  Abft  Ma  Dsn  r  ar-Rartai,  and  at  NaUspor  under  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Yahya.  a  disciple 
of  al-Chanali.  He  professed  at  Baghdad,  and  was  considered  as  one  of  the  first  masters  in  the  «ience  of  juris- 
prudence, dogmatic  theology,  controversy,  and  dialectic*.  Born  V.  II  BIS  (A  D.  1121-2);  died  in  the  month 
of  Shaaban.  A. II.  595  (June,  A.D.  HOT.  -(Toft.  at-Shdf.) 

(2)  This  Tartka  is  designated  farther  on  as  the  Jadl:  it  scan*  to  have  been  a  treatise  on  point*  of  lav.  con- 
troverted between  the  orthodoi  sects,  'lite  author,  who  is  bcre  denominated  the  Sharif,  is  unknown  to  me, 
and  has  not  been  noticed  by  llajji  Khalifa.  The  whole  passage  of  Ibn  Khallikan  has  been  re|ieated,  without 
any  observation,  in  the  Tabakat  as-Shifty,,,  and  by  al-Yalt  in  his  Annals. 

(3)  Read  ^i^-^J!  in  the  printed  teit,  not  ^giy»_JI. 

(4)  By  system  of  controversy  is  meant  a  general  view  of  all  the  points  on  which  the  orthodoi  sects  dis- 
agree; with  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  sect  to  which  the  author  belongs. 


AL-KISAI. 

Abu  l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  llama  Ibn  AM  Allah  Ibn  Bahman  Ibn  Fairuz,  sur- 
named  al-Kisai,  a  mawla  to  the  tribe  of  Asad  and  a  native  of  Kufa,  was  one  of 
the  seven  reader*  of  the  Koran.  In  grammar,  philology,  and  the  koranir  read- 
ings he  displayed  abilities  of  the  highest  order,  but  in  poetry  his  skill  was  so 
inferior  that  it  was  currently  said:  "Amongst  all  the  learned  in  grammar, 
44  there  is  not  one  who  knows  less  of  poetry  than  al-Kisai."  He  was  tutor  to 
al-Amin  the  son  of  Harun  ar-Rashid  and  instructed  him  in  the  belles-lettres. 
Having  neither  wife  nor  slave-girl,  he  addressed  some  verses  to  ar-Rashid,  com- 
plaining of  his  celibacy  (1),  and  that  khalif  ordered  him  a  present  of  ten  thou- 
sand pieces  of  silver,  a  beautiful  slave-girl  with  all  her  attire,  a  eunuch,  and  a 
horse  completely  harnessed.  Being  one  day  in  company  with  Muhammad  Ibn 
al-Hasan,  the  Hanifite  jurisconsult,  at  an  assembly  held  by  ar-Rashid,  he  re- 


•2:W  I  UN  KtiALLl  KAN'S 

marked  that  a  person  versed  in  one  science  could  find  his  way  in  all  the  others, 
on  which  Muhammad  said  to  him  :  "What  is  then  your  opinion  of  a  man  who, 
M  in  making  the  satisfactory  prostrations  which  some  neglect  or  irregularity 
41  in  the  prescrihed  prayers  rendered  necessary,  again  commits  an  irregularity  ? 
"  must  he  renew  his  prostrations.'"  To  this  he  replied  in  the  negative  2),  and 
gave  for  reason  that  a  noun  which  has  already  assumed  the  diminutive  form 
can  no  l  he  diminished  again. — It  is  thus  that  I  found  this  anecdote  related  in  a 
numher  of  places,  but  the  Khatib  says,  in  his  History  of  Baghdad,  that  the  con- 
versation took  place  between  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  and  al-Farra  (3  ,  who 
488  were  sisters"  sons. — Muhammad  then  asked  him  if  the  sentence  of  divorce  joined 
to  the  condition  of  possession  was  valid  ?  Al-Kisai  answered  that  it  was  not,  and 
gave  for  reason  that  the  torrent  does  not  precede  the  rain  (•'»).  He  had  some  con- 
ferences and  discussions  with  Sibawaih  and  Abu  Muhammad  al-Yazidi,  of  which 
we  shall  take  further  notice  in  the  lives  of  these  two  grammarians.  The 
traditional  knowledge  handed  down  by  al-Kisai  was  received  by  him  from  Abu 
Bakr  Ibn  Aiyash  rol.  I.  p.  553),  Hamza  az-Zaiyat  vol.  1.  p.  478;,  Ibn  Oyaina 
rol.  I.  p.  578  ,  and  others ;  among  the  persons  who  transmitted  the  information 
furnished  by  al-Kisai  were  al-Farra  and  Abu  Obaid  al-Kasim  Ibn  Sallam. 
Al-Kisai  died  A.  H.  189  A.  D.  804-5;  at  Kai,  to  which  city  he  had  accompa- 
nied Ilarun  ar-Rashid.  As-Samani  observes  that  the  death  of  Muhammad  Ibn 
al-Hasan  occurred  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  place,  but  Ibn  al-Jauzi  re- 
marks, in  his  Shuziir  al-OkQd,  that  he  the  latter  died  at  Zanbawaih,  a  village  in 
the  canton  of  Rai.  As-Samani  states  again  that  al-Kisai  died  at  Tus  in  A.  H.  182 
(A.  D.  798-9  ,  or  183.  God  knows  best  die  truth!  It  is  related  that  ar-Rashid 
said  on  this  occasion:  "  The  sciences  of  jurisprudence  and  grammar  have  l>een 
"  interred  at  Rai." — Kisdi  means  a  wearer  of  a  kis/l  or  cloak:  he  received  this 
name  because,  on  his  arrival  at  Kufa,  he  went  muffled  up  in  a  cloak  to  Hamza 
Ibn  Habib  az-Zaiyat,  who  (bring  then  rnyayed  in  yirifUf  lessom  to  his  pupilt)  asked 
which  of  them  wished  to  read?  To  this  one  of  them  replied:  "He  with 
"  the  cloak  al-KisAi  ."  Others  state  that  he  was  so  called  because  he  had  used 
a  cloak  instead  of  an  ihrdm  when  performing  the  pilgrimage. 

!l!  Ibn  khallikAn  (rive*  the  verse*,  but  they  cannot  be  translated.    They  form  an  enigma  the  nord  or 
which  dewprnalej  the  attribute  of  Priapus. 
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2  Tbit  it  conformable  lo  [be  law  which  tayt:  "a1  y< — M  Syx-~  ^j^-Jt  iy3r— 

3  Tin-  lives  of  Ihr  grammarian  Abo  Zakariya  Yahya  al-Farri  and  of  the  jurisconsult  Muhammad  Urn 
al-Jlasan  will  be  round  in  this  work. 

4  The  irnrmee  of  divorrt  joined  to  the  cfW.fioo  of  poifeition  fd/i*  nl-raM*  On/m.'rt;  is  when  a  man 
My*  to  a  woman  who  I*  not  bit  wife:  //*  /  mntry  thte,  thou  art  dicorced,  or  when  he  *ay#:  Every  ifonwi* 
ifUm  /  iwny  mnrry  u  forced.  The  Haniflie  doclort  admit  the  validity  <.f  the  divorce  in  this  case,  and 
consider  il  at  immediately  effected  by  the  act  of  marriage  The  Shatitw  deny  lis  validilv  Al-Kisai  denial 
it  also  on  the  principle  thai  Ihr  torrent  don  not  prrtttlr  the  rain,  or,  in  other  words,  thai  the  consequence 
cannot  precede  the  antecedent  The  eiprettion  he  makes  me  of  wot  proTcrbial  among  the  Arab)  of  the  desert, 
and  well  known  alto  to  every  philologrr  and  grammarian,  it  it  lo  be  found  in  l'reytag's  Ueidani,  vol.  I 
page  613.  under  another  fonn.  namely.  ,JL~  6^i^#  ^7™*  J'^*^e*t,'  pluvia  ejut  torrentem  ejus 

The  milk  or  poiieMion  t>  effected  by  the  act  of  marriage  O-CiJL'  w —  ^jjr-''  W«rried  man  .s 

the  mdlik  at  patwor.  The  person*  who  take  an  interest  in  this  question  will  Mini  the  requisite  information 
in  IVOhssons  Tableau  general  <lr  Itmpire  olhoman,  torn  V.  p.  208,  and  Hamilton'*  Hiddya.  vol.  I.  The 
following  ejtracw  from  work*  of  high  authority  are  relative  lo  this  qu 


jllk                     J  iy*  >  .J^  CKJJI  ^  p  J!  JW\  W.L.1  IS! 

M  J         ^  &  V  J'    >  W  V *J 

-iMnirn  Jiamj.n,  vol.  1.  p.  MA.  I  C 
S.  No.3fl».  fol.194. 


AD-DA  KAKLi  TNI. 


Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Omar  lbn  Ahmad  Ibn  Mahdi,  a  Mfiz  of  great  learning 
and  celebrity,  and  a  jurisconsult  of  the  sect  of  as-Shali,  was  a  native  of  Baghdad. 
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He  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  law  from  Abu  Said  al-lstakhri  the  Shafile 
doctor  (vol.  /.  p.  37 'i  t ;  but  (his  statement  is  contradicted  by  some,  who  pretend 
that  one  of  Abu  Said's  disciples  was  his  master  in  that  science.  He  learned  the 
reading  ol  the  Koran,  by  audition  and  repetition  i  ,  under  Muhammad  Ibn  al- 
Hasan  an-\akkash,  Ali  Ibn  Said  al-Kazziiz,  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Husain  at-Tabari, 
and  other  eminent  teachers  of  the  same  period.  When  a  mere  hoy,  he  l>egan 
to  learn  Traditions  from  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  Mujahid  'vol.  I.  p.  27;,  and  having  al 
length  conic  to  he  considered  as  the  sole  imam  (or  first  master  of  the  age  in 
that  science,  none  of  his  contemporaries  ever  disputed  his  title.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  commenced  teaching  the  koran  readings  at  Baghdad.  He 
was  well  informed  on  the  points  wherein  the  doctors  of  the  different  sects  dis- 
agree, and  he  knew  by  heart  many  of  the  ditrdiu,  or  collected  poetical  works, 
of  the  desert  Arabs.  As  one  of  these  diicdns  consisted  of  the  poems  composed 
by  as-Saiyid  al-Himyari  2 ),  he  was  held  by  some  for  a  follower  ol  the  Shiite 
doctrines.  Traditional  information  was  given  on  his  authority  by  Abu  Noaim 
r.  I.  p.  74  the  author  of  the  Hilyat  al-Aulid,  and  by  many  other  persons.  In  the 
year  376  A.D.  986-7.  he  gave  evidence  as  a  witness  before  the  kadi  Ibn  Maruf 
vol.  I.  p.  379  ,  an  act  of  which  he  afterwards  repented,  44  because,"  said  he, 
44  the  statements  which  I  furnished  relative  to  the  blessed  Prophet  were  ad- 
44  mitted  on  my  own  authority  as  exact,  whereas  my  declaration  in  a  court  of 
4 •  justice  is  not  receivable  unless  corroborated  by  that  of  another  person  (3\" 
Amongst  the  works  composed  by  him  are  a  Saltan,  or  collection  of  Traditions, 
and  a  Mttkhtalif  u  a  M&talif  (h).  He  was  induced  to  leave  Baghdad  and  travel  to 
Egypt  by  the  intelligence  which  he  received  that  Abu  'l-Fadl  Jaafar  Ibn  Hinzaha 
■"vol.  I.  p.  319  ,  the  vizir  of  Kafur,  had  the  intention  of  composing  a  Muxnad  '">). 
As  he  wished  lo  assist  in  that  work,  he  undertook  the  journey  and  remained  with 
the  vizir  for  some  time,  during  which  he  received  from  him  marks  of  the 
highest  honour,  with  a  liberal  subvention  for  his  expenses,  and  an  abundance 
of  presents.  He  thus,  by  the  favour  of  Ibn  Hinzaha,  became  possessor  of  a  large 
fortune,  and  he  remained  with  him  till  the  completion  of  the  work.  During 
that  period,  he  and  the  hdfiz  AIkI  al-Ghani  Ibn  Said  vol.  II.  p.  169)  contributed 
their  joint  efforts  to  the  task  of  extracting  the  materials  of )  the  Mmnad  (from 
various  xanrcex  and  writing  them  out.  Alxl  al-Ghani  used  to  say  :  "  The  per- 
44  sons  who  discoursed  the  Ih?sI  of  all  on  the  Traditions  of  the  Prophet  were 
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"  three  in  number;  All  lbn  al-Madini  (6)  in  his  age,  Miisa  Ibn  Harun  (7)  in 
"bis,  and  ad-Darakutni  in  ours." — One  of  ad-Da  rakutni's  pupils  baring  itfj) 
asked  him  if  he  ever  saw  a  person  equal  to  himself  (in  learning  ,  he  returned  no 
direct  answer,  but  merely  observed  that  God  had  said  :  Justify  not  yourselves  (8). 
The  other  insisted  notwithstanding,  and  ad-Darakutni  at  length  replied  :  "If 
"  you  mean  in  a  single  science,  I  have  seen  (persons)  more  able  than  myself; 
"  but  if  you  mean  in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  I  possess,  why  then 
"  I  never  met  my  equal."  He  was  versed  in  a  gi^cat  variety  of  sciences,  and 
was  a  master  of  the  highest  rank  in  those  connected  with  the  Koran.  His  birth 
took  place  in  the  month  of  Zu  M-Kaada,  30G  (April,  A.  D.  1)10),  and  his  death 
occurred  at  Baghdad  on  Wednesday  the  8lh  (  some  say  the  2nd)  of  Zii  'l-Kaada, 
A.  H.  385  (December,  A.  D.  995;.  Some  place  his  death  in  the  month  of  Zu  I- 
Hijja.  The  funeral  service  was  said  over  him  by  Abu  Ha m id  al-lsfaraini  vol.  I. 
y.  53;,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  the  Convent  Gate  (Hdb  ad-Dair  , 
near  the  tomb  of  Maruf  al-Karkhi  (9). —  Ddrakutni  means  belonging  to  D(\r  al- 
Kutn  (cotton-house an  extensive  quarter  of  Baghdad. 


I  See  the  observation*  in  vol.1  p.675,  note  to  p. 568 

;2  I  am  indebted  to  M.Caussin  de  Perceval  Tor  the  following  nolc  on  as-Saiyid  al-Himyari: 
Evseyid  al-Himyari.  dont  Ic  prenom  etail  Abou  Illchtm  ft  le  veritable  nom  Ismail,  etait  file  de  Moham- 
med UU  dc  Yeijd  Bit  de  llabia,  etc.  Son  grand-pere  Veijd  axil  compost  des  salires  rnntre  Zyad  ilbn 
Abihi  et  se*  fils,  el  ful  pour  cela  jelc  en  prison  et  lourmenle  par  Ohaydallah  fils  dc  Zyad.  Let  Irois  poelcs 
arabes  qui  out  fail  Ic  plus  dc  vert  sont  Bechar,  Abou  '1-Alahiyya  et  Esseyid;  pcrsonne  n'a  pu  recueillir  lout» 
leurs  poesies.  Quant  a  Eseyid,  ses  rcrj  >onl  tombes  dam  loubli,  malgre  lcur  nombre  et  leur  merite.  parce- 

Aycclta  el  autre*  epouses  de  Mabomel.  L«s  per*  el  rotred' Esseyid  ctaicnt  dc  lasecleberetiquedesC6adA<I)ue'j  t, 

lui  il  itait  dc  la  lecle  chiile  de»  KeUidni  i_>"  T.  (Celle  scele,  suivant  Ibo  Khaldoun,  lirail  son  nom  de 

son  fondalcur  JTrfMdn.i  II  admelUil  limaraal  de  Mohammad  Ibn  aHlaneliya  (A if  life  it  given  by  Ibn  Khalli- 
Mn)  et  professall  1'opinton  du  re  tour  i*a.^}'j  JLi>,  e'csl-a-drre  qu'il  rroyait  que  Mohammed  Ibn  ei-Hanc- 
fiya  n'etait  point  mort  el  qu'il  rcviendrait  un  jour.  Esseyid  a  fail  beaucoupde  poesies  en  I'honneur  des  Harhr- 
mites,  parlieuliercmeiit  des  Alides,  et  eonlre  leurs  adversaires.  Lorsque  les  Omeyyadcs  furenl  renverses,  il 
romplimcnla  Abou  '1-Abbas  Seffah,  qui,  pour  le  recompenser  de  set  vers,  lui  dil  de  demander  ee  qu'il  vou- 
drail.  Esseyid  demands  pour  Soulcyman  fils  de  Hablb  le  gouvernrmcnt  del-Ahwai,  qui  lui  ful  accorde.  I.« 
cadi  de  Basra.  Sen  war  fils  dAbdallab.  ayant  un  jour  refute  d'admellre  ton  lemoignage  en  justice.  Esseyid  lui 
ecrivit  uric  leltre  oil  il  le  baflouait  el  alia  ensuite  reciter  au  califc  Mansour  une  satire  virulenle  ronlre  re 
magistral;  eelui-ci  vinl  a  l'instanl  se  plaindre.  Mansour  lui  dil  en  riant:  "Nc  sais-lu  pas  qu'Eyas  fils  dc 
••  Moawia  recut  le  lemoignage  de  Faraidak ;  pourquoi  blester  un  homroe  qui  a  une  langue  romme  telle 
••  d'Eateyid?"  Entuite  le  calife  ordonna  a  Etsejid  de  folre  ta  pais  avec  le  cadi.  Mais  finimitie  du  poele  el 
vol  ll.  31 
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du  jugc  conlinua.  ct  il*  rherchaicut  it  sc  nuirc  rrciproqucmcnl.  Ksseyid  ayaul  dil  un  jour  nil  califc  que 
Sew  war  voulail  suborner  dea  temoins  pour  le  condamner  ruilime  eoupable  dc  vol,  Mainour  Til  veiiir  le  radi 
■•  el  lui  dil:  '•  Je  t'rtle  n  IVgard  d'Ksscvid  tes  frinrtinns  de  juge."  Ksseyid  mourut  a  W'Asit,  les  mis  discnt  mu- 
le regne  dc  Mnnsour,  d'aulrrs  sous  relui  dc  llaroun  — iAccording  to  Abu  'I  Mah.isin,  in  his  .Vwjilm.  litis  poet 
died  A. II.  171  (A.D.  787-*).! 

13  In  all  ciul  and  rriminal  cnuifs,  generally  speaking,  the  evidence  of  (no  witnesses  is  requisite  to  esta- 
blish the  proof  of  a  fact.    In  civil  mailers,  witnesses  may,  if  they  like,  withhold  Iheir  evidence. 

4j  This  I*  a  treatise  on  such  traditional*  as  might  be  confounded  with  others  from  the  similarity  ..f  (hnr 

(3]  See  vol.  I  pafte  323.  note  (7). 

(ft;  Abo  l-llasan  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Najlh  1  hit  nl-Vadlni,  a  maula  to  the  tribe  of  Saad, 
a  hdfii  or  the  highest  eminence,  and  one  of  the  (treat  imams  of  Islamism.  was  a  native  of  Basra.  His  ac- 
quirements in  the  Traditions  were  most  eilemive,  and  he  displayed  (treat  penetration  in  appreciating  Iheir 
.iiilhenliriiy  and  the  credibility  of  ihe  persons  by  whom  they  had  been  transmitted  down  JjJuuM  J  £  H*"'1 
JlsuM..  He  composed  neatly  two  hundred  works  on  the  subject,  and  his  authority  was  riled  by  al- 
llukhari.  Ahmad  Ibn  llanbal.  Abu  DawOd.  an-NisAi,  Ibn  Maja,  at-Terraedi,  and  others  His  conduct  and 
demeanour  were  modelled  on  that  or  the  early  Mosliins,  and  his  actions,  words,  dress,  manner  of  sitting,  and 
general  behaviour  were  noted  down,  by  the  learned  doctors  of  that  time,  as  worthy  of  imitation.  He  received 
his  traditional  knowledge  from  his  own  father,  who  was  also  a  celebrated  tradition!*!,  and  from  Hammad  Ibn 
Zaid,  Sofyan  Ibn  Oyaina.  Hushaim.  and  others.  Al-Bukbari  mid  of  him :  "1  was  never  sensible  of  my  infe- 
•  rlorily  but  in  the  presence  or  Ali  Ibn  al-.Madlni ;"'  and  Ibn  Oyaina  declared  that  were  it  not  on  Ihu  al-Mj- 
dlni  s  account,  he  would  never  have  given  lessons  He  was  born  A.  II.  1«1  [A.  D.  777-8  ,  and 

he  died  in  Ihe  month  or  7A  l-Kaada.  A.  H.  234  {May-June,  A.  H.  8191.  -  (Oy«n  aMViu-drlaA  An-Xujtm  a: 
ZAhira.    TalaUt  al-Fokaha.   Ann  l-Fed.V»  Annals;  and  HeisKes  note.) 

(7)  The  Ad/fs  Abu  Iinran  Mflsa  Ibn  Harun  was  a  native  or  Baghdad.    He  bore  the  reputation  or  being  the 
f  rst  imam  or  the  age  in  the  science  or  Traditions.    He  died  A.  II.  291  A  n.  900-7).-  AI-YaM. 
H  Koran,  surat  83,  verse  33. 

(9)  The  lire  or  Maror  U  given  bv  Ibn  khallikan. 


AR-RUMMAM. 

Abu  l-Ilasan  Ali  Ibn  Ua  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  ar-Rummani  was  a  cele- 
brated and  learned  im&m  in  (he  sciences  of  grammar  and  scholastic  theology. 
He  is  also  the  author  »r  an  interpretation  of  the  Koran.  His  masters  in  general 
literature  were  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  Duraid  and  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad;  Ibn  as-Sarraj  ; 
and  some  of  the  information  which  he  acquired  was  transmitted  down  from  him 
by  Abu'l-Kasim  'Muhammad)  at-Tanukhi  I),  Abu  Muhammad  al-.lauhari,  and 
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others.  He  was  Impih  at  Baghdad,  A.  II.  2flf»  A.  D.  H08-9),  ami  In-  dud  on  the 
eve  or  Sunday,  lite*  Mill  of  the  lirsl  Jumada,  A.  II.  38-1  (June,  A.  I).  «»«»-'►  ; 
according  to  another  statement,  he  died  A.  II.  .'{8!2.  His  family  belonged  to  Sarr- 
man-raa.—  Ilttimiuhii  may  here  possi  1.1  y  signify  a  jrW/cr  <>/"  fliiHimilii  or  /wmciyra- 
jintex,  hut  it  may  also  serve  to  designate  a  native  of  Kaxr  ar-Rumimln,  a  well- 
known  castle  at  Wash.  A  great  numhcr  of  jkm  soiis  have  reecived  this  surname 
for  one  or  the  other  reason,  hut  which  of  these  it  was  that  procured  it  for  Aim 
'l-IIasan  is  not  specified  by  as-Samani. 

(I)  The  l»e*  of  ilr  ibrrr  pewon.  ju.l  mentioned  are  given  bv  lb.,  KtullikAn. 


A  HI"  'L-IIASAS  AL-HAIT1. 

Abu  l-llasan  Ali  Ihn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Said  Ihn  Yusuf  al-lhudi  was  a  learned 
grammarian  and  an  able  expositor  of  the  Koran,  on  whieh  last  subject  he  left 
an  excellent  work.  He  directed  the  studies  of  numerous  pupils  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  I  have  remarked,  in  manv  books  on  philological  subjects,  certificates 
in  his  own  handwriting  to  prove  that  the  possessors  of  these  books  had  read 
them  under  his  tuition  ;  in  this  he  followed  the  general  custom  of  teachers.  He 
died  on  Saturday  morning,  the  1st  of  Zu  l-Hijja,  A.  II.  WO  (Aug.  A.D.  HKW).— 
Relative  to  Hauf,  from  which  the  surname  of  Haufi  is  derived,  as-Samani  says. 
"  I  imagined  that  it  was  a  village  in  Egypt,  till  I  saw  in  al-lhtkhari's  historical 
"  work  that  it  is  situated  in  Oman.  Abu  'l-llasan  al-Ilaufi  drew  his  origin  from 
"  this  place:  he  possessed  a  great  |>ortion  of  the  works  composed  by  Abu  Jaafar 
"  an-Mahhas  (vol.  I.  p.  81  ."  On  this  I  must  observe  that  Hauf  is  not,  as  he 
supposes,  a  village  in  Egypt,  but  a  well-known  tract  of  country  in  the  province 
of  Sharkiya,  the  capital  of  which  is  JJilbais  :  they  give  the  name  of  Hauf  to  all  the 
Itif,  or  cultivated  part  I  ,  of  that  country,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  village 
there  so  called.  Abu  1-Hasan  belonged  to  the  Hauf  in  Egypt. — The  preceding 
article  had  been  finished  some  lime  when  1  met  with  a  notice  containing  the  parti- 
culars of  al-Haun's  life.    From  this  it  appears  that  he  belonged  to  a  village  called 
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Shubra 'n-Nakhla  ('2;,  in  the  provinc  e  of  Sharkiya ;  he  then  went  to  Old  Cairo 
400  Misr \  where  lie  studied  under  Ahii  Kakr  al-Adfuwi,  and  met  with  a  nuniher 
of  learned  Aiaghribins,  from  whom  he  derived  considerable  infonnalion  ;  he  then 
commenced  as  a  professor  of  grammar,  and  composed  a  large  work  on  that  sci- 
ence, and  another,  in  ten  volumes,  containing  the  grammatical  analysis  of  the 
Koran.    A  great  number  of  his  treatises  are  still  studied. 

!1)  The  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  account*,  given  by  Arabic  geographer*,  of  the  ihmf  and  the  R\f  «« 
tint  pointed  out  by  M.  de  Saey  in  \ih  AU  AUatif.  M.  Quatremere  ha*  mim  observation*  on  the  subject  in  hi» 
Reehtrehrt  lur  rEyypfe,  p  170  tl  ie7.  The  tolulion  of  the  difficulty  U  due  to  M  Rrinaud.  See  his 
.radiation  of  Abu  'l-rcdis  Geography,  page  141.  not* 

,2)  In  the  plare  of  the  autograph  hu  .  word  which  may  be  read  *a£>Jt  ur  a^-1'. 


AL-AKHFASH  AL-ASGHAR. 

Abu  l-IIasan  Ali  Ibn  Sulaiman  Ibn  al-Fadl,  better  known  by  the  appellation 
of  al-Akhfash  al-Asghar  (al-Akhfath  the  less),  was  a  learned  grammarian.  The 
information  which  he  communicated  to  his  pupils  was  given  by  him  on  the  au- 
thority of  al-Mubarrad,  Thalab,  and  other  great  masters;  his  own  authority  was 
cited  by  al-Marzubani,  Abu  1-Faraj  al-Moato  al-Jariri  (1 ),  and  others.  His  cha- 
racter as  a  trustworthy  transmitter  of  traditional  knowledge  is  well  established. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  al-Akhfash  al- Akbar,  or  with  al-Akhfash  al- 
Ausal  (rot.  1.  p.  572;  :  al-Akhfash  al-Aklwr,  whose  real  names  were  Abu  'I- 
Khattab  Abd  al-Hamid  Ibn  Abd  al-Majid,  was  a  native  of  Hajar  and  a  maw  In  to 
one  of  the  tril>es  inhabiting  thai  region.  He  was  a  grammarian,  a  philologer, 
and  a  transmitter  of  expressions  peculiar  to  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  some  of 
which  were  made  known,  for  the  first  lime,  by  himself.  Sibawaih,  Abu  Ohaida, 
and  other  eminent  scholars  of  the  same  period,  received  a  portion  of  their 
information  from  him.  As  I  was  unable  to  discover  the  date  of  his  death,  1 
could  not  devote  a  special  article  to  him  in  this  work  (2).    As  for  al-Akhfash 
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al-Ausat,  whose  name  was  Said  Ibn  Masada,  and  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Siba- 
waih,  he  has  been  already  noticed  (vol.  I.  p.  57*2  . —  Al-Akhfash  al-Asghar  and 
the  poet  Ibn  ar-Rumi  were  at  enmity  with  each  other,  and  as  the  latter  was  very 
superstitious,  al-Akhfash  used  to  go  to  his  door,  early  in  I  he  morning,  and  pro- 
notinee  words  of  ill  omen  :  this  prevented  Ibn  ar  Riimi  finm  stirring  out  during 
that  day.  Being  provoked  at  length  by  this  annoyance,  the  jtoct  attacked  his 
enemy  in  a  number  of  satires,  which  are  still  extant  in  the  collection  of  his 
works;  but  al-Akhfash  got  them  off  by  heart  and  cited  litem  with  approbation 
in  his  lessons ;  testifying  at  the  same  time  how  proud  he  was  of  the  honour  done 
to  him  by  Ibn  ar-Rumi  in  satirizing  him.  When  this  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
poet,  he  discontinued  his  attacks.  44  The  slock  of  poetry,"  says  al-Marzubani, 
44  which  al-Akhfash  knew  by  heart  and  taught  with  the  authorisation  of  his 
44  preceptors,  was  very  limited;  this  was  also  the  case  with  his  grammatical 
44  information.  He  never  drew  up  a  single  work,  nor  pronounced  a  line  of 
44  poelrv  composed  bv  himself;  and  when  questioned  on  a  point  of  grammar, 
41  he  would  lose  patience  and  dismiss  the  applicant  with  an  abrupt  refusal."  He 
died  suddenly  at  Baghdad,  in  the  month  of  Zii '1-Kaada,  A.  H.  315  (Dec. -Jan. 
A.  D.  927-8)  ;  others  say,  in  the  month  of  Shaaban  of  that  year,  or  in  the  year 
3 10.  He  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  at  the  bridge  of  Baradan.  In  the  year 
287  (A.  D.  900;  he  visited  Egypt,  and  in  300  A.  D.  918-9)  he  proceeded  from 
that  country  to  Aleppo. —  Akhfash  means  having  tittle  eye*  and  a  had  sight.- — 
linraddn  is  the  name  of  a  village  in  the  dej>eiidencies  of  Baghdad  ;  it  has  pro- 
duced a  number  of  learned  men  and  other  remarkable  persons. — 44  This  al- 
44  Akbrasb,"  says  Abu  'l-Hasan  Thahit  Ibn  Siiuin  vol.  I.  />.  289  ,  44  used  to  pay 
44  assiduous  court  to  Abu  Ali  Ibn  Mukla  3  ,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with 
44  great  attention  and  kindness.  He  one  day  complained  to  him  of  the  extreme 
44  indigence  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  requested  him  to  acquaint  the  vizir 
"  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Isa  with  his  situation,  and  pray  him  to  inscribe  his 
44  name  on  the  list  of  literarv  men  who  received  (tensions.  Alui  Ali  spoke  lo 
44  the  vizir  on  the  subject,  informing  him  that  al-Akhfash  was  in  very  reduced 
44  circumstances  and  had  hardly  any  means  of  existence  ;  for  which  reason  he 
44  begged  of  him  to  settle  a  pension  on  him  as  on  the  other  literary  men  of  the 
44  time.  To  this  the  vizir  gave  a  positive  refusal  expressed  in  the  rudest  man- 
44  ncr,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  a  large  company.    Abu  Ali  felt  so  highly 
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44  offended  al  the  vizir's  conduct  lliat  lie  retired  from  the  ;isstnil»l>  and  went 
"  home,  repenting  of  having  asked  any  thing  from  him.  As  for  al-Akhfash, 
14  he  remained  in  his  former  state  and  became  (jnile  dispirited.  His  misery  at 
"  length  reaehed  to  such  a  pilch,  llial  he  was  obliged  hv  hunger  to  eat  raw  beel- 
"  roots.     It  is  said  thai  he  died  snddeniv  of  a  spasm  of  the  heart." 

1  The  \i\a  of  lhr»r  Iwu  i>«t».his  are  (then  by  Ibri  MialliUu. 

2  *>e  tbe  .lutb-.r*  obwrvilbm*  in  ihr  prolan-,  ..J.  I   [..  3 
1  Th<-  life  nf  lb.»  MukU  is  tiven  by  lbn  khilliUn. 


AL-UAIHM. 

Ml  Abu.  'l-llasan  Ali  Ihn  Ahmad  Ihn  .Muhammad  Ihn  Ali  lbn  Mattuya  al-W'aliidi 
al-Mattuwi,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  eonimentaries  oh  thr  Ktirmi  ,  was  the 
first  master  of  his  time  in  the  scienees  of  grammar  and  koranie  exegesis.  The 
divine  grace  which  attended  him  is  manifest  in  his  works;  they  were  universally 
considered  as  excellent,  and  were  frequently  cited  hy  professors  in  their  lessons. 
Three  of  them,  the  Bash  (in  externa),  the  Wastt  (medium;,  and  the  )Vajh  rom- 
pmtliuin  ,  are  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  and  their  titles  have  been 
adopted  hv  Ahu  Hamid  al-Ghazzali  for  three  of  his  own  works.  He  composed 
also  a  treatise  on  the  motives  for  which  the  different  portions  of  the  Koran  were 
revealed;  a  work  called  the  Takhhir  'nidinitioti  I  ,  containing  an  explanation  of 
the  iiiiirtij-mnc  excellent  names  given  to  Cod  ;  a  full  commentary  on  the  poems 
ofal-Mutanahbi,  surpassing  in  excellence  all  the  numerous  works  on  the  same 
subject,  ami  containing  many  curious  observations  .-  it  is  thus  that  after  explain- 
ing the  following  verse  : 

When  noble  deeds,  swords,  spears,  the  daughters  of  Auwaj— all  are  assembled  to- 
gether.— 

He  adds  :  44  Auutij  was  a  stallion  of  noble  race,  belonging  to  the  trilx-  of  Ililal 
4'  lbn  Aamir.     The  owner  was  once  asked  what  was  the  greatest  degree  of  speed 
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44  which  he  ever  remarked  in  him,  and  he  replied  :  '  I  was  riding  liim  and  lost 
44  '  my  way  in  the  desert,  hut,  seeing  a  (lock  of  katax  going  in  quest  of 
14  4  water,  I  followed  them  with  a  light  rein,  and  we  all  arrived  at  the  spring  in 
"  4  a  single  heat.'  This  was  a  most  extraordinary  thing,  for  katax  are  very  swil'i 
44  of  flight,  and  when  they  make  towards  a  watering-place,  their  speed  is  much 
44  greater  than  ordinary.  This,  however,  was  not  sufficient  for  the  Arah  in  hi- 
44  description,  and  he  added  that  he  kept  in  his  horse  with  a  tight  rein;  had 
44  he  not  done  so,  he  would  have  outstripped  the  katax;  which  is  a  fine  specimen 
44  of  amplification.  The  hoi>e  was  named  Auunj  the  tinxtt'd  for  this  reason  • 
44  when  he  was  a  foal,  a  hostile  troop  came  down  to  attack  the  liihe,  on  which 
44  they  look  to  flight,  ami  as  the  little  animal  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  keep 
44  up  with  them,  they  put  him  into  a  sick  and  carried  him  off.  His  hack  got  a 
44  twist  from  this  treatment,  and  he  was  therefore  railed  Aniraj." — The  verse 
just  cited  is  taken  from  the  poem  in  which  the  author  laments  the  death  of  Fatik 
al-Majnun  ;.'t  . — Al-Wahidi  was  a  pupil  of  ath-Thalahi,  the  author  of  the  ccle- 
hrated  commentary  on  the  Koran  vol.  I.  />.  00  ;  he  learned  from  him  the  sci- 
ence of  koranic  interpretation,  and  ended  hy  surpassing  him.  lie  died  of  a 
lingering  disease  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  II.  108  .lan.-Feh.  A.  D. 
1070  ,  at  Naisapur. —  MatlAwi  means  descended  from  Matldya. —  I  do  not  know 
the  origin  of  the  relative  adjective  Wdhidi,  neither  does  as-Samani  mention  it. — 
I  have  since  discovered  thai  Aim  Ahmad  al-Askari  (rol.  1.  p.  .'58'.!)  derives  ii 
from  al-Wdhid,  the  name  of  a  j)erson  who  was  the  son  of  ad-Din  Ihn  Mahra  '»  . 

I,  In  ibo  autograph  this  title  is  written  TViAMr  embelUihmml  . 
\2  S>c  page  143  of  tbia  volume,  note  (3;. 

(3)  If  is  life  l«  given  by  Ibn  KhalliUn,  and  the  poem  will  be  round  in  M  Orangem  dr  I..i^t.ki  ,!„/*<.- 
Ingie  Arabe. 

(I)  Thi«  Mahra  may  perhaps  be  Ibe  son  of  Kudaa.  noticed  by  lbn  Kutaiba.  EirWiorn1*  !U»n,,mrui„  «,,/. 
At  tab  \l 
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IBN  MAKLLA. 

The  emir  Abu  Nasi-  Ali,  surnamed  Saatl  al-Mulk  the  good  fortune  of  the  king- 
dom ,  ami  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ilm  Makiila,  was  tlie  son  of  Hibat 
Allah  lbn  Ali  Ihn  Jaafar  Ibn  Allakan  Ilm  Muhammad  II...  Dulaf  Ihn  Ahi  Dulaf 
al-Kasim  lbn  Isa  al-ljli  :  the  remainder  of  ihe  genealogy  is  given  in  the  life  of  his 
ancestor  Abu  Dulaf  al-Kasim.  His  family  belonged  to  Jarbazakan,  a  place  near 
Ispahan,  and  his  father  Abu  'l-Ki'.sim  Hibat  Allah  was  vizir  to  the  imam  (khalif 
al-Kaim  biamr  Illah.  His  paternal  uncle  Abu  Abd  Allah  ill-Hasan  Ibn  Ali,  who 
filled  the  place  of  kadi  at  Baghdad,  had  learned  a  great  quantity  of  Traditions; 
he  composed  also  some  instructive  works,  after  studying  under  the  most  eminent 
masters  in  Irak,  Khorasan,  Syria,  and  other  countries. — Abu  Nasr  (Ihn  Makftla  , 
a  man  celebrated  for  his  talents  and  learning,  was  sedulously  and  success- 
fully devoted  to  the  research  of  such  proper  names,  as  were  uncertain  in  their 
meaning  and  derivation  (I;.— The  Khatib  Abu  Bakr,  author  of  the  History  of 
Baghdad,  had  taken  the  Mukhtalif  tra  MAtalif  of  ad-Uarakutni  (tee  page  240},  and 
4W2  the  Mushtabih  an-Xisba  of  the  Mfiz  MkI  al-Ghani  (vol.  II.  p.  169)  and  combined 
them  together,  with  some  additions  of  his  own;  forming  thus  a  new  work  to 
which  he  gave  the  title  of  al-Mittanif  Takmila  tal-Mnkhtalif  (the  recommenced, 
heing  the  completion  of  the  Mukhtnlif  ;.  The  emir  Abu  Nasi-  augmented  this  Tak- 
mila with  the  names  which  he  had  discovered,  and  made  it  into  a  new  work 
under  the  title  of  al-Ikmdl  (the  completion  .  This  last  is  extremely  useful  for 
fixing  the  orthography  and  pronunciation  of  proper  names,  and  clearing  up 
the  uncertainties  which  may  subsist  on  these  points :  it  is  the  standard  autho- 
rity of  the  persons  engaged  in  this  study  and  of  the  traditionists,  in  as  much 
as  it  surpasses  all  similar  productions  by  its  intrinsic  excellence.  A  sup- 
plement, composed  with  no  inferior  talent,  was  added  to  it  afterwards  by  Ibn 
Nukta,  (a  traditionisl  whose  life  shall  be  given  in  this  work.  The  talent  dis- 
played by  the  emir  Ihn  Makula  in  his  Ikmdl  is  quite  sufficient  for  his  reputation ; 
it  is  a  monument  of  the  extensive  acquirements,  solid  learning,  and  correct  in 
formation  of  the  author.    The  following  lines  arc  attributed  to  him  . 

Strike  thy  tent  and  quit  tl.c  land  where  thou  art  despised;  avoid  humiliation;  humi- 
liation should  always  be  avoided.  Depart  from  the  place  where  thy  merit  is  not  ac- 
knowledged; the  aloes-wood  is  employed  for  common  uses  in  its  native  land  2] 
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Ih  was  born  al  Okbara  on  the  .~* 1 1 1  of  Shaaban,  A.  II.  VJI  August,  A.  D. 
ItWO  ,  and  he  was  murdered  at  Jurjan  l>v  his  servants  between  the  years  'i  70 
and  'iKO.  Ihn  al-Jau/i  mentions,  in  his  kililb  iil-Muutazim,  that  he  was  killed  iti 
A.  II.  '»7r>  A.  D.  \im-.\  ,  or  in  VST,  according  to  some.  Another  authority 
gives  'i7«»  as  the  year,  and  Khorasan  as  the  place  of"  his  death  ;  but  al-Ahwaz  is 
also  indicated  as  the  country  where  he  met  with  his  fate.  Al-Humaidi  l\ 
says  :  44  He  set  out  for  Khorasan  with  some  young  Turkish  slaves  who  belonged 
44  to  him;  hut  they  murdered  him  at  Jurjan  and  lied  with  his  monev.  The 
44  crime  remained  unpunished."  The  poet  Surr-Durr  whose  life  we  shall  give 
celebrated  the  praises  of  Ihn  Makula,  and  this  euloginm  is  still  extant  in  his 
collected  poetical  works. — The  meaning  of  the  word  MdktVa  is  unknown  to  me; 
and  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  the  title  of  emir  was  given  to  him  because  he 
was  really  one,  or  localise  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  emir  Abu  Uulaf  al-ljli. — 
Of  ftkbnrn  I  have  already  sjK.kcn  in  the  life  of  Abu  l-Raka  rol.  II.  p.  (jf>  . 


I   The  aulograph  b»   ^'iS'L!!' j  L-^Jt  Pil* 
•2   laterally :  The  ftrren  iL.4-s-.ood  in  its  Watilie*  i*  im  rommo,. 
3    fhr  life  of  Abo  Abd  Allah  al-llnroaidi  i*  ftiu-i.  in  till*  »ork     He  died  A.  H  4W*. 


AM    L-FAHA.I  AL-ISI'AHAM. 


Abu  l-Faraj  Ali,  the  kiltib  and  author  of  the  kihlb  al-.VjMni  I  ,  was  a 
Ir'i  of  the  tribe  of  Koraish  and  a  descendant  of  Marwan  Ihn  Muhammad,  the 
last  of  the  Omaiyide  khalifs.  His  genealogy  is  thus  given:  Abu  'l-Faraj  Ali  Ihn 
al-Husain  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  Ahmad  Ihn  al-Haitham  Ihn  Ahd  ar-Hahman  Ibn 
Mai  wan  Ihn  Ahd  Allah  Ihn  Mai  wan  Ihn  Muliammad  Ibn  Mai  wan  Ihn  al-Hakam 
Ihn  Ahi  l-Aasi  Ibn  Omaiva  Ihn  Ahd  Shams  Ihn  Ahd  Manaf.  His  familv  inha- 
bited Ispahan,  but  he  passed  his  early  youth  in  Baghdad,  and  became  the  most 
distinguished  scholar  and  most  eminent  author  of  that  city.  It  would  be  too 
long  to  enumerate  the  learned  men  from  whom  he  revived  and  transmitted 
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down  his  information.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  llie  days  or  contests  of  the 
Arabs,  their  genealogy  and  history.  44  Amongst  the  persons  whom  we  met 
44  with,"  says  al-Taniikhi  (2),  41  and  who  professed  Shiite  opinions,  was  Abu  1- 
44  Faraj  al-Ispahani.  1  never  found  a  person  knowing  by  heart  such  a  quantity 
44  as  he  did  of  poems,  songs,  historical  relations,  anecdotes  of  ancient  times,  au- 
14  thentic  narratives  (3\  and  genealogies;  besides  which  he  possessed  information 
44  in  other  sciences,  such  as  philology,  grammar,  story-telling,  biography,  and 
44  the  history  of  the  Moslim  conquests ;  he  was  acquainted  also  with  the  branches 
44  ol  knowledge  requisite  for  a  boon-companion,  such  as  falconry,  farriery,  the 
44  preparation  of  beverages,  a  smattering  of  medicine  and  astrology,  etc."  His 
verses  combine  the  learning  of  the  scholar  with  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the 
poet ;  his  oilier  works  are  excellent,  and  one  of  them,  the  Kitdb  al-Ayhdni  book 
4115  of  tongs)  (-V',  is  unanimously  considered  as  unequalled.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
fifty  years  in  compiling  it,  and  that  he  took  it  to  Saif  ad-Dawlal  Ibn  llamdan, 
who  remunerated  him  with  one  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  regretting  at  the  same 
time  his  inability  to  offer  a  more  adequate  recompense.  It  is  related  that  when 
the  Sdhib  Ibn  Abhad  nil.  I.  />.  212)  was  travelling  or  changing  residence,  he 
took  with  him  for  perusal  thirty  camel-loads  of  books  on  literary  subjects;  but, 
on  receiving  the  Kitdb  al-Ayhdni,  he  found  he  could  dispense  with  all  the  others 
and  look  it  alone.  The  other  works  of  Abu  '1-Faraj  are  :  the  kitdb  al-kiydn 
{history  of  female  musicians  ;  the  kitdb  al-lmd  is-Shander  (history  of  the  female 
slaves  who  were  poets);  the  kitdb  ad-Diydrdt  (book  of  monasteries  ,'">};  the  kitdb 
Ddird  tit-Tijdr  {on  the  mercantile  profession)  (6);  a  collection  of  songs  without  note 
or  comment;  the  Adventures  of  Jahza  tal-Rarmaki  (vol.  1.  p.  118  ;  the  kitdb 
Makdlil  it-Tdlibiyin  account  of  the  tragical  fate  of.il,  Ibn  Abi  Tdlib's  descendants  ; 
the  kitdb  al-Hdndt  {book  of  taverns  (7  ;  and  the  Addb  al-Ghurabd  (manners  or 
literary  studies  of  foreigtiers).  A  number  of  works  composed  by  him  for  the 
Omaiyides  of  Spain  are  still  extant  in  that  country;  he  forwarded  them  pri- 
vately to  these  princes,  and  the  marks  of  (heir  beneficence  were  transmitted  to 
him  in  tne  same  manner.  Amongst  these  works  were  the  following:  Genealogy 
of  the  descendants  of  Ahd  Shams;  Battle-days  of  the  Arabs,  containing  an 
account  or  one  thousand  seven  hundred  combats;  the  kitdb  at-Taadil  tea  I- 
Inlisdf  impartial  examination  ami  appreciation  of  the  noble  deeds  and  the  opprobrious 
actions  of  the  Arabs  ;  the  Jam hara  tnn-.Msab  (comprehensive  genealogical  treatise  ; 
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the  Genealogy  of  die  descendants  of  Shaiban ;  the  Genealogy  of  the  .Muhallahite 
family;  the  Genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Taghlah ;  the  Genealogy  of  the 
descendants  of  Kilab ;  History  of  the  slave-boys  who  were  good  singers,  etc. 
Abu  1-Faraj  was  exclusively  attached  to  the  vizir  al-Muhallabi,  and  he  composed 
some  pieces  of  poetry  in  his  praise,  one  of  which  is  as  follows : 

When  we  sought  for  means  of  subsistence  and  took,  shelter  under  hi*  protection,  he 
Rave  relief  yet  spared  our  feeling;  he  was  beneficent,  yet  vaunted  not  the  greatness 
of  his  favours.  We  went  to  him  poor,  and  he  restored  us  to  wealth:  we  had  recourse 
to  his  liberality  in  our  distress,  and  he  placed  us  in  the  midst  of  abundance. 

A  Greek  concubine  belonging  to  the  vizir  having  Iwen  delivered  of  a  son,  the 
poet  congratulated  him  on  the  happy  event  in  the  following  lines,  forming  jwrt 
of  a  kusida: 

Receive  a  pledge  of  happiness  in  the  birth  of  that  infant,  which  heaven  has  sent  thee 
as  a  blessing  !  The  moon,  pervading  with  its  lustre  the  depths  of  night,  is  but  an  em- 
blem of  its  beauty.  Blessed  be  the  propitious  hour  in  which  a  virtuous  mother,  a 
daughter  of  the  Asfars  ;8),  brought  it  forth!  It  rejoiceth  in  its  exaltation  on  the  two 
highest  pinnacles  of  mortal  glory !  sprung,  as  it  is,  from  the  united  stocks  of  the  Mu- 
hallabs  and  the  Cwsars.  The  sun  of  the  morning  was  in  conjunction  w  ith  the  moon 
of  the  night,  and  their  union  has  produced  Jupiter  9). 

The  following  lines  were  written  by  him  to  a  man  of  rank  who  was  suffering 
from  sickness  10  : 

O  Abu  Muhammad!  thou  so  worthy  of  praise!  O  thou  who  art  so  fair  [hatan)  in  th> 
noble  deeds  and  thy  generosity !  O'  swollen  sea  of  liberality !  Mayest  thou  be  pre- 
served from  sick-bed  visitors,  from  the  remedies  of  illness  and  from  the  approach  of 
pain  (II)! 

He  composed  a  great  deal  of  poetry,  and  his  talents  have  rendered  him  illus- 
trious. His  birth  took  place,  A.H.  '284  A.D.  897-8),  the  year  in  which  the 
puci  al-Bohlori  died;  he  expired  at  Baghdad  on  Wednesday,  the  1 4th  of  Zu  1- 
Hijja,  A.  II.  356  (November,  A.  D.  90?) ;  some  say,  but  erroneously,  that  he 
died  A.  H.  :$.">7.  Previously  to  his  death,  his  intellect  became  disordered.  Two 
men  of  great  learning  and  three  powerful  princes  died  in  the  year  Itoti ; 
namely  :  this  Abu  l-Faraj,  Aim  Ali  1-Kali,  Saif  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Hamdan,  Moizz 
ad-DawIat  Ibn  Buwaih,  and  Kafur  al-Ikhshidi;  (see  their  lives  in  this  work. 


IBN  KHALUKANS 


!l|  A  considerable  portion  of  this  article  has  already  appeared  in  *  French  translation.  See  M.  Ouatrr- 
incre's  Mtmoirt  tur  le  Kitnb  al-AgHni  in  Che  JoKr/inf  .I'lrHifuc  for  .November,  1833.  Il  may  he  remarked 
(bat  in  rendering  certain  eiprestions  and  passages,  1  have  occasionally  diOt-rrtl  from  thai  learned  scholar. 

12)  Abo  H-hasim  Ali  al-TanDkhi  and  his  ton  Abn  All  al-Muhassin  were  both  contemporaries  of  Abo  I- 
Karaj;  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  say  which  of  them  U  the  person  riled  here  by  Ibn  kballikan.  Their  lite, 
are  given  in  this  work. 

3;  Literally:  Narrative*  with  their  /»nn;i».-See  Introduction  in  vol.1,  p.  wii 

A  complete  edition  of  this  important  work,  leil  and  l-alin  translation,  has  been  undertaken  bj  professor 
Kosegarten.    The  three  first  parts  have  appeared  under  the  title  of  Alii  Itpnhantmit  Ubrr  Cantilenantm 

51  Thi*  was  a  collerlion  of  the  best  poems  inspired  by  the  view  of  Christian  monasteries  and  the  a*|ierl  of 
monastic  life.  Il  was  a  very  common  subject  with  the  Moslim  poets  of  the  third  and  fourth  century  or  the 
Hijra.    Sec  ihe  life  of  as-Shabushli  in  thi*  volume 

Ifi!  Literally :  On  the  mercbanu'  rallin|{. 

(7)  Probably  a  collection  of  tavern  anecdotes  and  verses  in  praise  of  winr. 

8)  For  the  origin  of  the  denomination  At  far  and  Ranu  '1-Asfar  unci,  to  the  Romans  by  Arabic  »riler>.  >ec 
M.de  Sary's  note  in  Uie  Journal  Atiatique  for  January.  1838. 

•9  To  render  this  verse  intelligible,  it  should  be  paraphrased  thus:  Thou,  0  viiir!  whose  glory  i*  resplen- 
dent as  the  midday  sun.  wast  joined  to  a  maiden  whose  beauty  equalled  the  lustre  of  the  moon,  and  this 
union  has  produced  a  child,  who,  like  the  planet  Jupiter,  announces  by  his  presence  happine»»  and  joy. 

10  The  poet  has  skilfully  indicated  in  his  verses  that  this  person '*  name  was  Aba  Muhammad  al-Ilasan. 

Ill  The  merit  of  this  last  verse  consists  in  the  curious  eiample  of  alliteration  which  it  offers  in  the  ori- 
ginal ten. 


IBN  ASAKIR  THE  HAF1Z. 

The  hdfiz  Abu  M-Kasim  Ali  Ibn  Ahi  Muhammad  al-Hasan  llm  I.il>at  Allah 
Ihn  AIkI  Allah  Ibn  al-IIusain,  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Ibn  Asiikir 
404  and  surnamed  Thikat  ad-din  (xincpir  in  faith \  was  a  native  of  Damascus  and 
chief  traditionisl  of  Syria  in  that  age.  He  ranked  also  among  the  most  eminent 
jurisconsults  of  the  sect  of  as-Sliali,  but,  having  made  of  the  Traditions  his 
favourite  study,  he  acquired  in  that  science  a  degree  of  superiority  which  no 
other  had  ever  attained,  and  it  was  to  his  proficiency  therein  that  he  was  indebted 
for  his  reputation.  His  zeal  in  this  pursuit  and  his  desire  of  communicating 
personally  with  the  teachers  of  the  Traditions  led  liim  to  visit  distant  countries 
and  travel  to  and  fro  through  various  regions,  in  cnmjMuiy  with  the  Mfiz  Abu 
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Saad  Alxl  al-Kariin  as-Samani.  In  committing  lo  memory  the  lexl  of  each 
Tradition,  lie  never  neglected  learning  by  heart  the  isiutd  'I  )  from  whieh  it  de- 
rived its  authority;  he  was,  indeed,  a  pious  and  conscientious  lulfiz.  In  tin- 
year  :m  (k.  D.  1 1  '2(>  he  heard  the  diseiples  of  al-Barmaki,  ai-Taniikhi  'J  ,  and 
al-Jauhari  li  deliver  Traditions  at  Baghdad;  after  whieh  he  proceeded  lo  Kho- 
rasiin  and  visited  >iaisapur,  Herat,  Ispahan,  and  Persian  Irak;  at  that  time,  In- 
made  his  extracts  from  different  authors  and  composed  his  own  instructive  works. 
He  discussed  with  great  eloquence  the  traditional  information  which  he  had 
collected,  and  he  displayed  a  most  happy  talent  in  compiling  and  drawing  up  the 
materials  of  his  works.  He  composed  a  great  bioyrnphicnl)  history  of  Damascus 
in  eighty  volumes,  containing  most  curious  information,  and  written  on  the 
plan  of  the  Khallb's  History  of  Baghdad.  I  was  one  day  with  my  master  Alxl 
al-Azim  al-Mundiri,  the  chief  luifi:  of  Egypt,  may  God  prolong  his  days  for  our 
instruction!)  Vi  and  the  conversation  happening  to.fall  on  this  history,  he 
brought  me  out  a  volume  of  it,  and  spoke  longly  on  its  merits  and  excellence  .- 
44  1  cannot  but  think,"  said  he,  "that  the  author  must  have  made  the  resolution 
44  of  composing  this  history  on  the  very  day  in  which  his  intelligence  could  form 
44  a  reasonable  conception,  and  that  he  Iwgan  from  that  moment  to  collect  the 
44  materials;  for  the  ordinary  life  of  a  man,  passed  in  study  and  devoted  to  the 
44  subject,  would  be  insufficient  for  the  task  of  assembling  so  much  information 
44  as  that  book  contains."  This  observation  is  perfectly  true,  and  its  correct- 
ness will  lie  admitted  by  everv  person  who  examines  the  work;  for  how  could 
any  man  find  time  enough  to  comj)ose  one  like  it?  and  it  must  l>calso  taken  into 
consideration  that  the  published  lexl  consists  of  passages  selected,  after  vesi- 
cation, from  an  immense  mass  of  written  notes.  He  composed  some  other  good 
and  instructive  works,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  poetry  .">,  of  which  we 
may  give  the  following  passage: 

Tlic  science  of  Traditions  forms  an  important  part  of  knowledge,  and  its  fairest 
branch  is  that  of  wcll-aulhenticated  statements.  But  the  most  useful,  in  my  opinion, 
and  the  finest  consists  in  instructive  information  conveyed  by  (6  dictation.  You  will 
find  that  notion;;  (jives  more  certitude  lo  science  than  its  utterance  from  the  lips  of  men. 
Be  ardent,  then,  my  friend!  in  its  acquisition,  and  receive  it  with  untirin;;  teal  from 
Ihe  mouths  of  men."  Take  it  not  from  books,  or  the  faults  of  the  copyists  will  over- 
whelm you  with  vexation. 

The  following  piece  also  is  attributed  to  him  : 
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Alas,  my  heart !  grey  hairs  have  come !  what  mean  thy  youthful  passions  and  those 
verses  expressive  of  thy  love?  My  youth  has  fled  ;  it  seems  as  if  that  time  had  never 
been!  Hoary  age  has  eome;  1  feel  as  if  it  had  always  been  my  companion!  Preoccu- 
pied by  my  thoughts,  the  strokes  of  fate  fell  upon  me  unawares.  O  that  I  knew  with 
whom  I  shall  be  (rlmttd  on  the  day  of  judijmvnr  .  and  what  may  be  the  lot  which  tJod 
will  declare  to  be  mine  for  all  eternity. 

hi  the  original  Arabic  of  this  last  piece,  the  poet  imposed  on  himself  the 
unncccssarv  obligation  of  making  the  two  last  syllables  of  each  verse  rhyme  to- 
gether. The  second  verse  is  taken,  with  very  slight  alteration,  as  may  he  seen, 
from  a  poem  of  Ali  Ibn  Jahala  ak\ka\v\vak  7),  where  he  says: 

Youth,  as  if  it  had  never  been  ;  and  hoary  age  as  if  it  had  never  cea*ed  to  be. 

The  /i<i/is  Ibn  Asakir  was  born  on  the  first  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  499  ,'Sepl . 
A.  D.  1 1 05),  and  be  died  at  Damascus  on  the  eve  of  Monday,  the  21st  of  Rajah, 
A.M.  571  (February,  A.D.  1 170 ;.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  the  Lesser 
Gate  al-BAb  as-Sayhtr},  near  the  spot  where  his  father  and  other  members  of  his 
family  were  interred.  Funeral  prayers  were  said  over  him  by  the  shaikh  Kutb 
ad-din  Mastld  an-Naisapuri  8),  and  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din  was  present  at  the 
ceremony. — His  son  Abu  Muhammad  al-Kasim,  sur named  Baha  ad-din  (splen- 
dour of  religion},  who  was  also  a  Itfifiz,  died  at  Damascus  on  the  9th  of  Safar, 
A.H.  GOO  (Oct.  A.D.  120.*},,  and  was  buried  the  same  day  outside  the  gate  called 
Bah  an-Nasr.  His  birth  took  place  in  that  city  on  the  eve  of  the  15th  ol  the 
latter  Jumida,  A.  H.  527  (April,  A.  D.  I  KM).  —  His  brother  Hibat  Allah  llm  al- 
Hasan  Ibn  Hibat  Allah,  surnamed  Sain  ad-din  (aistodirns  (idem  ,  was  a  learned 
jurisconsult  and  traditionist ;  he  died  at  Damascus  on  Sunday,  the  23rd  of 
Shaahan,  A.  H.  5GU  June,  A.D.  IIG8),  and  was  buried,  the  next  morning,  at 
the  Lesser-Gate  Cemetery.  According  to  the  statement  of  his  brother  the  hdfiz, 
he  was  born  on  one  of  the  first  ten  days  of  the  month  of  Rajab,  A.  H.  488  July, 
A.  1).  1095  ;  be  went  to  Baghdad,  A.  H.  520  A.  D.  I  1 20),  and  after  studying 
under  Asaad  al-Mihani  {col.  1.  p.  189;  and  Ibn  Barhan  (tol.  I.  p.  80  ,  he 
returned  to  Damascus  and  gave  lessons  in  the  western  Maksura  9;  of  the  Great 
Mosque.  He  gave  also  opinions,  as  a  mufti,  on  points  of  law,  and  taught  the 
Traditions. 
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l;  See  vol.  I.  Inlrodurlion.  |>. 

'21  The  lifc  of  Abn  1-kaaiin  Ali  al-Tanokbi  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

,3i  Aba  Muhammad  al-HiMn  Ibn  Ali  lbn  al-llasan  Ibn  Muhammad,  surnained  al-Jauhari.  was  ihc  lirsl 
htfiz  Jti—  of  the  age  in  Irak,  and  resided  in  Shlrai,  but  removed  afterwards  lo  Baghdad,  florn  A.  II.  .101 
I  A.D.  WHS);  died  A.  II.  4SI  A.I).  1062.'-  Xujam.) 

(I>  The  autograph  whieh  ronlains  Ibis  passage  was  written  at  Cairo,  A.  II  ft»5.  Ahd  nl- Willi  al-Mundiri 
died  the  ensuing  year.    See  vol.  I  p  H». 

i»'i  The  tell  has  aj^Jj  ^  ,t£,  literally,  in  Frrneh:  pnt  mnl  ,tt  i-r». 

;(f;  The  aulograpli  haa  ,j  Ml 

7  The  life  of  al-Akawwak  is  given  in  this  work. 

!8  HI*  life  U  given  by  our  author. 

<9l  Every  great  mosque  has  a  large  pew  mnkiiira,  on  the  left  siile  of  the  mihrAb  for  the  ruaunlers.  and 
another  on  ihe  right  side  for  the  sultan,  ir  it  be  an  imperial  mosque.  It  must  have  been  in  the  sultan  s 
MaVsnra.  thai  Illbal  Allah  gave  his  lessons. 


AS-SIMSIMANI. 

Abu  '1-llasan  Ali  Ihn  Ahd  Allah  Ihn  AIkI  aMlhafl'ar  as-Simsimani  was  celc- 
hralcd  for  his  abilities  as  a  philologcr,  and  the  hooks  on  literary  subjects  which 
contain  notes  in  his  handwriting  arc  sought  after  with  avidity.  All  I  know 
respecting  his  personal  history  is,  that  he  received  lessons  from  Aha  Iiakr  Ihn 
Shadan  and  Abu  "1-Facll  Ihn  al-Mamtm.  His  veracity  as  a  transmitter  of 
traditional  information  was  generally  acknowledged. — The  Kluitih  mentions 
him  in  the  History  of  Baghdad  and  says:  "I  took  notes  when  he  dictated  his. 
"  lessons;  he  wrote  a  great  deal,  and  his  penmanship  was  extremely  elegant  and 
"  correct.  He  commenced  his  career  a-  a  professor  at  Baghdad  by  transmitting 
"  orally  to  his  pupils  the  pieces  of  general  literature  which  he  had  received  in 

the  same  manner  from  his  own  masters,  and  by  instructing  them  in  a  portion 
"  of  the  same  science  which  had  been  already  committed  to  writing  I  .  The 
"  greater  part  of  his  books  were  written  out  by  himself,  and,  on  his  death,  thev 
"  came  into  the  possession  of  the  learned  scholar  Ihn  Dinar  al-Wasiti,  hul 
"  most  of  them  were  destroyed  by  an  inundation."  He  died  on  Wednesday,  the 
Uh  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  VI '>  March,  A.  I).  10'2'i). —  I  did  not  know  the  origin 
of  the  surname  Simtinulni,  till  1  found  the  following  passage  in  al-Hariri's  Dmra 
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lal-trhatrdxs :  "When  thev  the  ruhjtir,  wish  to  employ  the  relative  adjectives 
"derived  from  fdkiha  fruit  ,  bdkiUd  (yreem,  and  ximxim  'sesame],  they  say 
"  fakihdni  fruiterer  ,  bakillditi  (jreenfjrocrr  ,  and  siinsimdni  seller  of  sesame  ;  hui 
"(hey  air  wrong.'  —  lie  ihen  points  out  the  nature  of  the  fault,  and  con- 
tinues :  "The  proper  form  of  locution  is  to  designate  a  seller  of  sesame;" 
he  then  adds  further  ohservations  with  which  he  concludes  his  dissertation. 
When  I  met  this  passage,  I  hecamc  aware  that  Abu  1-Hasan's  surname  Simtimdni 
was  derived  from  simsim,  and  that  it  was  a  word  employed  conventionally  hy  the 
vulgar. 

I   Thr  Vrabi<-  **;»  simply  :  by  n-Uling.  ami  Its  ttnfhliif!  co  read  lilomluir. 


THE  SHAHIF  AL-Ml  HTADA. 

The  xhurif  Ahu  'l-Kasim  Ali,  surnamed  al-Murtada  grattim  habitus  ,  and 
tiakib,  or  chief,  of  that  class  of  Muslims  who  drew  their  descent  from  Ali  Ihn 
Ahi  Talih,  was  the  brother  of  the  sharif  ar-Rida,  whose  life  we  shall  give,  and 
the  son  of  at-Tahir  Zu  'l-Manakib,  the  son  of  Ahu  Ahmad  al-Htisain,  the  son  of 
Musa,  the  son  of  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Musa  al-Kazim, 
the  son  of  Jaafar  as-Sadik,  the  son  of  Muhammad  al-Bakir,  the  son  of  Ali  Zain 
al-Aahidin,  the  son  of  al-Husain,  the  son  of  Ali,  the  son  of  Ahi  Talih.  He  pos- 
sessed the  highest  abilities  in  scholastic  theology,  general  literature,  and  poetry, 
and  is  author  of  some  works  on  the  svslem  of  doctrine  held  hv  the  Shiites;  he 
composed  also  a  discourse  on  the  fundamentals  of  the  Moslim  religion,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  poetry,  which  has  been  collected  into  a  diudn.  In  describing  the 
tdif,  or  image  of  the  beloved  seen  by  the  lover  in  his  dreams  I  ,  be  displays 
great  talent,  and  he  recurs  to  the  subject  very  frequently.  It  is  a  controverted 
jKHnt  whether  the  book  entitled  Nahj  al-Baldtjha  hiyh-road  of  precision  ui  dis- 
rmirse  ,  and  containing  a  collection  of  sayings  by  the  imam  Ali  Ihn  Ahi  Talih,  was 
400  compiled  by  al-Murtada  or  by  his  brother  ai-IWda :  it  has  been  even  stated  that 
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these  sayings  were  never  uttered  bv  Ali,  and  that  the  person  who  collected  them 
and  attributed  them  to  that  imam  was  himself  the  author  of  them :  of  this  God 
is  the  best  judge !  He  wrote  also  a  work  under  the  title  of  al-Ghurar  tea  'drDurar 
(stars  and  pearls  ,  consisting  of  discourses  which  he  had  pronounced  at  assemblies 
presided  by  himself;  they  embrace  a  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  general 
literature,  and  contain  observations  on  points  of  grammar,  philology,  etc.  It  is 
an  instructive  work  and  indicates  not  only  the  great  talent  of  the  author,  but  bis 
extensive  information  in  the  sciences.  Ibn  Basso  m  speaks  of  him  towards  the 
end  of  the  Dakhira  ;  "  This  shartf,"  says  he,  *'  was  generally  considered  as  the 
44  greatest  imam  of  Irak;  to  him  the  learned  of  that  country  had  recourse,  and 
44  from  him  its  great  men  received  instruction.  He  was  the  master  of  its  schools, 
44  and  the  possessor  of  the  rare  (information)  and  the  familiar  (knowledge)  there 
44  subsisting.  He  was  one  of  those  whose  reputation  spread  abroad,  whose  name 
44  gained  publicity  for  his  verses,  whose  virtues  and  deeds  found  praise  in  the 
44  sight  of  God.  Add  to  this,  his  compositions  on  religious  subjects  and  his 
44  works  on  the  principles  of  Moslim  science;  treatises  which  declare  him  a 
44  branch  of  that  noble  stem  and  a  member  of  that  illustrious  (family,  the 
44  house  of  Ali."  He  gives  also  some  pieces  of  verse  by  al-Murtada,  one  of 
which  is  as  follows  : 

She  granted  me  favours  with  reluctance  in  my  waking  hours,  but  when  I  slept,  she 
bestowed  them  in  abundance  (%.  Then  wc  met,  and  I  enjoyed  my  wishes;  it  was 
happiness  unalloyed,  had  it  not  been  all  a  dream.  Since  night  is  then  the  time  of 
lovers'  meetings,  night  is  surely  better  than  day  ;.3|. 

This  thought  is  borrowed  from  the  lines  of  Abu  Tammam  at-Tii,  in  which 

he  says: 

My  imagination  called  on  her  to  visit  my  sleeping  hours,  and  she  came  in  secret  and 
unseen.  O  what  a  meeting  is  that  wherein  the  souls  enjoy  delight  whilst  the  bodies  are 
not  aware  I  Such  interviews  as  these  have  for  us  but  one  defect— we  are  then  under 
the  influence  of  a  dream. 

Another  of  al-Murtada's  pieces  is  the  following  : 

My  two  dearest  friends!  chief  ornaments  of  the  tribe  of  Kais!  love  subdues  man  s 
character  to  mildness.  Let  me  turn  my  thoughts  towards  you,  so  that  I  may  for  a  mo- 
ment forget  my  cares;  'lis  thus  you  will  delight  me:  and  let  me  quench  my  thirst  with 
repeated  draughts  from  the  cup" which  my  tears  have  filled.  Let  sleep  not  approach 
my  eyelids;  1  bestow  it  upon  lovers  {who  require  it). 

vol.  ii.  33 
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lilies  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  poet  al-Busrawi,  he  observed 
that  al-Murtada  bestowed  what  he  did  not  possess  on  persons  who  would  not 
receive  it  '»;.— He  says  in  another  piece: 

When  a  distant  journey  willed  that  we  should  separate,  that  moment  discovered 
whoso  love  was  sincere  and  whose  affected  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  caravan's  depar- 
ture, I  seemed,  from  my  restless  agitation,  like  a  man  distracted. 

The  idea  expressed  in  the  first  of  these  verses  is  taken  from  a  poem  rhyming 
in  A,  which  was  composed  bv  al-Mutanabhi  in  praise  of  Adud  ad-Dawlat  Ibn 
Buwaih.  As  the  poet  was  then  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  court  of  the  prince 
and  proceeding  from  Shiraz  to  Irak,  he  addressed  him  this  poem  as  a  farewell. 
It  was  in  this  journey  that  al-Mutanabbi  lost  his  life,  as  we  have  already  observed 
rol.  /.  p.  1 05}.    The  following  is  the  passage  to  which  we  allude  : 


Amongst  the  lovers  was  one  distinguished  by  the  ardour  of  his  ] 

pretended  to  partake  therein;  but  when  the  visages  were  drowned  in  tears,  he  that 
really  wept  was  easily  distinguished  from  the  pretender. 

407  I  extract  the  following  verses  from  the  Jindn  al-Jandii,  in  which  they  are  given 
as  al-Murtadi's  by  the  kadi  ar-Raslud  Ahmad  Ibn  az-Zubair,  the  author  of  that 
work  vol  I.  p.  143  : 

1  and  those  who  blamed  me  for  loving  are  at  daggers-drawing:  I  am  a  Khdrijite  (5) 
in  love  and  hold  thai)  none  but  the  fairest  have  a  right  to  power. 

The  same  writer  attributes  to  him  also  the  lines  which  follow  : 

Mistress  of  my  heart !  full-moon  [of  bruuhj)  resplendent  in  the  darkest  shades  of  night', 
take  me  by  the  hand  and  draw  me  from  the  abyss  into  which  I  have  fallen.  The  mi- 
racles wrought  by  thy  beauty  never  cease;  like  the  sea,  «e  may  speak  .fi]  of  its  marvels 
without  restraint.  1  conjure  thee,  in  the  name  of  Him  who  formed  thy  checks  and  gave 
them  sovereign  power  over  our  hearts,  to  stretch  forth  thy  dear  hands,  as  I  do  mine, 
and  pray  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  the  passion  which  thou  hast  awakened  in  my 


He  gives  also  as  al-Murtadi's  the  following  verses : 

Hear  from  me  this  message  to  one  whose  cheeks  have  been  wounded  by  our  indi*- 
rrrtt)  glances  and  art  tuffuteti  tciih  bluthn) :  "  Lei  those  features,  wounded  as  they  are, 
"  beam  kindness  upon  me.  O  thou  whose  eyes  are  languishing,  but  not  from  feeble 
"  health  !  blame  me  not  if  I  die  of  the  malady  which  they  have  caused.  I  have  adveo- 
"  lured  into  {the  orean  of  thy  love,  with  a  heart  which  has  embarked  on  the  same  sea. 
"  to  reach  thee  or  to  perish  (7)." 
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The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  the  khatib  Abu  Zakariya  Yahya  at-Ta- 
brizi,  the  philologer  :  "Abu  '1-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Sallak  al-Fali, 
"  a  man  well-versed  in  the  belles-lettres,  possessed  an  extremely  correct  copy  of 
44  Ibn  Duraid's  Jamhara,  which  poverty  compelled  him  to  sell.  It  was  bought 
44  by  the  iharif  al-Murtada  for  sixty  dinars  (8),  and  on  turning  over  the  leaves, 
44  he  found  in  it  the  following  lines  in  the  handwriting  of  al-Fali,  the  person  who 
44  sold  it: 

'  It  was  my  companion  for  twenty  years,  and  yet  I  sold  it!  my  sorrow  and  regret  will 
'  long  endure  under  that  privation.  1  could  never  have  thought  that  1  should  have  sold 
'  it,  even  had  my  debt*  retained  me  for  ever  in  prison.  But  I  was  constrained  to  it  by 
'  misery  and  poverty  and  the  state  of  my  children,  over  whom  I  wept  in  sadness.  L r>- 
'  able  to  suppress  my  gushing  tears,  I  said  [to  my  wift)  like  one  heart-broken  (9)  and 
•afflicted:  'O  Omm  Malik!  necessity  forces  the  most  precious  objects  from  even  the 
'  miser's  hands.' '  " 

This  al-Fdli  drew  his  surname  from  Fdla,  a  town  in  Khuzestan  near  Aidaj  (1 0). 
He  had  been  a  long  time  an  inhabitant  of  Basra  and  had  studied  there  under  Abu 
Amr  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahid  al-Hnshimi  and  other  eminent  masters  of  the  epoch ; 
he  then  removed  to  Baghdad,  where  be  settled  and  taught  the  Traditions. — His 
grandfather's  name  is  to  be  pronounced  Sallak,  but,  in  another  place,  I  found  it 
written  Silk.—  Al-Murtada  was  equally  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  his 
genius  and  for  his  virtues.  He  was  born  A.  H.  355  (A.  D.  9G5-G),  and  he  died 
at  Baghdad  on  Sunday,  the  25th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  436  (Sept.  A.  D.  1044). 
He  was  interred  in  (the  court  of)  his  house  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. — 
Abu  l-Ilasan  al-Fali  died  on  die  eve  of  Friday,  the  8th  of  Zu  '1-Kaada,  A.  H.  448  46(1 
(January,  A.  D.  1057),  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  the  Jami  (or  motque) 
of  al-Mansur.  He  was  an  elegant  scholar  and  a  poet.  Some  historical  relations 
are  given  on  his  authority  by  the  khatib  Abu  Bakr  in  his  History  of  Baghdad, 
by  Abu  M-Husain  [lbti]  at-Tuyuri,  and  others. 


1  Sec  vol.  1  Introduction.  page  ut*i. 

fJ)  For  read  —  The  poet'*  meaning  in  (hit  piece  will  br  belter  understood  on  a  perusal  of 
(be  observations  relative  to  tbe  Tiif  al-KMAl.  Inserted  in  the  Introduction  to  vol.  L  p.ns«i. 

'3)  The  Arabic  words  signify  also:  ••  Evil  fortune  is  better  than  good."  Tbe  point  of  tbe  verses  lies  in  this 
double  meaning  which  allows  tbe  poet  to  advance  a  parados  uneipectedly. 

1 4,  He  means  that  al-Muruda's  affection  for  his  absent  friends  put  sleep  out  of  bis  power,  and  that  true 
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lovers  had  nothing  lo  do  nilh  sleep.  Bat  al-Busra»i  should  have  recollected  that  every  lover  desire*  sleep, 
so  that  he  may  dream  or  hit  mistress. 

(8)  JTA<!rf;if«  signifies  htrttir  and  exlerioH$t.  The  poet  employ*  this  equivocal  word  designedly,  but  his 
real  meaning  U:  "I  love  hrr  for  her  body,  not  for  her  mind."  See  a  similar  quibble  in  the  lire  of  Ibn 
Haim  ai-Zahiri;  page  2IM  of  this  volume. 

» 

(6)  Literally:  Like  the  sea.  the  history  of  which  has  no  bound*.   If,  in  place  of  wJ^,  the  reading 

B     -  I 

sl^       be  adopted,  the  sense  is:  Speak  of  it  without  restraint. 

(7)  The  words  signify  "either  one  way  or  the  other;"  that  ii,  "  I  shall  ri*k  the  alternative." 

(8)  Twenty-live  or  thirty  pounds  sterling,  at  the  lowest  evaluation. 

(9)  Literally:  Branded  on  far  hrart,  or  aearf-ourned. 

10)  The  town  of  Aidaj  lie*,  or  lay,  at  four  day*'  journey  east  of  Askar  Mukram. 


AL-KH1LAI. 

The  kadi  'l-Abii  'l-llusain  (1'  AH  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  al-Husain  lbn  Muhammad, 
surnamed  al-Khilai,  and  the  author  of  the  (tcork  on  the  Traditiotis,  called  afttr  him) 
al-khiLliydt,  was  a  follower  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi  and  an  inhabitant  of  Egypt, 
but  his  family  belonged  to  Mosul.  He  studied  under  Ab'i  'l-ilasan  al-llaufi 
t  o/.  II.  p.  2 43;.,  Abu  Muhammad  Ibn  an-Nahhas,  Abu  'l-Fath  al-Addas,  Abu 
Saad  al-Malini  (2),  Abu  '1-Kasim  al-Ahw-ui,  and  other  masters.  The  kadi  lyad 
a!-Yahsubi  (3;  relates  as  follows:  "I  asked  Abu  Ali  as-Sadafi  respecting  al- 
"  Khilai  whom  he  had  met  with  in  his  journey  to  the  East  '•'»;,  and  he 
"replied:  'He  was  a  jurisconsult  and  composed  some  good  works;  having 
"  '  been  appointed  kadi,  he  filled  the  duties  of  this  office  for  one  day  only,  and 
"  4  obtained  permission  to  resign;  he  then  retired  into  a  hermitage  in  the  Ka- 
"  4  rafa.  On  the  death  of  al-llabhal  (:>)  he  became  chier  traditionist  'C)  of 
"  '  Egy  pt.'  "  Mention  is  made  of  him  also  by  the  kadi  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  al- 
Arabi  7  ,  who  savs:  "This  shaikh  lived,  retired  from  the  world,  in  the  Karafa; 
"  He  was  the  sole  transmitter  of  certain  Traditions  founded  on  the  highest  au- 
44  thoritv,  and  also  the  sole  possessor  of  some  curious  and  useful  information  on 
"  a  variety  of  points.  Al-Humaidi  8}  gave  Traditions  on  his  authority  and 
"designated  him  by  the  surname  of  al-Kardfi."    Another  writer  says:  "Al- 
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44  Kliihii  held  the  post  of  kadi  at  Famiya,  and  Abu  Nasr  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Hasan 
"  as-Shirazi  selected  some  portions  of  the  information  which  he  had  heard  at 
44  his  lectures  (and  taught  them  to  olfcm).  The  last  survivor  of  those  who  trans- 
44  milted  the  same  information  on  Abu  Nasr's  authority  was  Abu  Rifaa.  I  ob- 
44  tained  from  these  notes  the  knowledge  of  a  fact  which  was  thus  handed  down 
44  by  al-Asmai:  4  The  seal  of  Abu  Amr  Ibn  al-Ala  bore  the  following  insrrip- 
41  4  tion: 

'  The  man  whose  worldly  prospects  are  his  chief  concern,  clings  to  a  rope  that  will 
*  surely  fail  him. 

41  4  I  asked  Ahu  Amr  about  it,  and  he  told  me  that  as  he  was  one  day,  at  noon, 
4  4  4  taking  a  walk  round  his  farm,  he  heard  a  voice  reciting  this  verse,  but 
4  4  4  could  see  no  person.  He  then  had  it  engraved  on  his  ring.'  "  Abu  '1- 
Abhas  Thalab  attributes  the  verse  to  Hani  Ihn  Tauba  Ibn  Suhaim  Ibn  Mum, 
generally  known  by  the  surname  of  as-Shuwaier  al-IIanafi.— The  hdfiz  Abu  Ta- 
tar as-Silafi  says:  44  When  Abu  'I-Husain  al-Khilai  was  teaching  the  Traditions, 
44  he  concluded  the  sitting  with  the  following  prayer:  40  God!  complete  the 
4  4  4  favours  which  thou  hast  granted  ;  take  not  away  the  graces  which  thou  hast 
44  4  bestowed;  discover  not  the  faults  over  which  thou  hast  cast  a  veil,  and 
44  '  pardon  those  which  thou  hast  rendered  public*  "  Al-Khilai  was  born  at 
Misr  (Old  Cairo;  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A  H.  405  (July,  A.D.  1014).  a»d 
he  died  there  on  Saturday,  the  18th  of  Zu  'l-Hijja,  A.  H.  492  (December,  A.  1). 
1099};  others  say  that  his  death  took  place  on  the  26lh  of  the  month. —  His 
father  died  in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  A.  II.  448  (December,  A.  D.  1030). — 
khildi  is  derived  from  khild  (pdista);  Abu  '1-Husain  was  so  surnamed  because 
he  sold  pelisses  to  the  princes  of  Misr. — The  Kardfas  arc  two  in  number,  the 
Greater  and  the  Less;  the  former  lies  outside  Misr  (Old  Cairo),  and  the  latter 
outside  Cairo;  this  last  contains  the  tomb  of  the  imam  as-Shafi.  —  The  Band 
Kardfa,  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  al-Maafir  Ibn  Yafur  had  settled  in  these  two 
places  which  were  therefore  named  after  them.  —  Fdntiya,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times written,  Afdmiya  is  the  name  of  a  castle  and  canton  in  the  province  of 
Aleppo  ;)9). 


(1 1  In  the  autograph  thit  name  was  originally  written  at-Baian;  but  in  remodelling  the  article,  the  author 
substituted  at-flutain.    Towards  the  end,  be  has  left  the  name  unrormled. 
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;2;  According  ti>  the  Muj&m,  a  kdfii  and  S&fi  whose  name  was  Abo  Sud  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  «!- 
Malloi  and  who  had  travelled  through  different  countries,  died  A.  11.  412  (A.  I).  1021-1.  -  MAUni  mean. 
nalht  of  SUlin.  a  collection  of  tillage!  so  called  In  the  neiglibourhnod  of  Herat. 

1,3,  HU  lire  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

(4)  It  U  necessary  to  observe  that  the  kadi  lyad  was  a  native  of  CeoU  in  North  Africa. 

(3  Abo  IsMk  Ibrahim  Ibn  Said  an-Xomani,  surnaroed  al-HahMl  tht  rope-matec),  was  a  hAft  of  great 
learning  and  eminence.  After  travelling  through  various  countries  and  receiving  traditional  information  from 
a  great  number  of  masters,  be  proceeded  to  Egypt,  where  be  Kttled,  and  died  A  H.  482  (A.D.  1080-00  ,  at  the 
»K'  »t  "'n«'y  years.—  (AMjdnO 

i0  The  original  manuscript  hat         which  is  here  a  noun  in  the  accusative  case. 

[T,  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

i8|  The  life  of  al-Humaidi  is  given  in  this  work. 

«:  Kamia,  the  Apamea  of  the  ancienu.  is  placed,  in  Brockbaus*  map  or  Syria,  in  lat.  38'  18',  and  long. 
34"  12"  E.  from  Paris 


AS-SHABUSHT1 

The  katib  Abu  '1-Husain  (1)  AH  Ibn  Muhammad  as-Shabushti,  an  elegant 
scholar  and  a  man  of  talent,  was  attached  to  the  service  or  al-Aziz  Ibn  al-Moizz 
460  the  Obaidite  (Fatimite),  sovereign  of  Egypt,  as  private  librarian  and  reader  (defter 
khudn );  and  his  agreeable  conversation  and  pleasing  manners  rendered  him  the 
companion  of  his  master's  social  and  convivial  parties.  He  wrote  some  good 
works,  one  of  which,  entitled  Kitdb  ad-Didrdt  (book  of  convents  ,  contains  the 
indication  of  every  convent  in  Irak,  Mosul,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt,  with 
all  the  poems  composed  on  each  of  them  and  an  account  of  what  passed  in  them. 
This  book  is  drawn  up  on  the  plan  of  the  similar  works,  bearing  the  same  title, 
which  were  composed  by  the  two  Khdlidites  (2)  and  by  Abu  M-Faraj  al-Ispahani : 
a  great  number  of  books  have  been  written  on  this  subject.  His  other  works  arc 
the  Kitdb  al-Yusrbaad  al-Osr  {ease  after  pain);  the  Mardtib  al-Fokahd  classified  list 
of  jurisconsults  ;  the  Kitdb  at-Tauklf  tea  't-Tukhwtf  attention  arrested  and  apprehen- 
sion inspired  ,  and  a  number  of  letters  and  epistolary  essays,  containing  passages 
of  poetry  and  moral  maxims.  He  composed  also  some  treatises  on  literary  and 
other  subjects.  His  death  took  place  A.  II.  390  (A.  D.  1000),  or,  according  to 
the  emir  al-Mukhtar  al-Musabbihi,  in  388;  another  author  names  the  day, 
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which  was  Tuesday  eve,  the  loth  of  Safar.  He  died  in  Old  Cairo. — I  repeatedly 
made  researches  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  surname  Shdbushli,  but  all  my  pains 
were  fruitless,  till  I  found,  some  years  afterwards,  in  Abu  Ishak  as-Siibi's  work, 
the  Tdji  {see  vol.  I.  p.  Ml  ),  that  the  chamberlain  to  the  Dailamite  prince  Wash- 
magnir  Ibn  Ziar  was  called  as-Shabushti,  and  that  he  was  killed,  near  Ispahan, 
A.  II .  326  (A.  D.  937-8).  It  appears  therefore  that  this  is  a  Dailamite  name, 
and  that  it  resembles  a  relative  adjective  in  no  other  point  but  its  form.  It  is 
possible  that  the  fidlib  Abu  'l-Husain  may  have  been  a  descendant  of  this  person, 
and  was  therefore  designated  by  the  appellation  of  Shdbushti,  which  patronymic 
be  transmitted  to  his  descendants. — The  Washmaguir  just  mentioned  was  the 
father  of  the  emir  Kabus,  whose  life  will  be  found  farther  on. 


'2;  The  firo  Kltdliiitrt,  »ho»e  names  xitc  Abft  Uakr  Muhammad  and  Aba  Othmln  Saad,  nere  pool* 
highly  diiliiiKuiihed  by  Saif  ad-Da* Ut  Ibn  llaindan,  sovereign  of  Aleppo.  Farther  notice  shall  be  taken  of 
them  in  another  part  of  thi*  work.    See  alto  vol  I.  p.  557. 


IBN  AL-KABIS1 . 

Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Khalaf  al-Maafiri  al-Karawi  (a  member 
of  the  tribe  of  MaAfir,  a  native  of  Kairawdiv,  and  generally  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Ibn  al-Kabisi  'ton  of  the  native  of  Kdbis),  was  a  master  of  high  authority 
in  the  science  of  the  Traditions,  their  isndds(\  ),  and  every  thing  connected  with 
them ;  and  great  reliance  was  placed  on  bis  veracity.  He  composed  a  work  en- 
titled al-Mulakhkhas  (chosen  selection},  containing  all  those  Traditions,  supported  by 
an  unbroken  chain  of  authorities,  which  are  contained  in  Ibn  Kasim's  edition  of 
Malik's  Mutt  atta  '2).  This  treatise,  though  short,  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  sub- 
ject. Ibn  al-Kabisi  was  born  on  Monday,  the  7th  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  324  June, 
A.  D.  036; ;  he  set  out  for  the  East  on  Saturday,  the  10th  of  Ramadan,  A.  H. 
352  October,  A.  D.  963),  and  in  A.  H.  353,  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka, 
where  he  heard  al-Bukhiiri's  Sahih  explained  by  Abu  Zaid  (3).    He  then  re- 
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•  mi  ned  to  Kairawan,  where  he  arrived  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  1st  or  2nd  of 
Shaabio,  A.  H.  3o7.  This  we  give  on  the  authorily  of  Abu  Alxl  Allah  .Malik 
Ihn  Wuhaib  (•'»).  It  is  related  by  the  hdfiz  as-Silafi,  in  his  work  the  Mojam  «.<- 
Safarfi),  that  a  person  said  at  an  assembly  presided  by  Ihn  al-Kabisi  at  Kaira- 
w.in  :  "  Al-Mutanabbi  has  expresse<l  the  following  thotight  with  no  inferior 
44  talenl  : 

'  Our  heart  is  required  to  forget  thee,  but  nature  resists  the  efforts  of  him  who  would 
'  change  its  ways.' " 

On  this,  Ihn  al-Kahisi  replied  :  44 1  pity  your  intelligence!  what  has  prevented 
44  you  from  recollecting  these  words  of  (iod  'where  the  thought  is  expressed  much 
44  better,  :  '.Yo  change  (can  he  wrought)  on  what  God  has  created;  that  is  (a  prin- 
4  4  4  ciple  of  the  right  religion ;  but  the  greater  part  of  mankind  know  it  not  (3  .' "  Ihn 
al-Kahisi  died  on  the  eve  of  Wednesday,  the  3rd  of  the  latter  Rahi,  A.  H.  403 
4  70  October,  A.  D.  1012},  and  was  interred  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  at 
Kairawan.  A  multitude  of  people  passed  the  night  at  his  tomb;  tents  were 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  poets  came  forward,  reciting  elegies  on  his 
death. — When  far  advanced  in  age,  he  used  to  repeat  the  following  verse  of  az- 
Zuhair  Ihn  Ahi  Sulma's  (the  author  of  the  Muallaka  : 

I  suffer  the  afflictions  of  existence;  but  know  that  ho  who  has  lived  eighty  years  must 
undergo  afflictions. 

— Kdbisi  means  belonging  to  Kdbis,  which  is  a  city  in  the  province  of  Africa,  near 
al-Mahdiya.  When  it  fell  into  the  possession  of  Tamim  Ibn  al-Moizi  Ihn  Badis 
'vol.  I.  p.  281;,  Ahu  Muhammad,  the  khatib,  or  preacher,  of  Susa,  pronounced  a 
long  kastda,  which  began  thus: 

Fortune,  though  called  the  frowning,  smiled  [upon  thte)  when  the  vigour  of  thy  reso- 
lution forced  Kabis  to  open  its  gates.  Thou  hast  espoused  it.  a  virgin  fortress,  and  the 
down-  it  received  consisted  in  spears,  swords,  and  horsemen.  It  was  the  will  of  God 
that  thou  shouldst  gather  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  had  been  planted  by  thy  father  (7J. 
He  that  presses  his  suit  with  the  point  of  the  spear  obtains  stately  castles  (8)  for  brides 


1   S*e  vol.  I.  Introduction,  page  uu. 
(il  See  vol.  II.  page  86. 

(3,  Ihr  full  name  of  Ibis  Abu  Zaid  i>  Mubammail  Ibn  Ahmad  *1-Mar»mi  j|-KA»bam.  IIU  III.  i>  given 
t>>  Ibn  khallikai.. 
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4  Read  in  the  printed  teil.    Abn  Abil  AlUh  Malik  Ibn  Wahlb,  a  native  of  Spain  and  one  of  the 

viiirs  in  the  service  of  Ali  Ibn  Ynsuf  Ibn  Tashifln,  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  was  a  member  of  the  committee 

penetrated  into  hit  projects.  He  i»  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  A'tirrtda  tad-Dahab  (grains  of  gold),  con- 
taining account*  of  the  molt  despicable  character!  among  tbe  Arabs  both  before  and  after  Ulamism.  This 
treatise,  said  to  be  very  curious,  was  seen  bj  the  Shaikh  Muhi  ad-dln  Abd  al-Wahid  in  the  library  belonging 
lo  the  Abd  al-Momin  family.  He  remarked  also  a  ropy  of  Ptolemy's  Almageit  in  the  handwriting  of  Ibn 
Wahlb.—  {P.  183  of  Abd  al-Wahid  al-Mamkshi's  Kildb  al-Mnjib.  MS.  of  the  I.tyden  Library.  Cat.  No.  17W. 
M.  Weyer  has  given  a  notice  on  this  MS.  in  the  IWrjotnerm  ad  td.  Ibn  AbdOni,  p  6.) 

{Si  This  was  probably  a  series  of  biographical  notices  on  tbe  doctors  tod  other  learned  men  with  whom 
as-Silafi  became  acquainted  in  his  travels,  or  from  whom  he  took  lessons. 

6  JTorcin;  sural  30.  verse  29. 

7)  This  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  tbe  embellishments  which  KAbis  received  from  al-Molrt. 
(8)  The  words  here  rendered  stately  cattht  signify  also  fair  laditt  dialling  in  cattln.    In  the  original 
Arabic,  the  double  meaning  of  these  words  helps  out  the  metaphor. 


IBN  AL-KATTAA. 

The  philologer  Aim  'l-Kasim  AH,  surnamcd  Ibn  al-Kattaa,  a  member  of  tbe 
tribe  of  Saad,  a  Sicilian  by  birth,  but  an  Egyptian  by  residence  and  death,  was 
the  son  of  Ali  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Husain 
Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ziadat  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Aghlab  as- 
Saadi  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Aghlab  Ibn  Salam  Ibn  Ikal  Ibn  Khafaja  Ibn  Abd  Allah 
Ibn  Abhad  Ibn  Mahrath  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Harftm  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Saad 
Ibn  Zaid  Manat  Ibn  Tamim  Ibn  Mnrr  Ibn  Udd  Ibn  Tahikha  Ibn  al-YasIbn  Modar 
Ibn  ISiiar  Ibn  Maadd  Ibn  Adnan  '2).  Such  is  tbe  genealogy  which  I  found  in  my 
own  handwriting  among  my  rough  notes,  but  I  do  not  know  from  what  source  I 
drew  it,  and  there  exists  another  list  copied  from  the  handwriting  or  Ihn  al-Kattaa 
himself;  it  is  as  follows:  Ali  the  son  of  Jaafar  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd 
Allah  Ibn  al-Husain  as-Saadi  as-Shantarini  bckmying  to  Saninrem),  a  descendant 
of  die  tribe  of  Saad  Ibn  Zaid  Manat  Ibn  Tamim.  I  am  unable  to  say  which  is 
the  more  correct. — Ibn  al-Kattaa  held  a  high  rank  by  bis  acquirements  in  litera- 
ture, and  especially  in  philology.  He  composed  some  instructive  works,  such  as 
the  Book  of  Verbs,  which  is  admirably  executed  and  surpasses  the  former  work, 
that  of  Ibn  al-Kutiya  .T,  on  the  same  subject.  Another  work  of  his,  contain- 
vol.  u  3* 
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ing  a  most  complete  collection  of  the  Forms  of  Nouns,  remains  a  proof  of  li is 
extensive  information.  He  wrote  also  a  good  and  elegant  treatise  on  prosody ;  a 
work  containing  extracts  from  the  productions  of  the  poets  who  were  natives  of 
the  Island  (4),  and  entitled  adrDurra  tal-Khatira  (the  precious  pearl);  and  the  Lu- 
mah  al-Mulah,  or  glimpses  at  beauties,  containing  a  collection  of  'notices  on  many 
of  the  poets  of  Spin.  He  was  horn  in  Sicily  on  the  10th  of  Safar,  A.H.  433 
(Octoher,  A.  D.  10 VI),  and  he  studied  the  hclles-lettrcs  under  the  most  eminent 
masters  in  that  island,  such  as  Ihn  al-Barr  the  philologer  and  others.  He  ac- 
quired also  a  complete  mastery  of  grammar.  When  Sicily  was  on  the  point  of 
falling  into  the  possession  of  the  (Norman)  Franks,  he  left  the  country,  and  in 
A.H.  f)00 (A. D.  1 106-7)  he  arrived  in  Egypt,  where  he  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  honour.  As  an  oral  transmitter  of  pieces  of  literature  preserved  hy 
tradition,  he  was  accused  of  incorrectness  and  carelessness.  In  the  year  4'i6  he 
hegan  to  compose  verses,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  specimens. — On  a 
young  female  who  had  an  impediment  in  her  speech  : 

Behold  a  gazelle  whose  tongue  is  knotted,  but  yet  undoes  my  knots  [ditttolvet  my  form) 
471        and  weakens  my  fortitude.    Those  who  knew  not  her  worth  reproached  me  for  loving 
her,  but  1  said  to  them:  "Have  you  never  heard  of  the  (ettehanlmenlt  wrought  by) 
"  breathing  on  knots?"  5). 

From  one  of  his  kasidas : 

Consume  not  thy  life  in  the  pursuits  of  love;  let  not  [the  cruelly  of)  Soda  or  [of]  N6m 
afflict  thee  any  longer.  Lament  not  over  the  ruined  cottage  on  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
where  Maiya  '6)  once  resided ;  and  shed  not  the  drops  of  thy  eyelids  over  mouldering 
walls  7).  The  true  object  of  man's  life  is  to  obtain  one  necessary  thing  8),  but  I  he  me- 
mory of  hit)  culpable  discourses  and  conduct  subsists  after  him  (9). 

A  great  deal  of  poetry  was  composed  hy  him.    He  died  at  Old  Cairo  in  the 
month  of  Safar,  A.  H.  513  (April-May,  A.D.  1 121). 

■ 

.1   The  autograph  has  ^j3*- 

(Si  We  have  here  *n  Instance  of  the  utility  wbirh  roar  sometimes  be.  derived  from  the  long  genealogies 
given  by  lbn  Kballikln.  Had  he  rurlailed  this  list,  sve  should  not  hare  known  the  ancestry  of  the  Aghlabite 
family  and  the  links  of  their  genealogical  chain  up  to  Adrian. 

(3;  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

(4;  I  do  not  know  whether  Spain  or  Siril;  be  meant  by  the  itland  in  this  case,  but  it  it  generally  the  former 

^r*  blCsb  la^  a^O  daT^Jis^nfl  tf*ti  . 
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;5  Ad  illusion  to  .  verse  of  ike  Koran,  sunt  113. 

{ft;  Soda,  Nom,  and  Maiya  are  namei  of  female*,  and  occur  frequently  Id  poem* 
"J  This  veme  ia  not  given  in  ihc  autograph. 
(8;  Salvation  is  probably  meant. 

(9>  I  omit  translating  the  piece  which  follows,  for  motive*  already  staled.  Id  the  second  verse  it  a  play 
upon  tbe  word  <^»a.  which  is  a  proper  name,  and  o^a.  which  slgniBe*  turning  coalt. 


IBN  HAZM  AR-ZAHIKI. 

Abu  Muhammad  Ali  (generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Ibn  Hazm  n:-Z(i- 
hiri)  was  the  son  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Said  Ibn  Hazm  Ibn  Ghalib  Ibn  Salih  Ibn  Kha- 
laf  Ibn  Maadan  Ibn  Sofysm  Ibn  Yazid.  His  ancestor  Yazid  was  a  matrla  to 
Yazid  Ibn  Abi  Sofyan  Sakhr  Ibn  Harb  Ibn  Omaiya  Ibn  Abd  Shams  the  Omai- 
yide,  and  the  Gi-st  of  the  family  who  embraced  Islamism.  They  were  originally 
from  Persia,  and  Khalaf  was  the  first  of  his  forefathers  who  went  to  Spain.  Ibn 
Hazm  was  born  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  Cordova  (1),  on  Wednesday  morning, 
l>eforc  sunrise,  the  30th  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  384  (November,  A.  D.  994).  He 
was  a  learned  hdfiz,  versed  in  all  the  sciences  connected  with  the  Traditions  and 
in  their  application  to  jurisprudence;  he  possessed. also  great  skill  in  deducing 
from  them  and  from  the  Koran  the  solution  of  questions  touching  the  secondary 
principles  of  the  law.  He  had  been  at  first  a  follower  of  the  Shafite  sect,  but 
abandoned  it  lor  that  of  the  Zdhirites  (2).  His  knowledge  was  of  the  most  varied 
kind,  and  although  he,  as  his  father  before  him,  had  held  an  exalted  post  in  the 
vizi  tale  and  the  administration  of  the  empire,  he  manifested  the  utmost  indif- 
ference to  worldly  advantages.  His  profound  humility  equalled  the  greatness 
of  his  talents;  the  number  of  works  composed  by  him  was  very  considerable; 
and,  possessing  a  large  collection  of  books,  formed  by  himself,  on  the  Tradi- 
tions, traditional  information,  and  original  subjects,  he  had  also  a  memory  richly 
stocked  with  such  information  as  could  only  be  supplied  by  oral  transmission 
He  composed  a  work  on  the  application  of  the  Traditions  to  jurisprudence,  and 
entitled  Kitdb  al-hdl  ila  fahtm  kitdb  il-Khitdl,  etc.  (guidance  to  the  underttatulimj  of 
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the  book  called  al-Khisal;,  being  a  collection  of  laws  on  the  duties  of  Moslims,  on 
what  is  lawful  and  what  unlawful,  on  the  Sunna,  on  the  Ijmd  (3),  and  containing, 
besides,  the  opinions  of  the  companions,  of  the  Tdbis,  and  of  the  imdrns  of  Isla- 
ni ism  their  successors,  on  questions  relating  to  jurisprudence  and  the  rites  of 
the  pilgrimage.  This  is  an  extensive  compilation,  and  contains  the  arguments 
employed  by  the  different  orthodox  sects  for  and  against  the  points  in  which 
they  disagree.  His  Kitdb  al-lkhdm  li  VsAl  il-Akhdm  (A)  »  a  treatise  drawn  up 
with  great  care,  containing  the  proofs  'on  which  the  author  founded  his  principles  . 
His  other  works  are,  the  Kitdb  al-Fasl  a  distinctive  view  of  religions,  and  of  the 
philosophical  atid  religious  sects);  a  treatise  on  the  Ijmd  ;  Questions  on  points  in 
(lie  different  sections  of  jurisprudence  ;  the  Mardtib  al-Olum,  being  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  sciences,  an  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  stu- 
47*  died,  and  an  exposition  of  their  mutual  connection;  the  hhdr  Tabdil  il-Yah&d 
wa  n-Nasdra  (exposure  of  the  alterations  made  by  the  Jetts  and  the  Christians  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Gospel,  and  indication  of  those  passages  still  extant  icith  them 
which  they  cannot  explain  away)  (5) ;  he  was  the  first  who  ever  treated  this  subject. 
His  other  works  are,  the  Takrib,  etc.  (study  made  easy),  being  an  introduction  to 
logic,  written  in  the  plainest  language,  and  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from 
the  science  of  jurisprudence ;  this  treatise  is  drawn  up  on  an  original  plan,  as  it 
was  the  authors  intention  to  make  known  the  real  nature  of  the  science  and  re- 
move the  prejudices  which  were  entertained  against  it  as  a  futile  study  (6;. 
"His  master  in  logic  was  a  native  of  Cordova  named  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan 
"  al-Madhiji,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  al-Kattani  7  ,  who  was  a 
"  good  scholar,  a  poet,  a  physician,  and  the  author  of  some  treatises  on  medi- 
cine and  the  belles-lettres.  He  died  later  than  A.  H.  -'i00  (A.  D.  1009;." 
Such  are  the  observations  given,  on  the  authority  of  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Humaidi, 
by  Ibn  Makula  in  his  Ikmdl  (8),  under  the  head  of  a/-A'o«dni,  where  he  notices 
two  persons  of  the  name.  A  little  volume  of  Ibn  Hazm's,  entitled  jVu/caX  al- 
Ar&s  (9j,  furnishes  much  information  and  contains  a  great  quantity  of  curious 
and  interesting  matter.  Ibn  Bashkuwal  speaks  of  him  in  these  terms  :  "  Of  all 
"  the  natives  of  Spain,  Ibn  Hazm  was  the  most  eminent  by  the  universality  and 
"  (he  depth  of  bis  learning  in  the  sciences  cultivated  by  the  Moslims;  add  to 
"  this  his  profound  acquaintance  with  the  (Arabic)  tongue,  and  his  vast  abilities 
"  as  an  elegant  writer,  a  poet,  a  biographer,  and  an  historian.    It  was  stated 
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"  l»y  his  son  Abu  Kali  al-Fadl  that  he  possessed  about  four  hundred  volumes, 
"  containing  nearly  eighty  thousand  leaves,  which  had  been  composed  and 
"  written  out  by  his  father." — "We  never  saw  his  like,"  says  the  hdfiz  Abu  Abd 
Allah  al-ilumaidi,  14  for  penetration,  promptitude  in  learning  by  heart,  noble- 
"  ness  of  character  and  piety.  I  never  met  a  person  who  could  extemporise 
"  poetry  more  rapidly  than  he.  —  He  recited  to  mc  the  following  versos  as  his 


•  Though  now  on  a  distant  journey  and  absent  from  thee  in  body,  my  soul  abideth  near 
'  thee  for  ever;  nay,  a  faint  image  {of  thytelp;  still  fleets  before  the  sense  of  sight. 
'  and  {my)  eyes,  struck  by  that  aspect,  pour  forth  a  stream  of  tears.'  " 

Ibn  Hazm  has  thus  again  expressed  (he  same  thought : 

My  brother  said :  "  Thou  art  afflicted  because  thou  shall  be  absent  from  ug  in  body, 
"  but  thy  soul  will  never  leave  us."  I  replied:  "The  sense  of  sight  alone  is  worthy 
•'  of  trust,  and  therefore  one  friend  always  desires  the  sight  of  another." 

In  one  of  his  pieces  he  says  : 

A  severe  censor  blamed  me  on  account  of  one  whose  beauty  had  made  mc  captive, 
and  he  long  reproached  me  for  my  love:  "  How,"  said  he,  "can  you  have  fallen  a  victim 
"  to  the  beauty  of  the  only  'ft male)  face  you  ever  saw,  and  yet  you  know  not  how  her 
"  body  mav  be?"  I  answered :  "The  excess  of  thy  blame  proceeds  from  injustice ;  and, 
"  ifl  pleased,  I  could  make  a  long  defence;  seest  thou  not  that  I  am  a  ZAhirite  ttxtt- 
"  Won.r),  and  place  my  trust  in  what  is  visible,  till  farther  proof  be  given  ?" 

The  following  verses  are  given  as  his  by  the  Mfi:  al-Hnmaidi  : 


We  remained  a  moment  together  and  then  departed,  but  a  moment's  interview 
ther  seemeth  not  a  meeting,  if  their  reunion  is  again  to  be  dissolved  by  separation 


Al-Humaidi  mentions  also  thai  the  following  lines  were  recited  to  him  by  Ibn 
Hazm,  as  having  been  composed  by  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Jahwar  10  : 

Though  persons  of  genius  may  be  dwelling  far  apart,  their  souls  can  still  hold  con- 
xse.    How  often  have  pen  and  paper  enabled  the  hearts  of  separated  lovers  to  meet  175 

in! 


Ibn  Hazm  had  arguments  and  discussions  with  Abu  'l-Walld  al-Baji  (vol.  I. 
p.  :>03  ,  too  long  to  be  explained  here.    He  was  so  ardent  in  his  attacks 
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tlie  learned  men  who  preceded  him,  lhat  hardly  a  single  one  could  escape  the 
virulence  of  his  tongue.  By  this  conduct  he  estranged  the  hearts  of  his  contem- 
poraries and  became  an  object  of  hostility  to  the  jurisconsults  of  the  epoch. 
These  persons,  animated  by  their  enmity,  concurred  in  refuting  his  opi- 
nions, exposing  them  as  false,  treating  him  as  a  reprobate,  cautioning  their 
rulers  against  the  dangers  of  his  proceedings,  and  forbidding  the  public  to  have 
any  intercourse  with  him  or  to  listen  to  his  lessons.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
sovereigns  of  the  different  {Spanish)  provinces  expelled  him  from  their  states,  and 
he  was  driven  to  the  open  country  near  Labia  (Niebla),  where  he  breathed  his 
last  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  27th  of  Shaaban,  A.  H.  456  (August,  A.D.  1064  ; 
some  say,  however,  that  he  died  at  Manta  Lisham,  a  village  of  which  he  was  the 
possessor.  It  was  of  him  that  Abu  'l-Ahbas  Ibn  al-Arif  'vol.  I.  p.  150)  said: 
"  The  tongue  of  Ibn  Hazm  and  the  sword  of  al-IIajjaj  Ibn  Yusuf  were  brothers." 
His  reason  for  making  this  remark  was  the  frequency  of  Ibn  Ila/m's  attacks 
upon  the  imams  (1 1). — His  father  Abu  Omar  Ahmad  was  a  vizir  under  'the  hdjib 
til-Maiis&r.  the  founder  of  j  the  Aamirite  dynasty,  an  accomplished  scholar,  an  ele- 
i;ant  writer,  a  man  of  learning  and  holy  life.  He  died  in  the  month  of  Zu  l- 
Kaada,  A.  H.  402  (June,  A.D.  1012).  The  following  verse  is  mentioned  by 
Abu  Muhammad  Ibn  Hazm  as  forming  part  of  the  admonitions  addressed  to  him 
by  his  father  the  vizir  : 

If  you  » ish  to  pass  your  life  in  wealth,  adopt  such  a  mode  of  life  as  will  not  cause  you 
discontent  if  reduced  to  an  inferior  station. 

Al-Humaidi  (12)  relates  the  following  anecdote  in  his  Jadira  tai-Muktabis .  The 
vizir  Abu  Omar  Ahmad  was  sitting  at  a  public  audience  given  by  his  master  al- 
Mansur  Abu  Aamir  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Aamir,  when  a  supplication  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  a  woman  in  favour  of  her  son  who  had  incurred  al-Mansur's 
anger  bv  some  heinous  crime  which  he  had  committed,  and  was  then  de- 
tained in  prison  by  his  order.  The  perusal  of  the  pajicr  excited  al-Mansur's 
wrath  to  an  extreme,  and  he  exclaimed  :  "  By* Allah  !  thou  has  reminded  me  of 
"  him."  He  then  took  a  pen  with  the  intention  of  writing  on  the  document 
the  word  yuslab  let  him  be  crucified),  after  which  he  handed  the  paper  to  the 
\h\r,  who  immediately  drew  up  a  regular  order  conformable  to  the  decision, 
and  addressed  to  the  commander  of  the  ihorta,  or  police  guards.    41  What  have 
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44  vou  written  there  ?  '  said  al-Mansur  to  him.  44  An  order  for  his  liherty,"  re- 
plied Abu  Omar. — 44  And  who  directed  yon  to  do  so  ?"  exclaimed  al-Mansur  in  a 
passion.  The  vizir  handed  him  the  supplication  on  which  al-Mansur  had  written 
hy  mistake  the  word  yullak  let  him  be  set  free).  44  By  Allah !"  said  al-Mansur,  on 
seeing  it,  "I  meant  to  write  let  him  he  crucified.''  He  then  struck  out  the  word 
with  the  intention  of  writing  yuslab,  hut  he  again  traced  the  word  yutlak.  The 
vizir  then  took  the  paper,  and  was  drawing  up  an  order  for  the  prisoner's  libe- 
ration, when  al-Mansur  remarked  it,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  more  violent  passion 
than  at  first:  "Who  bid  you  do  so?"  The  vizir  showed  him  the  decision  in 
his  own  handwriting,  and  the  prince  effaced  it,  but  again  committed  the  same 
mistake.  The  vizir  then  commenced  a  new  order  of  liberation  addressed  to  the 
u-d/i,  or  commander,  and  al-Mansur,  who  observed  him,  flew  into  a  greater 
ragc  than  ever.  Abu  Omar  then  showed  him  the  paper  on  which,  for  the  third 
time,  he  had  written  yullak.  Struck  with  the  singularity  of  the  circumstance, 
al-Mansur  exclaimed:  "  Be  it  so!  let  him  Ik*  set  at  liberty  in  spite  of  me;  for 
44  when  God  wills  that  a  man  should  be  set  free,  I  cannot  prevent  it." — Abu 
Muhammad  flbn  llazm)  had  a  son,  gifted  with  a  noble  character  and  great  talents, 
whose  name  was  Abu  Bafi  al-1'adl ;  he  was  employed  in  the  service  of  al-Mola- 
mid  lbn  Abbad,  the  sovereign  of  Seville  and  oilier  cities  of  Spain.  It  happened 
that  the  suspicions  and  anger  ol  al  Molamid  were  excited  against  one  of  his 
uncles,  Abft  Talib  Abd  aklabbar  lbn  Muhammad  lbn  Ismail  lbn  Abbad,  and  he 
thought  of  putting  him  to  death.  The  vizirs  were  therefore  called  in,  and  he 
said  to  them  :  44  Does  any  of  you  know  if  there  was  ever  a  khalif  or  a  prince  who 
44  put  his  uncle  to  death  for  conspiracy  against  him  ?"  On  this  Abu  Bafi  stepped 
forward  and  said  :  44  May  God's  assistance  never  fail  you !  we  know  of  none  who 
44  ever  did  so,  hut  we  know  of  one  who  pardoned  his  uncle  who  had  revolted 
44  against  him,  al-Mamun,  namely,  who  forgave  Ibrahim  lbn  al-Mahdi"  'vol.  I. 
p.  16).  When  al-Molamid  heard  these  words,  he  kissed  the  speaker  between  4 7  i 
the  eyes  and  gave  him  thanks,  after  which  he  sent  for  his  uncle  and  treated  him 
with  affability  and  kindness.  Abu  Bafi  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  az-Zallaka,  on 
Friday,  the  loth  of  Bajab,  A.  II.  479  (October,  A.  D.  108G  .  We  have  given 
a  full  account  of  this  engagement  in  the  life  of  Yusuf  lbn  Tashifin. —  Labia 
(Nicbla)  is  a  town  in  Spain.— Manta  Litham  is  a  village  in  the  dependencies  or 
Labia ;  it  belonged  to  lbn  Hazm  and  he  visited  it  from  time  to  lime. 
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(1)  He  means  the  suburb  on  the  left  bank  of  Ifae  Guadalquivir. 

|2;  Tlie  »cet  of  the  ZAhiritti,  or  titeriariitt.  «u  founded  by  Dawud  lbo  Ali  al-Upabani  >tr  to/.  I. 
p.  SOI)  They  were  so  denominated  because  tbey  understood  the  words  of  the  Koran  in  their  plain  literal 
sense,  and  rejected  the  MsrM,  or  allegorical  Interpretation  to  which  other  sects  hare  recourse  in  certain  cases. 
They  differed  completely  from  the  Hanulte  sect  in  rejecting  the  kidt  [itt  col.  I.  Intro  J,  p.  iivi  and  p  534). 

(3J  See  vol.  I.  page  634. 

i  j  It  would  appear  from  the  title  that  this  work  treated  of  judicial  astrology. 
(3  He  means  the  tests  in  which  the  Moslims  pretend  that  the  mission  of  Muhammad  is  foretold. 
!6]  The  autograph  give*  the  true  reading  j^Jjic**^\. 
{*)  Read  here  and  lower  down 
(8)  See  vol.  II.  page  &48. 

i9)  This  title  may  signify  briifrgroom— or  perhaps  bridttl— anerdoles. 

HO)  Abu  Marwan  Abd  al-Malik  lbn  Jahwar,  an  eminent  viiir.  a  k4tib,  a  poet,  and  an  accomplished  scholar, 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Abd  ar-Rahniao  an-Xasir,  the  Omaiyide.   ThU  prince  died  A.  H.  380  (A.  D.  961).- 
Bughya  tal-Mullamit.) 
ill  See  vol.  I.  page  150. 
[12)  His  life  is  given  by  our  author. 


I  UN  SIDA. 

The  /id/?;  Abu  '1-Hasan  Ali  lbn  Ismail,  surnamcd  lbn  Sida,  and  a  native  of 
Murcia,was  highly  distinguished  by  his  learning  in  philology  and  grammar,  and 
by  his  acquirements  in  such  portions  of  these  sciences  as  were  preserved  by  oral 
transmission.  On  this  matter  he  composed  some  works,  one  of  which,  the 
Muhkam  fixed),  is  very  voluminous  and  contains  information  on  the  various 
branches  of  philology.  Another  extensive  work  of  his  on  the  same  subject  is 
entitled  al-Mukhastis  [the  specifier \.  He  composed  also  a  commentary,  in  six  vo- 
lumes, on  the  Hamdsa,  entitled  Kitdb  al-Anik  (1),  and  a  number  of  other  instruc- 
tive treatises.  lbn  Sida  was  a  blind  man,  as  his  father  also;  he  made  his  first 
studies  in  philology  under  his  father,  who  was  well  versed  in  that  science,  and 
he  then  received  lessons  from  Said  al-Baghdadi  'vol.  I-  page  632)  and  Ali  lbn 
Omar  at-Talamanki.  The  latter  reverts  to  this  circumstance  in  the  following 
anecdote  :  "When  1  went  to  Murcia,  the  inhabitants  requested  me  most  ear- 
"  nestly  to  explain  the  Gharib  al-Mutanmf  '2;,  on  which  I  told  them  to  look  for 
"  a  person  to  read  the  book  to  them,  and  that  I  would  follow  him  in  my  own 
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"  copy  of  it.  On  this,  they  brought  me  a  blind  man,  called  Ibn  Sida,  who 
"  repeated  its  contents  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  I  was  much  struck  at 
"  the  excellence  of  his  memory."  Ibn  Sida  possessed  considerable  abilities  as  a 
poet.  He  died  at  Denia  on  Sunday  evening,  the  25th  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H. 
458  (March,  A.  D.  1 066; ,  at  the  age  of  about  sixty  years.  I  read  on  the  cover  of 
a  copy  of  the  Muhkam  a  note  written  by  some  learned  native  of  Spain,  in  which 
it  is  said  that  Ibn  Sida  was  in  good  health  previously  to  the  morning  prayer  of 
the  Friday  before  his  death],  and  that  he  continued  so  till  the  hour  of  evening 
prayer,  when  he  entered  the  water-closet  and  came  out  with  his  tongue  para- 
lyzed, and  unable  to  utter  a  won! ;  he  remained  in  that  state  till  the  afternoon  of 
the  Sunday  above  mentioned,  when  he  died.  Some  place  his  death  in  the  year 
M8  (A.  D.  1056  ,  but  the  former  date  is  more  authentic  and  is  generally 
admitted.  Murcia  is  a  city  in  the  east  of  Spain. — Takmanki  means  belonging  to 
Talamanka  (Salamanca?'},  which  is  a  city  in  the  west  of  Spain. — Denia  is  a  city  in 
the  east  of  the  same  country. 

(1)  Thil  title  meant  liber  ptilchri,  which  may  perhaps  signify  litre  du  bet  eiprit. 

i%  H»jji  Khalifa  nolkw  two  works  bearing  this  title;  one  by  Aba  Amr  as-Shaibani  ;»*♦  Ibn  KkallikAn, 
.*t.  /.  p.  1821,  and  the  other  by  Abd  Obaid  al-Kasin  Ibn  Sallam.  a  learned  scholar  whose  life  will  be  found 
in  thU  dictionary. 


ABU  L-HASAN  AL-HUSRI. 

Abu  '1-Ilasan  Ali  Ibn  Abd  al-Ghani  al-Musri  al-Fihri  a  member  of  the  tribe  of 
kornuk ,  and  a  native  of  Kairawan,was  a  poet  of  celebrity,  and,  although  afflicted 
with  blindness,  a  teacher  of  the  Koran-readings.  Ibn  Rassam,  the  author  of  the 
Dakhira.  speaks  of  him  in  these  terms  :  "  He  was  a  sea  of  elotpicnce,  the  master  475 
"  of  his  art  and  the  chief  of  the  company  (of  poets}.  He  proceeded  to  Spain  lo- 
"  wards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Hijra,  on  the  ruin  of  Kairawan  1 ), 
"  the  place  of  bis  abode.  In  those  days  polite  literature  was  highly  encouraged 
"  and  sedulously  cultivated  in  our  country;  he  was  therefore  caressed  by  the 
vol.  ii.  35 
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"  provincial  sovereigns,  as  the  meadows  are  caressed  l>y  the  zephyr;  they  were 
"  all  desirous  of  possessing  him,  as  houses  are  desirous  of  possessing  inhabitants; 
"although,  as  I  have  been  informed,  he  was  of  a  disagreeable  character,  nolo- 
"  rious  for  his  evil  tongue,  and  as  keen  for  satire  as  a  thirsty  man  for  water. 
"  They  give  in,  however,  to  his  humour,  and  supported  with  patience  the  fre- 
"  quency  of  his  caprices  and  the  rarity  of  his  affable  moments  (2).  When  those 
"  sovereigns  were  deprived  of  their  |x>ssessions  (by  Yfatif  Ibn  TAsliiftn)  he  settled 
"  at  Tanger,  much  reduced  in  circumstances  and  relapsed  into  (the  former  mo- 
"  rotenett  of)  his  character."  Abu  'l-IIasan,  the  subject  of  this  article,  was  cou- 
sin by  the  mother's  side  to  Abu  Ishak  al-llusri  (vol.  I.  p.  34),  the  author  of  the 
Zakr  al-Addb.  Ibn  Bashkuwal  makes  mention  of  him  in  the  Silat,  and  al-Hu- 
maidi  says  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  readhujt  of  the  Koran  and  the 
mode  by  which  each  of  them  had  been  transmitted  down ;  that  he  gave  public 
lessons  in  Koran-reading  at  Ceuta  and  elsewhere,  and  that  he  composed  a  kaskla 
in  two  hundred  and  ninety  verses,  setting  forth  the  points  peculiar  to  Nafi's  sys- 
tem of  Koran-reading.  His  collected  poetical  works  arc  still  extant,  and  one  of 
his  pieces  is  the  widely  diffused  kasida  which  begins  thus : 

0  night  of  the  afflicted  lover !  when  will  thy  morning  arrive?  Is  it  deferred  to  the  day 
of  judgment?  The  friends  who  passed  the  evening  in  conversation  are  now  asleep,  but 
he,  separated  from  his  beloved,  is  kept  awake  by  the  visits  of  grief. 

This  poem  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  insert  it  ;  and  a  coun- 
terpart of  it,  in  the  same  rhyme  and  measure,  has  been  composed  by  my  friend 
Najm  ad-din  Musa  al-Kamrawi  (3)  the  jurisconsult,  in  w  hich  he  says  : 

Bear  to  my  beloved  this  message:  "  The  friends  of  him  whom  thou  hast  reduced  to 
'•  sickness  arc  weary  of  visiting  his  couch,  and  those  who  envied  thy  captive  lover  now 
"  deplore  his  misery.  Thy  cruelty  has  left  him  only  that  breath  of  life  which  each  sigh 
"  raises  from  his  breast.  IIArut  (k)  himself  acknowledges  that  the  power  of  magic  is 
•*  derived  solely  from  thy  eyes  (5).  When  thou  sheathest  thy  glances  in  thy  eyelids,  they 
"  inflict  deadly  wounds :  what  must  they  be  when  thou  drawest  them  from  their  scab- 
"  bards !  How  often  has  thy  check  been  smoothed  to  an  expresson  of  benignity,  whilst 
"  thy  eyebrow  formed  an  arch  above  it.  My  heart  acknowledged  no  other  power  but 
"  thine;  why  then  (6)  condemn  it  eternally  to  the  flames  of  separation?" 

The  lines  which  follow  are  by  al-Husri  .- 

When  she  offered  me  the  cup  of  welcome  on  which  her  lips  had  impressed  a  seal  of 
musk,  I  said  to  her:  "  Was  this  ruby  liquor  extracted  from  thy  cheeks?"  —  "  >'o,"  sho 
replied ;  "  When  was  wine  ever  extracted  from  the  rose?" 
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At  lite  lime  in  which  be  resided  at  Tanger,  he  sent  his  scrvant-boy  to  al-Mota- 
mid  Ibd  Abhad,  the  sovcreigu  of  Seville,  which  citv  was  railed  Hims  (Emma)  hy 
the  people  of  that  country ;  he  then  waited  in  fruitless  expectation  of  the  hoy's 
return,  and  having  been  informed  that  al-Motamid  took  no  notice  of  him,  he 
composed  these  lines : 

Awake  the  drowsy  caravan  and  reproach  Fortune  with  her  cruelty  I  Hims  is  a  paradise, 
and  it  said  to  my  boy :  "  Thou  shalt  not  return  from  this  I"  May  God  have  mercy  on 
my  boy  I  he  has  died  of  hunger  in  paradise  1 

In  the  original  Arahic,  the  poet  makes  each  of  these  verses  end  in  a  double 
rhyme,  although  the  rules  of  prosody  by  no  means  placed  him  under  such  a 
restraint.  —  The  following  relation  was  delivered  by  Taj  al-Ola  Abu  Zaid,  sur- 
named  an-Nassaba  the  genealogist)  :  "I  was  told  by  Abii  'l-Asbagh  Nubata  Ibn 
"  al-Asbagh  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Harithi  al-Andalusi  that  he  heard  his 
"  grandfather  Zaid  Ibn  Muhammad  relate  as  follows:  Al-Motamid  Ibn  Abbad,  47« 
"  the  sovereign  of  Seville,  sent  five  hundred  pieces  of  gold  to  Abu:  '1-Arab  az- 
"  Zuhairi  with  the  order  to  come  to  him,  and  employ  the  sum  for  his  travelling 
"  expenses." —  Abu  '1-Arab  was  then  in  Sicily,  his  native  country.  His  names 
were  Abu  '1-Arab  Musab  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  'l-Fural  al-Korasbi  (of  the 
tribe  of  Koraith  az-Zuhairi  as-Sakalli  (native  of  Sicily),  the  poet.  —  "  He  sent  also 
"  a  similar  sum  to  Abu  1-Hasan  al-Husri,  who  was  then  at  Kairawan.  In  reply 
44  to  his  invitation,  Abu  '1-Arab  wrote  him  these  verses : 

'Wonder  not  at  my  head,  how  grief  has  turned  it  grey;  but  wonder  that  the  pupils 

•  of  my  eyes  arc  not  turned  grey  [and  blinded  with  werping).  The  sea  is  in  the  power  of 
'  the  Christians  (Aiim),  and  no  ship  can  sail  on  it  without  danger,  but  the  land  belongs 

•  to  the  Arabs  (7).' 

"  As  for  al-Husri,  he  replied  in  these  tei-ms : 

'  You  order  me  to  take  ship  and  cross  the  sea ;  make  that  proposal  to  some  other, 
'  and  blessings  be  upon  you !    You  are  not  a  Noah  to  save  me  in  his  ark,  nor  a  Messiah 

•  with  whom  I  may  walk  upon  the  waters." 

"  Some  time  after,  he  went  to  Spain  and  sung  the  praises  of  al-Motamid  and 
"  other  princes."  He  died  at  Tanger,  A.  H.  488  (A.  D.  1095).  The  birth  of 
al-Kamrawi  (the  person  incidentally  mentioned  in  this  article)  may  be  placed,  by  ap- 
proximation, in  A.  H.  591  (A.  D.  1 194-5} ;  he  died  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
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of  Safar,  A.  H.  651  (April,  A.  D.  1253),  on  his  return  from  Yemen,  at  a  place 
called  Ras  ad-Dawair,  situated  between  Aidab  aud  Sawakin,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Sea  of  Aidab  (the  Red  Sea).  Kamrdwi  means  belonging  to  Kamrd,  which  is  a 
landed  estate  in  the  province  of  Sarkhad,  in  Syria. — Of  Hum  we  have  already 
spoken  (vol.  I.  p.34). — Tanja  (Tanger)  is  a  town  in  the  West  Country  (al-Gharb  , 
at  two  days'  journey  from  Sibta  i  Ceuta  ,  another  town  in  the  same  region. — 
Abu  'l-Arab  az-Zubairi  was  born  in  Sicily,  A.  II.  423  (A.  D.  1032) ;  on  its  con- 
quest by  the  (Norman)  Christians  (Rum)  in  A.  II.  464  (A.  D.  1072  ,  he  emi- 
grated to  Spain  and  sought  the  protection  of  al-Motamid  Ibn  Abbad.  «*  1  have 
"  been  informed,"  says  Ibn  as-Sairafi  (8),  44  that  he  was  still  alive,  in  Spain,  in 
"  A.  II.  507  (A.  D.  1113-4  ;." 

(1)  to  A  H.  449  (A  D.  1087-8).  Kairawan  fell  into  the  power  of  the  nomadic  Arab,  who  had  left  Ipper 
Egypt  a  few  jean  before.  See  Aba  l-Fed*-»  Annah,  year  442 ;  and  my  edition  of  Ibn  Khalduns  Binary  of 
tht  Btrbm,  in  Arabic,  page  17. 

(31  Literally:  The  intervals  of  bU  drought  and  the  rarity  of  bit  rain. 

(3)  Farther  notice  will  be  taken  of  al-Kamrawi  toward*  the  end  or  the  article. 

(41  See  toI.  I.  page  670,  note  (J). 

(8)  the  root  of  the  word  ^ju'  it  not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionaries.   The  reading  In  the  printed 

teit  might  be  supposed  to  be  ineiact,  were  it  not  confirmed  by  the  autograph.  From  its  being  here  em- 
ployed conjointly  with  the  verb  it  must  hate  the  signification  of  to  a«ri6u««  fA«  origin  of  a  person  or 
thing  to... 

(6)  Read  jj>  in  the  printed  teit. 

(7)  He  probably  means  to  justify  hit  non-compliance  with  al-Motamld's  wishes,  by  making  a  pun  on  h 
own  name,  and  giving  him  to  understand  that  the  Arab  prefers  remaining  on  terra  firma 

(8>  The  hdfis  Abo  'l-Katirn  Ali  Ibn  Munjib  Ibn  Sulaiman  as-Sairafi  (J^-oJI )  «at  a  native  or  Egypt,  and 
composed  a  history  of  the  viiirt,  frequently  cited  by  Ibn  Khallikan.  He  must  have  written  later  than  A.M. 
SOT,  since  be  mentions  in  his  work  that  Abu 'l-Arab  w  as  still  alive  in  that  year. 


IBN  KHARUF. 

Abu  Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  al-IIadrami,  a  native  of  Seville,  in 
Spain,  and  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  Khariif,  possessed  high  abilities 
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as  a  grammarian.  The  works  which  he  composed  on  this  subject  afford  a  tes- 
timony of  his  great  talents  and  extensive  information  ;  such  are  his  excellent 
commentary  on  Sibawaih's  Kitdb,  and  his  ahle  elucidation  of  Abu  l-Kasim  az- 
Zajjaji's  treatise,  the  Jumal  (1).  The  master  under  whom  he  completed  his 
studies  was  a  native  of  Spain,  sumamed  al-Khidabb  (2)  Ihn  Tahir.  lie  died  .it 
Seville,  A.  H.  610(A.D.  1213-4);  some  say  A.  H.  609. —  Hadrami  means  natirr 
uf  Hadramanl. —  He  must  not  he  confounded  with  another  lbn  Kharuf,  who  was 
a  poet,  and  addressed  an  epistle  to  Bahii  ad-din  Ihn  Shaddad,  in  which  he  alludes 
to  the  resemblance  of  the  names.  This  epistle  will  he  noticed  in  the  life  of 
lbn  Shaddad. 

(1)  See  »ol  II.  page  93. 

(21  The  .utogr.ph  b«  OiJli        word  sigiiiBe.  iloul.  oblt-Mlml. 


AR-RABAI  TIIE  GRAMMARIAN. 

AbA  '1-IIasan  Ali  Ihn  Isa  Ihn  al-Faraj  lbn  Salih  ar-Rabai  al-Baghdadi,  a  native 
of  Shiraz,  but  settled  at  Baghdad,  and  a  grammarian  of  the  first  rank  by  his  |>er- 177 
feet  knowledge  of  the  science,  is  author  of  a  good  commentary  on  Abu  Ali  l-Fa- 
risi's  Iddh  (vol.  I.  p.  379).  He  studied  at  Baghdad  under  as-Sirafi  >.  /.  p.  377  , 
and  then  proceeded  to  Shiraz,  where  he  passed  twenty  years  under  the  tuition  of 
Abu  Ali  'l-Farisi,  after  which  he  returned  to  the  former  city.  Abu  Ali  once 
said  :  "  Tell  Ali  al-Baghdadi  that,  if  he  were  to  travel  from  the  East  to  the  West, 
11  he  would  not  meet  with  an  abler  grammarian  than  himself."  He  observed 
also,  when  his  pupil  was  quitting  him,  that  there  did  not  remain  a  single  point 
on  which  he  would  need  to  ask  information.  Ar-Rabai  composed  a  number  of 
works  on  grammar,  one  of  which  was  a  commentary  on  al-Jai  mi's  Abridgment 
(vol.  I.  p.  630).  The  number  of  pupils  who  profited  by  his  lessons  was  verv 
great.  lbn  al-Anbari  mentions  him  in  the  Tabakdl  al-l'dabd.  He  was  horn, 
A.  II.  328  (A.  D.  939-1 0  ,  and  he  died  at  Baghdad  on  the  eve  of  Saturday,  the 
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20th  of  Muharram,  A.  II.  420  February,  A.  D.  1029  . —  liabdi  mains  dextnded 
from  liabia,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  Rabia,  the  son  of  Nizar  '1),  who 
was  his  ancestor,  or  some  other  person  of  the  name;  for  there  were  many  Rahias 
whose  descendants  all  lx>re  the  surname  of  Rabai. 

(1:  *■*  Kirbhoru*  JTm^i,  lab  I. 


AL-FASIHI. 

The  grammarian  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  A  hi  Zaid  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  al-Isti- 
raltfdi,  better  known  by  the  appellation  of  al-Fasihi,  studied  grammar  with  such 
success  under  Abd  al-Kahir  al-Jurjani,  the  author  of  the  Lesser  Jumal  I  :,  that 
he  became  the  most  learned  man  of  the  age  in  that  science.  Having  proceeded 
to  Baghdad,  he  settled  there  and  taught  grammar,  for  some  time,  in  the  Mzd- 
imya  College.  He  transcribed  a  great  number  of  books  on  general  literature, 
and  was  a  most  correct  copyist.  Amongst  the  numerous  pupils  who  pursued 
their  studies  under  him  was  Malik  an->iuhat  Ibn  Safi  vol-  1.  p.  389},  and  some 
traditional  information  was  delivered  on  his  authority  by  the  hdfiz  as-Silafi  vol.  I. 
p.SCt  .  "  I  was  sitting  with  him  at  Baghdad,"  says  this  hdfiz,  "and  I  questioned 
"  him  on  some  points  of  grammar,  to  which  he  replied  by  citing  the  following 
"  verses  which  were  composed  by  a  grammarian  : 

Know  that  grammar  is  n  disastrous  study,  and  drives  prosperity  out  of  door*.  Better 
than  grammar  and  its  professors  is  a  slice  of  bread  seasoned  with  olive  oil. 

Al-Fasihi  died  at  Baghdad  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  of  Zu  1-Hijja,  A.  II.  516 
February,  A.  D.  1 123). — He  may  have  received  the  surname  of  Fasthi  because 
hr  made  a  particular  study  of  Thalab's  work,  the  Fasih  vol.  I.  p.  84},  but  of  this 
I  have  no  certainty. — htirdbddi  means  belonging  to  hiirdbdd,  a  village  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mazandaran,  situated  between  Saria  and  Jurjan. 

(1/  See  vol.  I.  p  «74;  note  to  p.  390.    The  (irealrr  Jumal  *M  composed  b)r  Aba  l-K«»lm  ai-/.»Jj»ji;  str 

T»l.  II.  p  W. 
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IBN  AL-ASSAR. 

The  philologer  Abu  'l-llasan  Ali  Ibn  Abi  1-Husain  Abd  ar-Rahim  Ibn  al- 
Hasan  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Ibrahim  as-Sulami  (a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Sulaim  , 
surnamed  Muhaddab  ad-din,  and  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  nl-Assar 
(ton  of  the  oil-prets  man),  was  a  native  of  Baghdad  by  birth  and  by  residence, 
but  his  family  belonged  to  the  town  of  ar-Rakka  (in  Mesopotamia  .  He  held  a 
high  reputation  as  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  he  possessed  (by  heart)  some  of 
the  rarest  (pieces  of  ancient  Arabic  literature).  His  masters  in  that  science  were, 
the  Sharif  Abu  *s-Saadat  Ibn  as-Shajari  and  Abu  Mansur  al-Jawaliki  T  ,  under 
whose  tuition  he  attained  great  proficiency.  He  then  gave  lessons  for  some  time, 
after  which  he  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  met  Abu  Muhammad  Ibn  Rari  vol.  II. 
p.  70)  and  ai-Muwaffak  (Y&suf)  Ibn  al-Khallal,  the  secretary  of  stale  "2;.  He 
knew  by  heart  and  understood  perfectly  the  poems  of  aMVIutanabbi,  and  he  ex- 
plained them  to  numerous  pupils  in  Irak,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  A  great  quantity  \n\ 
of  books,  treating  of  philology  or  containing  poems  by  the  Arabs  of  the  deseri, 
was  transcribed  by  him,  but  faults  are  occasionally  observable  in  these  copies, 
notwithstanding  all  his  care  and  attention.  It  is  said  that  his  genius  was  not  of 
the  brightest  order,  and  that  he  evinced  less  talent  as  a  grammarian  than  as  a 
philologer.  The  style  of  his  penmanship  was  remarkable  for  elegance,  and 
(books  in)  his  handwriting  are  in  great  request  and  bear  high  prices.  He  was 
a  curious  collector  of  receipts  and  other  scraps  of  information,  and  it  was  his 
custom  to  write  them  down  in  his  books.  1  met  with  a  number  of  persons  who 
saw  him  and  studied  under  him.  He  was  born  A.  H.  508  (A.  D.  111  4-5  ,  and 
he  died  at  Baghdad,  A.H.  576,  on  Sunday,  the  3rd  of  Muharram  (May,  A.  D. 
1180),  just  as  the  afternoon  prayer  was  ended.  The  next  day,  he  was  interred 
in  the  Shunizi  cemetery,  close  to  his  father's  grave. 

(I)  Set  vol.  II.  ptge  Ml,  note  (1). 

(?)  Hit  life  it  giv«.n  by  Ibn  KhMliMn. 
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SHUMAIM  AL-HILLI. 

Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  al-llasan  lbn  Antar  Ihn  Thahit  al-Uilli  (native  of  llilla 
in  Irdk\  surnamed  Muhaddnh  ad-din,  and  generally  known  hy  the  appellation 
of  Shumaim,'  was  an  eminent  scholar,  deeply  versed  in  grammar,  philology,  and 
the  poems  of  ihe  desert  Arabs  ;  he  eoni|>osed  also  in  verse  with  great  elegance. 
His  first  studies  were  made  at  Baghdad  under  lbn  al-Khashshab  (vol.  II.  p.  66 
and  other  eminent  scholars  of  that  period  ;  he  then  visited  Diar  Bakr  and  Syria, 
celebrating  in  his  poems  the  praises  of  the  great  and  obtaining  gifts  from  them 
in  return.  He  finally  settled  at  Mosul.  A  number  of  works  were  written  by 
him,  and  he  drew  up,  out  of  his  own  poetry,  a  hook  in  ten  sections,  which  he 
named  the  Hamdsa,  in  imitation  of  Abu  Tammam's  compilation  bearing  the  same 
title.  He  was  possessed  of  great  talents,  but  he  had  an  evil  tongue  and  was  con- 
tinually attacking  the  character  of  others,  without  acknowledging  or  respecting 
merit  where  it  really  existed.  Abu  'l-Barakal  Ibn  al-Mustaufi  has  given  him  a 
place  in  his  History  of  Arbela,  and  commences  his  notice  with  a  series  of  anec- 
dotes respecting  him,  and  which  would  imply  that  he  had  hut  little  religion,  that 
he  neglected  tire  prescribed  prayers,  impugned  the  sacred  Koran  and  laughed  at 
the  public.  He  gives  also  some  fragments  of  his  poetry,  which  certainly  betray 
a  malignant  disposition.  "  He  was  once  asked,"  says  Ibn  al-Mustaufi,  "  why  he 
'«  had  obtained  the  surname  of  Shumaim  :  1),  and  he  returned  this  answer  :  '  At 
"  '  one  time  I  used  to  eat  every  day  a  quantity  of  clay  (2),  and,  when  I  passed  it, 
"  1  I  would  examine  if  it  had  any  odour,  but  could  perceive  none.  It  was  for 
"  4  this  reason  I  received  the  name  of  Shumaim.'  "  He  died  at  Mosul  on  the 
eve  of  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  601  (December,  A.  D. 
1204!,  ami  was  inferred  in  the  cemetery  which  is  called  after  al-Muafa  Ibn 
Imran   T.    The  word  shumaim  is  derived  from  the  root  shamm  to  smell}. 

(t;  Thi.  »<wJ  tretm  U>  signify  Unit  tmtUtr. 
(2|  Read  ^^JJI  in  the  printed  Hit. 
(3}  See  rol.  I.  page  2W.  note  (7). 
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ALAM  AD-DIN  AS-SAKHAWI. 

Abu  l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  as-Samad  Ibn  Abd  al-Ahad  Ibn 
AW  al-Ghalib  al-Hamdani  (a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Hamddn)  as-Sakhiiwi,  sur- 
named  Alam  ad-din  (beacon  of  religion  ',  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  a  teacher  of  the 
Koran-readings,  and  a  grammarian.  He  studied  at  Cairo  under  the  shaikh  Abu 
Muhammad  al-Kasim  as-Shatibi  (whose  life  tn/i  be  found  farther  on],  and  he  ac- 
quired under  his  tuition  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  Koran-reading*,  grammar,  and 
philology;  another  of  his  masters  there,  was  Abu 'l-Jaud  Ghiath  Ibn  Faris  Ibn 
Makki  (I;,  a  teacher  of  these  readings.  At  Alexandria  he  took  lessons  Trom  as- 
Silafi  (vol.  I.  p.  86)  and  Ibn  Auf  (vol.  II.  p.  197,  note  (2)  ),  and  at  Old  Cairo 
from  al-Busiri  (2)  and  Ibn  Yasin  (3).  He  then  proceeded  to  Damascus,  where  he 
surpassed  all  the  learned  men  who  cultivated  the  sciences  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  his  own  studies;  and,  with  the  rapid  progress  of  his  reputation,  he  ac- 
quired a  most  exalted  place  in  public  opinion.  He  composed  a  commentary,  in 
four  volumes,  on  az-Zamakhshari's  Mufassal  and  another  on  the  Shdtibiyan  Ka- 
sida,  which  poem  he  had  studied  under  the  author  (4).  He  left  also  some  ser- 
mons (khotbas)  and  poems.  The  highest  respect  was  shown  to  him  during  his 
life,  and  when  I  was  at  Damascus,  I  saw  the  people  crowding  round  him  in  the 
great  mosque,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Koran  under  his  tuition,  and  they 
they  had  to  wait  a  considerable  time  till  their  turn  came.  I  more  than  once 
saw  him  riding  up  to  the  Mountain  of  the  Saints  Jabal  as-Sdlihiyin)  (5),  accom-  471) 
panied  by  two  or  three  persons,  all  reading  their  lessons  to  him  at  the  same  time, 
and  each  in  a  different  part  of  the  book,  whilst  he  made  his  observations  first  to 
one  and  then  to  another.  He  continued  in  the  assiduous  discharge  of  his  duty 
to  the  last,  and  he  died  on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  the  12th  of  the  latter  Jumada, 
A.  H.  643  (November,  A.  D.  1245);  he  had  then  passed  his  ninetieth  year. 
When  his  death  drew  near,  he  recited  these  verses,  composed  by  himself: 

They  said  that  on  to-morrow  I  should  arrive  at  the  grounds  reserved  by  the  tribe  (6) ; 
that  the  caravan  would  slop  at  their  place  of  dwelling ;  and  that  all  who  obeyed  them 
would  receive  a  welcome  to  rejoice  them.  I  replied:  "  I  am  culpable  towards  them; 
*'  what  pretext  can  I  allege  in  my  excuse?  how  shall  I  dare  to  meet  them?"  They  an- 
swered :  "  Is  it  not  their  nature  to  show  forgiveness,  and  especially  to  those  who  placed 
'•  in  them  their  hope?" 

vol  n  36 
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I  have  since  discovered  that  he  was  born  A.  H.  558  (A.  D.  1 163;,  at  Sakha. 
— Sakhdwi  means  befottging  to  Sakha,  which  is  a  village  in  Gharhiya,  a  province 
<>f  Egypt.  Sakhaui  would  be  the  regular  form,  but  all  agree  in  employing  the 
word  Sakhdwi. 

il)  Abo.  'l-Jaud  GhiMh  Ibn  KAru  aW.akhmi  al-Mundiri  la  number  of  the  tribe  of  Ukhm  and  OnetnM 
from  the  royal  family  of  the  Mvndiritet),  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  an  eminent  teacher  of  the  Koran-readt'nji, 
a  calculator  of  inheritance-share*,  and  a  grammarian.  He  died  A.H.  003  (A.  D.  1208-9  -  Hum  al-Muhd- 
d.ra.) 

2)  The  life  of  al-Bnstri  is  given  by  Ibn  khallikan. 

(3)  The  imam  Abo.  'l-Hasan  AM  Ibn  All  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Yasln.  a  member  or  the  tribe  of  kinaim.  a  natite 
of  Askalon  and  an  inhabiunt  of  Egypt,  was  celebrated  as  a  mailer  of  the  Koran-reodinja  and  as  a  gramma- 
nan.  He  studied  the  rtadingi  under  Aba  '1-Jaud  (ihitth  [tee  note  \\)  ),  and  grammar  under  Ibn  Bari  (r.  II. 
p. 70).  It  was  in  the  mosque  railed  the  Jiml  al-Atlk  at  Old  Cairo,  that  Ibn  Yasln  gave  hit  lessons.  He  died 
in  the  month  or  Zo  l-Kaada,  A. II.  636  (June.  A.D.  1239  .-(Asms  al-MnkAdira.) 

A,  The  Shdtibiya  is  a  poem  in  which  the  different  systems  of  Koran-rwaiinj  are  set  forth.  The  life  of  the 
author,  al-kAsim  Ibn  Firro,  is  given  by  Ibu  khallikan. 

'.$)  This  mountain,  which  is  also  rolled  Jabal  a,-Salih(ya,  lies  two  miles  north  of  Damascus.  Il  is  about 
one  thousand  English  feet  aboTe  the  level  of  the  city. 

16)  See  vol.  I.  page  123,  note  (13). 


IBN  AL-BAWWAB  THE  KATIB. 

Abu  Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Hilal,  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Ibn  al-Baw- 
\y  ^  H§  3  ctil^i \ y tc^d  i^^/w ^  ^i^^t^SG*^^ i  &  s It  ill  x ^\  ^  1  m hi  1  ^ \  \  i  j  ^  lo  Inc. - \\  ^ 
son  ever  attained  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  It  was  Abu  Ali  Ibn  Mukla  who 
first  took  the  present  system  of  written  characters)  from  the  i  style  of)  writing 
employed  by  the  people  of  Kufa,  and  brought  it  out  under  its  actual  form.  He 
had  therefore  the  merit  of  priority,  and  it  may  be  added  that  his  handwriting 
was  very  elegant ;  but  to  Ihn  al-Bawwab  pertains  the  honour  of  rendering  the 
character  more  regular  and  simple,  and  of  clothing  it  in  grace  and  beauty 
[But  it  is  said  that  the  author  of  the  written  character  (ralfai :  ai-ilantib  (T;  was 
not  Abu  Ali,  but  his  brother  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-llasan,  of  whom  mention  is 
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made  in  the  life  of  Abu  AH;  it  will  he  found  among  those  of  the  persons  whose 
names  were  Muhammad.  When  Ahu  Obaid  al-Bakri  (3),  the  native  of  Spain 
and  the  author  of  the  works  Urhich  are  so  veil  known},  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
handwriting  of  Ihn  Mukla,  he  recited  this  line : 

When  a  man  feeds  his  eyes  [mukla)  with  the  sight  of  Ibn  Mukla's  handwriting,  all 
the  members  of  his  body  would  like  to  be  eyes.] 

It  is  agreed  by  all  that  Abu  '1-Hasan  (Ibn  al-Baww&b)  stood  apart  (in  hit 
superiority);  it  is  his  system  which  is  yet  followed  (A),  hut  none  have  ever  reached 
or  pretended  to  reach  his  pitch  of  excellence,  and  yet  there  are  people  in  the 
world  who  lay  claim  to  (talents  which  they  do  not  possess.  We  may  add,  that 
for  a  person  to  maintain  such  a  pretension  is  a  thing  which  we  never  saw  nor 
heard  of;  all  agree  that  he  surpassed  competition  and  that  he  never  had  a  rival. 
He  was  called  also  Ibn  as-Sitri  (the  son  of  the  curtain-man),  because  his  father 
was  a  bawirdb  'porter  or  usher),  whose  duty  it  is  to  stay  by  the  curtain  (sitr) 
which  is  drawn  across  the  door-way  (of  the  hall  of  audience).  [His  master  in 
writing  was  Ihn  Asad  the  celebrated  hdtib,  whose  names  arc  Ahu  Abd  Allah 
Muhammad  Ibn  Asad  Ibn  AH  Ibn  Said  al-Kari  (the  koran^reader)  al-Katib  'the 
penman i  al-Bazzaz  (the  linen-merchant)  al-Baghdadi  (native  of  Baghdad).  The 
traditional  information  which  he  possessed  was  received  by  him  from  the  lips 
of  Ahu  Bakr  Ahmad  Ibn  Sulaiman  an-Najjad  (5),  AH  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  az- 
Zuhair  al-Kufi,  Jaafar  al-Khuldi,  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  al-IIasan  as-Sakati,  and 
others  of  the  same  standing ;  he  was  himself  considered  as  a  trustworthy  (trans- 
mitter of  such  information) . —  Muhammad  Ihn  Asad  died  on  Sunday,  the  2nd  of 
Muharram,  A.H.  410  (May,  A.D.  1019),  and  was  interred  in  the  Shunizi  Ceme- 
tery.] Ibn  al-Bawwab  died  at  Baghdad  on  Thursday,  the  second  of  the  first  Ju- 
mada,  A.  H.  423  (April,  A.  D.  1032) ;  some  say,  A.  H.  413.  He  was  interred  480 
near  the  grave  of  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Hanbal.  The  two  verses  which  follow  were 
recited  to  me  by  one  of  our  learned  men,  and  he  informed  me  at  the  same  time 
they  were  composed  as  an  elegy  on  Ibn  al-Bawwah's  death  .- 

Thy  loss  was  felt  by  the  writers  of  former  times,  and  each  successive  day  justifies  their 
grief.  The  ink-bottles  are  therefore  black  with  sorrow,  and  the  pens  are  rent  through 
affliction.  • 

The  idea  contained  in  these  verses  is  very  fine. — When  I  was  at  Aleppo,  a 
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jurisconsult  asked  me  the  meaning  of  the  following  verse,  which  is  contained  in 
a  poem  composed  by  a  modern,  wherein  he  descrilies  a  letter  : 

Twas  a  letter  like  a  meadow  enamelled  with  flowers ;  its  lines  were  traced  by  the 
hand  of  Ibn  Hilal.  and  its  contents  taken  from  the  lips  of  Ibn  Hilal. 

I  answered  him  that  the  poet's  meaning  was,  that  its  writing  equalled  in  Ix'autv 
the  penmanship  of  Ibn  al-Bawwab,  and  that  in  elegance  of  style  it  resembled  the 
epistles  of  as-Sabi.  We  have  already  mentioned  (vol.  I.  p.  31:  that  the  latter 
was  an  Ibn  Hilal  {son  of  Midi  .,.  I  (hen  asked  the  jurisconsult  what  was  the  rest 
of  the  piece,  and  he  repeated  it  to  me,  as  follows: 

When  I  received  thy  letter  adorned  with  the  jewels  of  lawful  magic — that  of  style; 
— it  seemed  to  me  like  a  mansion  peopled  with  every  excellence,  and  I  contemplated  it 
[icilh  tadnett)  as  I  would  a  dwelling  where  my  friends  resided  no  longer.  Tear*  trickled 
from  my  eyes;  I  impressed  repeated  kisses  on  the  paper,  and  asked  of  the  characters 
traced  upon  it  an  answer  to  my  hopes  (6).  1  pondered  over  it  [7|  till  I  thought  its 
words  were  the  stars  of  night,  or  strings  of  pearls.  'Twas  a  letter  like  a  meadow  ena- 
melled with  flowers;  its  lines  were  traced  by  the  hand  of  Ibn  Hilal,  and  its  contents 
taken  from  the  lips  of  Ibn  Hilal. 

Relative  to  the  art  of  writing,  (it  is  said  j  that  Ismail  the  patriarch  was  the  first 
who  wrote  in  Arabic;  but  what  the  learned  hold  to  lie  the  truth  is,  that  Muramir 
Ibn  Marwa,  a  native  of  al-Anbar,  was  the  first  who  did  so.  It  is  said  that  he 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Murra  8).  And  from  al-Anbar  the  art  of  writing  spread 
through  the  people.  Al-Asmai  states  that  it  was  related  of  the  tribe  of  Koraisb 
that,  on  being  asked  whence  they  had  received  the  art  of  writing,  they  answered: 
from  llira.  The  same  question,  says  he,  was  then  addressed  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Hira,  and  they  replied :  from  al-Anbar.  [  It  is  related  by  Ibn  al-Kalbi 
and  al-IIaitham  Ibn  Adi  fO)  that  the  person  who  introduced  the  art  of  writing 
from  Hira  to  Hijaz  was  Harb  the  son  of  Omaiya,  the  son  of  Abd  Shams,  the  son 
of  Abd  Manaf,  of  the  tribe  of  Koraish.  He  had  visited  Hira  and  brought  back 
with  him  this  art  to  Mekka.  The  two  hdpz  just  mentioned  relate  also  that  Abu 
Sofyan,  the  son  or  Harb,  was  asked  from  whom  his  father  had  learned  the  art 
of  writing,  and  be  answered:  "From  Aslam  Ibn  Sidra,"  and  he  Harb)  stated 
that  he  had  addressed  the  same  question  to  Asian!,  and  that  he  replied  :  "  From 
"  its  inventor,'  Muramir  Ibn  Murra."  It  hence  appears  that  this  (art  of  Arabic 
writing  came  into  existence  at  but  a  very  short  time  before  Islamism.    {The  tribe 
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of)  Himyar  had  a  sort  of  writing  called  al-Mumad,  the  letters  of  which  were  sep- 
ratcd,  not  joined  together  (10);  they  prevented  the  common  people  from  learning 
it,  and  none  dared  to  employ  it  without  their  permission.  Then  came  the  reli- 
gion of  Islamism,  and  there  was  not,  in  all  Yemen,  a  person  who  could  read  or 
write.  The  systems  of  writing  among  the  nations  of  the  east  and  west  amount 
to  twelve:  the  Arabic,  the  Himyarite,  the  Ionian  (or  Greek\  the  Persian,  the 
Syrian,  the  Hehrew,  the  Roman,  the  Coptic,  the  Berber,  the  Andalusian  1 1 ), 
the  Indian,  and  the  Chinese.  Of  these  five  are  extinct,  their  usage  having 
ceased,  and  the  persons  who  knew  them  being  no  longer  in  existence  ;  the  Him- 
yarite, namely,  and  the  Ionian,  and  the  Coptic,  and  the  Berber  (12),  and  the 
Andalusian.  Three  still  exist  in  the  countries  where  they  are  employed,  but  no 
one  in  the  land  of  Islamism  is  acquainted  with  them  :  these  are  the  Roman,  the  4ttl 
Indian,  and  the  Chinese ;  the  remaining  four,  namely,  the  Arabic,  the  Persian, 
the  Syrian,  and  the  Hebrew,  are  employed  in  Islamic  countries.] 

(1 1  Throughout  thii  article  1  ihall  indicate  the  author'*  later  additions  by  placing  them  between  crotchet*. 

12)  Some  observation*  on  the  character  called  al-Khatt  al-Manrib  will  be  found  subjoined  to  the  notice 
on  al-Mubartk  Ibn  al-Mubarak.  This  notice  form*  one  of  the  note*  which  accompany  the  life  of  Abo  l-Fadail 
All  Ibn  al-Aamidl. 

(3)  See  vol.  I.  page  319. 

(4 1  Literally:  II  I*  on  hU  loom  they  weave. 

(6)  Abft  Bakr  Ahmad  Ibn  Sulaimao,  *urnamed  an-Najjad,  was  an  eminent  doctor  of  tbc  sect  of  Ibn  Manbal 
and  a  native  of  Baghdad,  lie  studied  under  a  great  number  of  mailers  distinguished  for  their  learning,  and 
then  opened  two  daise*  in  the  Moaque  of  al-Man*ur,  In  one  of  which  be  gave  hi*  opinions  on  point*  of  law 
'jujtl),  and  in  the  other  be  made  dictations  (see  col.  II.  p.  189).  These  classes  were  held  on  Fridays,  before  the 
hour  of  prayer.  He  composed  a  great  work  on  the  Stman,  or  written  collections  of  the  Traditions,  and  an- 
other in  which  he  di*cu**ed  and  defended  the  doctrine,  peculiar  to  hi*  >ect  ^SsJl  J  Wlf.  He  failed 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  year,  and  at  night  be  eat  a  single  rake,  a  *m*ll  morsel  of  which  be  put  aside: 
every  Friday,  be  took  no  other  food  than  seven  of  these  morsels.  His  birth  is  placed  in  A.H.  253  i  A.  D  887), 
and  his  death  in  the  month  of  It  l-Hijja,  A.H.  347  (Feb.-Mar.  A.D.  939).-  Ad-Dahabis  TdrttA  al-hldm.) 

(6J  Literally  "I  asked  of  it*  trace*  to  answer  my  question;"  an  expression  which,  in  Arabic,  is  just  a* 
applicable  to  a  letter  a*  to  a  deserted  dwelling.   See  Introduction  to  vol.  I.  p.  utiv. 

(7)  Literally:  I  hovered  round  it. 

8)  See  Eichhorns  Jfonwmenfo  Uitt.Arab.  lab.  III. 

<9j  The  live*  of  these  two  *d/U  are  given  by  Ibn  Khallikan. 

1 10)  In  this  important  passage  the  autograph  manuscript  concur*  with  the  printed  tett. 

111)  Probably  the  CetUberian 

(1*  Read  1>j>jJ\  to  Ui«  printed  text. 
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SHAIKH  AL-ISLAM  AL-HAKKARI. 

Abu  *1-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Yusuf  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Arafa  al-Hakkari,  sur- 
named  Shaikh  al-hldM  (the  sliaikh  of  hlamunv,  drew  bis  descent  from  Otba  the 
son  of  Abu  Sofyan  Sakhr  Ibn  Harb  Ibn  Omaiya.  He  was  a  man  of  great  virtue 
and  piety,  and  had  travelled  through  manv  countries  for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing Traditions  from  the  lips  of  shaikhs  and  other  learned  men.  Having  returned 
to  his  native  place,  he  renounced  the  world  and  gained  (by  lti$  character)  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  people.  In  one  of  his  journeys  he  saw  Abu  'l-Ala 
al-Maarri  and  took  lessons  from  him.  When  they  separated,  he  was  asked  by 
one  of  his  companions  what  he  thought  of  that  poet's  conduct  and  religious  be- 
lief; to  which  he  replied  that  Abu  'l-Ala  was  a  Moslim  (1  ,.  I  have  been  informed 
that  a  man  in  high  rank  said  to  al-Hakkari  :  "Are  you  Shaikh  al-Itldm?"  and 
that  be  replied  :  "  No,  but  I  am  a  shaikh  in  Islamism."  A  number  of  his  sons 
and  grandchildren  were  jurisconsults  or  emirs,  and  rose  to  high  favour  in  the 
service  of  diflerent  princes.  He  was  born  A.  H.  409  (A.  D.  1018-9),  and  he  died 
•>n  the  1st  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  486  (February,  A.  D.  1093).—  Hakkdri  means 
belonging  to  the  Kurdish  tribe  of  HakkAr,  which  possesses  numerous  fortresses, 
casllcs,  and  villages  in  the  country  to  the  east  of  Mosul. 

(!}  Srp  ioI.  I.  pa«r  98,  note  10). 


ALI  AL-HARAW  1  AS-SAIH. 

The  celebrated  traveller  (1)  Abu  '1-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Bakr  Ali,  surnamed  al- 
Harawi  because  his  family  belonged  to  Herat,  was  born  at  Mosul  and  settled  at 
length  at  Aleppo.  He  visited  numerous  regions,  made  frequent  pilgrimages  (2), 
and  covered  the  face  of  the  earth  with  his  peregrinations.  There  was  neither 
sea  nor  land,  plain  nor  mountain,  to  which  access  could  be  obtained,  which  he 
had  not  seen ;  and  in  every  place  to  which  he  went,  he  wrote  his  name  upon  the 
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walls,  as  I  myself  have  observed  in  all  ihe  cities  which  1  visited,  and  their  num- 
ber is  certainly  very  great.  To  this  he  was  indebted  for  his  reputation,  and  his 
name  as  a  traveller  became  proverbial.  1  saw  two  verses  composed  by  one  nf 
our  contemporaries,  Jaafar  Ibn  Shams  al-Khilafa  (vol.  I.  p.  328),  on  a  pertina- 
cious writer  of  begging-poems,  and  containing  an  allusion  to  the  circumstance 
just  mentioned  ;  they  ran  as  follows  . 

These  lying  sheets  are  in  the  house  of  every  man,  and  though  the  rhyme  may  differ, 
the  meaning  is  always  the  same.  The  earth,  both  hill  and  plain,  is  filled  with  them,  as 
with  the  scribblings  of  the  vagabond  al-Harawi. 

Al-Hasan  was  not,  however,  devoid  of  talent;  and,  by  the  skill  which  he 
possessed  in  natural  magic  (3),  he  obtained  the  favour  of  the  lord  of  Aleppo, 
al-Malik  az-Zahir,  the  son  of  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din.  That  prince  lodged  him 
in  his  palace,  and  having  conceived  a  great  regard  for  him,  he  founded  a  college 
outside  Aleppo  and  placed  it  under  the  direction  of  his  favourite.  This  esta- 
blishment now  encloses  a  mausoleum  erected  over  the  grave  of  al-Harawi.  It 
contains  a  number  of  rooms  filled  with  books,  and  an  appropriate  inscription 
has  l>ecn  placed  by  him  on  the  door  of  each.  I  remarked  that  he  had  even 
written  the  following  inscription  on  the  door  of  the  water-closet :  Bait  al-Mdl  ft 
Bait  il-Md  '/*).  I  saw  also  in  the  mausoleum  a  branch  of  a  tree  hung  at  tbe  head 
of  his  tomb  ;  this  branch  or  rod  had  naturally  assumed  the  form  of  a  hoop,  {the 
end*  being  completely  united )  without  the  assistance  of  human  art;  it  is  a  very 
curious  object,  and  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  him  in  one  of  his  jour- 
neys. His  last  injunctions  were  that  it  should  be  suspended  in  that  place  to  ex- 
cite the  astonishment  of  spectators.  He  composed  the  following  works  :  kitdb 
al-hhdrdt  (i  Mdrifa  tiz-Zidrdt  (indicatifrtu  to  make  knoun  the  places  of  pilgrimage  ; 
kitdb  al-Khutab  al-llarauiya  (book  of  khotbas,  or  sermons,  by  al-llaraui  ,  etc. 
I  saw  two  verses  inscribed  in  a  fair  hand  on  the  wall  of  the  room  in  the  college 
where  he  gave  his  lessons;  they  appear  to  have  been  written  by  some  well-edu- 
cated person,  who  had  stopped  there  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  and  their  merit  in- 
duces me  to  insert  them  here  : 

May  the  mercy  of  God  be  sho«  n  to  him  who  offers  up  a  prayer  for  the  welfare  of  people 
who  stopped  here,  on  their  way  to  Egypt.  When  they  halted  at  this  place,  their  cheeks 
were  pale  [tcith  fatigue) ;  but  when  the  hour  of  departure  drew  near,  they  were  red  with 
weeping. 
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Al-Harawi  died  in  the  above-mentioned  college  between  tlie  10th  and  the  20th 
of  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  611  (January,  A.  D.  1215}.  He  was  buried 
in  the  mausoleum  of  which  we  have  spoken. —  Haratci  means  belonging  to 
Herdt,  which  is  one  of  the  four  capitals  of  Khorasan  ;  the  others  are  Naisapur, 
Ralkh,  and  Marw.  This  extensive  kingdom  contains  a  number  of  other  great 
cities,  but  none  of  them  equal  to  these.  Herat  was  built  by  Alexander  zu  'I- 
Karnain  on  his  expedition  to  the  East  (5). 

(1 1  The  word  bere  rendered  by  travtller  it  S4<h,  which  signifies  a  rambler,  a  vandrrtr. 
i.2;  Thews  pilgrimage*  were  made  to  tombs  of  Mint*  ind  other  holy  placet. 
(3)  By  natural  magic,  or  tlmyd  at  the  Arab*  call  it,  is  meant  legerdemain  and  phaotasonagorta. 
i4<  Literally:  The  public  treasury  in  the  water-closet.    I  acknowledge  my  inability  to  discover  the  wit  of 
■hit  inscription. 

(5l  Herat  appears  to  be  the  ArU  of  the  Greeks.  Alexander  the  Great  founded  a  city  there,  which  was  called 
Aleiandria  after  him. 


IZZ  AD-DIN  IBN  AL-ATHIR  AL-JAZARI. 

Abu  '1-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Ahi  '1-Karam  Muhammad  lbn  Muhammad  Ihn  Abd  al- 
Karim  Ihn  Abd  al-Wahid  as-Shaibani  (a  member  of  the  tribe  of  ShaiMnj,  generally 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Ibn  al-Alhir  al-Jazari  and  surnamed  Izz  ad-din 

mnjalij  of  religion),  was  born  at  al-Jazira,  and  his  first  years  were  spent  in  that 
place.  Having  accompanied  his  two  brothers  and  his  father  to  Mosul,  he  look 
lessons  in  that  city  from  the  klialib  Abu  '1-Fadl  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  at-Tusi 

a  native  of  TAs)  and  from  other  eminent  masters  of  that  epoch.  lie  went  to 
Baghdad  repeatedly,  either  as  a  pilgrim  (to  Mekka)  or  as  an  envoy  from  the  go- 
vernor of  Mosul ;  and,  during  these  visits,  he  received  lessons  from  Abu'l-Kasim 
Yaish  Ihn  Sadaka  the  Shahte  doctor,  Abu  Ahmad  AIkI  al-Wahhab  Ibn  Ali  the 
Sufi,  and  other  learned  men.  Having  then  proceeded  to  Syria  and  Jerusa- 
lem, he  pursued  his  studies  under  different  masters,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Mosul,  where  he  confined  himself  within  doors,  and  devoted  all  his  moments  to 
Mudy  and  to  the  coni|>osition  of  his  works.    His  house  then  became  a  centre  of 
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union  for  the  learned  men- of  tlie  city  and  for  strangers.    His.  knowledge  of 
the  Traditions  and  his  acquaintance  with  (hat  science  in  its  various  branches 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank,  and  his  learning  as  an  historian  of  the  ancients  and 
moderns  was  not  less  extensive;  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  genealogy  of 
the  Arabs,  their  adventures,  combats,  and  history;  whilst  his  great  work,  the 
ktimil,  or  complete,  embracing  the  historv  of  the  world  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  year  628  of  the  Hijra,  merits  its  reputation  as  one  of  the  l>cst  productions 
of  the  kind.     He  composed  also  an  abridgment,  iti  three  volumes,  of  Abu  "s- 
Saadas-Samani  s  Amdb  I),  in  which  he  points  out  the  errors  of  that  author  and 
repairs  his  omissions.    It  is  an  extremely  useful  lH>ok  and  is  now  very  common; 
hut  the  original  work,  forming  eight  volumes,  is  so  extremely  rare  that  I  newt- 
saw  it  but  once,  and  that  was  at  Aleppo;  it  has  never  reached  Egypt,  where  its 
contents  are  only  known  by  the  abridgment.    Another  of  Ihn  al-Athir's  works 
is  the  Akhbdr  as-Sahdba  history  of  the  most  eminent  amomj  the  VomfHinions  of  Mu- 
hammad ,  in  six  volumes.    On  my  arrival  at  Aleppo,  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  626  November,  A.  U.  1229  ,  11m  al-Athir  was  receiving  the  kindest  atten- 
tion and  every  mark  or  esteem  and  honour  from  the  Tawashi   eunurh  Shihah 
ad-din  Toghril,  the  atdbek,  or  guardian,  of  the  prince  of  Aleppo,  al-Malik  al-A/.i/. 
the  son  of  al-Malik  az-Zahir,  and  was  living  with  him  as  a  guest.    I  then  met 
him  frequently,  and  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  the  highest  accomplishments  and 
the  most  excellent  qualities,  but  extremely  modest.    I  was  his  constant  visitor, 
and,  as  a  close  intimacy  had  subsisted  between  him  and  my  lamented  father,  he  4»5 
received  me  with  the  utmost  regard  and  kindness.    He  afterwards  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Damascus,  A.  H.  627  (A.  D.  I229~;W  ,  and,  on  his  return  to  Aleppo  in  the 
following  year,  I  continued  to  cultivate  bis  society  with  unceasing  assiduity,  but, 
after  a  short  stay,  he  removed  to  Mosul.    Ihn  al-\lhir  was  born  on  the  'ith  of 
the  first  Jiimada,  A.H.  ">.*>,">  (May,  A.  I).  1 160  ,  at  Jaziia  tilmi  Omar,  the  native 
place  of  his  family ;  and  he  died  at  Mosul,  in  the  month  of  Shaaban,  A.  H.  6WI 
May-June,  A.  D.  \2XV .    I  shall  take  occasion  to  speak  again  of  his  brother;. 
Majd  ad-din  al-Mubarak  and  Dia  ad-din  Nasr  Allah.— The  Jazira,  or  isle  above- 
mentioned,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  same  which  is  called  /«:i'rn  tihni 
Omar  the  isle  of  the  ton  of  Omar  ,  but  I  do  not  know  who  this  Ihn  Omar  was; 
some,  it  is  true,  sav  that  it  was  so  called  after  Vusuf  Ihn  Omar  ath-Thakafi,  the 
emir  of  the  two  Iraks. —  I  have  since  discovered  the  true  reason,  namely,  this 
VOL.  II.  ST 
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town  was  built  by  Altd  al-Aziz  H>n  Omar,  a  native  of  Harkaid  in  the  province 
<>l  Mosul, and  was  therefore  called  after  him.  In  some  historical  works  I  find  it 
named  Jazira  tibnai  Omar  Ads  ten  Kdmil  the  ixland  of  the  tun  $om  of  Omar,  Ails 
and  ktinul ',  but  who  these  were  I  know  not.— I  have  since  read  in  Ihn  al-Mus- 
tauli's  History  (of  Arhcla),  where  he  {jives  the  life  of  al-Muharak,  the  brother  of 
this  Abu  '1-Ilasan  Ihn  al-Athir,  that  he  belonged  to  the  Island  of  Aus  and  Kamil, 
the  sons  of  Omar  Ibnai  Omar   Ihn  Aus  al-Taghlihi  {'2). 

(I)  Ste  page  157  nf  this  volume. 

i2j  Read    cJji_.M  In  the  printed  leu. 


AI.AKAWWAK. 

\bu  '1-llasan  Ali  Ihn  Jabala  Ibn  Muslim  Ihn  AIkI  ar-Rabman,  generally 
known  by  the  appellation  of  al-Akawwak,  was  a  poet  of  eminent  abilities.  Al- 
Jahiz  1  declares  that,  for  itching  j>oetry  extempore  ,  be  was  the  most  admirable 
of  God's  creatures,  and  that  he  never  saw  his  equal  among  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert  or  those  of  the  towns.  He  belonged  to  the  class  of  mawlas,  and  was  born 
blind;  his  complexion  was  black  and  his  skin  spotted  with  leprosy.  A  well 
known  piece  of  his  is  that  which  follows  : 

For  her  who  came  in  disguise  to  see  ine,  and  whom  everv  object  filled  with  appre- 
hension, I  would  sacrifice  my  father's  lifel  But  that  visitor  was  betrayed  by  her  beauty; 
how  could  the  night  conceal  the  {rrfuttjrnre  of  surh  a  rising  moon?  She  awaited  the  mo- 
ment when  the  spies  forgot  their  duty;  she  watched  the  people  at  their  evening  con- 
versations, till  they  yielded  to  sleep;  and  then  she  faced  every  danger  to  visit  me;  but 
no  sooner  had  she  offered  the  salutation  of  meeting,  than  she  bid  me  farewell 

He  composed  a  numl>er  of  splendid  eulogiums  on  Abu  Dulaf  al-Kasim  Ibn  Isa 
al-Ijli  (•>,  and  on  Abu  Ghanim  Humaid  Ibn  Abd  al-IIamid  at-Tusi  IY).  One  of 
bis  finest  kastdas  on  Abu  Dulaf  begins  thus: 

He  jhepott\  repelled  from  his  bosom  the  approaches  of  wanton  folly;  he  turned  from 
his  errors,  though  pleasure  was  his  occupation. 
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In  thai  part  of  the  poem  where  the  eulogium  is  introduced,  he  says  : 

Lei  Abu  Dulaf  be  marching  against  Ihc  foe,  or  enjoying  repose  at  home,  his  presence 
i.i*  for  us)  the  world.  If  Abu  Dulaf  turn  a»  ay  I  from  in),  the  world  {and  Fort»nt  turn 
from  us,  to)  follow  in  his  steps.  Every  Arab  upon  earth,  Inith  the  dwellers  in  the  desert 
and  those  who  sojourn  in  towns,  must  borrow  from  him  their  noble  qualities  to  form 
therewith  a  raiment,  on  the  day  in  which  they  enter  the  lists  of  glory. 

It  is  a  long  poem  of  fifty-eight  verses,  and  so  beautiful  that  1  should  inserl 
it  here,  did  I  not  wish  to  avoid  prolixity.  Sharaf  ad-din  Ihn  Onain,  a  poet  484 
whose  life  shall  he  given  in  this  work,  and  an  excellent  judge  of  poetry,  was 
once  asked  which  merited  preference,  the  kasida  of  aUAkawwak  or  the  charm- 
ing poem  composed  by  Aim  Nuwas  in  the  same  rhyme  and  measure,  and  which 
begins  thus  : 

O  thou  who  suffered  from  the  visits  of  adversity  [h),  thou  canst  no  longer  pretend  lo 
the  love  of  Laila  or  of  Samara. 

Ihn  Onain  abstained  from  giving  a  direct  answer  to  this  question  and  merely 
said  :  "To  judge  between  these  two  poems  would  require  a  person  equal  in  talent 
"  to  the  poets  who  composed  them."  I  read  some  observations  written  by  Abu 
l-Abhas  at-Mnliarrad  on  this  kastda  of  Abu  Nuwas,  wherein  he  says,  after  in- 
serting the  piece:  "I  do  not  think  that  any  poet,  either  of  the  times  liefore  or 
14  after  Islamism,  ever  reached  such  a  pitch  of  elegance  and  majesty,  much  less 
41  that  he  surpassed  it."  It  is  related  that  al-Akawwak,  after  he  had  celehraled 
the  noble  qualities  of  Abu  Dulaf  in  this  poem,  composed  another  in  praise  of 
liumaid  Ihn  AM  al-Hamid,  who  said  to  him  :  44  What  is  it  possible  for  you  now 
'  •  to  say  of  me?  what  merit  do  you  leave  for  me  to  claim  as  mine.'  you  who  have 
44  sjioken  of  Abu  Dulaf  in  these  terms:  The  pretetwe  of  Abii  Dulaf  is  for  us  the 
44  irorUl;  if  Abu  fhilnf  turn  away,  the  world  follows  in  his  steps!"  To  this  the  poet 
replied:  44  May  God  direct  the  emir!  I  can  say  of  you  something  tatter  than 
41  that."    He  then  recited  these  verses : 

Humaid  and  his  vast  beneficence  are  ( for  w»  the  world.  If  liumaid  turn  away  from 
us,  adieu  to  the  world  t 

On  hearing  these  lines,  liumaid  smiled,  hut  remained  silent,  whilst  every  per- 
son of  the  assembly  who  knew  what  good  poetry  was,  declared  them  finer  than 
those  on  Abii  Dulaf     Humaid  then  bestowed  an  ample  reward  on  the  author. 
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The  narration  which  follows  is  made  by  lbn  al-Motau  in  his  Tabakdt  as-Shu- 
ard  i  .*>) :  44  When  al-Mamun  was  told  of  ibis  knxida,  liis  wrath  was  excessive,  and 
"  he  ordered  the  poet  to  l>c  sought  for  and  brought  before  him.  As  al-Akawwak 
"  was  then  residing  on  the  mountain,  they  were  unable  to  lind  him,  and  when 
"  (he  intelligence  reached  him,  he  fled  to  Mesopotamia.  Written  orders  to  ar- 
"  rest  him  being  now  dispatched  in  every  direction,  his  apprehensions  led  him 
"  to  fly  from  Mesopotamia,  and  he  bad  got  into  the  region  called  as-Shamat  6), 
"  when  he  was  discovered  and  taken  prisoner.  Having  bound  him  in  chains, 
"  they  took  him  before  al-Mamun,  who  exclaimed,  on  seeing  him  :  *  Son  of  a 
"  '  prostitute!  it  was  you  who  said  in  a  poem  addressed  to  al-Kiisim  lbn  Isa  : 
"  4  Every  Arab  upon  earth,  etc.' — He  here  repeated  the  two  verses.—'  You  have 
44  '  thus  placet!  me  among  those  who  must  borrow  from  him  their  noble  qualities 
44  4  and  their  titles  to  glory!' — *  Commander  of  the  faithful!'  replied  al-Akaw- 
44  wak,  4  you  belong  to  a  family  with  which  no  other  can  be  put  in  comparison  ; 
44  4  God  chose  yours  as  his  own  from  amongst  the  human  race,  and  gave  it 
4  4  4  the.  sacred  book,  and  supreme  authority,  and  a  vast  empire.  Rut  what  1 
4  4  4  said  was  solely  applied  to  those  who  were  on  an  equality  with  al-Kasim  lbn 
4  4  4  Isa.' — '  By  Allah  !'  exclaimed  al-Mamun,  4  you  made  no  exceptions,  but  in- 
"  4  eluded  us  in  the  number,  however  I  shall  not  spill  your  blood  on  account 
4  4  4  of  these  lines,  but  I  shall  order  your  death  for  the  impiety  of  your  verses, 
44  *  in  which  you  assimilate  a  vile  and  miserable  creature  to  the  Almighty  and 
44  4  represent  him  as  the  partner  of  his  power :  you  have  said  : 

"  The  events  of  each  day  are  accomplished  under  thy  control,  and  fortune  is  directed 
by  thee  in  her  changes.    A  look  of  thine  was  never  cast  on  mortal,  but  he  received  a 
*'  lasting  favour  or  a  certain  death  (7).— 

44  4  But  it  is  God  alone  who  can  do  so  ;  pluck  out  his  tongue  by  the  root  !* 
44  The  order  was  immediately  executed,  and  al-Akawwak  thus  perished.  This 
44  event  took  place  at  Baghdad,  A.  II.  213  (A.  I).  828-9;;  be  was  bom  A.  H.  I  GO 
4*  A.  D.  776-7  .  It  is  said  that  he  lost  his  sight  by  the  small-pox  at  the  age  of 
44  seven  years,  but  this  is  in  contradiction  with  what  has  been  slated  previously." 
Such  are  the  terms  in  which  lbn  al-Motazz  speaks  respecting  this  kaslda.  and  a 
488  similar  account  is  also  given  by  Abu  'l-Faraj  in  his  Ktidb  al-Aghdni.  1  met  these 
two  verses  accompanied  by  another  in  Abu  AIkI  Allah  lbn  al-Munajjim's  Kitdb 
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nl  Bilri  8  >,  a  work  containing  a  history  of  the  later  poets,  hut  he  attribute!*  them 
to  Khalaf  Ihn  Marwan,  a  maicia  of  AH  Ihn  Raita ;  the  third  verse  is  as  follows : 

When  thou  visitesl  with  Uiy  wrath,  thy  sword  returns  well  pleased :  and  when  thou 
smilest,  the  eyes  of  [thy)  riches  melt  into  tears. 

In  one  of  his  eulogiums  on  Humaid,  he  says  : 

Humaid  provides  nourishment  for  all  who  inhabit  the  world,  and  they  have  thus  be- 
come his  family.  It  would  seem  as  if  his  forefather  Adam  had  enjoined  him  to  feed 
the  human  race,  and  he  therefore  gives  them  food. 


In  another  of  his  pieces  he  says  : 

The  Tigris  quenches  the  people's  thirst,  and  you,  Abu  Ghanim,  furnish  them  with 
food.  The  people  are  the  body,  the  [khalif)  imAm  of  the  true  direction  is  the  head,  and 
you  are  the  eye  of  the  head. 

Humaid  died  on  the  festival  of  the  fast-breaking  (\$tof  Shawicdt),  A.  II.  210 
January,  A.  D.  82G),  and  his  loss  was  deplored  by  our  poet  in  a  kasMa,  <>l 
which  one  of  the  verses  was . 

YVc  also  have  received  that  moral  lesson  which  others  received  before  us  (in  thr 
of  the  grtal  and  good ) ;  but  alas!  we  have  no  room  left  for  patience  under  grief. 

Abu  'l-Atahiya  (9)  also  lamented  the  death  of  Humaid  in  these  lines  : 

O  Abu  Ghanim  1  vast  was  the  court  of  thy  ! hotpilabU,  dwelling,  and 
the  'gralrfuf)  visitors  who  now  surround  thy  lofty  tomb !  But  a  tomb 
visitors  availeth  not  the  person  whose  body  lies  mouldering  within  it. 

Numerous  anecdotes  are  related  of  al-Akawwak,  but  we  must  ton  line  mirselw-.o 
to  the  above. —  The  word  akatneak  means  a  fat  and  short  man,  hut  stout.—  Tin- 
date  which  we  have  here  given  of  Humaid  at-Tusi's  death  is  that  mentioned  by 
at-Tabari  in  his  history,  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  l>elieve  that  he  breathed 
his  last  at  Famm  as-Salh,  to  which  place  he  had  accompanied  al-Mamun  when 
that  khalif  went  to  consummate  his  marriage  with  Muran  (vol.  1.  p.  '2G9  . 


(1)  The  life  of  al-Jlhii  is  given  in  this 
.2]  His  life  .ill  b«  found  in  di 
.3t  S*evol.  I.  |Mge  271,  where  his 


is  incorrwii; 
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4  The  autograph  has  aju.. 
3  Sec  page  42  of  this  volume. 

6,  The  author  or  the  KitOt,  al-IU  (*e*  Ibn  Khallikin,  vol.  I.  p.Sii,  slates  that  SMm,  or  Syria,  is  divided 
into  five  ShdmOt,  or  S;ri.u;  the  indication  or  these  province*  is  given  by  Ibn  al-Wardi.  See  Excerptum  ex 
:bn  al-Wardi,  page  17«.  in  Kochler's  AbulftiUr  Tabula  .Syriff. 

7)  One  or  the  highest  eulngiuin*  which  an  Arabian  poet  could  bestow  on  a  patron  was,  that  he  did  good  in 
rriendi  and  evil  to  foes.  The  Moslims  give  similar  characteristic*  to  the  Divinity:  In  the  list  or  the  ninety-nine 
hoU  name*,  or  attribute*,  we  lind  blm  styled         fAc  utrful,  and  ,Ue  tht  hurtful. 

UJ.i  The  lire  or  Abo  Abd  Allah  Haron  Ibn  nl-Munajjim  will  be  round  in  this  work 

'9;  His  life  is  given  in  vol.  I.  pafre  *>2. 


AU  INN  AL-JAHM. 

Aim  l-llasan  Ali  Ibn  al-.lahm,  a  pocl  of  well-deserved  celebrity,  drew  his  des- 
cent front  Sama  Ibn  Luwai  of  the  trilie  of  Koraish,  and  bore  ihc  surname  of  as- 
Sami  for  that  reason.  His  genealogy  is  thus  set  forth  by  the  Khalib  1),  in  the 
History  of  Baghdad,  when  giving  the  life  of  al-Jahm,  Abu  1-Hasan's  father:  Ali 
Ibn  al-Jahnt  Ibn  Badr  Ibn  al-Jahm  Ibn  Masud  Ibn  Asid  Ibn  O/aina  Ibn  Karrar  2 
Ibn  Kaab  Ibn  Jabir  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Otba  Ibn  Jabir  Ibn  al-Harith  Ibn  Katan  Ihn 
Mudlij  A  Ibn  Kalan  Ibn  Ahram  (4 ;  Ibn  Dohl  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Obaida 
Ibn  al-Harith  Ibn  Sama  Ibn  Luwai  ibn  Ghalih.  The  same  historian  has  an  article 
Ali,  the  son  of  al-Jahm,  in  which  he  says  :  "  His  collected  poetical  works  are 
"  well  known  ;  he  was  a  good  poet,  skilled  in  all  the  branches  of  the  art,  and  a 
44  favourite  with  (the  khalif)  Jaafar  al-Mutawakkil ;  he  was  not  less  conspicuous 
44  for  bis  piety  than  for  his  talents."  His  enmity  to  Ali  Ihn  Abi  Talib  and  his 
ostentatious  display  of  attachment  to  the  Sunnite  doctrines  may  detract  in  tome 
degree  from  hit  character  ,  but,  as  a  poet,  be  certainly  possessed  a  natural  genius 
and  great  abilities,  whilst  his  style  and  expression  were  remarkable  for  sweetness. 
Atid  He  was  one  of  those  who  passed  (uith  al-MAmAn  from  Khoriisan  lo  Irak,  but  in 
the  year  232  A.  D.  8'iG-7  ,  or,  by  another  account,  in  239,  he  was  sent  back  again 
by  al-Mutawakkil  whom  he  had  attacked  in  a  satire.  The  khalif  wrote  at  the 
same  lime  to  Tahir  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Tahir  (5  >,  directing  him  lo  tie  up  Ali  Ihn 
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al-Jahm  on  a  cross  the  moment  he  arrived,  and  keep  him  in  thai  |H>sition  for  ihn 
space  of  a  day.  When  Ali  reached  Shadiyakh  in  the  dependencies  of  Naisapur, 
he  was  imprisoned  hy  Tahir,  and  afterwards  brought  forth  and  exposed  naked 
on  a  cross  during  an  entire  day.  In  allusion  to  this  circumstance  Ali  pro- 
nounced the  following  verses  : 

It  was  not  a  person  of  inferior  merit  or  a  man  unknown  whom  they  crucified  on  Mon- 
day morning  at  Shadiyakh.  They  had  their  hearts'  content  in  that  exposition;  but. 
thanks  be  to  God !  their  victim  was  a  man  of  honour  and  noble  soul  8 

The  piece  contains  many  more  verses,  hul  it  is  loo  well  known  lo  require  in- 
sertion hero. —  The  poet  then  returned  lo  Irak  aud  proceeded  from  thence  lo 
Syria.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  khalif  )  al-Mustain  received  a  letter  from  ihe 
master  of  the  post-horse  establishment  at  Aleppo,  informing  him  that  Ali  Urn 
al-Jahm  had  set  out  from  that  city  for  Irak  in  company  with  some  other  persons, 
and  that  they  had  sustained  a  desperate  conflict  with  some  horsemen  of  the  tribe 
of  Kalb,  by  whom  they  were  attacked  on  the  way.  When  succour  came  up, 
Mi  was  found  wounded  and  at  his  last  gasp,  but  he  was  able  to  pronounce  these 
words  .- 

lias  fresh  darkness  been  added  to  the  night?  or  has  the  morning  been  removed  from 
its  station  (7) !    I  thought  of  the  people  al  Dujail !  but  O,  how  far  am  1  from  Dujail ! 

It  must  be  here  remarked  that  his  place  of  residence  in  Kaghdad  was  in  the 
Shdri,  or  street,  of  Dujail.  The  above-mentioned  letter  was  received  in  the  mouth 
of  Shaaban,  A.M.  2-'i9  Sept  .-Oct.  A. D.  863  ,  and  that  suffices  to  mark  the  epoch 
of  his  death-  When  his  body  was  stripped,  a  pa|>cr  was  found  on  it  containing 
the  following  verses  : 

May  the  mercy  of  God  be  on  the  stranger  in  a  distant  land !  what  a  misfortune  ha> 
he  brought  upon  himself!  He  has  left  his  friends,  and  neither  he  nor  they  shall  again 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life. 

A  close  friendship  subsisted  between  him  and  Abu  Tammam,  and  the  latter 
addressed  him  some  farewell  lines  l>eginning  thus  . 

It  is  to-day  the  departure  of  one  whose  acquaintance  was  an  honour ;  and  for  tomor- 
row are  reserved  the  tears  which  flow  nol  now. 
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Ali  Ibn  al-Jahm's  collected  poetical  works  form  a  small  volume;  they  contain 
this  line  thought : 

An  affliction  not  to  be  equalled  is  the  enmity  of  a  man  without  honour  or  religion,  lie 
freely  abandons  you  his  own  reputation,  and  attacks  yours  which  you  so  carefully  pre- 
serve. 

These  verses  were  directed  hy  him  against  Marwiin  Dm  Abi  Hafsa  8',  who  had 
composed  on  him  the  following  epigram  : 

Jahm  Ibn  Badr  was  surely  not  a  poet,  and  yet  this  son  of  his  pretends  to  make  verses. 
It  is  true,  my  father  was  a  neighbour  to  his  mother;  and  when  Ali  claims  to  be  a  poet, 
he  makes  me  suspect  something. 

This  idea  was  taken  from  Kuthaiyir,  the  lover  of  Azza  (I);,  who,  having  one 
lime  recited  some  verses  to  the  poet  al-Farazdak  hy  whom  they  were  approved, 
was  then  addressed  hy  him  in  these  terms  :  "Tell  me,  Abu  Sakhr!  did  your 
"  mother  ever  go  to  Basra?" — "INo,"  replied  Kuthayir,  "hut  my  rather  did 

frequently  (10)."  When  Ihn  al-Jahm  was  in  prison,  he  composed  the  well- 
known  verses  which  hegin  thus  : 

"  Thou  art  now  in  prison!"  said  they,  but  1  answered:  "  The  prison  harms  not  my 
body;  where  is  the  sword  which  has  not  been  confined  in  a  scabbard?" 

This  is  the  hest  piece  ever  written  on  such  a  subject,  and  I  would  give  it  all 
here  were  it  not  so  long.  The  lines  which  follow  are  also  of  his  composition : 

41)7  O  [crwl  fair !)  thou  w  ho  rejoicest  in  the  torments  1  endure !  thou  art  as  a  king,  acting 

like  a  tyrant  because  he  has  the  power.  Were  it  not  for  love,  I  should  match  thee  (»n 
haughtinw) ;  but  if  ever  I  recover  from  that  passion,  thou  shall  experience  more  than 
thou  expeclest ! 

—Mint  means  doe-ended  from  Sdma,  the  son  of  Luwai  :  many  persons  write  this 
name  Shami,  hut  they  arc  mistaken.  —  Dujail,  the  diminutive  form  of  the  word 
IHjla  Tigris  ,  is  the  name  given  to  a  canal  situated  higher  up  the  river  than 
Baghdad.  It  derives  its  waters  Irom  the  Tigris  and  branches  off  from  it  on  the 
west  bank,  opposite  to  al-Kadisiya,  between  Tikrit  and  Baghdad  ;  a  number  of 
towns  and  villages  are  situated  on  its  tanks.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Dujail  (in  (he  province*  of  al-Ahwaz,  which  also  waters  a  number  of  towns 
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and  villages,  but  flows  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ispahan  ;  this  last  was  dug  hv 
Ardashir  Ihn  Ilabek  Ibn  Sasan,  the  first  of  the  'Sasanide  monarchs  of  Persia. 


iij  See  vol.  I.  page  "8. 

,2)  The  autograph  ha. }\? . 


V  Here  the  autograph  ha*  fy^\. 


S;<  This  Tiihir  sucrecded  his  father  Abd  Allah,  as  governor  of  khorasAn,  in  A.  II.  830. 

;6|  Surb  I  believe  lo  be  ihe  meaning  of  this  verse,  in  which  the  words  and  M  -^-J  must  be  subsli- 

luted  for  U^i  and  iLus?\    I  consider  J-«  and  *Mj}X*e    \j>  as  equivalent  lo  ^^-i  J*l  and 

(7)  Literally :  Has  Ihe  torrent  carried  off  the 


1 8)  See  M.de  Sacy  s  (  hr*$tomalhit.  Win.  III.  p.518. 
l»j  Sec  vol.1,  page  333. 

(10)  It  must  be  observed  that  Basra  was  al-Faraidalt  s  native  place. 


IBN  AR-RUM1. 

Abu  'l-Ilasan  Ali,  surnained  Ibn  ar-Kumi  the  son  of  the  Chritlian was  the  son 
of  al-Abbas,  the  son  of  Juraij,  or  of  Jfirjis  (Georgiiis)  as  some  say,  and  a  man  ia 
to  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Jaafar  Ihn  al-Mansur  Ibn  iMuhanunad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Abbas  Ibn  Abd  al-Multalib.  This  celebrated  poet,  whose 
verses  are  so  admirable  for  lieauly  of  expression  and  originality  of  thought,  was 
a  diver  if  might  be  taidj  for  novel  ideas,  bringing  them  forth  from  their  secret 
recesses  and  producing  them  to  the  best  advantage.  Even'  thought  which  he 
treated  was  developed  lo  the  utmost,  and  not  a  shade  of  it  was  left  by  him  un- 
noticed. His  poems,  which  were  transmitted  down  orally  by  al-Mutanabbi,  who 
learned  them  from  himself,  were  devoid  of  older  till  Abu  Bakr  as-Suli  under- 
took the  task  of  arranging  them  according  to  the  letters  in  which  thev  rhvmcd ; 
and  Abu  't-Taiyib,  the  book-copyist  of  Ibn  Abdus(1  ,  collected  them  again  from 
all  the  copies  then  existing,  both  those  containing  the  poems  arranged  by  the 
vol.  n.  38 
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letter  of  the  rhyme  and  (hose  where  ihcy  were  given  indiscriminately,  and  In 
augmented  the  whole  hy  ihe  addition  of  al>out  one  thousand  verses.  Ihn  ar- 
flumi  composed  not  only  long  kasidas,  hut  short  pieces  also  of  admirable  beauty, 
and  he  has  employed  in  some  of  them  every  tone  which  satire  or  praise  can  as- 
sume.   It  is  thus  that  he  says  : 

Those  generous  men  bestowed  without  rebuking,  or,  if  they  rebuked,  they  deferred 
not  their  gifts.  How  many  there  are,  possessing  great  wealth  yet  avaricious;  whilst 
others  make  presents,  although  obliged  to  borrow. 

In  the  following  lines  he  expresses  a  thought  which,  he  says,  had  never  oc- 
airrcd  to  any  poet  lxrfore  him  : 

Your  counsels  and  your  faces  and  your  swords  shine  like  stars  when  misfortune  sheds 
darkness  around.  They  arc  signals  of  guidance,  and  beacons  to  dispel  the  shades  of 
night,  when  the  results  of  our  enterprises  are  merely  objects  of  conjecture 

Another  singular  idea  of  his  is  expressed  thus  : 

When  a  man  praises  another  to  obtain  his  gifts  and  lengthens  his  eulogium,  his  inten- 
tions are  satirical.  Had  he  not  judged  the  water  to  be  low  in  the  well,  he  would  not 
have  taken  so  long  a  rope  to  draw  it  up. 

In  the  following  lines  he  blames  the  custom  of  dyeing  the  hair  black  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Abu  'l-Husain  Jaafar  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  Ali  al-Hamdani,  they  con- 
tain an  idea  never  expressed  before  : 

When  a  man's  hair  continues  black,  though  his  youth  is  worn  out,  that  dark  lint  will 
be  thought  artificial.  How  then  can  an  old  man  expect  that  the  factitious  blackness  of 
his  hair  should  be  considered  natural,  or  that  he  himself  should  be  taken  for  a  youth  ? 

488  He  once  asked  a  man  of  rank  to  render  him  a  service,  and  although  he  did  not 
expect  any  good  of  him,  his  request  was  granted  ;  on  this  occasion  he  expressed 
his  feelings  in  these  lines  : 


I  once  asked  a  service  of  you,  and  you  granted  it  generously,  though  I  imagined  that 
you  would  not.  By  this  favour  you  impose  on  me  the  duty  of  gratitude,  and  that  is  more 
painful  for  me  than  to  undergo  a  refusal  from  you.  I  never  thought  that,  throughout  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  lime,  1  should  see  a  favour  asked  of  a  man  like  you.  Though  what 
I  have  received  from  you  gives  me  pleasure,  yet  to  think  that  it  is  on  such  men  as  you 
that  hopes  are  to  be  placed,  gives  me  pain. 
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These  verses  are  attributed  to  lhn  Waki  at-Tinnisi  'vol.  I.  \>.  .'WO  .  To  avoid 
lengthening  this  article  we  shall  merely  slate  that  his  poetical  works  ahoimd  with 
heanties.  His  hirth  look  place  at  Baghdad  on  a  Wednesday  morning  after  sun- 
rise, which  was  the  '2nd  day  of  the  month  of  Rajah,  A.  11.  '2'21  June,  A.  U.  8.10  . 
the  house  in  which  he  was  horn  is  situated  in  the  place  which  hears  the  two 
names  of  al-Akikiya  ;2;,  and  the  street  of  al-Khataliya  Darb  al-Khalnhi/a  ;  this 
house  lies  opposite  to  the  palace  (kasr  of  Isa  lhn  Jaafar,  grandson  of  al-Mansur. 
—In  one  of  his  journeys  he  composed  these  lines  on  Baghdad  : 

In  that  city,  youth  and  its  passions  were  my  consorts,  and  there  I  wore  the  robe  of  life 
in  its  newness.  When  I  call  up  its  image  to  my  mind,  I  sec  therein  the  youthful  beau- 
ties whom  I  once  loved,  and  their  slender  waists  gracefully  bending  ;3). 

He  died  at  Baghdad  on  \\  ednesday,  the  '28th  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  '2XA 
July,  A.  D."  890  ;  some  howcxer  placed  his  death  in  *28'»  or  '27b.  He  was  in- 
lerred  in  the  cemetery  at  the  Garden  Gate  BAb  al-BitxtAn  .  The  cause  of  his 
death  is  thus  related:  Al-Kasim  lhn  <)l>aid  Allah  lhn  Sulaiman  lhn  Wahh,  the 
vizir  of  the  imam  khulif  al-Motadid  dreaded  incurring  the  satirical  attacks  of 
lhn  ar-Bumi  and  the  outhursls  of  his  inalignaul  tongue  ;  he  therefore  snhorned 
n  pemm  called }  lhn  Finis  f't),  who  gave  him  a  poisoned  biscuit,  whilst  he  was 
sitting  in  company  with  the  vizir.  When  lhn  ar-Bumi  had  eaien  it,  he  per- 
ceived that  he  was  poisoned,  and  rose  to  withdraw,  on  which  the  vizir  said 
to  him:  "Where  are  you  going  — "  To  the  place,"  replied  lhn  ar-Bumi, 
''where  you  sent  inc."  "Well,"  observed  the  vizir,  "you  will  present  my 
"  respects  to  my  father."—"  I  am  not  taking  the  road  to  hell;"  retorted  the  poel. 
He  then  retired  to  his  house  and  died  some  days  afterwards.  The  physician  who 
attended  him  administered  medicines  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  poison,  hut 
it  was  rejKiiled  that  he  employed  hy  mistake  a  wrong  drug.  It  is  related  In 
Ibrahim  lhn  Muhammad  Niftawaih  'vol.  I.  p.  '20  that  he  saw  lhn  ar-Bumi  al 
the  point  of  death  and  asked  him  how  he  was,  and  that  the  p-et  answered  hv  re- 
citing these  \erses: 

The  physician  has  made  a  mistake  to  my  cost, — a  mistake  like  that  of  the  man  who 
went  down  into  the  well  for  water  and  could  not  (jet  up  again.  People  will  say  it  was  a 
blunder  of  the  doctor's,  but  doctors'  blunders  are  strokes  well  aimed  by  fate. 

The  relation  which  follows  was  made  hv  the  poet  Ahu  Othman  an-Najim  :  "  I 
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"  wen l  to  sec  lbn  ar-Rumi  in  his  illness,  and  1  found  him  at  the  last  extremity  ; 
"  on  rising  to  take  leave  of  him,  he  said  to  me  : 

'  Abu  Othnian!  you  deserve  the  praises  of  your  people,  and  your  beneficence  is  readier 

•  for  your  friends  than  your  reproaches.  Behold  thy  brother  and  lake  thy  fill  of  the 
'  sight;  for  I  am  thinking  that  he  shall  not  see  you  again,  nor  vou  him,  once  this  dnv  is 

•  past.' " 

The  vizir  Ihn  Ohaid  Allah  was  a  man  greatly  feared,  and  always  displaying  an 
excessive  propensity  to  bloodshed;  high  and  low  were  in  dread  of  him,  for  he 
never  discovered  a  man  to  he  rich  without  making  him  suffer  for  it.  He  died 
489  on  the  eve  of  Wednesday,  the  1 0th  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  11.  '201  March,  A.  I). 
'.10V,  in  the  khalifale  of  al-Muktafi  >7/a/i,,  being  then  somewhat  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age.  The  following  verses  were  made  on  his  death  by  Abd  Allah 
lbn  al-Hasan  lbn  Saad  : 

We  tasted  of  joy  on  the  evening  of  the  vizir's  death,  and  wo  shall  continue  to  taste  of 
it  for  three  evenings  longer  (5).  May  God  grant  no  mercy  to  his  Immics  and  no  blessing 
to  his  heir. 

This  vizir  had  a  brother  named  Abu  Muhammad  al-llasan,  whom  he  and  his 
father  outlived,  and  some  verses  (which  u  p  shall  (jive  lower  down  )  were  composed 
on  this  event  by  Abu  l-Harith  an-ISaufali,  or  rather  by  al-Rassami,  a  poet  whose 
life  will  be  found  immediately  after  this. — 1  have  since  read  in  as-Samani's  Zail 
supplement";.,  where  he  gives  the  life  of  the  chamberlain  {al-hawwdb  Ali  lbn  Mu- 
kallad  lbn  Abd  Allah  lbn  Karama,  that  Abu  'l-Harith  an-Naufali  said:  "1  de- 
*•  tested  al-Kasim  lbn  Ohaid  Allah  for  an  injustice  which  he  had  done  me,  and, 
"  on  the  death  of  his  brother  al-llasan,  I  composed  these  verses  and  placed 
"  them  in  the  mouth  of  lbn  Rassam  al-Hassami."  Refore  this  passage,  as-Sa- 
mani  inserts  these  words  :  "  Abu  Rakr  as-Suli  0 who  was  so  remarkable  for 
"  his  social  talents,  mentions  that  he  had  seen  Abu  'l-Harith  and  that  he  was  a 
"  man  of  veracity." — The  verses  are: 

Say  to  the  father  of  al-Rftsim,  now  suffering  under  his  loss:  "Fortune  has  shown  thee 
"  strange  events;  thou  loses!  a  son  who  was  an  ornament  to  the  world,  and  another  sur- 
"  vivos,  filled  with  turpitude  and  vices.  The  lift;  of  this  one  is  as  bail  as  the  death  of 
"  that;  in  neither  case  hast  thou  escaped  misfortune." 

The  following  verses  were  comjHised  also  on  the  same  subject  by  a  poet  whom 
1  have  since  discovered  to  be  this  same  Abu  'l-Harith  : 
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Speak  to  the  father  of  al-KAsim,  now  suffering  under  his  loss,  and  exclaim  aloud  :  "O 
"  thou  who  hast  met  a  double  misfortune!  thou  hast  lost  a  son  who  was  an  ornament,  but 
•'  turpitude,  survives  (in  the  other),  and  what  turpitude  1  The  life  of  this  one  is  as  the 
••  death  ..f  that :  strike  thy  head  with  thy  hands  [w  .Utpatr). " 


il  This  lbn  Abdfc  U  probably  the  umc  who  bore  lh«  surname  nf  ,il-Jih*lilin.  Sec  vol.  II.  p.  137.  Tin- 
auihor  of  the  Fihritl  makes  mention  also  of  an  Ali  lbn  Muhammad  lbn  Abdfls,  n  grammarian  anil  a  native 
of  Kufa,  who  composed  *>me  work*  on  poetry,  prosody,  and  grammar.  Fihritt,  fol.120  -  A  third  Ibti  Abdo. 
»»«  •  Koran-reader  [we  vol.  1.  p.  «•,;  and  a  fourth  was  concerned  in  lbn  a*Shalmagbani»  affair  Vf  vol.  I. 
page  437  . 

%  In  the  autograph  thi»  name  is  written  iJLin''. 
Mi  literally:  I  m>c  it.  and  over  it  waving  the  branches  of  youth. 
1 1  The  autograph  ha»  ir'r*- 

5)  It  iv  pouiblc  that  1  may  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  this  verse. 
•6  The  life  of  Vbu  Bakr  Muhammad  as-Snli  will  1m-  found  in  Urn  work. 


A L-BASSAMI  THE  POKT. 


Aim  l-Hasan  Ali  lbn  Muhammad  lbn  Nasr  lbn  Mausur  lbn  Rassam,  generally 
known  l>v  the  surname  of  al-Bassami.was  a  poet  of  great  celebrity  I  .  His  mother 
Imama  was  daughter  to  Hamdun  au-\adim  '2  .  His  [xirtry  was  transmitted 
down  orally  by  Abu  Bakr  as-Suli,  Abu  Sahl  lbn  Ziatl,  and  others  who  had  learned 
portions  of  it  by  heart.  The  elegance  of  his  verses  and  the  subtilty  of  his  ge- 
nius entitled  him  to  an  eminent  rank  amongst  the  poets,  but  he  was  particularly 
noted  for  the  keenness  of  his  tongue  and  his  natural  I  urn  for  satire  .  none  indeed 
could  escape  him  ;  princes  and  vizirs,  high  and  low,  nav  even  his  own  father, 
brothers,  and  other  members  of  the  family  had  lo  suffer  from  bis  at  lacks.  To 
his  father  be  addressed  the  following  lines 


VOU  Sill  -■ 


Wore  you  lo  live  the  lives  of  twenty  eagles,  do  you  think  I  could  iliu  anil  let 
vive  ?    If  I  outlive  you  a  single  day,  I  shall  show  my  grief  by  rending  the  bosom  of — thy 


In  another  of  his  pieces  he  says  : 
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When  grcyncss  cast  a  veil  over  my  head,  I  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  vain  amusements 
;uid  of  lovo.  0  for  the  days  of  my  youth  and  their  pleasures !  O  that  the  days  of  youth 
could  be  retrieved  with  money  !  Renounce  all  amorous  follies,  Omy  heart!  and  forget 
the  passion  which  warmed  thee ;  now,  that  grey  hairs  are  come,  thou  art  good  for  no- 
\W>  thing!  Cast  a  parting  look  on  the  world  ;  the  time  for  journeying  forth  approaches  and 
the  hour  of  farewell  is  come.  Misfortunes  keep  guard  over  man ;  and,  after  his  misfor- 
tunes, he  leaves  only  a  transient  reputation  behind. 

lie  once  asked  the  vizir  Ihn  al-!\Iarzuban  'A  for  the  present  of  a  horse,  hut  was 
refused,  on  which  he  pronounced  these  lines  : 

Vour  avarice  refused  me  a  vile  broken-down  horse,  and  you  shall  never  sec  me  ask  for 
him  again.  You  may  say  that  you  reserve  him  for  your  own  use,  but  that  which  you 
ride  was  never  created  by  God  to  be  reserved  |V). 

The  following  verses  were  composed  hy  him  on  the  ktitib  Asad  Ihn  Jahwar  : 

Curses  light  on  Fortune!  she  has  brought  strange  things  to  pass !  and  having  effaced 
the  last  vestiges  of  polite  learning  and  refined  taste,  she  gives  us  kdtifo  whom  1  should 
send  back  to  school,  could  I  lay  my  hands  on  them.  Behold  an  example  of  this  in  Asad 
Ibn  Jahwar  who  assumes  the  air  of  an  able  kAiih. 

In  another  piece  he  says  : 

When  at  Sarat  '5),  we  purloined  some  nights  [of  plraturt)  from  the  vigilance  of  adverse 
fortune,  and  they  now  serve  as  dates  in  the  sad  pages  of  our  lifei6),  and  as  titles  an- 
nouncing future  joys  and  hopes  to  be  fulfilled. 

His  father  Muhammad  Ihn  Nasr  enjoyed  a  large  fortune  and  lived  in  a  style  of 
princely  magnificence  7  ;  he  was  remarkable  for  his  manly  and  generous  cha- 
racter, the  elegance  of  his  person,  the  delicacy  of  his  table,  the  splendour  of  his 
dress,  and  the  richness  of  the  furniture  which  embellished  his  palace.— It  is 
related  that  the  vizir  al-Kasim  Ihn  Olwid  Allah  went  one  day  to  al-Moladid, 
whom  he  found  playing  at  chess,  and  overheard  him  repeating  this  verse : 

The  life  of  this  one  is  as  the  death  of  that;  in  neither  case  hast  thou  escaped  mis- 
fortune. 

Srr  ml.  II.  p.  ,"100  .  The  khalif  then  raised  his  eyes,  and  perceiving,  with  some 
confusion,  that  al-Kasim  was  present,  he  said  to  him  :  "0  Kasim !  cut  Ibn  Bas- 
"  siim's  tongue  oft',  so  that  it  wound  you  no  more  8  ."  Al-Kasim  immediately 
hastened  awav  tn  cut  out  the  poet's  tongue,  but  al-Motadid,  l>eing  informed  of 
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his  intention,  called  him  hack  and  said  :  "  Do  him  no  harm,  hut  cut  his  tongue 
44  off  by  showing  him  kindness  and  giving  him  some  lucrative,  employment." 
In  consequence  of  this  order,  al-Kasim  appointed  him  director  of  the  post-horse 
establishment  in  al-Awasim  and  the  Jund  of  Kinnisrin,  and  receiver-general  of 
the  tolls  arising  from  the  bridges  of  these  districts.  Ibn  Bassam  died  in  the 
month  of  Safar,  A. II.  302  (Aug.-Sept.  A.  I).  9l  'i  ;  some  say,  A.  II.  303.  lit' 
was  then  aged  upwards  of  seventy. —  The  praises  of  his  grandfather  Nasr  Ibn 
Mansiir  were  celebrated  by  (the  poet)  Abu  Tammam.  —  Al-Audsim  is  a  large  dis- 
trict in  Syria,  and  its  capital  is  Autioch.  Abu  'l-AI;\  al-Maarri  mentions  it  in 
this  verse: 

When  Baghdad  and  its  people  ask  concerning  me.  I  ask  concerning  the  people  of  al- 
AwAsim. 

The  jMiet  expressed  himself  thus  because  his  native  place,  Maarra  taii-Noman, 
lav  in  the  territory  of  al-Awasim.  At-Tabari  mentions  in  his  history  that,  in 
the  year  170  A.  D.  786-7\  Ilari'iii  ar-Rashid  constituted  all  the  northern)  fron- 
tier of  Mesopotamia  and  Kinnisrin  into  a  separate  district,  under  the  name  of 
al-Awasim  'the  protcrtiwj  fortresses).—  When  al-Mutawakkil  destroyed  the  tomb 
<»r  al-Husain,  the  son  of  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib,  in  A.  H.  236  (A.  I).  850-1  /,  al-Bas- 
sami  composed  the  following  verses  on  the  occasion  : 

If  the  Omaiyidcs  impiously  murdered  the  son  of  the  Prophet's  daughter,  their  descend- 
ants have  committed  as  foul  a  deed— behold  the  tomb  of  al-Husain  reduced  to  ruins! 
They  regretted  to  have  borne  no  share  in  his  murder,  and  they  therefore  wreaked  their 
hatred  on  his  ashes. 

This  tomb,  with  the  adjoining  edifices  and  dependencies,  was  razed  to  the  41)  I 
foundations  by  al-Mutawakkil,  through  detestation  for  the  memory  of  Ali  and 
his  sons  al-IIasan  and  al-Husain ;  he  even  ordered  the  spot  on  which  the  tomb 
was  erected  to  be  sown  with  grain  and  irrigated,  and  no  person  was  permitted 
to  visit  it.  This  is  stated  as  a  fact  by  historians,  but  whether  it  he  true  or  not  is 
known  to  God  alone. —  Ibn  Bassam  composed  some  works,  such  as  a  history  of 
Omar  Ibn  Abi  Rabia  ('.)  ,  which  is  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  treatise  ever 
written  on  the  subject;  the  History  of  al-Ahwas  10  ;  the  Muirilkutdt  us-Shiutrti 
(contradictions  of  the  poets  ;  an  edition  of  his  own  epistles,  etc. 
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1  Tlii*  AM  l-lla«i>  Ali  Ihn  Bass/un  is  erroneoudy  considered  by  Hnjji  Khalifa  as  the  author  of  (he  work 
■•riliilftl  nit-Diikhlra  fi  .WnAdim  Ahl  il-Jazlra  the  treasure,  on  Ike  excellencies  of  the  people  of  the  Island,. 
by  which  island  is  meant  the  Spanish  |hf niiintla.  This  mistake  haft  not  neaped  the  notice  of  M.  de  San •; 
sec  hi«  Anthologie  C.rammalicate.  p.  44S.  H  appears  from  some  of  the  cttracls  given  from  the  Dakhlra  In 
Ihn  Khallikan  and  from  the  declaration  or  al-Makkari  i>ce  MS.  No.  704,  fol.  104:,  that  Aba  l-Ilasan  Ali  Ibn 
Kisv^ni  as-Shantarlni  \,natire  of  Snnlarem  ,  the  nuthor  of  the  OaaAtra.  lived  in  the  siilli  renlury  of  the  Tlijra 
and  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  al-Kalh  Ibn  khAkan,  the  author  of  the  haldil  al  Ikiydn.  M  de  Gayangov 
stales,  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  that  Ibn  Hawaii)  died  A. II.  842  (A.I).  1147-Hi.  See  his  JfoAammedmi 
Dynasties  in  Spain,  vol.  1,  p. 370;  where  he  announce*  also  that  he  will  treat  more  al  length  about  him 
.™d  his  writing*.  I  have  made  many  but  fruitless  searches  to  Dud  some  account  0r  him,  and  am  much  sur- 
prised at  the  silence  of  al-Mnkknri.  Ihn  RashkuwM.  Abft  l-Mahasin,  Ihn  Khakau.  I  mad  ad-<lln.  aud  other 
authors,  on  the  subject. 

2  "The  krffio  llamdun  Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  Dawad  was  the  lirst  of  his  family  who  followed  the  profession  or  a 
■•  mi  Urn,  or  boon  companion.  His  son  Ahmad  Ibn  llamdnn  was  an  oral  transmitter  of  poetry  and  historical 
■'  narrations."-:F.»nir,  No.  874,  fol.  195.) 

. 3,i  It  appears  from  al-Makln  [Elmaein]  that  Ibn  al-Mamiban  was  chamberlain  to  the  kbalif  al-Mulawakkil. 
—  See  Bitloria  Sararenira,  page  1«1.) 

4  Tbl*  i*  the  more  obvious  meaning:  but  another  is  intended,  namely:  nothing  which  (Jod  has  created  can 
remain  pure  if  you  touch  it. 

(3 1  As-Saral  is  the  name  of  one  of  those  canals  or  rivers  which  united  the  Kuphratet  and  Tigris. 
(6.  Literally.  As  a  date  to  the  night*. 
The  autograph  has  not  jjj-". 

18.  Literally:  Cut  his  tongue  off  Trom  you.   An  anecdote  similar  to  this  is  related  of  Muhammad  and  al- 
AbbAs  Ibn  Mirdas. 
r»  The  life  of  Omar  Ibn  Abi  Habla  is  given  by  Ibn  Khallikan. 

1 10  Al-Ahwas  Ibn  Jaarar.the  chief  of  the  tribes  descended  from  Hawaiin,  is  principally  known  for  the  arlltc 
part  which  he  took  in  the  celebrated  combat  of  Shlh  Jabala. — !See  Rasmusseu's  Hist.  Arab.  anteislam.o.TI, 
and  Fresnel  s  Prtmiert  letlre  sur  Ihistoirt  tlesArabes  avant  i  lslamisme,  p. 47.) 


The  kadi  Abu  'l-Kasim  Ali  at-Tanukhi  1 )  was  a  native  of  Anlioch  and  drew  his 
descent  from  Kudaa  by  the  following  line  .-  his  father  Muhammad  was  the  son 
<>|'  Ain't  'l-Fahm  Da wud  Ihn  Ibrahim  Ihn  Tamim  Ibn  Jabir  Ibn  Hani  Ibn  Zaid 
Ihn  Ohaid  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Murit  Ibn  Sarh  Ihn  Nizar  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  al-llarith  Ihn 
Suhh  ibn  Amr  Ibn  al-llarith — this  last  was  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  tribe 
of  Tanukh  — Ibn  l'ahm  lhnTaim  Allah  Ibn  Asad  Ibn  Wabara  Ibn  Taghlib  Ibn 
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Hulwan  Ibn  Imran  Ibn  al-Haf  Ibn  Kudaa.    Abu  'l-Kasim  at-Tamikhi  was 
deeply  learned  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Motazelites  and  in  astrology.  Ath-Thaalibi 
speaks  of  him  in  these  terms  :  "He  ranked  among  the  men  the  most  distinguished 
44  for  their  learning  in  the  laic)  and  their  acquaintance  with  general  literature; 
"  his  noble  character  and  excellent  qualities  placed  him  in  a  class  apart,  and  the 
•'  following  description,  which  I  read  in  a  chapter  of  the  Sdlrib  Ibn  Abbad's 
44  works  might  be  applied  to  him  with  justice:  '  If  you  desire  it,  I  shall  be  [sm- 
44  '  mts  as)  the  rosary  of  a  devotee  ;  and,  if  you  like,  I  shall  be  (street  as)  the  apple 
44  '  ofFalik  2  ;  if  you  require  it,  I  shall  be  fijrare  as)  the  frock  of  a  monk,  or, 
14  4  if  you  prefer  it,  I  shall  be  (exhilarating  as)  the  choicest  wine  of  the  drinker." 
4'  He  filled  the  place  of  kadi  at  Basra  and  abAhwaz  for  some  years,  and,  on 
44  his  removal  from  that  office,  he  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat  Ibti 
44  Hamdan  as  a  visitor  and  eulogist.    That  prince  gave  him  an  honourable 
44  reception,  and  having  granted  him  a  considerable  sum  for  his  support,  he 
44  wrote  to  the  court  of  Baghdad  requesting  the  kadi's  reinstatement.    Aim '1- 
"  Kasim  then  obtained  an  increase  of  salary  and  high  preferment;  the  vizir  al- 
44  Muhallahi  and  other  )«»\verful  men  of  Irak  took  him  into  favour  and  became 
44  the  ardent  partisans  of  one  whom  they  considered  as  the  standard  of  elegant 
14  taste  and  the  sweetest  flower  of  their  convivial  meetings.    He  was  one  of  the 
44  hand  of  kadis  and  jurisconsults  who  formed  the  vizir  al-Muhallabi's  social  pai  - 
"'  tics  which  met  on  two  evenings  of  each  week  ;  all  reserve  was  then  discarded, 
44  and  they  freely  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  gave  loose  to  gaiety. 
44  Such  were  the  kadi  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  Kuraiya,  Ibn  Maruf  3\  Abu  'l-Kasim 
44  at-Tanukhi,  and  others,  not  one  of  whom  but  had  a  long  grey  beard  ;  and  this 
44  was  also  the  ease  with  al-Muhallabi  himself.    At  these  meetings,  when  once  a 
14  perfect  familiarity  was  established  and  sociability  prevailed,  their  ears  weir 
44  gratified  with  the  charms  of  music,  and,  yielding  to  the  excitement  of  gaiety, 
44  I  hey  divested  themselves  of  the  robe  of  gravity  to  indulge  in  wine;  then, as  they 
44  passed  through  all  the  degrees  of  enjoyment,  from  hilarity  to  extravagance, 
44  a  golden  cup,  weighing  one  thousand  mithhals  '»),  and  filled  with  the  delicious 
44  liquor  of  Kutmhbul  f.V  or  of  Okbara  f>  ,  was  placed  in  the  hand  of  each  ;  in 
44  these  they  dipjK-d,  or  rather  steeped  their  lieards,  till  the  contents  were  nearU 
44  all  absorbed,  and  they  then  sprinkled  each  other  by  shaking  off  the  drops. 
44  During  this,  they  danced  about  in  variegated  dresses  and  in  necklaces  formed 
vol.  II.  39 
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"  of  white  violets  and  the  odoriferous  seeds  of  the  gum-acacia  :'?;.  The  next 
"  morning,  their  hahitual  gravity  and  guarded  conduct  were  resumed  with  the 
"  emblems  of  their  judicial  functions  and  the  reserved  deportment  of  venerable 
"  doctors."  Ath-Thaalibi  then  gives  numerous  passages  of  his  poetry,  and 
from  these  we  select  the  following : 

A  liquor  composed  of  sunbeams  1.8}  is  presented  in  a  vase  formed  of  the  li(;ht  of  day ! 
or  of  air, were  it  not  solid — or  else  of  water,  were  it  not  devoid  of  fluidity.  When  the  page 
who  bears  it  round  to  the  right  or  to  tho  left,  leans  forward  to  pour  forth  its  contents, 
4l»2       he  seems  to  be  clothed  in  a  jasmine  [u  hiir)  robe,  with  one  single  sleeve  of  i>  rtd  rohur 
like)  the  pomegranate  blossom. 

How  highly  should  I  prize  thy  beauty,  did  thy  kindness  towards  me  correspond  to  it ! 
Thou  art  a  full  moon  ;  but,  alas  !  the  sky  in  which  thou  riscst  is  not  the  sky  of  love. 

Youth  to  which  hoary  age  succeeds  not,  such  is  thy  friendship;  an  evil  for  which 
there  is  no  physician,  such  is  thy  hatred.  A  portion  of  every  soul  seems  combined  in 
thine,  and  thou  art  therefore  a  friend  to  every  soul. 

Al-Masudi  states,  in  his  Murilj  ad-l)ahab,  that  Abu  'l-Kasim  at-Tanuki  com- 
posed a  kattda  in  imitation  of  Ibn  Duraid's  Maks&ra,  and  he  then  quotes  some 
lines  from  it  in  praise  of  Taniikh  and  Kudaa,  the  tribe  to  which  the  author  be- 
longed. Another  writer  relates  the  following  anecdote  which  he  had  received 
from  Abu  Muhammad  al-Hasan  Ibn  Askar,  a  8&fi,  and  a  native  of  VVasit :  "In 
"  the  year  Ml  (A.D.  1 1*27}  I  happened  to  be  at  Baghdad,  and  was  sitting  on  the 
"  stone  seat  of  the  Ahraz  Gate  for  recreation,  when  three  females  came  and  sat 
"  down  beside  me.  I  immediately  recited  the  following  vers*',  meaning  to  apply 
"  it  to  them  : 

'•  Air,  were  it  not  solid ;  water,  were  it  not  devoid  of  fluidity. 

"One  of  them  then  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  rest  of  the  piece,  and  1  replied 
"  that  I  knew  that  verse  only.  On  this  she  said  :  '  If  any  one  were  to  recite  to 
"  '  you  the  lines  which  precede,  and  those  which  terminate  the  piece,  what 
•'  '  would  you  give  that  person  ?'  I  replied  that  I  bad  nothing  to  give,  but  that 
"  I  would  kiss  the  person  on  the  mouth.  She  then  recited  to  me  the  verses 
"  already  mentioned,  but  after  the  first  she  introduced  these  : 

"  When  you  consider  it  and  its  contents,  you  have  before  your  eyes  a  while  flower 
"  enclosing  a  fire.    One  is  the  extreme  of  whiteness,  and  the  other  of  redness. 
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"When  I  had  got  the  verses  by  heart,  she  said  in  jesting  :  «  Where  is  your 
"  1  promise?'  meaning  the  kiss."— The  Khatib  states  that  Abu  '1-Kasim  at-Ta- 
nukhi  was  born  at  Antioeh  on  Sunday,  the  '25th  of  Zu  '1-Hijja,  A.  II.  278  (March, 
A.  D.  892;;  that  he  went  to  Baghdad,  where  he  learned  Traditions  and  studied 
Hanifite  jurisprudence,  and  that  he  died  at  Basra  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  the 
first  Rabi,  A.  H.  342  July,  A.  D.  953\  He  was  interred  the  next  morning  in 
a  mausoleum,  situated  in  the  street  of  al-Mirhad,  which  was  l>ought  for  him  (9  . 
Mention  shall  be  made  of  his  son  al-Muhassin  in  the  letter  M.  Both  of  them  have 
left  a  ditc&n,  or  collection  of  poetry. 

* 

(1)  It  has  been  alread;  observed  by  our  author,  vol.  I.  p.  97.  that  TanAkh  *as  a  general  denomination  for 
those  tribes  which  had  let  tied  at  Bahrain. 

(i)  Tbia  is  probably  an  allusion  to  an  apple  of  amber  on  which  the  name  of  Fatik  was  engraved,  and  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  poet  al-Mulanabbi  by  the  direction  of  that  emir.  A  celebrated  poem,  composed  b? 
al-Mutanabbi  on  this  occasion,  will  be  found  in  M.Grangeret  de  Lagrange's  Anthologit  arabt. 

(3)  See  rol.  I.  p.  379.— The  life  of  Ibn  Kuraiya  is  {riven  by  Ibn  Khnllikan. 

(4)  The  cup  must  therefore  have  weighed  from  sis,  to  seven  pounds. 

,5'  The  village  of  Kutrubbul.  m  celebrated  for  the  ewellenre  of  iu  wine,  lay  between  llaghdad  and  Okhar.v, 
It  was  much  frequented  by  the  people  of  the  former  city  in  their  parties  of  pleasure  and  debauch. 
6;  See  vol.  II.  page  «5. 

(7)  This  passage  may  perhaps  have  some  other  meaning,  which  1  am  unable  to  discover. 
(8  In  this  piece  the  poet  intends  to  describe  a  large  white  vase  containing  red  wine. 
U  The  autograph  has:  JjJJI 


AN-NASHI  L-ASGHAK. 

Abu  '1-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Wasif  al-Halla,  surnamed  an-Nashi  al- 
Asghar  (or  the  las;,  was  a  poet  t>r  merited  celebrity  for  bis  talents,  and  the  author 
•f  numerous  kasidas  on  the  family  of  the  Prophet.  He  displayed  also  great  abi- 
lities in  scholastic  theology,  which  science  he  had  learned  from  Abu  Sahl  Ismail 
Ibn  Ali  Ibn  ISubakhl,  and  lie  held  an  eminent  rank  among  the  Shiita.  Nu- 
merous works  were  composed  by  him.  His  grandfather  Wasif  was  a  slave,  and 
his  father  Abd  Allah  a  druggist.    The  surname  of  al-Halld  was  given  to  him 
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4HS  because  he  made  trinkets  (hilya)  of  brass.  Abu  Bakr  al-Khuwarczmi  states  that 
the  following  charming  verses,  composed  by  an-Nashi  al-Asghar,  were  recite*!  in 
him  at  Aleppf)  by  their  author  . 

When  I  rebuked  my  friend  [whom  unrequited  love  had  rendered)  weary  of  the  world  [11, 
I  might  as  well  have  written  on  water.  Had  he  even  renounced  his  passion  after  my 
reprimand,  that  love  which  was  at  first  a  spontaneous  movement  would  have  still  re- 
mained a  duty  12}. 

In  the  year  325  (A.  D.  936-7;  he  went  to  Kiifa  and  taught  his  own  poetry  ill 
the  great  mosque ;  al-Mutanabbi,  who  was  then  a  boy,  attended  his  lessons  and 
took  them  down  in  writing.  The  following  passage  from  one  of  an-Nashi's  ka- 
*idas  was  written  down  by  al-Mutanabbi  under  the  author's  dictation  : 

As  a  secret  thought  is  the  point  of  his  spear,  it  is  always  buried  deep  in  the  heart  '31. 
His  sword  is  like  the  pact  made  with  him  at  Ghadlr  Khumm  (V>;  the  necks  of  mankind  aic 
formed  to  receive  it  (*>V 

The  same  thought  has  been  tints  versified  by  al-Mulanabbi  : 

In  the  tumult  of  battle  the  enemy's  heads  are  as  eyes,  and  thy  sword  then  seems  to  have 
been  formed  out  of  sleep  (G).  Thy  lances  also  are  made  of  thoughts,  for  il  is  into  th.' 
hearts  alone  that  they  enter. 

An-Nashi  had  visited  the  court  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  llanidui  at  Aleppo,  and 
that  prince  overwhelmed  him  with  the  marks  of  his  generosity.  When  he  de- 
cided on  taking  his  departure,  he  addressed  the  following  farewell  lines  lo  his 
patron : 

1  bid  farewell,  but  that  reluctantly;  and,  forced  by  fate,  I  make  a  sacrifice  to  which  I 
should  never  have  willingly  consented.  I  depart  in  grief,  which  is  now  the  only  compa- 
nion of  my  soul ;  if  indeed  I  can  depart  and  not  leave  my  soul  behind.  You  removed 
from  me  a  weight  of  misery  in  loading  me  with  favours  and  with  honours;  and  these 
we  refer  to  God  alone  for  retribution.  May  He  protect  you  whose  religion  is  protected 
by  thy  sword  !  May  He  conduct  you  to  a  garden  of  happy  life,  ever  green  and  ever  flou- 
rishing. 

The  lines  which  follow  ait;  attributed  to  him  by  ath-Thanlibi,  but  in  a  sub- 
quent  part  of  this  writer's  work,  he  gives  them  as  the  production  of  Abu  Mil-* 
hammad  Ibn  al-Munajjim  (7) : 

If  you  cannot  attain  the  honours  w  hich  are  covclrd  by  noble  minds,  cease  your  efforts 
and  seek  a  foreign  laud.  How  often  has  a  life  of  ease  become  irksome!  and  how  often 
have  fatigues  and  toils  yielded  repose  1 
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This  piece  also  is  by  an-Vishi  : 

If  ihc  feelings  of  a  friend  be  alienated  from  me  wrongfully  8],  I  try  to  give  In  in  i  en- 
sons  to  justify  his  conduet ;  I  expostulate  not,  lest  I  should  irritate  him  more,  and  I  make 
him  feel  that  my  silence  is  a  reproach  sufficient.  And  if  I  am  tormented  by  an  ignorant 
pretender  to  knowledge,  ever  ready  to  assert  the  wrong  for  the  right,  1  honour  him  with 
my  silence,  for  silence  often  answers  for  an  answer. 

His  poetry  contains  a  number  of  fine  thoughts.  He  died  A.  II.  3Ij<>  A.  I). 
!>7o-7),  but  some  say  tbat  he  expired  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  Safar,  A.  H.  31m 
(October,  A.D.  075),  at  Baghdad.    His  birth  took  place,  A.H.  '271  (A.D.  88.'i-5  . 


«1.  Fur  _U£U!  rod  JJJI. 

rjj  The  poet  mean*  U>  »ay  thai  the  real  merit  or  the  lady  would  be  acknowledged  even  on  cool  refltnimi. 

3)  Literally:  It  has  no  departure  from  the  hearts.  The  verse*  are  in  praise  of  All  Ibn  Tllib.  as  is  promt 
by  the  first  hemistich  of  the  aeeond  verse,  which  is  written  thus  in  the  autograph  and  in  one  of  my  own  ma- 
nuscripts:  ^ar"  i^.L^j. 

ill  See  vol.  I.  page  16>,  now  '8;. 

!8  In  Arabic,  the  idea  of  being  bound  by  »  pari  is  expressed  thus:  They  have  placed  the  pari  or  the  othei 
parly  as  a  collar  around  their  necks,  ^j^axj  LjILj. 

(6)  Tbat  it:  Thy  iword  Tails  upon  the  foeman  s  head  a*  naturally  a>  sleep  u|mhi  ihc  eje. 

(7)  Alh-ThaAlibi  mentions  al  least  four  dilTerenl  persons  bearing  the  name  or  Ibn  al-Munajjim ;  they  all 
composed  verses  and  flourished.  It  would  appear,  in  the  lime  of  Saif  ad-Dawlot.  They  were  distinguished  l>\ 
the  additional  surnames  of  Abo  Muhammad,  Abn  l-Fath,  Abu  l-Hasan  Babek  Ibn  All,  Aba  Isa,  and  II.I...I 
Allah.    Ibn  Khallikan  givea_  the  lives  of  two  others  a  few  pages  farther  on. 

(8  ,  The  autograph  has  U^'. 


AZ-ZAIU  THE  POET. 

Abu  'l-Kasim  Ali  Ibn  Ishak  Ibn  Khalaf,  generally  known  by  the  surname  «<f  494 
az-Zahi,  was  a  celebrated  poel  and  a  native  of  Baghdad.  He  excelled  in  descrip- 
tion, and  his  productions  abound  with  In-auties.  The  Khatib  sj>eaks  of  him  in 
the  History  of  Baghdad,  and,  after  mentioning  that  his  poetry  offers  many  lint- 
examples  of  simile  and  other  figures  of  rhetoric,  he  states  his  Iwlief  that  his  ta- 
ctical compositions  are  not  numerous,  and  he  then  gives  us  to  understand  that 
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lie  was  a  seller  of  cottons  and  kept  a  shop  in  the  Grant  of  ar-Rahi  (1).  Amid 
ad-DawIat  Abu  Saad  Ihn  AM  ar-Ilahim  2  gives  hiui  a  plate  in  his  Tabakdl  as- 
Shuard  and  says  :  "  He  was  born  on  Monday,  the  19th  of  Safar,  A.  H.  318 
"  March,  A.D.  030;;  he  died  at  Baghdad  on  Wednesday,  (he  19th  of  the  latter 
"  Jumada,  A.  II.  3;>2  (July,  A.D.  903),  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
"  Koraish.  His  poetical  works  fill  four  volumes,  and  the  greater  part  are  in 
"  honour  of  the  family  of  Muhammad,  or  in  praise  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat,  the  vizir 
"  al-Muhallahi,  and  other  great  men  of  the  epoch."  He  adds  that  az-Zahi  enm- 
|>osed  pieces  in  all  the  various  styles  of  poetry,  and  quotes  the  following  lines  as 


Thy  aversion  for  my  love  has  torn  the  veil  off  my  passion,  and  my  tears  serve  only 
to  expose  me  more.  I  did  not  reject  the  control  of  prudence,  till  I  saw  the  beauty  of 
the  ringlets  which  adorned  thy  cheeks.  Yet  I  often  before  saw  handsome  faces,  but,  to 
my  misfortune,  my  choice  fell  on  thine. 

In  describing  the  violet,  az-Zahi  employs  the  following  comparison  : 

Azure  flowers  from  the  garden,  surpassing  the  sapphire  in  colour  and  Ixorne  on  steins 
too  feeble  to  support  them  (3);  they  appear  like  the  first  flame  given  out  by  a  match  tip- 
ped with  sulphur 

By  the  same  : 

A  wine  so  transparent  in  the  cup  that  it  resembles  the  light  which  dawns  over  the  do- 
main of  man.  It  is  so  clear  l»  and  limpid  in  the  glass  that  it  appears  not,  and  the  vase 
which  contains  it  seems  to  be  empty. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  beautiful  passages  offered  by  his  poems: 

Fair  ladies,  the  glances  of  whose  eyes  arc  such,  that  they  seem  to  brandish  swords  and 
unsheatli  daggers.  They  accosted  me  one  day  in  the  recess  of  the  valley,  and  they  de- 
luded my  heart,  which  was  deluding  itself  with  assumed  insensibility.  When  they  un- 
veiled, they  were  full  moons;  when  they  drew  their  veil,  they  were  crescents ;  when  they 
moved  with  dignity,  their  waists  were  pliant  wands:  and  when  they  turned  their  heads, 
they  displayed  the  tender  looks  of  the  gazelle.  From  their  necks  encircled  with  pearls, 
their  heads  seemed  to  rise  like  stars ;  they  were  formed  to  do  harm  to  our  hearts  (5i. 

This  mode  of  enumerating  female  charms  has  been  often  employed  by  poet?., 
but  was  never  given  under  so  admirable  a  form  as  this.  Al-Mutanabbi  has  said 
on  the  subject  : 
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In  her  aspect,  a  moon;  in  her  movements,  a  branch  of  willow;  in  odour,  ambergris; 
in  looks,  a  gazelle. 

And  ath-Thaalibi  ipiotes  the  following  description  of  a  musician  by  a  corttem- 
porary  poet,  which  is  in  the  same  style  : 

I  devote  my  life  for  thee,  O  most  charming  of  mortals  and  fittest  object  of  a  lover's  at- 
tachment! Thy  countenance  is,  by  its  beauty,  the  solace  of  our  eyes  ;  and  thy  voire,  by 
its  sweetness,  the  delight  of  our  ears.  When  ladies  asked  me  to  describe  thee,  I  told 
them  the  .strangest  tale :  "  In  looks,"  said  I,  "  she  is  a  gar.elle,  in  song  a  nightingale,  in 
"  countenance  an  anemone,  and  in  graceful  port  a  wand." 

To  avoid  lengthening  this  notice,  we  shall  abstain  from  giving  other  examplo 
«.f  the  same  kind  V>  .— "  Zdhi,"  says  as-Samani,  "  is  a  relative  adjective  derived 
"  from  Zilh  the  name  of  a  village  in  the  dependencies  of  Naisapur,  to  which 
"  place  a  numher  of  persons  are  indebted  for  their  surname."  He  then  add> 
"  But  as  for  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Ishak  Ibn  Khalaf  al-Baghdadi,  who  was  sui  - 
"  named  az-Zahi,  I  cannot  sav  whether  he  derived  that  appellation  from  the 
"  village  of  which  we  are  speaking  or  not;  all  I  know  of  him  is,  that  he  was  a 
"  native  of  Baghdad  and  a  good  poet." 


1|  Sw  veil .  1.  page  (lift. 

■X  According  lo  llajji  Khalifa,  in  his  bibliographical  dictionary  umlrr  the  head  uf  TabakAl  ru-SAmml.  ,» 
work  bearing  this  title  wis  composed  by  the  virir  Aba  Sail  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibd  Abd  ar-Hahlm. 
who  died  A. II.  338  This  dale  cannot  be  evert,  for  an  eilrarl  from  that  viiir  »  work,  quoted  by  Ibn  kh,illik,i;> 
in  the  life  or  Ibn  Nubakhl  (page  310  or  thU  volume  .proves  thai  be  wrote  subsequently  to  A. II.  431.  U.u  I- 
Mahasin  is  more  satisfactory ;  he  says  in  the  Nuj&m,  under  the  year  439:  "In  this  year  died  Abu  SuiJ  Mu- 
"  hatnmad  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rablm,  vtilr  to  Jalal  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  lluwaih.  Having  lust  h,M> . 
•  sums  by  the  tactions  of  the  Turkish  troops,  he  was  placed  under  the  necessity  or  quitting  ]tat,-hda.l 
'•  and  seeking  concealment  in  Jailra  tibni  Omar,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  On 
■•  month  of  Zu  l-Kaada  April-May,  A.I).  1018'. "-Ibn  Kh.illlkan  write*  his  surname  Ahn  Suad,  .«iid  ».  >wh 
I  have  printed  It  in  the  life  of  Bishr  Ibn  GliaUth  al-Marlsi,  where  we  find  attributed  lo  him  another  ».,rk. 
entitled  [an-Kutof  wa  't-TuroP:.  In  all  the  other  works  which  1  have  examined,  his  surname  is  written  Abti 
Said.    Por  the  turbulent  conductor  the  Turkish  troops  under  Jalal  ad-Oawlat,  per  Ah\1  'l-Fed*"«  ,t»mii.. 

,3;  Head  in  ibe  printed  text  ^ix*. 

(4)  The  autograph  has  \J^3,. 

1.5)  Literally:  As  detriments  lo  the  heart's  core. 

:•)  Before  thU.  in  the  Arabic  tcil.  a  piece  of  two  verses  is  iiwrte.i,  which  the  author  hid  ,idd..-d  .1  a  l,n,  . 
period.    They  are  not  lit  for  translation. 
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IIIN  AL-MUN\.IJ1M  AN-NADIM. 

Abu  l-IIasan  Ali  lbn  Yahya  Ilui  A  hi  Mansur  al-Mutiajjim  was  the  boon  com- 
[Kiiiion  nadim  of  al-Mutawakkil  and  a  memlicr  of  his  intimate  society.  On  the 
death  of  his  patron,  ho  rontinued  in  the  highest  favour  with  the  khalifs  who  suc- 
ceeded ;  I  wing  permitted  to  sit  in  their  presence  when  they  gave  audience  from 
the  throne,  and  enjoying  their  confidence  to  such  a  degree  that  they  entrusted 
him  with  the  knowledge  of  all  their  secret  intentions  and  proceedings.  The 
favour  in  which  they  held  him,  high  as  it  was,  continued  without  intermission 
to  the  last.  Before  his  connection  with  the  khalifs,  he  had  placed  himself  under 
the  patronage  of  Muhammad  lbn  Ishak  Ihn  Ibrahim  al-Musahi  T  ;  he  then  became 
acquainted  with  al-Falh  lbn  Khakan  '2  ,  for  whose  use  he  formed  a  library  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  philosophical  treatises ;  and  he  augmented  that  vizir  s  collec- 
tion of  books  manifold  by  the  immense  number  of  works  which  he  had  copied  for 
the  express -purpose,  and  none  of  which  existed  therein  before.  He  knew  by 
heart  and  could  rcj>eal  correctly  a  great  quantity  of  ancient  poems  and  historical 
narrations,  but  his  skill  lay  principally  in  vocal  music,  (and  the  aimrhirh  he  $uikj 
it  ere)  obtained  by  him  from  lshak  lbn  Ibrahim  al-Mausili  (vol.  I.  p.  183  ,  with 
whom  he  had  been  personally  acquainted.  He  is  the.  author  of  some  works, 
such  as  an  account  of  the  antcislamic  and  the  Moslim  poets,  a  life  of  Ishak  lbn 
Ibrahim  al-Mausili,  a  treatise  on  boiled  wine  .3,  etc  .  That  he  had  a  talent  for 
poetry  is  proved  by  the  following  verses  of  bis  on  the  taif  al-khidl  (•'») : 

Dearer  to  me,  by  Allah!  thati  my  father,  i-t  that  object  which  appeared  to  me  in  the 
darkness,  like  the  smile  of  the  glimmering  morn.  Its  aspect  increased  my  passion  anil 
rilled  my  heart  with  flames.  Who  can  cure  a  heart  smitten  and  enamoured,  which  beat* 
yet  stronger  the  more  1  strive  to  calm  it?  The  image  of  my  beloved  made  me  a  visit  »»< 
my  Hrrtnn  .  hut  that  has  only  served  (5  to  destroy  my  repose  for  ever 

Some  other  elegant  passages  in  verse  composed  by  the  .Xadim  are  still  extant. 
He  lived  long  enough  to  pay  his  court  to  al-Motamid,  and  he  died  in  the  latter 
part  of  that  khalifs  reign.  It  was  at  Sarra-man-raa  that  he  breathed  his  last, 
\.  II.  *2?,">  'A.  D.  888-9  .  He  left  a  number  of  sons,  all  of  them  distinguished 
for  their  honourable  character  and  convivial  talents:  notices  of  some  of  them 
will  l>e  found  in  this  work  under  the  protM-r  head*. 
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I!  NuhtniRMd  Ibn  Ishak  al-Mutibi  »a>  fio»m>or  of  the  proline*  of  Far.. 
1 2)  His  lift  is  (riven  by  Ibn  khullikan. 
3}  SVf  *ol.  II.  page  4«,  nolo  .9j- 
4  Swvol.  I.  Introd  page  mvi. 

5!  I  read  ilj  for^lj  in  ihnetodd  bemiitieb;  Ihr  autograph  ba*  ^olj;  but  ihe  ine»»urf  of  Hh-  vtk-  dor, 
not  «*m  lo  alio*  tbis  reading. 


IBN  AUMINAJJIM  THE  POET. 

Abu  l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Alxl  Allah  Harun  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Vabya  Ibn  Abi  Man- 
siir  al-Munajjim,  ihe  celebrated  poet,  belonged  to  a  family  which  pi-oducrd  many  400 
elegant  scholars,  men  of  refined  taste,  whose  agreeable  qualities  rei»dered  llieiu 
the  companions  of  khalifs  and  vizirs  in  their  parties  of  pleasure.  The  SAhib  Ibn 
Abbad  admitted  him  into  his  society,  and  composed  the  following  verses  in  his 
honour: 

The  descendants  of  nl-Munnjjim  are  Rifled  with  a  vivid  intellect,  and  their  litcran 
talents  are  conspicuous  in  Persian  and  in  Arabic.  1  persevered  in  praising  them  and 
extolling  their  merit,  till  I  was  accused  for  excessive  partiality. 

Among  the  number  of  charming  verses  composed  by  Abu  l-llasan  Ibn  al- 
Miinajjim  are  some  which  have  been  set  to  music.  One  of  his  pieces  is  as 
follows  : 

Motives  for  affection  subsist  between  thee  and  me;  and  the  relationship  which  we  bear 
each  other  is  that  of  love  [1;.  [Sighing  fur  thrt,]  I  blame  lime  for  ils  delay,  and  my  re- 
proaches shall  long  continue,  unless  they  effect  an  amendment  by  which  that  delay  may 
be  annulled.  O  thou  who  refusest  me  thy  presence  and  thy  letters!  lell  me  if  I  am  lo 
hope  that  Ihis  double  privation  may  cease?  Were  it  not  for  the  allurements  of  hope,  a 
heart  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  suffering  had  been  broken  on  thy  account.  Rut  let  us  not 
despair  of  divine  favour;  the  separated  are  sometimes  reunited,  and  the  absent  may 
perhaps  return  again. 

He  addressed  the  following  lines  to  Ibn  al-Khuwarczmi,  who  bad  hurt  bis 
foot  by  a  fall  : 

How  could  a  stumble  hurl  the  man  who,  in  affairs  of  importance,  never  made  a  false 
step  but  he  recovered  from  it?  How  could  harm  reach  a  foot  which  al*a\s  trod  in  the 
path  of  honour  (2i  ? 

vol..  ii.  40 
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He  composed  a  grcal  deal  of  poetry,  and  numerous  amusing  anecdotes  are 
told  of  lii  111 .  His  oilier  works  are,  a  treatise  on  the  month  of  Ramadan,  drawn 
up  hy  him  for  the  khalif  ar-Radi;  the  Kitdb  an-Nrftz  va  1-Mihrigdn  {Iwkof  the 
venial  and  autumnal  equinoxes" ;  a  refutation  of  al-Khalil  Ibn  Ahmad  s  system  of 
prosody ;  a  work  commencing  with  the  genealogy  of  his  own  family,  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  the  vizir  al-Muhallahi,  hut  left  unfinished  ;  an  essay  on  the  dif- 
ference hctween  the  style  of  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Mahdi  and  that  of  Ishak  al-Mausili 
in  the  art  of  vocal  music;  the  Kitdb  al-Lafz  al  Muhit,  etc.  the  comprehensive 
declaration,  being  a  refutation  of  the  asseiiions  made  by  al-Laktl)  (3);  this  is  an 
answer  to  Abu 'l-Faraj  al-Ispahani's  work,  entitled  ai-Fark  tea  l-Miydr  bain  al- 
Aughdd  h  o  l-Ahrdr  difference  between  the  noble  and  the  rabble  and  appreciation  of 
their  relative  worth**.  This  Ibn  al-Munajjim  was  son  to  the  author  of  the  Kitdb  al- 
Hdrt  i/t),  a  work  containing  a  choice  of  extracts  from  the  productions  of  the  later 
poets,  and  grandson  to  the  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ibn  al-Munajjim  of  whom  an  account 
has  been  given  in  the  preceding  article.  His  birth  took  place  on  the  9lh  of 
Safar,  A.  H.  276  (  June,  A.  D.  889) ;  some  say  in  '277  ;  he  died  on  Wednesday, 
the  16th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  II.  352  (July,  A.  1).  963  .  He  persevered  till 
the  end  of  his  life  in  the  custom  of  wearing  his  hair  dyed  T>). 

This  verse  is  not  given  in  the  autograph, 
il!  Literally:  Which  never  trod  but  towards  an  bonourahle  station. 

13)  The  TM>rd  £.0*11  signifies  a  foundling.   Il  does  not  appear  why  this  appellation  should  have  been  given 
to  the  author  of  the  Kitdb  al-AghAni. 
(ij  The  lire  ofHartn  Ibn  Ali  al-Munajjim  is  given  in  this  dictionary. 
8)  See  vol.1,  page  4«,  note  .3.1. 


ABU  L-FATH  AL-RUSTI. 

Abu  '1-Falh  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Busti,  a  kdtib  and  a  poet  of  great  celebrity, 
was  the  author  of  (the  icork  entitled)  :  at-Tartka  tal-Anika  ft  't-Tajnts  1),  al-Anis  al- 
Badi  al-Tdsis  {the  pleasing  path,  designed  as  a  treatise  on  paronomasia  and  as  a  delight- 
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ful  companion  by  the  solidity  of  the  principles  which  it  lays  doun)  ('2).  As  specimens 
of  the  elegance  which  lie  attained  (in  expression  ami  thought  ,  we  shall  quote  the 
following  phrases:  44  He  that  docs  good  to  the  man  that  wrongs  him  confounds 
44  the  man  that  is  jealous  of  him."— 44  He  who  yields  to  his  anger  loses  his  civi- 
44  lily."—"  The  fashions  of  lords  arc  lords  of  the  fashions." — 44  A  sign  or  your 
•'good  fortune  is  your  keeping  within  Imunds." — "Bribes  are  the  means  ol 
44  success." — 44 The  most  foolish  of  men  is  he  who  is  scornful  to  his  hrethren 
44  and  presumptuous  towards  his  sovereign." — 44  The  mind  is  a  sun,  and  the  un- 
44  dcrstanding  its  rays."-  - 41  Fate  mocks  at  wishes." — 44 Definition  of  temperance : 
44  To  be  content  with  a  strict  sufficiency." — 44  There  is  no  mending  a  torn  darn." 
W  e  shall  here  give  some  striking  passages  from  his  poetry  : 

When  he  flourishes  his  pen  on  going  to  use  it,  he  makes  you  forget  the  bravest  warrior  107 
that  ever  flourished  a  spear  3}.   W  hen  he  rests  his  fingers  upon  the  paper,  all  the  writers 
in  the  world  confess  themselves  his  slaves  [\] . 

Some  men  clothe  themselves  in  silk,  whilst  a  wretched  body  is  concealed  beneath.  It 
is  thus  that  people  paint  their  cheeks  when  suffering  from  a  tumour  in  the  lungs. 

When  you  try  to  amuse  people  in  talking  of  past  events  and  those  which  are  to  come, 
avoid  repetitions,  for  their  minds  are  placed  in  hostility  to  repetitions  5). 

Endure  thy  brother's  temper,  be  it  what  it  may;  you  cannot  hope  to  amend  it. 
How  could  you  expect  to  succeed,  since  his  body  contains  four  humours  placed  in  it  by 
nature? 

That  part  of  his  poetry  composed  in  the  alliterative  style  called  tajnis  is  very 
copious.  He  died  at  Bukhara,  A.H.  'i00  (A.D.  1 1 00-10);  some  say  A.M.  401. 
—Wo  have  given  the  explanation  of  the  word  Busti  (vol.  I.  p.  '<77  .  I  read,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  collected  poetical  works,  that  he  bore  the  names  of  Abu  I- 
Fath  Ali  Ihti  Muhammad  Ihn  al-Husain  lhn  Yusi.r  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahd 
al-Aziz,  and  this  may,  perhaps,  have  been  the  case. 


1 1.1  Tlic  autograph  bas  ^-J^l  J;. 

21  I  folio*  the  authority  of  Abo  l-Feda  ttee  .snnofi,  year  400  in  taking  Tartan,  a*  here  mentioned,  for 
the  title  of  a  book,  but  must  acknowledge  having  doubts  on  the  subject,  a*  no  such  work  it  noticed  by  Hajji 
Khalifa.  II  it  be  really  a  title,  some  quibble  is  intended  by  the  words  Tajnti  and  7°djlf,  one  of  which  is  j 
term  nf  rhetoric  and  the  other  of  prosody.    It  strikes  roc  howeter  that  the  whole  passage  may  apply  to  the 
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....i.i  himself,  a>  it  mi«bl  bo  rendered  thus:  '  A  pool  of  great  celebrity,  was  noted  for  the  pleasing  way  in 
•'  whii  h  lie  employed  paronomasias  or  alliteration i,  .lrid  was  a  delightful  companion  by  the  solidity  of  the 
••  principle*  which  he  laid  down." 
13 1  For  Aj\)  rr.vl  jJU'.s.    Bolh  words  are  identie  in  siFnin>alion. 

',*)  •»»  Die*  tern*  aboupd  in  the  liffurc  of  Arable  rhetoric  railed  ro/nH.  or  alliteration,  their  merii  i.  lost 
in  the  translation. 

3    In  the  ordinal  Arable  these  vor»es  offer  another  niriotis  example  of  tajnU. 


AT-THIAM1  THE  POET. 

Abu  l-Hasnn  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Tihami,  a  celebrated  poet,  is  spoken  «.l 
in  these  terms  by  Ibn  Bassam  in  Itis  Dakitira:  "He  was  renowned  for  his  abi- 
"  lilies  and  possessed  a  cutting  tongue;  lulween  him  and  all  the  varied  modes 
"  of  expression  the  path  was  free ;  his  poetry  indicated  as  clearly  (the  talents 
"  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  as  the  coolness  of  the  zephyr  denotes  the  presence 
"  of  the  morn,  and  it  disclosed  his  wsalled  staiion  in  science  as  plainly  as  the 
"  tear  reveals  the  secret  of  love."  His  collected  poetical  works  forma  small  vo- 
lume, but  the  greater  portion  of  the  pieces  is  exquisite;  one  of  his  most  grace- 
fid  passages  is  contained  in  a  long  kasitta,  composed  in  praise  of  the  vizir  Abu 
l-Kasim  Ibn  al-Maghribi   I  ,  where  he  says. 

When  the  lips  of  the  flowers  on  the  hills  and  those  of  our  mortal,  beauties  were 
smiling.  I  asked  my  friend  which  were  the  fairest  to  the  sight:  "I  know  not,"  said  he; 
'•  all  of  them  are  anlhemis  blossoms  (2)." 

A  similar  thought  is  expressed  in  the  following  lines,  attributed  to  Hthal  Allah 
Ibn  Sana  M-Mulk,  a  poet  whose  life  will  be  found  in  this  work  : 

I  hesitated,  thinking  the  teeth  [of  my  bttovtd)  Sulaima  to  be  anthemis  buds,  and  taking 
these  for  teeth.  I  therefore  kissed  them  all,  to  dispel  my  doubts ;  and  every  person  who 
feels  earnest  !  in  such  matter  t)  would  do  the  same. 

In  one  of  his  eulogistic  passages  he  has  surpassed  all  competition,  where  he 
savs  : 
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His  gift*  are  ample;  yet  he  thinks  them  small,  though  the  copious  rains  of  autumn  are 
shamed  {by  their  abuiuiaurr).  Compared  with  the  Iwncficcnce  which  he  sheds  around, 
the  swollen  cloud  would  be  called  a  vapour,  and  oceans,  rivulets. 

He  composed  a  most  beautiful  elegy  on  the  loss  of  his  son,  who  died  a  boy;  4»« 
and  I  am  only  prevented  from  giving  it  here  because  people  say  that  it  brings  ill 
luck;  but  as  two  of  the  \crses,  descriptive  of  envious  men,  contain  an  unusual 
(friii  elegant)  idea;  1  shall  insert  them  : 

I  pity  those  who  envy  me,  because  hatred  burns  within  their  bosoms.  They  see  tiod  s 
kindness  towards  me.  and  thus  their  eyes  are  in  paradise  whilst  their  hearts  are  in  hell. 

In  the  same  piece  he  thus  expresses  his  contempt  for  the  world  : 

It  is  composed  of  turbid  elements,  yet  you  hope  to  find  it  free  from  dregs  and  lees  !  He 
who  requires  of  time  what  is  contrary  to  its  nature,  is  as  the  man  who  seeks  in  w  ater  for 
a  brand  of  fire.  He  who  expects  what  is  impossible,  builds  his  hopes  on  the  brink  of  a 
tottering  sand-bank. 

Ill  this  piece  also  he  says  : 

I  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  foes,  but  he  [whom  I  hare  lott)  sojourns  near  his  lord;  how 
different  that  neighbourhood  from  mine!  The  parching  heat  which  consumes  my  heart 
has  changed  my  hair  to  grey,  and  this  light  colour  is  the  flam?  of  that  inward  fire. 

The  idea  expressed  in  the  last  verse  is  taken  from  a  piece  by  Abu  iNasr  Said 
as-Shah,  where  he  says  : 

"  Thy  cheeks,"  said  she,  "  are  darkened  with  hair,  and  that  spoils  the  fairest  laces 
I  replied:  "Thou  hast  kindled  a  fire  in  my  heart,  and  the  smoke  has  settled  on  my 


The  following  verses  belong  to  one  of  his  long  kasidux: 

How  often  have  I  warned  you  against  the  land  of  HijAz,  for  its  gazelles  mindrnt  are 
accustomed  to  make  its  lions  [herott)  their  prey.  You  wished  to  pursue  the  hinds  CI  of 
HijAz;  but,  unfavoured  by  fate,  'twas  you  who  became  their  prey. 

One  of  his  best-known  pieces  is  this: 

In  the  company  of  noble-minded  men  there  is  always  room  for  another;  friendship,  il 
is  true,  renders  difficulties  easy.  A  house  may  be  too  small  for  eight  persons,  yet  friend- 
ship will  make  it  hold  a  ninth 
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A  line  verse  from  one  of  his  kattdat  is  the  following  . 

If  Time,  who  is  the  father  of  mortals,  treats  you  ill,  reproach  not  then  his  children 
when  they  do  the  same. 

"  Al-Tihanii  arrived  secretly  in  Egypt  with  a  great  number  of  letters  which 
"  he  was  bearing  to  the  Ban  A  Hurra  from  Hassan  Ihn  Mufarrij  '-'i)  Ihn  Daghfal 
44  al-Badawi  (5  ;  and  being  arrested,  he  represented  himself  as  a  meml>er  of  the 
44  tribe  of  Tamim.  On  a  closer  examination,  he  was  discovered  to  be  at-Tihami 
M  the  poet,  and  they  cast  him  into  the  prison  of  Cain)  called  Khazdna  tal-Bunftd. 
44  This  occurred  on  the  25th  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  W  June,  A.  D.  1025). 
44  On  the  9th  of  the  first  Jumada  in  the  same  year,  he  was  put  to  death  secretly, 
44  in  the  place  where  he  was  confined.  He  was  of  a  tawny  complexion."  I 
extracted  the  foregoing  passage  from  an  historical  work  by  a  native  of  Egypt,  in 
which  he  gives  an  account,  day  hy  day,  of  the  events  which  passed  in  that  coun- 
try. I  have  seen  only  one  volume  of  it,  and  do  not  know  how  many  it  con- 
400  sisted  of. —  Some  time  after  at-Tihami's  death,  he  was  seen  in  a  dream  G  hy 
one  of  his  friends,  who  asked  him  how  God  had  treated  him?  to  which  he 
replied:  44  He  has  pardoned  me."  — " For  which  of  your  deeds?"  said  the  friend. 
— 44  For  having  said  in  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  a  little  l>oy  of  mine  : 

'  I  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  foes,  but  he  sojourns  near  his  Lord;  how  different  that 
'  neighbourhood  from  mine !'  " 

— Tilulmi  is  the  relative  adjective  derived  from  Tihdinu,  a  name  given  to  Mekka. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  blessed  Prophet  was  surnamed  al-Tihdmi.  The  same 
name  is  also  given  to  the  mountains  and  other  regions  which  form  the  exten- 
sive province  between  Hijaz  and  the  frontiers  of  Yemen.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  from  the  city  or  from  the  province  that  the  poet  took  his  surname. 

■V  See  vol.1.  page  430. 

2.  The  dower  or  Ihe  anlberoU  being  whit*,  Arabic  poeU  compare  ladies  Icclh  lo  it. 
■;3)  For  JuL«e  ^  read  -Vw. 
V  I  follow  lb*  orthography  or  Ihe  autograph. 

(5  The  Arabic  tribe  of  the  Baoo  Korra  inhabited  the  provinc*  of  liarka  and  look  up  »rro«  for  Aba  Hak*M 
ilic  Omaiyidc,  when  he  attempted  lo  cipcl  the  FaUmitc*  from  Egypt  See  an  account  of  thii  revolt  in  M.  df 
Sary's  Expat*  ,lt  ihittoire  «Vi  Druui.  torn.  I.  p.  ccrwii  rt  «ea.    It  wa«  their  fonner  hostility  to  al-llakim 
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which  now  induced  Ilasaan  Ihn  Mufarrij,  the  chii-r  of  the  tribe  of  Tai.  lo  rourl  their  alliance  against  that 
khalifs  son.  ai-Zabir;  at-Tihami  was  (he  secret  agent  in  this  affair,  which  totally  failed.    Hassan  had  already 
revolted  against  aMUkim  some  year*  before.    See  Orusci.  p.cccl. 
i6'  See  vol.1.  p.W,  note(7'. 


IBN  NUBAKHT  THE  POET. 

Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali  Urn  Ahmad  Ibn  INiihakht,  a  good  pool,  but  unkindlv  used 
by  fortune,  led  a  life  of  uninterrupted  misery  and  privation,  and  died  at  Misr  in 
the  month  of  Shaaban,  A.H.  VI G  October,  A.D.  1025  .  He  was  interred  at  the 
expense  of  the  Wtb  and  poet  Wali  ad-Dawlat  Abu  Muhammad  Ahmad  Ibn  Ali, 
suraamed  Ibn  Khairan,  who  was  recorder  of  the  diplomas  and  commissions  issued 
by  az-Zahir  Ibn  al-Hakim,  sovereign  of  Egypt.  He  also  left  a  small  volume  of 
poetry,  in  which  are  found  these  well-known  lines  : 

You  listen  to  slanderers  traducing  me,  and  you  hold  mc  in  such  slight  esteem  that  win 
contradict  not  their  false  reports.  But  were  thy  image  to  visit  me  in  the  sweetest  of 
dreams  and  slander  thee,  I  should  even  renounce  sleep ! 

I  mention  Ibn  Khairan  here,  without  allotting  him  a  separate  article,  because 
the  dale  of  his  death  is  unknown  to  me,  and  in  this  work  I  confined  my  notice 
to  persons  the  time  of  whose  decease  is  ascertained.  — I  have  since  discovered  an 
account  of  his  life,  with  some  extracts  from  his  poetry,  in  the  Tabakdt  as-Shuaiti 
of  the  vizir  Abu  Saad  Amid  ad-Dawlat  (I)  :  "  He  was  a  handsome  young  man,' 
says  this  writer,  "and  intelligence  of  his  death  was  brought  to  us  in  the  month 
**  of  Ramadan,  A.  II.  431  (May-June,  A.  D.  1040)."  I  became  acquainted  with 
this  passage  when  at  Cairo,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  674  (A.D.  1270  . 

(I)  See  note  (S).  page  311  of  ihi»  volume. 
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SARI  ATMHI.A 


AIm'i  1-1  lasun  Ali  llui  Abd  al-Wahid,  a  jurisconsult  of  Baghdad  and  a  pool  of 
i  onsiderahle  reputation,  was  generally  known  by  the  appellations  of  Sari  ad-Dila 
the  slain  by  blandishments  ,  Kalil  al-Tihawnshi  (the  victim  of  sudden  misfortunes  , 
and  Zii  "r-Ilakaatain  (the  afflicted  irith  double  madness  1  .  Ar-Rashid  Abu  'I- 
Hn.sain  Ahmad  Ihn  a/-/.nbair,  the  same  whose  life  has  been  given  vol.  I.  pA  V.)), 
names  him  in  the  Kitdb  al-Jindn,  and  then  says:  "In  poetry  he  trod  the  same 
"  path  as  Abu  r-Bakaniak  vol.  I.  p.  I  10  '.,  and  a  humorous  kasida  was  roin- 
"  posed  by  him,  the  concluding  verse  of  which  is  such  that,  if  he  had  never 
"  made  another  on  the  same  subject,  il  would  have  Sufficed  to  place  him  in  the 

highest  degree  of  eminence  and  obtain  for  him  the  palm  of  victory.  It  is  the 
"  following . 

•  He  who  has  missed  nc(|iiiriii|;  either  knowledge  m  riches  is  on  a  level  with  the  do(;s. 

.-HMI  "  lie  came  to  Egypt,  A.  H.  41*2  A.  D.  lOvM-'J  ,  and  celebrated  the  praises  of 
"  the  khaiif  az-Zahir  li-Izaz  din  Illah."  I  rend,  in  a  copy  of  his  collected 
poetical  works,  that  his  Sari  ad-DihVs)  names  were  Abu  l-llasan  Muhammad  Ihn 
Ahd  al-Wahid  al-Kassar  al-Basri  the  fuller  of  Basra  ;  God  best  knows  w  hich  of 
ii*  is  right !  This  {>oct  died  suddenly,  A. II.  'i\'2  A.I).  IO'2l-'2  ,  of  an  obstruction 
of  the  w  indpipe,  which  took  him  at  the  house  of  the  Sharif  al-Bat'hai  "2  .  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  occurred  at  Misr  Old  Cairo  ,  for  I  took  the  date  of  his 
death  from  the  diary  of  which  1  have  spoken  in  the  life  of  at-Tihami  seep.  318  . 
My  opinion  is  continued  also  by  Ihn  az-Zubair's  statement  that  became  to  Egypt 
in  that  very  year.    It  was  of  him  that  Abu  1-Ala  says  in  one  of  his  |>oems  : 

Thou  wast  called  Sdri  the  ramjuithrr;  but  this  word  underwent  the  iutensitive  permu- 
tation and  assumed  the  limn  of  fail  (.1  . 

In  the  piece  from  which  this  line  is  taken,  Abu  !-\la  excuses  himself  for  not 
furnishing  Sari  ad-Dila  with  wine  and  other  requisites  for  a  social  party,  but 
informs  him  that  he  has  sent  him  a  small  sum  to  defray  the  expenses. 
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1  These  were  probably  admired  eiprestions  which  frol  occurred  in  hi*  verse*  and  were  then  applied  to 
him  by  ihe  public  as  surnames.  For  a  similar  reason  the  poet  Muslim  lbn  al-Walld  was  turnamed  Ihe  ran- 
</«i»Ard  fry  Ihe  fair.    Sec  vol.  I.  of  this  work.  p.  23.  note  .3}. 

,2)  It  must  be  remarked  here  that  lbn  khalltkan  is  mistaken  in  *uppo»ing  this  verse  to  have  been  addressed 
to  ihe  poet  Sort  ad-Dild,  for  it  appear*  from  the  text  of  Abu  'l-Ala's  poem,  and  from  the  commentary,  that 
the  person  to  whom  he  wrote  bore  the  surname  of  Aarl  al-Bain  As  for  the  verse  itself,  it  contains  an  allu- 
sion which  can  be  best  understood  by  persons  acquainted  with  the  native  sysicm  of  Arabic  grammar.  The 
meaning  is  equivalent  to  lhl> :  "You  were  called  the  vanftiOAer  «<lri;  because  your  amusing  coii- 

•  versation  vanquished  the  pains  of  absence  al  fco.ni  felt  by  disconsolate  lovers.    But  that  name 

"  assumed  the  intensitive  form,  characterised,  in  grammar,  by  the  type  fail  [^^auS),  and  it  thus  became  sari 
»jsj~c  Ihe  great  vanquuher)."    It  must  be  observed  that  stirl  signifies  both  vanquisher  and  vanquished ; 

Abu  't-AU  ukes  it  here  in  the  former  meaning,  but  the  commentary  on  his  work*  informs  u*  that  it  was  a  mere 
lictneo  oil  tn£  psj r w^ cii Hi *?       raidc  Sfi t-l  £Mi~J$(iitit  ^bpfi  Applied  to  i^iib  | 
by  the  pains  of  )  abiente. 


SURR-DURR. 

The  rdi*  and  kdtib  (I  Abu  Mansur  Ali  lbn  al-Hasan  lbn  Ali  lbn  al-Fadl,  gene- 
rally known  by  surname  of  Surr-Durr,  was  one  of  the  mosl  eminent  |x>ets  <>l 
his  time.  He  combined  in  bis  compositions  excellence  of  expression  with  beauty 
of  thought,  and  his  verses  bear  the  stamp  of  grace  and  brilliancy.  His  collected 
poetical  works  form  a  small  volume,  and  how  exquisitely  has  he  said  in  one  of 
these  kasidas: 

We  ask  how  are  the  ferns  of  Najd  2  ,  but  the  w  illow  of  the  sands  3  knows  best  w  hat 
we  mean.  The  mask  is  now  thrown  off,  and  we  care  no  longer  whether  we  name  thee 
openly  or  designate  thee  by  a  surname  ('»).  Nay,  were  I  to  exclaim  :  O  Sulaima  1  people 
would  tell  me  that  I  only  mean  Lubaina.  How  dear  to  me  is  thy  image,  visiting  my 
dreams  and  pouring  forth  illusions  and  false  happiness  from  the  cup  of  sleep.  Through- 
out Ihe  night  my  eyelids  were  its  steed ;  why  then  should  it  complain  to  thee  of  fatigue 
and  pain  (ol .  Thus,  by  night  w e  seemed  never  to  have  parted,  and  by  day  never  to  ha*  e 
met 

In  describing  his  grey  hairs  he  says: 

I  weep  not  the  departure  of  my  youth,  but  I  weep  because  my  appointed  lime  draws 

near.  Hair  are  the  leaves  of  the  human  tree,  and  when  they  wither,  the  branches  are 
■won  dried  up. 

vol.  II  ill 
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Speaking  of  a  dark-complexioned  girl,  he  has  the  following  pretty  thought . 

I  loved  her  for  her  darkness  and  smoothness;  the  dark  spot  of  my  heart  6)  was  an 
image  of  her  colour.  It  was  only  to  resemble  her  that  the  full  moon  ever  consented  to 
suffer  an  eclipse.    It  is  in  honour  of  her  that  the  epochs  of  time  are  dated  by  nights  (71. 

His  father's  avarice  procured  him  the  nickname  of  Surr-Baar  ,bag  of  dung), 
hut  the  son,  having  unexpectedly  displayed  a  superior  talent  for  poetry,  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Surr-Durr  bag  of  pearls).  A  poet  of  that  age,  and  whose 
life  we  shall  give,  Abu  Jaafar  Masud  al-Rayadi,  attacked  him  in  these  lines 

iHH  For  his  avarice  your  father  was  named  Bag  of  Dung :  but  you  ungratefully  scatter 

abroad  what  he  treasured  up,  and  call  it  poetry. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  this  satirist  is  unjust,  for  Surr-Durr's  poetry  is 
charming;  hut  an  enemy  cares  not  what  he  says.  Surr-Durr  lost  his  life  acci- 
dentally A.  H.  /»G5  (A.  D.  1072-3  ;  a  pitfall  for  taking  lions  had  been  dug  ai  a 
village  on  the  road  to  Khorasan,  and  into  this  he  fell.  He  was  horn  somewhat 
earlier  than  the  year  400  A.  D.  1009;.  We  shall  speak  of  him  again  in  the  life 
of  the  vizir  Fakhr  ad-Daw  la  t  Muhammad  Ihn  Jahir. 

1)  From  (be  titles  of  riiii  and  kdtib  I  should  infer  thai  Surr-Ihirr  held  a  high  place  in  the  civil  scrviir. 

(Si  The  province  of  Najd  is  the  Arcadia  or  the  Arabic  poem.  A*  the  nomadic  Arabs  emplojed  a  specie*  ol 
fern  in  covering  their  huts  and  closing  the  chinks,  the  word  is  often  uaed  by  the  poets  to  designate  the  dwell- 
ings of  a  friendly  tribe  and  aluo  those  » ho  reside  in  them. 

{3t  The  *4llo*  oflh.  sand,;  a  slender-s. aisled  Arab  maiden  living  with  her  tribe  in  the  desert. 

ii)  Lovers  nude  it  a  point  of  discretion  not  lo  tell  who  their  mistress  was. 

[5j  "  Cette  image  elail  censec  venir  de  la  part  de  la  majlressc  pour  avoir  des  nouvelles  de  1'amani."  Notirr 

6)  The  Mosltma  suppose  that  there  is  a  black  spot  or  slain  in  the  centre  of  the  hewl.-lhe  sign,  il  serins 
<>f  original  sin. 

(7)  In  Arabic  dates  it  is  not  the  day.  but  the  night  of  the  month  which  is  assigned. 
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AL-BAKHARZI. 

AM  'l-Hasan  AH  lbn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abi  't-Taiyib  al-Bakharzi,  an  illus- 
trious poet,  was  the  pearl  of  his  age  for  talent  and  genius,  and  bore  away  the 
palm  in  prose  and  verse.  When  a  young  man,  he  studied  the  Shafitc  system  or 
jurisprudence,  and  attended  with  assiduity  the  lectures  of  Abu  Muhammad  al- 
Juwaini,  the  father  of  the  Imam  al-Haramain ;  he  next  cultivated  the  art  of 
penmanship,  and  obtained  occasional  employment  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state.  He  passed  his  life  in  an  alternation  of  riches  and  poverty,  and  expe- 
rienced surprising  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  his  travels  and  sojournings.  His 
taste  for  literature  having  prevailed  over  his  inclination  for  the  law,  he 
gained  the  reputation  of  an  elegant  scholar,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the  double 
task  of  learning  Traditions  respecting  the  Prophet  and  of  composing  verses.  He 
drew  up  a  continuation  to  ath-Thaalihi's  Yatima  tad-Dahr,  and  entitled  it  [himyat 
tnl-Katr  tea  Osra  tahl  il-Asr  statue  of  the  palace,  and  the  essence  extracted  from  our 
contemporaries').  This  work,  which  includes  a  greal  number  (of  poet*},  received 
a  supplement,  entitled  Wishdh  ad-Dumya  (girdle  of  the  statue),  from  the  pen  of 
Abu  l-Hasan  Ali  lbn  Zaid  al-Baihaki:  it  is  thus  that  as-Samani  gives  the  au- 
thor's name  in  his  treatise,  the  Zail,  or  Supplement  (1),  but  Imad  ad-din,  in  his 
Khartda,  calls  him  Sharaf  ad-din  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  al-Hasan  al-Baihaki. 
The  latter  writer  gives  also  some  extracts  from  his  poems  (2).  The  dmdn,  or 
collection  of  al-Bakharzi's  poetical  works,  forms  a  large  volume,  and  the  majority 
of  the  pieces  is  very  good.    An  original  idea  of  his  is  the  following  : 

I  complain  of  the  wounds  (inflicted  on  my  heart)  by  tbo*e  cheeks  which  are  encircled  b> 
scorpions  {ringlet*;  {3).  I,  who  have  a  father  living,  weep  for  Ihe  pearls  of  thy  mouth  ; 
how  then  can  it,  whic  h  is  an  orphan  [an  exquitite  object),  be  always  smiling  ? 

Describing  an  intense  frost,  he  says: 

How  many  have  been  the  true  believers  who,  torn  by  the  claws  of  winter,  envied  the 
inhabitant!*  of  hell !  Rehold  the  water-fowl  in  their  nestling-places,  ready  to  prefer  the 
heal  of  the  fire  and  the  spit  1  If  you  throw  op  into  the  air  the  drops  which  remain  in 
your  wine-cup,  they  will  return  to  you  hardened  into  beads  of  cornelian.  O  you  that 
possess  the  two  woods  V)  1  neglect  them  not,  but  let  music  strike  up  from  one  and  flamv 
from  the  other  (5 
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One  of  his  pieces  contains  the  following  passage  : 


O  Thou  who  hast  disclosed  the  brightness  of  morning  from  the  pearly  teeth  [of  my  be- 
8S02       tovtd),  and  caused  the  night  to  dwell  in  her  ringlets!  Thou  hast  made  me  the  slave  of 
an  idol  formed  by  thyself;  by  it  thou  hast  tempted  me,  and  long  hast  thou  excited  my 
sadness!  \o  wonder  that  the  fire  of  passion  consumeth  my  heart;  (MJ-)firo  is  the  meet 
desert  of  him  who  servelh  idols. 

Al-Rakharzi  was  murdered  at  Bakharz,  whilst  engaged  in  a  party  of  pleasure  ; 
this  occurred  in  the  month  of  Zu  '1-Kaada,  A.M.  467  (June-July,  A.D.  1075),  and 
the  crime  remained  unpunished. — Bdkharz  is  the  name  of  a  tract  of  country  near 
Naisapiir,  including  a  numher  of  villages  and  grounds  under  cultivation ;  it  has 
produced  many  eminent  men. 

I'D  See  vol.  II.  page  157. 

J)  Ibn  hlhallikan  quotes  here  two  ycrses  a>  a  specimen.    They  both  finiih  with  the  same  word  to  which  a 
different  meaning  is  giren  in  each  ca««.  but  their  profanity  and  indceence  repel  translation. 
13)  Sterol. I.  Introduction,  page  myi. 

it)  By  Iht  two  veood,  he  meant  firewood  and  a  lute,  which  in  Arabic  U  called  (Ac  wood  al-dd)  ;  whence  the 
F.uropean  name. 

;5)  Literally:  Strike  a  wood  and  burn  a  wood  [harrik  Man  tea  harrig  Man) 


IBIS  AFLAH  THE  POET. 

Abu  'l-Kasim  Ali  Ibn  Allah  al-Ahsi,  surnamed  Jamal  al-Mulk  i  the  beauty  of  the 
kingdom),  was  a  poet  of  considerable  reputation,  fully  justified  by  the  elegance  of 
his  genius,  the  beauty  of  his  eulogiums,  and  the  number  of  his  satires.  He  cele- 
brated the  praises  not  only  of  the  khalifs,  but  of  the  persons  holding  a  subordi- 
nate rank;  and  having  travelled  to  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  In- 
visited  the  princes  and  the  men  in  high  station  [obtaining  iolid  tokens  of  their  satis- 
faction m  return  for  his  panegyrics).  1  have  seen  the  ditrdn,  or  collection,  of  his 
poetical  works ;  it  is  a  middle-sized  volume,  drawn  up  by  himself  and  accom- 
panied by  an  introduction  and  a  postscript  of  his  own  composition.    He  there 
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mentions  the  precise  number  which  it  contains  of  verses  having  the  same  rhyme, 
and  the  whole  is  digested  with  much  care  and  attention.  I  extracted  from  it  the 
following  lines  in  which  he  addresses  his  beloved  : 

0  thou  who  knowest  not  the  force  of  that  love  which  torments  nie — who  conceives!  not 
my  fruitless  pin*  and  sufferings  1  Thou  showest  equal  indifference  towards  the  lover 
captivated  by  thy  charms  (1}.  and  him  whose  heart  is  free  from  thy  power  and  without  a 
wound.  Had  I  known  that  thy  character  was  such,  I  bad  not  rejected  my  friend's  ad- 
vice when  he  warned  me  against  thee.  It  was  never  my  intention  to  forget  thee,  till 
forced  thereto  by  the  excess  of  thy  cruelty. 

On  a  girl  who  was  far  from  being  handsome  : 

It  was  not  because  I  disliked  the  handsome  and  preferred  the  ugly  that  I  loved  her  with 
a  passion  so  fantastic  ;  but  I  was  too  jealous  to  love  a  fair  one,  seeing  that  all  men  love 
the  fair. 

Ibn  al-Motazz  (vol.  II.  p.  41)  has  the  following  lines  on  a  similar  subject  : 

My  heart  leans  from  this  one  to  that  one,  and  sees  nothing  to  dislike;  it  is  passionate- 
for  beauty,  as  it  should  be;  but  it  pities  her  bereft  of  charms,  and  loves  her  (2  . 

On  a  girl  who  was  lame,  by  lbn  Allah  . 

How  dearly  1  cherish  her  whom  I  perceive  there  wavering  in  her  gait !  what  stiffness, 
yet  what  freedom  in  her  movements  (3)  1  Her  beauty  raises  envy,  and  they  say  she  halts ; 
but  handsome  persons  are  always  envied.  She  is  a  branch  [of  trillow),  and  the  beautv 
of  a  tender  branch  is  in  its  bending. 

The  following  lines  were  addressed  by  him  to  a  great  man  whose  porter  had 
refused  him  admittance  : 

1  am  grateful  to  your  porter  for  refusing  to  admit  me,  and  I  leave  to  others  whom 
he  has  repulsed  the  task  of  abusing  him.  For  he  has  rendered  me  a  service  which 
merits  my  highest  praise;  he  saved  me  from  a  rude  reception  and  from  your  inordinate  80S 

His  compositions  abound  with  striking  passages.  He  died  at  Baghdad  on 
Thursday,  the  second  of  Shaaban,  A.  H.  535  (March,  A.  D.  I  141),  aged  sixty-four 
years,  three  months  ,and  fourteen  days.  Some  place  his  death  a  year,  or  two  years, 
later.    He  was  interred  on  the  west  side  (of  the  Tigri*  \  in  the  Koraish  cemetery.— 
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Abti  r^—*)  means  belonging  to  Abs;  a  number  of  tribes  bear  this  name,  and  I 
know  not  to  which  of  them  Ibn  Aflah  belonged.  This  surname  is  sometimes 
.•onfounded  with  that  of  Ami  '  derived  from  Am,  which  is  also  the  name 

of  a  tribe. 

1!  The  autograph  ha*  o£  iuM.vkI  of  Jj 

(2  lirre  Die  following  p«sage  has  been  inserted  In  (he  margin  of  It*  autograph:  "And  *  ver*e  of  his 
'■  wliieh  U  currently  known  is  the  following,  from  one  of  his  poeins: 

"  On  the  dav  in  which  we  parted  nl  the  tamarisks  of  Mint,  our  teparation  was  without  our  will.'' 

Ijuuj  ^f\j>  j*?  fj*  ^    '-^  ^-M' 
3   Literally  :  And  from  her  flexibility  she  is  untied  and  knotted. 


IBN  Ml  S  HIR  AL-MAUS1LI. 

Abu  l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Abi  1-Wafa  Saad  Ibn  Al.i  l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  AIhI  al-Wahid 
Ibn  Abd  al-Kahir  Ihn  Ahmad  Ibn  Mus'hir  al-Mausili  native  of  Mosul  ,  surnamed 
Muhaddab  ad-din,  was  an  excellent  poet  and  held  a  high  rank  under  govern- 
ment, having  successively  filled  the  gr  eater  part  of  the  places  connected  with  the 
.itlministration  of  Mosul.  He  composed  panegyrics  on  the  khalifs,  the  princes, 
and  the  emirs.  I  met  with  the  collection  of  his  poetical  works  forming  two  vo- 
lumes, and  in  it  he  mentions  that  he  was  born  at  the  town  of  Aamid.  A  fine 
jmssage  from  his  poetry  is  the  following,  in  which  he  describes  a  panther  : 

When  the  sun  was  styled  al-GUasAla  (tht  gaulU),  he  bribed  this  panther  with  a 
body  .;t,  of  the  same  colour  as  his  light ;  and  the  roes  of  the  desert  (jave  him  spots  from 
the  pupils  of  their  eyes,  to  induce  him  to  live  in  peace  (2j  with  them  and  spare  their 
lives.    And  yet.  quiet  as  he  is,  they  never  ap|>ear  in  his  sight  without  trembling. 

The  idea  of  these  verses  is  taken  from  a  kasida  composed  by  the  emir  Abu 
Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  as-Sarraj  as-Suri,  a  contem|>orarv  poet. 
The  passage  to  which  we  allude  is  the  following  .- 
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His  daws  are  rough,  and  ho  bears  in  his  mouth  and  paws  the  qualities  of  the  sword 
and  the  pliant  spear.  The  night  and  the  day  rivalled  in  adorning  him;  they  arrayed 
him  in  a  garment  spotted  with  eyes,  and  the  sun,  since  the  time  he  was  named  the  ijaxdh. 
never  appears  in  his  sight  without  apprehension. 

The  following  verses  were  addressed  by  Ibn  Mus'hir  to  a  person  of  rank  . 

When  you  complain  in  anguish,  all  on  earth  complain,  and  the  suffering  is  general 
from  East  to  West;  for  you  are  a  heart  to  the  body  of  the  epoch,  and  the  body  cannot 
be  well  when  the  heart  is  sick. 

The  following  relation  of  a  very  singular  coincidence  is  given  by  as-Samani  on 
the  authority  of  Abu  'l-Fath  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Abi  1-Ghanaim  Muhammad 
Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abd  al-Ghaffar,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  al- 
Ukhwat  al-Baii,  who  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a  Mtib.  44  I  saw  in  a 
44  dream,"  said  Abu  'l-Fath,  "  a  person  who  recited  these  verses  : 

'  And  stranger  still  than  my  patience  {under  afflirium)  was  to  see  the  camel  depart  w  ith 
4  thy  well-girthed  litter,  and  able  to  support  its  burden  ;  and  I  bear  enclosed  within 
«  my  curbed  ribs  an  ardent  passion  unabating,  and  an  assumed  patience  completely 
'  broken.' 

44  On  awaking  I  made  it  my  business  to  inquire  respecting  the  author  of  these  304 
44  verses,  but  could  find  no  person  capable  of  giving  me  that  information  ;  it 
"  happened,  however,  that  some  years  afterwards,  Abu  1-llasan  Ibn  Mus'hir 
41  stopped  at  my  house  as  a  guest,  and  one  evening,  our  conversation  fell  on  the 
44  subject  of  dreams.  I  then  related  to  him  the  dream  which  I  had,  and  repeated 
44  the  verses  :  4  By  Allah  !'  exclaimed  he,  4  these  verses  belong  to  a  piece  of  my 
44  composition."  He  then  proceeded  to  recite  me  this  passage  from  one  of  hi- 
44  kattdas: 

•When  the  tongue  of  tears  declares  the  secret  of  love,  the  feelings  enclosed  within 

•  the  bosom  arc  concealed  no  longer.  On  the  evening  she  bade  me  farewell,  I  knew 
'  not,  by  Allah  1  whether  the  doves  of  the  valley  were  cooing  with  sorrow  or  with  joy. 

•  I  think  of  thee  and  reproach  the  active  camels  for  our  separation ;  I  ask  every  wind 
'  which  blows  to  tell  me  how  thou  art,  and  I  bear  enclosed  within  my  curbed  ribs  no 
'  ardent  passion  unabating,  and  an  assumed  patience  completely  broken.' 

44  We  were  much  struck  with  xiw  coincidence,  and  the  rest  of  our  night  was 
44  passed  in  literary  discussions."—  Ibn  Mus'hir  died  inwards  the  end  of  the 
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month  of  Safar,  A.H.  543  (July,  A.D.  1U8).  TheMftft  Imad  ad-din,  however, 
mentions  in  his  Khartda  that  his  death  occurred  in  the  year  546. 

I  The  autograph  has  Lu-a. 
2i  Krail  LJLj. 


I  UN  AS-SAATI. 

Abu  l-Hasan  Ali  Ihn  Rustum  lbn  Hardiiz,  surnamed  Baha  ad-din  (tplendour 
of  religion),  and  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  lbn  as-Saati  (1),  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  band  of  the  modern  poets.  He  left  two  dtwdm,  or  collections 
of  his  poems,  one  in  two  volumes,  filled  with  pieces  of  the  highest  excellence, 
and  the  other  forming  a  small  volume  and  entitled  Mukattadt  an-Ntl  (the  crouing- 
plarex  of  the  Nile).    From  the  latter  I  extract  the  following  passage  : 

()  the  happy  day  and  night  we  passed  at  Suyut!  lime,  in  its  blind  vicissitudes,  will 
never  again  bring  about  the  like.  The  night  was  in  its  youth,  yet  its  head  was  hoary  in 
the  moonlight ;  the  dew-drops  were  strung  on  the  branches,  like  orient  pearls,  and  fell 
to  the  ground  when  touched  by  the  zephyr.  The  birds  chanted;  the  lake  was  their 
book,  the  hreexe  wrote  the  lines,  and  the  cloud-drops  pointed  the  letters. 

The  metaphor  is  here  perfectly  wrought  out  in  every  point. — I  shall  now  give 
another  extract  from  the  same  work  : 

We  landed  at  a  meadow  clothing  the  rugged  soil  with  herbage,  and  offering  pasture 
to  our  eyes  and  to  our  souls.  Reclining  in  the  shade,  I  admired  the  beauties  of  the 
place,  whilst  the  perfumes  were  borne  around  on  the  breath  of  the  flowers,  and  my  com- 
panion swore  (2;  that  the  [cltar]  sky  was  of  amber,  the  [blooming]  groves,  of  jewels,  and 
thi'  (tmouth)  meadow,  of  silk.  The  [red]  anemonies  smiled,  and  the  (white)  anlhcmis  blos- 
som wished  to  kiss  them,  although  the  narcissus  was  looking  on.  That  seemed  a  cheek, 
thi*  a  mouth  (3i  striving  to  press  it,  and  there  were  the  eyes  (i)  always  watching  them. 

The  [M>etry  of  lbn  as-Saati  abounds  with  charming  ideas.  I  learned  from  his 
sou,  at  Cairo,  that  he  died  in  that  city  on  Thursday,  the  23rd  of  Ramadan,  A.H. 
tiOA  April,  A.  D.  1028  ,  at  the  age  of  fifty-fine  years,  six  months,  and  twelve 
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days,  and  that  he  was  buried  at  the  Toot  of  Mount  Mukattani.  1  have  read  a 
note  on  him,  in  the  handwriting  of  some  learned  shaikh,  wherein  the  date  of  ihe 
death  corresponds  with  that  given  here,  but  he  says  that  he  lived  fortv-eight 
years,  seven  montlis,  and  twelve  days,  and  that  he  was  tarn  at  Damascus.  God  .M« 
best  knows  which  statement  is  true.  —  Suy<U  is  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt  Satd  ; 
some  pronouuee  this  name  Vty&t. 

tl;  lbn  u-Sdit  ilgoilie*  ion  of  Iht  elotkmaktr.  or  ton  of  Iht  dialitt. 

(1  Rod  ^^LaJ', 

(3  The  flower  of  the  anthem  is  ii  often  comparrd  lo  the  mouth,  because  il  U  ubite,  as  the  teeth  are. 

[4]  See  tbe  obaervalloM  on  the  norruna.  in  vol.  I.  tntrod.  p.  suvi. 


IBN  AL-AAMID1  THE  KADI. 

Abu  l-Fadail  Ali  lbn  Abi  l-Muzaflar  Yusuf  lbn  Ahmad  lbn  Muhammad  lbn 
Obaid  Allah  lbn  al-Husain  lbn  Ahmad  lbn  Jaafar  al-Aamidi  was  tarn  at  Wasit 
of  a  family  which  came  originally  from  Aamid  and  was  noted,  at  the  former 
place,  for  producing  transmitters  of  traditional  knowledge  and  men  of  piety  and 
integrity.  Having  proceeded  to  Baghdad,  he  there  devoted  some  time  to  ihe 
study  of  the  Shafite  system  of  jurisprudence  under  the  tuition  of  ihe  shaikh 
AbuTalibal-Mubaraklbnal-Mubarakl),  the  disciple  of  lbn  al-Khall  '2,  and 
l hen  under  Abu  'l-Kasim  Yaisb  lbn  Sadaka  al-Furati.  He  assisted  the  latter 
in  the  capacity  of  a  muid  repeater  ,  and  repealed,  in  his  name,  the  lessons 
which  he  had  received  from  him,  to  a  class  held  in  the  Thikatiya  college  ''A  ,  ai 
the  Gate  of  al-Azaj.  He  displayed  great  elegance  of  language  in  the  discussion 
of  doubtful  points,  and  he  knew  by  heart  a  considerable  quantity  of  Traditions 
which  he  had  learned  from  the  lips  of  numerous  teachers  at  Baghdad  and  other 
cities.  In  the  year  604,  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  Safar  September, 
A.  D.  1027  ,  he  was  appointed  lo  the  place  of  kadi  at  Wasit ;  he  arrived  there 
in  the  following  month,  and  was  ihen  entrusted  with  the  additional  duty  of  con- 
t  rolling  the  administration  of  the  cantons  which  form  the  dependencies  of  thai 
vol.  ii.  V2 
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city.  He  was  a  skilful  arithmetician  and  a  good  poet,  having  composed  these 
charming  verses,  which  are  now  so  widely  circulated  : 

Admire  that  passionate  lover !  ho  recals  to  mind  the  well  protected  park  (V)  and  sighs 
aloud;  he  hears  the  call  of  love  and  stops  bewildered.  The  nightingales  awaken  the 
trouble  of  his  heart,  and  his  pains,  now  redoubled,  drive  all  prudence  from  his  mind  (5). 
An  ardent  passion  excites  hits  complaints;  sadness  moves  him  to  tears;  his  old  affections 
awake, but  these  were  never  dormant.  His  friends  say  that  his  fortitude  has  failed ;  but 
the  very  mountain  of  Yalamlam  (C)  would  groan,  or  sink  oppressed,  under  such  a  weight 
of  love.  Think  not  that  compulsion  will  lead  him  to  forget  her;  willingly  he  accepted 
the  burden  of  love  ;  how  then  could  he  cast  it  off  against  his  will? — O  Otba,  faultless 
in  thy  charms!  be  indulgent,  be  kind,  for  thy  lover's  sickness  has  reached  its  height. 
By  thee  the  willow  of  the  hill  was  taught  to  wave  its  branches  with  grace,  when  thy 
form,  robed  in  beauty,  first  appeared  before  it.  Thou  hast  lent  thy  tender  glances  to 
the  gazelles  of  the  desert,  and  therefore  the  fairest  object  to  be  seen  is  the  eye  of  the 
antelope.  Sick  with  the  pains  of  love,  bereft  of  sleep  and  confounded,  I  should  never 
have  outlived  my  nights,  unless  revived  by  the  appearance  of  thy  favour,  deceitful  as  it 
was  (7  .  These  four  shall  witness  the  sincerity  of  my  attachment :  tears,  melancholy,  a 
mind  deranged,  and  care,  my  constant  visitor;  could  Yarbul  feel  this  last,  it  would 
become  like  as-Suha  (8).  Some  reproach  me  for  loving  thee,  but  I  am  not  to  be  re- 
claimed ;  others  bid  me  forbear,  but  I  heed  them  not.  They  tell  thee  that  I  desire  thee 
for  thy  beauty;  bow  very  strange!  and  where  is  the  beauty  which  is  not  an  object  of 
desire?  For  thee  I  am  the  most  loving  of  lovers;  none,  I  know,  are  like  me  fin  *i'n- 
rtrity)  or  like  thee  in  beauty. 

He  has  left  other  poems  equally  remarkable  for  tenderness  of  sentiment.  1 
have  given  the  foregoing  verses  as  his,  because  I  found  them  attributed  to  him ; 
306  hut  am  unable  to  verify  the  fact.  I  have  discovered,  however,  in  my  rough  notes, 
that  a  person  called  Ihn  al-Aamidi  the  poet  died  A.H.  551  A.D.  1 1 56-7),  and  thai 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  al-Gbazzi  'vol.  I.  p.  38}  and  al-Arrajani  vol.  I.  p.  1 34  , 
hut  I  am  unable  to  determine  his  real  name  and  patronymic  so  as  to  identify  him. 
The  author  whom  I  copied  merely  says  that  he  was  a  native  of  an-Nil,  the  village 
in  Irak  so  called,  and  that  he  died,  aged  upwards  of  ninety  years.  Il  is  therefore 
possible  that  he  may  l»e  the  author  of  the  piece  inserted  al>ovc,  but  il  is  equally 
possible  that  it  may  have  heen  composed  by  him  whose  life  is  here  given ;  I  am 
inclined,  however,  to  adopt  the  former  opinion,  because  Abu  1-Fadail  Ibn  al-Aa- 
midi, the  kadi  of  Wash  was  a  jurisconsult,  and  the  other  is  designated  as  a  poet. — 
Abu  'l-Fadail  was  born  at  Wash, on  the  '25th  of  Zu  '1-Hijja,  A.  H.  559  November, 
A.  D.  1 164),  and  he  died  in  the  same  city  on  the  eve  of  Monday,  the  3rd  of  the 
1st  Rahi,  A.  H.  608  August,  A.  D.  1211).  The  funeral  prayer  was  said  over 
him  the  next  morning,  and  he  was  interred  outside  the  city,  near  the  graves  of 
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his  father  and  family.  — We  have  already  stated  (vol.  II.  p.  237)  that  A&midi 
means  belonging  to  Admid. 


(11  AM  Tttib  al-Mubartk  Ibn  al-Mub*rak  al-Karkhi  [a  native  of  Cart  A)  i>  generally  known  at  the  Dittiplt 
af  Ibn  al-Khalt,  under  who*  tuition  be  bad  ".tudled  tbe  doctrines  of  the  Shaflte  aert.  He  wrote  so  well  tbal 
apeeiea  of  character  which  U  railed  at  Khan  al-Mantnb,  and  of  which  mention  la  made  In  the  life  of  Ibn 

the  two  aorta  of  hand  called  Jomdr  ^U^L  and  Tkuluih  ^JU  that  be  fully  displayed  hU  talents  ;  bat  he 
wa»  ao  jettons  of  bia  akill  that.  In  (Tiring  fatnat  to  persona  who  asked  them  with  the  hopea  of  ihui  obtaining 
specimens  of  hia  writing,  he  broke  the  point  of  the  pen  before  using  it.  In  A.  H.  981  JA.D.  1188-0).  he  suc- 
ceeded Abft  T-Kbalr  al-KazwIni  a*  professor  at  the  JWsdmiya  college,  and  instructed  numerous  pupils  in  juris- 
prudence. It  ii  said  that  when  he  commenced  his  career,  he  uaed  to  play  on  the  lute,  and  considered  such  nn 
amusement  aa  blameless,  but  be  afterwards  renounced  it,  on  perceiving  ihot  he  had  become  proverbially  known 
m  a  good  lute-player.  He  then  cultivated  the  art  of  penmanship  till  he  surpassed  Ibn  al-Bawwab,  bnt  hav- 
ing conceived  a  dislike  for  such  an  occupation,  he  devoted  tbe  rest  of  his  days  to  study  He  died  in  tbe  month 
of  Zu  -l-Kaada.  A  II  583  December.  A.D.  1189',.  aged  eighty-two  years.-(To»n*dl  na-SAd/ryln.) 

I  shall  now  offer  some  observations  suggested  by  the  words  al-Khatt  al-Xant6b  which  occur  in  this  notice. 
That  no  uncertainty  may  remain  on  the  point  of  their  being  here  used  to  designate  a  particular  species  or 
written  character,  I  shall  reproduce  the  original  test: 

■'  And  he  wrote  the  monsatt  writing  till  it  was  said  or  him  that  be  surpassed  Ibn  al-Bawwab  in  that  art." 
In  Ibn  Khallikans  life  or  Ibn  al-Bawwab  [vol./l.  p.HSl  .  we  read  these  lines: 

,/JJ!  0L  Ut  ^  VJ-JI  JbJl  J  JJ, 

"  And  it  is  said  that  the  author  (or  inventor)  of  the  mantAb  writing  v>as  not  the  Abo  Ali  above-mentioned  ' 
Ad-Dahabi  says  in  his  fdrlM  aC-IMm,  MS.  No.  64ft,  folio  Ui  i-erso;  in  his  article  on  Ibn  Mukta  : 

SpirJjl  Ut  ^UjJJjJI  J.  g\  life  ^  ya-Jl  ^  J»  ^  J* 
"  Abft  Ali  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al-Hatau  Ibn  Mukia  the  viiir,  the  aathor  of  the  maniAb  writing." 

In  Abu  'l-Mahasin's  NqAn,  year  423.  we  find  Ibn  al-Bawwab  styled  "the  author  of  the  excellent  mun.06 
■«  writing"  ^'iJI  Wl  w-^Ls.    He  then  adds:  "  He  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in 

••  the  monad*  writing,  to  that  his  renown  spread  east  and  west."  He  employs  again  the  same  term  when 
speaking  of  Ibn  Mukla. 

It  appears  from  the**  passages  that  there  eiitled  a  particular  species  or  writing  called,  for  what  reason  I  can- 
not discover,  al-Mamib.  Ibn  Khalliktn  and  other  historians  say  that  Ibn  al-Bawwab  drew  it  from  the  style 
of  writing  used  by  tbe  people  or  Kufa,  and  the  perfection  to  which  he  brought  it  is  universally  attested  by  them. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  Ibn  Khallikln's  statement  which  can  lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  improved  character  Is 
the  same  as  that  which  is  now  called  ntwkhi  and  generally  employed  in  Arabic  manuscripts.  He  sayi,  it  is 
true,  that  it  is  Abo  '1-Haaan  Ibn  al-Bawwab's  system  which  is  still  followed,  or  as  the  original  test  has  it,  it 
it  on  hit  Zoom  they  tteave,  i.  e.  rAey  take  him  for  a  model.  But  it  cannot  be  logically  concluded  from  these 
words  that  the  nrtlAi  did  not  ciisl  before  his  time,  or  that  later  penmen  took  him  for  their  model  when  writ- 
ing in  the  nttkhi  ehararttr;  neither  can  It  be  deduced  therefrom  that  the  learned  Moslims  suppose  the  KmV 
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to  have  been  in  general  use  till  the  time  of  Ibn  Mukla.  Hajjl  Khalifa  says  positively  in  his  Bibliographical 
Dictionary,  article  W!  Jc,  Uial,  under  the  Omaiyides,  the  different  style*  ot  writing,  or  peni  us 
they  ore  railed,  had  been  already  brought  into  esistenre.  The  passage  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  edition  of  that  work  published  by  professor  KlOgcl. 

I  have  insisted  particularly  on  these  points,  because  the  Arabic  scholars  of  Europe  generally  concluded  from 
lbn  Khallikan's  words  that  Ibn  Mukla  invented  the  neiiM,  and,  that  before  his  time  (he  died  A.  H.  328  ,  the 
Kufic  was  the  sole  character  employed.  This  opinion  was  completely  overturned  by  the  discovery  which  M.  de 
Saey  made  of  some  passports,  in  Arabic,  drawn  up  in  the  second  century  of  the  Hijra,  and  of  a  letter  dated 
A  II.  40;  all  written  in  what  is  called  the  nestAi  hand.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  aulhorityof  Ibn  hhal- 
likan  and  all  other  Arabic  *  rilm  who  speak  of  Ibn  Mukla's  improvement  appeared  to  have  sustained  a  severe 
shock ;  whereas  a  more  attentive  examination  of  their  words  would  have  completely  justified  their  statement. 
—I  think  it  necessary  to  add  that  oriental  scholars  have  generally  given  too  great  an  extension  to  the  signification 
of  the  word  rtsskAi.  With  them,  the  characters  called  TAuIurA,  Jti'Adn.  Rikda,  etc.  are  all  nttkki;  but 
this  Is  an  error :  the  nesAAi  being  Itself  a  particular  character  (particular  in  its  dimension,  not  in  its  form! ; 
and  yet,  on  this  very  error,  they  have  founded  their  reasonings  when  endeavouring  to  trace  the  variation' 
which  the  Arabic  written  character  has  undergone 

,2)  The  lire  of  Ibn  al-Khall  is  given  by  Ibn  Khalliknn. 

i3)  This  college  was  founded  by  Thikal  ad-Daw lat  al-Anbari.    Sec  vol.  I.  p.  028. 

41  See  vol.  I.  page  123,  note  (13). 

5'  In  this  verse  we  must  read   giii"  in  the  first  form. 

6)  The  Maritid  places  Talamlam  at  a  two  or  three  day*'  journey  from  Taif. 

f?)  The  word  JVi  signifies  jfreiumption,  Aaufeur.  and  roouefry.    It  bears  here  the  last  meaning. 

(R)  FasfruJ  is  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  Najd,  and  ol-S«Aa  that  of  a  very  small  star  in  the  Greater  Hear. 


IMAD  AD-DAW L AT  IBN  RUWAIH. 

Imad  ad-Daw  la  t  the  column  of  the  slat-e)  Abu  'l-IIasan  Ali  Ibn  Ruwaih  Ihu 
Fannakhosru  ad-Dailami  was  sovereign  of  Persia.  The  remainder  of  bis  genea- 
logy has  been  already  given  I  .  This  was  the  first  of  the  Ruwaih  family  who 
t-ame  to  the  throne.  His  father  was  a  fisherman,  and  had  no  other  means  of 
support ;  he  had  two  brothers,  both  younger  than  himself,  Rukn  ad-Dawlat  al- 
Hasan,  father  to  Adud  (2)  ad-Dawlat,  and  Moi/.z  ad-Dawlat.  All  of  them  ragned, 
hut  Imad  ad-Dawlat  was  the  author  of  their  fortune  and  their  wide  renown. 
Persian  and  Arabian  Irak,  al-Ahwaz  and  the  province  of  Fars  acknowledged 
their  authority,  and  their  administration  was  successfully  devoted  to  the  welfare 
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of  their  subjects.  Alter  them,  Adud  ad-Dawlal,  the  son  of  Rnkn  ad-Dawlal, 
exercised  the  supreme  power,  and,  under  him,  the  hounds  of  (he  empire 
formed  by  his  pifdeeessors  received  a  wide  extension.  Wei-*'  I  noi  apprehen- 
sive of  lengthening  this  article  too  much,  I  should  relate  how  lmad  ad-l)awlat 
obtained  the  throne,  and  trace  his  history  from  the  commencement  3  .  Abu 
Muhammad  Harun  Ibn  al-Abbas  al-Mamuni  '»  says  in  his  History:  44Amongsi 
"  the  strange  events  which  happened  to  lmad  ad-Dawlat  and  contributed  to  the 
"establishment  of  his  authoritv  was  the  following:  When  he  Imik  Shiraz,  in 
44  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  his  followers  assembled  and  required  money  from 
"  him,  but  he  had  not  the  means  of  satisfying  their  demands.  Overcome  with 
"  anxiety  at  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  ruin  with  which  his  enlei  prizes  were 
14  threatened,  he  remained  alone  in  the  council-chamber,  that  he  might  reflect 
"  upon  his  situation  and  devise  some  remedy  for  the  danger.  Having  thrown 
"  himself  on  his  back,  he  continued  to  ruminate  over  his  misfortune,  when  he 
44  perceived  a  serpent  come  forth  from  a  hole  in  the  ceiling  and  creep  into 
"  another.  Fearing  that  it  might  drop  down  on  him,  he  called  in  the  tent- 
"  pitchers  and  told  them  to  bring  a  ladder  and  catch  the  reptile.  On  climbing 
"  up  to  look  for  the  serpent,  they  discovered  a  room  between  the  ceiling  ami  the 
44  roof,  and  informed  him  of  the  circumstance.  He  ordered  them  to  open  it, 
"  and  within  was  found  a  number  of  chests  fdled  with  money  and  merchandise 
4'  to  the  amount  of  live  hundred  thousand  dinars.  Elated  at  the  sight  of  the 
44  moncv  which  had  now  been  brought  down  to  him,  he  distributed  it  to  his 
44  soldiers  and  thus  retrieved  his  affairs,  which  were  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  He 
44  then  caused  a  dress  to  be  cut  out  for  his  own  use,  and  having  inquired  for  a 
44  skilful  tailor  to  make  it  up,  they  told  him  of  a  person  who  had  served  the 
44  former  governor  of  the  town  in  that  capacity.  In  pursuance  of  Ins  orders, 
44  this  man  was  brought  to  him;  and  the  fellow,  happening  to  he  deal,  imagined 
44  that  secret  information  had  been  lodged  against  him  for  retaining  in  his  pos- 
"  session  some  properly  which  his  former  master  had  confided  to  his  care. 
44  Impressed  with  this  belief,  he  swore,  when  spoken  to  by  the  prince,  that  he 
"  had  only  twelve  chests  in  his  house,  and  did  not  know  what  they  contained. 
44  Surprised  at  such  an  answer,  lmad  ad-Dawlal  sent  for  the  chests,  which  807 
44  were  discovered  to  be  filled  with  money  and  dresses  to  an  immense  amount. 
44  These  occurrences  were  most  striking  proofs  of  the  good  fortune  which 
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"  attended  him,  and  from  that  moment  his  success  was  assured,  and  the  foun- 
44  dations  of  his  power  solidly  grounded."  He  died  at  Shiraz  on  Sunday,  the 
16th  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  338  (Nov.  A.  D.  949);  some  say  A.  H.  339  (5). 
He  was  buried  at  the  seat  of  the  empire.  His  reign  lasted  sixteen  years,  and  his 
life  fifty-seven.  He  left  no  issue.  In  his  last  illness,  he  received  the  visft  of  his 
brother  Rukn  ad-Dawlat,  and  in  consequence  of  the  agreement  which  they  then 
made,  the  province  of  Fars  was  given  to  Adud  ad-Dawlat  (6). 

(1)  See  vol.  1.  page  158,  and  the  additional  note,  page  672. 

2)  Here  the  autograph  write*  this  word  J-Jac.    Hitherto,  in  thU  translation,  it  haa  been  transcribed  Adait. 
Ibn  Khallikan  gWea  a  notice  on  Rukn  ad-Dawlat;  aee  toI.I.  p.  407. 
(3)  What  follo*i  here  waa  added  by  the  author  at  a  later  period.   In  the  autograph  it  i*  written  in  the 

margin. 

(.4)  Aba  Muhammad  Uarun  Ibn  al-Abba»,  aurnamed  al-Mamdni  becauae  he  drew  hia  deicent  from  the 
khalif  al-Maman.  waa  a  natire  or  Baghdad,  and  died  A.  H.  873  (A.  D.  1177-8).  He  is  the  author  or  a  hbtory 
or  the  ruler*  or  Khorasan,  a  work  olVea  cited  by  Ibn  Khallikan;  and  a  commentary  oa  aHlarlri'f  MmUmAt. 
— (Al-Yafl.  Abo  l-5Uh*»in,  in  hii  JVu/dm.l 

«5  Here  the  autograph  bai  the  following  additional  note:  "And  it  la  taid  that  he  commenced  hii  reign  in 
•  the  latter  Jumada,  A.H.  322  (May-June.  A.  D.  934.  " 

;fl  Fuller  information  on  the  Boidea  will  be  obtained  from  the  work  entitled  SeaeMeAft  alar  Dynattit 
Bujeh  naeh  Mirchond ;  tonF.  Wilken,  Berlin,  1838.  4lo;  in  PertUn  and  German. 


SAIF  AD-DAWLAT  IBN  HAMDAN. 

Aim  'l-Hasan  Ali,  surnamed  Saif  ad-Dawlat  (the  ncord  of  the  empire),  was  the 
.son  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Hamdan.  The  remainder  of  his  genealogy  having  been 
already  given  in  the  life  of  his  brother  Nasir  ad-Dawlat  (vol.  I.  p.  4t>'»),  it  is 
needless  to  repeat  it.  Ath-Thaalibi  describes  him  thus  in  his  Yatima:  "The 
"  sons  of  Hamdan  were  princes  whose  faces  were  formed  for  beauty ;  whose 
44  tongues, for  eloquence;  whose  hands,  for  liberality;  and  whose  minds, for  pre- 
"  eminence;  Saif  ad-Dawlat  was  renowned  as  their  chief  and  the  middle  pearl 
44  of  their  necklace  '1 }.  His  court  was  the  attraction  of  visitors,  the  point  where 
44  the  nm  of  beneficence  rose,  the  kibla  to  which  the  hopes  (of  the  needy  were 
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"  turned,  the  spot  where  the  caravans  discharged  their  loads  (of  travellers},  the 
"  place  of  concourse  for  literary  men,  and  the  list  where  poets  contended.  It  is 
"  said  that  never  al  thedoor  of  any  other  prince,  except  the  khalifs,  were  assem- 
"  bled  so  many  masters  in  the  poetie  art,  stars  of  the  age.  But  sovereignly  is 
"  Uie  mart  to  which  such  wares  are  brought  as  can  be  best  disposed  of  there. 
"  Saif  ad-Dawlat  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  poet,  and  a  lover  of  good 
"  poetry,  in  which  he  look  the  greatest  delight.  A  collection  of  ten  thousand 
"  verses,  selected  from  the  panegyrics  composed  on  him,  was  formed  by  the 
"  kdtib  Abu  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Faiyad  (2  ;  and  by  Abu  1- 
"  Hasan  Ali  Ihn  Muhammad  as-Shimshati."  The  following  admirable  descrip- 
tion of  the  rainbow  is  due  to  Saif  ad-Dawlat ;  some,  it  is  true,  attribute  it  to 
Abu  's-Sakr  al-Kabisi,  but  ath-Thaalibi  declares  it,  in  the  Yatima,  to  be  the 
production  of  this  prince  : 

I  called  the  handsome  cupbearer  to  pour  me  out  the  morning  draught,  and  he  arose 
with  slumber  on  his  eyelids.  He  pasted  round  the  wine-cups  [wkith  $hom)  like  stars, 
some  descending  towards  us,  and  others  just  drained  off  (3).  The  hands  of  the  southern 
breeze  spread  dark  mantles  over  the  sky,  their  trains  sweeping  the  ground  (V),  and  em- 
broidered by  the  rainbow  with  yellow  upon  red,  joined  to  green  overlaid  with  white; 
like  maidens  who  approach,  arrayed  in  gowns  of  different  colours,  and  each  of  which  is 
shorter  than  the  next. 

This  piece  offers  one  of  those  princely  comparisons  which  could  hardly  occur 
to  a  plebeian.  The  idea  expressed  in  the  last  verse  was  afterwards  borrowed  by 
Abd  Ali  al-Faraj  Ihn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-TJkhwat,  a  preceptor  and  a  native  of 
Baghdad,  who  thus  describes  a  black  horse  having  the  forehead  and  legs 
white  : 

He  is  arrayed  in  light  and  darkness,  as  in  two  mantles;  one  he  has  let  down,  and  the 
other  he  wears  tucked  up. 

This  verse  is  attributed  by  some  to  Abd  as-Samad  Ibn  al-Muaddal  n  .—  Saif 
ad-Dawlat  possessed  a  most  beautiful  slave-girl,  the  daughter  of  a  Greek  prince ; 
and  the  jealousy  of  his  other  concubines  was  excited  by  the  favour  which  she  «08 
enjoyed  and  the  place  which  she  held  in  his  heart.  They  therefore  resolved  lo 
avenge  themselves  on  her  by  poison  or  other  means.  The  prince  was  informed 
of  their  intentions,  and  l>eing  apprehensive  for  her  safely,  he  removed  her  to  a 
castle  where  she  might  be  secure  from  danger,  and  pronounced  iheee  lines  : 
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Jealous  eyes  observed  me  on  account  of  thee;  I  trembled  and  have  never  since  been 
free  from  apprehension.  I  saw  the  enemy  betray  the  excess  of  envy;  dearest  of  all  I 
possess  (6) !  I  therefore  wished  thee  far  away,  our  mutual  lovo  still  subsisting.  Thus 
absence  is  sometimes  caused  through  fear  of  absence,  and  separation  through  dread  of 
separation. 

I  have  seen  these  identical  verses  in  the  collected  poetical  works  of  Ahd  al- 
Muhsin  as-Suri  (vol.  II.  p.  1 7C :,  and  am  unable  to  decide  which  of  the  two  was 
the  author  of  them.    Saif  ad-Dawlat  says  in  another  of  his  pieces : 

I  kissed  her  in  trembling,  like  the  timorous  bird  taking  a  hurried  drink.  It  saw  water 
and  desired  it,  but  it  feared  the  consequences  of  desire.  It  seized  the  moment  and 
drew  near,  but  found  no  pleasure  in  the  draught. 

It  is  related  that,  one  day,  hemp  in  company  with  his  hoon  companions,  and 
his  own  nephew  Abu  Faras  vol.  I.  p.  36G  among  the  number,  he  challenged 
them  to  compose  a  second  couplet  to  a  verse  which  he  was  about  to  recite  them, 
but  observed  that  the  only  person  capable  of  doing  it  was  /til  lordship,  meaning 
Abu  Faras.    He  then  pronounced  the  following  lines  : 

You  are  mistress  of  my  body  and  hast  caused  it  to  languish ;  but  how  can  you  lawfully 
shed  my  blood  ? 

Here  Abu  Faras  recited  extempore: 

She  replied :  "  If  sovereign  power  be  mine,  my  authority  extends  over  every  thing.*' 

Saif  ad-Dawlat  was  so  highly  pleased  with  the  impromptu,  that  he  bestowed 
on  the  author  a  landed  estate  in  the  province  of  Manbaj,  producing  a  yearly 
income  of  two  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Another  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat's  pieces  is 
the  following : 

She  accused  me  wrongfully,  for  the  crime  was  hers;  she  blamed  me  unjustly,  but  on 
her  side  lay  the  fault.  When  a  master  is  weary  of  the  slave  who  serves  him,  he  finds 
him  in  fault  where  no  fault  existed.  She  turned  from  me  disdainfully  when  mistress  of 
my  heart;  why  was  she  not  cruel  whilst  my  heart  was  still  my  own? 

The  following  distich,  reproducing  the  idea  expressed  in  this  last  line,  was 
recited  to  mc  by  Ibrahim  Aidmor,  the  rtl/S  dervish  : 

In  the  valley  {where  lover*  meet]  they  plighted  us  their  faith, and  yet,  without  crime  or 
fault  of  ours,  they  broke  their  vows.  They  shunned  me  and  reproached  me,  though  I 
loved  them;  why  did  they  not  spurn  me  when  my  heart  was  still  my  own? 
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It  is  related  that  Saif  ad-Daw  la  t  was  one  day  {jiving  audience  in  the  city  of 
Aleppo,  and  poets  weir  reciting  verses  in  his  praise,  when  an  Arah  of  the 
desert,  in  squalid  attire,  stepped  forwaitl  and  repeated  these  lines: 

Thou  art  the  exalted,  for  this  is  Aleppo !  my  means  are  spent,  but  I  have  reached  my 
journey's  end.  This  is  the  {;lory  of  all  other  cities,  and  thou,  emirl  art  the  ornament 
whereby  the  Arabs  surpass  the  rest  of  men.  Fortune,  thy  slave,  has  wronged  us;  and 
to  thee  we  have  recourse  against  thy  slave's  injustice. 

"By  Allah!"  exclaimed  the  prince,  "thou  hast  done  it  admirably."  He  then  iJO» 
ordered  him  a  present  of  two  hundred  gold  pieces. — Abu  '1-Kasim  Othman  Ihn 
Muhammad,  a  native  of  Irak  and  kadi  of  Ain  Zerha  ?  ,  relates  as  follows  :  "1 
"  was  at  an  audience  given  !>y  Saif  ad-Pawlat  at  Aleppo,  when  the  kadi  Abu 
"  Nasr  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  an-Naisapuri  unlive  of  jVnwrfprtr)  went  up 
"  to  him,  and  having  drawn  an  empty  purse  and  a  roll  of  paper  out  of  his 
"  sleeve,  he  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  recite  a  poem  which  was  written 
"  on  the  paper.    He  then  commenced  his  knitida,  the  first  line  of  which  was  : 

•  Thy  wonted  generosity  is  still  the  same;  thy  power  is  uncontrolled,  and  thy  servant 
'  stands  in  need  of  one  thousand  pieces  of  silver.' 

"When  the  poet  had  finished,  Saif  ad-Dawlat  hurst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  and 
"  ordered  him  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  which  were  immediately  put  into  the 
"  purse  he  had  brought  with  him."— Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  and  Abu  Othman 
Said,  the  sons  of  Hashim,  and  generally  known  as  the  tint  KhiHiditfix,  weir  in 
high  repute  as  poets.  Abu  Bakr  was  the  elder.  Thcv  went  to  the  court  of  Saif 
ad-Dawlat,  aud  having  recited  to  him  the  panegyrics  which  they  had  composed, 
they  were  lodged  by  hiin  and  treated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  desert.  He 
one  time  sent  them  a  present  of  a  male  and  a  female  slave,  each  of  them  bearing 
a  purse  of  money  and  a  portmanteau  filled  with  clothes  of  Egyptian  workman- 
ship. One  of  these  poets  recited  to  the  prince,  on  this  occasion,  a  long  knstda,  in 
which  was  this  passage  : 

Had  thy  wealth  not  been  consecrated  to  deeds  of  beneficence,  the  gratitude  of  mor- 
tals had  not  been  universal  as  it  is.  Thou  hast  bestowed  on  us  a  sun  and  a  moon  i»f 
brauty]  by  whose  lustre  the  darkness  \<>f  mi*furtnn(  which  overshadowed  us  ;8  has  been 
enlightened.  A  fawn  has  come  to  us,  in  beauty  a  Joseph  ;  and  a  gazelle,  in  radiance  a 
a  Balkls  (9).  Not  content  with  bestowing  two  such  gifts,  thou  hast  sent  us  money;  nay, 
the  sum  is  large     The  girl  came  bearing  a  purse,  and  on  the  boy's  shoulder  was  a 

vol.  II 
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sack.  Thou  hast  Riven  us  also  clothes  wrought  with  all  the  art  of  Misr  and  embellished 
by  the  workmanship  of  Tin  n  Is  (10).  We  thus  possess,  from  thy  generosity,  meat,  drink, 
clothing,  and  a  bedfellow. 

On  hearing  these  verses,  Saif  ad-Dawlat  observed  that  they  were  very  good, 
only  that  the  last  word  was  not  fit  to  lie  uttered  in  the  hearing  of  princes  (11. 
Numerous  are  the  anecdotes  related  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat  with  his  poets,  particularly 
al-Mutanabhi  (vol.  I.  p.  <02j  as-Sari  ar-Raffa  'vol.  I.  p.  557),  an-Nami  (vol.1, 
p.  1 10  ,  al-Babbagha  (vol.  II.  p.  1 47;,  al-Wawa  (1 2},  and  others  of  that  baud, 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned.  He  was  born  on  Sunday  the  1 7th  of  Zii  'l-IIijja, 
A.  H.  303  June,  A.  D.  910  ,  some  say  A.  H.  301— and  he  expired  at  Aleppo  on 
the  sixth  hour  of  Friday — others  say  the  fourth — the  24th  of  the  month  of  Safar, 
A.  II.  356  (February,  A.  D.  9C7).  His  body  was  transported  to  Maiyafarikiu 
and  interred  in  the  mausoleum  erected  over  the  grave  of  his  mother,  and  situ- 
ated within  the  city  walls.  He  died  of  a  retention  of  urine.  The  dust  which 
settled  on  his  clothes  in  his  campaigns  was  shaken  off  and  carefully  collected  by 
his  orders ;  it  was  then  funned  into  a  brick  about  as  large  as  the  hand,  and 
this,  by  his  dying  injunctions,  was  placed  under  his  head  in  the  tomb.  It  was 
in  the  year  333  A.  I).  9'»'i-5)  that  he  got  possession  of  Aleppo,  having  wning 
it  from  the  hands  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Said  al-Kilabi,  a  partisan  of  al-Ikhshid  VI3  .  I 
have  read,  in  the  history  of  Aleppo,  that  the  first  of  the  Hamdan  family  who 
ruled  in  that  city  was  al-llusain  Ibn  Said,  brother  of  Abu  Faros  ,  vol.  1.  p.  360  , 
who  had  gotten  it  into  his  jwsscssion  in  the  mouth  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  332  March, 
A.  D.  944}.  (Al-Hmain  was  renowned  for  bravery,  and  it  is  (>r  him  thai  Ibn 
al-Munajjim  (1 4  said : 

On  seeing  him  advance,  the  foes  exekim:  "Are  not  those  the  fates  which  march 
"  under  that  man's  standard?" 

1*10  He  died  at  Mosul  on  Monday,  the  16th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  338  Dec. 
A.  D.  949  ,  and  was  interred  in  the  mosque  which  lie  had  erected  at  ad-Dair  al- 
Aala  (the  f  'pprr  Convent  .  This  I  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Dair  Said  (Con- 
vent of  Sntd  j,  outside  Mosul,  and  so  called  after  him  ;  hut  I  have  since  read  in 
the  KUdb  ad  Diara  (book  of  convenU)  that  the  latter  was  named  after  the  Omaiyide 
prince  Said  Ibn  Ahd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan.—  Saif  ad-Dawlat,  before  taking 
Aleppo, was  master  of  Wish  and  that  neighbourhood;  he  then  underwent  various 
v  icissitudes  and  passed  into  Syria,  where  he  got  possession  of  Damascus  and  most 
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of  the  cities  in  that  country,  and  of  Mesopotamia  besides.  His  numerous  cam- 
paigns against  the  Greeks  are  well  known,  and  most  of  his  battles  have  been  cele- 
brated by  al-Mutanabbi  in  his  katida.%. — He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Saad  ad- 
Dawlat  good  fortime  of  the  empire  Mm  l-Maali  Sharif,  who  reigned  a  long  time. 
This  prince  had  an  attack  of  cholera,  which  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  death. 
On  the  third  day  of  his  convalescence,  he  had  intercourse  with  one  of  his  slave- 
girls,  but  the  result  was  that  he  fell  to  the  ground,  having  lost  the  power  of  his 
l  ight  side.  The  physician  who  was  called  in,  ordered  perfumes  of  aloes-wood 
and  ambergris  to  be  burned  15  near  him,  and  this  recovered  him  a  little.  He 
then  asked  to  feel  his  pulse,  and  the  patient  held  out  his  left  hand.  "  It  is  the 
right  which  1  want,"  said  the  doctor.— "  I  have  left  it  (in  a  Hate;,"  replied  the 
other,  "that  it  «  no  longer  a  right  hand  for  me;  it  swore  to  terve  nw  and 
"  deceived  me,  and  I  have  therefore  pttmshed  it;  U\  ."  He  expired  on  the  eve 
of  Sunday,  the  25th  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  U81  (December,  A.  I).  1KH  .  aged  forty 
vears,  six  months,  and  ten  davs.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abu  'l-Fadail 
Saad,  the  date  of  whose  death  I  have  not  discovered  (17).  With  the  termina- 
tion of  Abu  '1-Fadail's  existence,  the  empire  founded  by  Saif  ad-Dawlat  came 
also  to  an  end  18  .—Abu  Ali  Ibn  al-Ukhwat,  the  person  mentioned  in  this 
article,  died  on  Friday,  the  14th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.H.  546  Septemkr, 
A.  D.  1 1 51 ).    He  was  a  good  poet. 

tl)  1  translate  literally.  He  means  lo  uiy  that  the  nscmber*  of  this  family  were  like  a  necklace  of  peart* 
adorning  the  ante,  and  thai  Saif  ad-UawUt  waa  the  middle  or  largetl  pearl. 

,2  The  author  of  the  Yallma  says  that  lbn  al-Fal)»d  .«  Saif  ad-Da«lal'»  faTorite  *dJ<&,  or  secretary. 

[3  There  U  here  a  play  upon  word*  and  a  double  meaning  which  cannot  be  rendered.  The  la*t  word  of  the 
verse  ii  written  ^jai^  in  the  autograph. 

5]  See  vol.1,  page  3M,  note  (9). 

(6)  The  true  reading  i*    rJuVj.    The  false  one  i*  siren  in  all  the  other  manuscripts,  and  Dr.  Oarlylc  bus 
reproduced  it  in  hi*  Specimens  of  Arabian  sxwfry,  where  he  hat  in*erted  lie  Mime  piece. 
{7|  Aln  Zarba  i«  situated  lo  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Scanderon.  in  lat.  Tt°  10  . 

(8)  The  aulo(rraph,  the  other  MSS  ,  and  the  printed  teit  have  U  jJ  ;  but  grammar  and  *en*e  require 

,»)  For  the  lore,  of  Joatph  and  Zulaikha.  and  of  king  Solomon  and  BalkU.  I  refer  to  D'Herbelol'.  Biblu  - 
thique  orientate. 

(10  "  Plain  cloaks,  made  of  doth  dyed  at  Tinnls.  sold  for  one  or  two  hundred  piece*  or  gold.  If  embroidered 
••  in  gold,  their  price  might  amount  lo  one  thousand  piece*."_<Al-IdrW.  in  hU  Geografhy.) 
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(HI  Mankih,  the  Arabic  word.  nigniHes  inifui  npta,  eongrettui  idonea. 

(12;  Abd  'l-Karaj  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  al-'.hawJni  ad-Dimishki  (a  wtlivr  of  Damntetu],  surnamed  al- 
Wawa,  was  one  of  Saif  ad-Dan lat's  companion*.  He  sungwith  great  taste  and  111  a  good  poet.  Numerous 
eitraclt  from  hi*  pieces  are  given  by  ath-Thaalibi  in  his  1'artma,  but  Ihc  date  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned. 

(13)  The  life  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Toghj.  »urnamed  al-lkb»hld,  is  given  by  Ibn  Khallikan. 

114)  See  page  309.  note  (7'..  of  this  volume. 

{15)  Here  Ibe  autograph  has  »s~ ,  but  the  true  reading  is  certainly  .j.  •■»*.  as  in  the  printed  text. 
.16  In  rendering  this  passage.  I  may  perhaps  have  misunderstood  the  original  Arabic. 
(17)  He  died  in  the  month  or  Safar,  A.H.  392  {Dee  -Jan.  A.  I).  1001-3).-(lhn  al-Adlm.) 
(181  Vat  the  history  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat,  consult  the  eilrael  from  Ibn  al-Adtm's  History  of  Aleppo,  published 
by  professor  Prcylag  under  the  title  of  Stlecta  «x  hitlorid  Halebi.    Paris.  1819;  in  Arabic  and  Latin. 


AZ-ZAHIR  AL-OBAIDI. 

Aim  Hashim  Ali,  the  Obaidite  or  Fatiinite)  sovereign  of  Egypt  and  surname*! 
az-Zahir  li-Izaz  Din  illah  the  assister  in  exalting  God's  religion  ,  was  the  son  of  al- 
llakim  Ihn  al-Aziz  Ihu  al-Moizz  Ihn  al-Mansur  Ihn  al-Kaim  Urn  al-Mahdi  Ohaid 
Allah.  W  e  have  already  noticed  some  of  the  princes  of  this  dynasty.  His  reign 
commenced  some  time  after  the  disappearance  of  his  father,  which  event  occur- 
red on  the  27th  of  Shawwal,  A.H.  'ill  (February,  A.  D.  4021  ,  as  we  shall  stale 
in  his  life.  The  people  expected  that  he  would  appear  again,  hut,  on  tracing 
his  footsteps,  they  came  to  the  conviction  that  he  was  gone  for  ever.  On  the 
Day  of  Sacrifice  the  lOf/i  of  Z&  'l-Ilijja  ,  in  the  same  year,  ihey  placed  his  son 
az-Zahir  on  the  throne.  The  empire  (of  the  Fatimitcs)  was  composed,  at  thai 
time,  of  Egypt,  lfrikiya,  and  Syria.  Salih  Ihn  Mirdas  at-Kilabi  roil.  p.  631 
then  marched  against  Aleppo,  which  he  besieged  and  wrested  from  the  hands  of 
Murtada  'd-Dawlal  Ibn  Lulu  al-Jarrahi,  formerly  a  slave  'ghul&m  of  Abu  1- 
Fadail  Ibn  Sharif  Ibn  Saif  ad-Dawlat  al-Hamdani  'vol.  II.  p.  339  ,  and  now 
governing  that  city  as  lieutenant  to  az-Zahir.  All  the  neighbouring  country  then 
submitted  to  Ibn  Mirdus,  and  Hassan  Ibn  Mufarrij  Ibn  Daghfal  al-Badawi  (chief 
of  theBedicin  Arabs  and)  lord  of  llamla  I),  having  conquered  the  greater  pari 
of  Syria,  the  power  of  az-Zahir  was  humbled,  and  a  number  of  events  succeeded, 
too  long  to  relate.    This  prince  took  for  vizir  Najib  ad-Dawlat  (optimm  imperii 
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A foii  l-Kasim  Ali  lbn  Alunad  al-Jarjarai,  him  whose  anus  had  been  cul  off  at  the 
elbows  by  al-Hakim  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  II.  'tO'i.  This  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  on  him  at  the  gate  of  Cairo  called  Rah  al-Kasr  al-Rahri  (the 
Cattle  Gate  on  the  road  U>  the  river),  after  which  he  was  carried  home.  He  held, 
at  that  time,  the  direction  of  one  of  the  government  offices,  but  being  discovered 
in  peculation,  he  incurred  ihe  punishment  just  mentioned.  In  the  year  'iOM 
A.  D.  1018-9),  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  pension-oflice  Dindn  an-Xafa- 
JfcrJl  ,  and,  in  A.H.  418,  nominated  vizir  to  az-Zahir.  Previously  to  this,  In- 
had  held  diflerent  |>osts  under  government,  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  AA  hen 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  vizir,  he  authorised  the  kadi  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Kudai,.1H 
author  of  the  book  called  at-Shihdb  '2),  to  write  bis  aldma  3  .  It  consisted  of 
these  words :  al-Hamlu  lillahi  Shakran  li  Ximatih  (Priate  be  to  God  in  gratitude 
for  hu  bounty).  Al-Jarjarai  affected  a  rigid  purity  of  conduct,  strict  integrity, 
and  an  extreme  precaution  in  avoiding  sin;  to  this  Jasus  al-Fulk  (V  alluded 
in  the  following  verses  : 

Fool  that  thou  art!  listen  and  make  answer!  leave  that  feigned  stupidity.  Host  tlum 
set  thyself  up  for  an  honest  man?  Well  1  lot  us  suppose  thy  words  to  he  true,  anrl  tell 
us  if  it  was  for  honesty  and  piety  that  thy  arms  were  cutoff  at  the  elbows? 

Jarjardi  means  belonging  to  Jarjardyd,  a  village  in  Irak. — Az-Zahir  was  horn  at 
Cairo,  on  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  Ramadan,  A.  II.  395  June,  A.  I).  lOtir.  ; 
he  died  towards  the  end  of  Saturday  night,  the  15th  Shaahnn,  A.  II.  V2?  June, 
A.  D.  103G).  1  was  told  that  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  Garden  of  the  Strand 
Bustdn  ad-Dakka  ,  situated  in  al-Maks  5)  at  a  place  called  the  Strand  aA- 
Dakka  .— Al-Jarjarai  died  on  the  ?th  of  Ramadan,  A.H.  W>  March,  A.I).  IO-'i.Y  . 
He  held  the  vizirat  under  az-Zahir  and  al-Mustansir,  that  prince's  son,  for  the 
space  of  seventeen  years,  eight  months,  and  eighteen  days. 

1}  See  vol.].  page  452,  where  hi*  fathers  name  is  incorrectly  written  Mufrij. 
2)  The  lire  of  al-Kudai  is  given  in  this  work. 

(3)  The  words  forming  the  aldma,  or  tmir*.  were  written  on  all  official  papers  to  validate  them  At  Tnni.., 
when  lbn  hhuldau  held  the  post  of  alAma  writer,  the  inscription  counted  of  these  words:  al-Uam*lu  lil- 
lahi ira  »*-iAo*m  lillah  .Praite  be  to  God,  ami  Ihimki  be  to  Go  i;.— [  Autobiography  of  lbn  Khaldun. 

U)  Jasas  »1-Fulk  signifies  fAc  rsplnrrr  of  Ihe  iphfre.  It  is  eeruinly  a  surname,  but  I  have  not  been  abl.- 
to  discover  any  information  respecting  the  person  who  bore  it. 

(8)  Maks  was  a  village  near  Cairo.   See  De  Sac/.  CArwfomar A.V,  loin.  t.  p.  171 . 
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ALI  IBN  MUNKID. 

Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Mukallad  Ibn  Nasr  Ibn  Munkid  al-Kinani,  surnamed 
Sad  id  al-Mtilk  bene  dircctus  in  imperio)  and  lord  of  tbe  castle  of  Sbaizar,  was  a 
brave,  enterprising,  resolute,  and  generous  prince.  He  was  (he  first  of  the 
Munkid  family  who  established  his  authority  in  that  castle,  having  obtained 
possession  of  it  in  the  following  manner :  Happening  to  dwell  for  Home  time  at 
tbe  bridge  (afterwards)  called  Jisr  bani  Munkid  (bridge  of  the  Munkul  family  , 
in  the  neighlwurhood  of  the  castle,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  tin- 
Greeks,  he  conceived  hopes  of  getting  it  into  his  power,  and,  having  laid  siege 
to  it,  the  garrison  surrendered  on  condition  of  receiving  quarter.  This  occurred 
in  the  month  of  Kajab,  A.  H.  474  (Dec-Jan.  A.  D.  1 084 -*2 1.  It  continued  in 
his  possession  and  in  that  of  bis  descendants  till  overturned  by  the  earthquake 
of  A.H.  552  (A.U.  I  157  ,  when  all  the  members  of  the  family,  and  other  persons 
besides,  perished  in  the  ruins.  It  remained  uninhabited  till  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  Nur  ad-din  Mahmud  Ibn  Zinki,  the  sovereign  ol  Syria. 
Haha  ad-din  Ibn  Shaddiid  states,  in  his  life  of  Salah  ad-din  (1  ,  that  on  the  18th 
of  Shawwal,  A.H.  565  (July,  A.  D.  1 170),  Aleppo  and  many  other  cities  suffered 
severely  from  an  earthquake,  but  the  reader  must  not  suppose  that  this  is  a  mis- 
take, for  these  were  really  two  different  events ;  the  first  is  noticed  ''moreover) 
by  Ibn  al-Jauzi  in  his  Siuizdr  al-Ok&d  and  by  other  historians.  This  Sadid  al- 
Mulk  possessed  such  great  influence  that  his  favour  was  universally  courted, 
and  many  of  his  descendants  acquired  renown  as  brave  chieftains,  generous 
patrons,  and  accomplished  scholars.  His  own  praises  were  celebrated  by  Ibn 
al-Khaiyat  (tee  vol.  I.  p.  128;,  al-Khafaji  (2),  and  other  poets.  He  composed 
some  good  verses  himself,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  which  he  pronounced  on 
having  beaten  one  of  his  young  slaves  in  a  fit  of  anger : 

I  used  him  harshly ;  but  had  my  heart  been  master  of  my  hands,  it  would  have  chained 
them  to  my  neck.  When  I  punished  him,  my  anger  was  assumed;  how  great  the  dis- 
tance between  the  depth  of  affection  and  the  height  of  passion  (3). 

He  was  particularly  noted  for  quickness  of  penetration,  of  which  the  following 
anecdote  is  related  as  an  example  :  Before  he  had  obtained  possession  of  Shaizar, 
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he  made  frequent  visits  to  Aleppo,  which  was  then  under  the  rule  of  Taj  al-tfl'i 
Muluk  Mahmud  lhn  Salih  Ibn  Mirdas.  An  occurrence  which  excited  his  appre- 
hensions  obliged  him  to  leave  that  city  and  proceed  to  Tripolis  in  Syria  ,  whew 
the  governor,  Jalal  al-Mulk  Ibn  Ammar  (4/,  lodged  him  in  his  palace.  Mahmud 
lhn  Salih  then  directed  his  secretary  Abu  Nasr  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Husain  llm 
Ali  an-Nahhas,  a  native  of  Aleppo,  to  write  to  Sadid  al-Mulk  a  kind  and  Hal- 
tering letter,  inviting  him  to  return.  The  secretary,  who  was  a  friend  to  Sadid 
al-Mulk,  perceived  that  his  master  had  some  ill  design  ;  so,  on  writing  out  th<- 
leller  as  he  was  ordered,  and  finishing  it  with  the  usual  formula,  in  ('  ,1;  thd 
Allah  (if  God  so  pleaseth),  he  traced  over  the  letter  n  of  in  the  sign  of  dupli- 
cation with  the  mark  indicating  the  vowel  a  (thus,  Jt  inna  .  On  receiving 
the  letter,  Sadid  al-Mulk  presented  it  to  Ibn  Ammar,  who  was  then  sitting 
with  some  particular  friends,  and  they  all  admired  the  elegance  of  its  style 
and  remarked  the  extreme  desire  which  Mahmud  manifested  of  enjoying  his 
society.  Sadid  al-Mulk  here  observed  that  he  saw  more  in  the  letter  than 
they  did,  and  then  wrote  an  appmpriatc  answer  to  the  secretary.  In  this  replv 
one  of  the  phrases  was:  /  (Ul  and),  your  humble  servant,  who  am  grateful 
for  your  kindness  ;  but  under  the  first  letter  he  put  the  mark  indicating  the 
vowel  i,  and  over  the  second  the  sign  of  duplication  thus, 'Jl  innd).  When 
Mahmud  received  it,  the  secretary  remarked  with  pleasure  this  peculiarity, 
and  said  to  those  with  whom  he  was  intimate  :  "I  knew  that  what  I  wrote  would 
"  not  escape  Sadid  al-Mulk's  attention,  and  he  has  answered  in  a  way  that  quiet" 
"  my  uneasiness."  By  the  word  inna  the  secretary  intended  to  remind  his  friend 
of  this  passage  of  the  Koran  :  Inna  'l-Mald  Ydtamirtlna.  etc.  'verily,  the  great  men 
are  deliberating  concerning  thee,  to  put  thee  to  death  (">;;  and  by  the  word  innd, 
Sadid  al-Mulk  meant  to  answer :  Innd  lan  nadlihulaha  abadnn,  etc.  tre  trill  never 
enter  therein  whilst  they  stay  in  it)  (G;.  This  was  ever  afterwards  considered  as  a 
striking  example  of  his  sharpness  and  sagacity,  and  the  anecdote  is  told  in  these 
very  terms  by  Osama  vol.  I.  p.  177\  in  the  collection  of  notes  addressed  hv 
him  to  ar-Ilashid  Ibn  az-Zuhair  (vol.  1.  p.  143  ,  and  inserted  in  the  life  of  Ibn 
an-Nahhas  the  secretary  above  mentioned}.  Sadid  al-Mulk  Ibn  Munkid  died  A. II. 
475  (A.  D.  1 082-3;.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  grandson  Osama,  and  shall 
notice  his  father  in  the  letter  3/.— The  kdtib  Imad  ad-din  al  Ispahani  mentions 
them  all  with  high  commendation  in  his  Kharida,  and  in  his  Kitdb  as-Sail  tea 
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ZaU,  he  speaks  of  a  person  who  was  crushed  to  death  under  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Shaizar,  when  it  was  overturned  by  an  earthquake  on  Monday,  the 
third  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  552  (August,  A.  D.  1 157.)  (This  confirm*  the  date  pre- 
viously given.) 

Hi  Set!  Scbulten's  Vita  el  ret  getta  Snla  lM,  p.36.  Hit  edition  of  fob*  ld-dln'»  leil  dot*  not  give  Ihe 
d»y  of  the  month. 

2:  See  toI.  II.  paficj  178.  179.  note  (7). 
•3-  In  this  *erse  we  must  read  j^c        for  'ijt-j 
(4j  See  vol.1.  p»ge  614,  note  (1 
;8j  Koran,  sural  28,  verse  It), 
.ft]  Koran,  sunt  8,  terse  27. 


AS-SULAIHI. 

Abu  "l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  as-Sulaihi,  the  chief  of  the  revolt 
in  Yemen,  was  the  son  of  a  kadi  in  that  province,  who  professed  the  Sunnite 
doctrine  and  exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  his  own  family  and  all  the 
persons  under  his  jurisdiction.  This  kadi's  favour  was  assiduously  courted  by 
ihe  (Fatimite)  missionary  Aamir  Ibn  Abd  Allah  az-Zawwahi  (Ij,  who  fre- 
ipiently  nxle  to  visit  him  on  account  of  his  power,  virtue,  and  learning,  and  at 
length  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  son,  who  had  not  as  yet  reached 
ihe  age  of  puberty,  but  whose  looks  announced  him  to  possess  a  spirit  of  a  supc- 
perior  order.  It  is  even  said  that  the  missionary  had  found  the  description  of 
AbA  'l-Hasan  Ali  as-Sulaihi's  person  in  a  book  called  Kitdb  at-Suar,  which  was 
one  of  the  treasures  transmitted  down  from  ancient  times  (2).  He  showed  to 
I  lie  boy  that  passage  of  il  wherein  were  indicated  the  events  of  his  future  life 
and  the  illustrious  rank  which  he  was  destined  to  obtain ;  but  this  communica- 
tion was  a  secret,  of  which  the  father  and  the  family  had  no  suspicion.  Aamir 
died  soon  alter,  leaving  as-Sulaihi  the  depository  of  his  books  and  of  his  know- 
ledge. Ali  as-Sulaihi's  mind  received  a  deep  impression  from  the  words  of  the 
missionary,  and  having  devoted  himself  to  study,  be  mastered,  by  the  acutenessof 
his  intellect  3),  and  even  In-fore  the  age  of  puberty,  those  sciences  which,  joined 
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to  the  propitious  aid  of  fortune,  raised  him  to  the  summit  of  his  utmost  hopes. 
It  was  thus  that  he  became  a  learned  doctor  in  the  system  of  jurisprudence 
which  regulated  the  Imamite  (Fatimite)  empire,  and  that  he  obtained  a  deep 
insight  into  the  science  of  allegorical  interpretation  as  applied  to  the  Koran 
(tdtdl).  He  then  passed  fifteen  years  as  a  guide  to  the  pilgrims  on  the  road 
which  passes  through  as-Sarat  (U)  and  Taif;  during  this  period,  he  often 
heard  persons  say  to  him:  "We  have  been  told  that  thou  art  to  possess  all 
"  Yemen  and  become  a  man  of  note;"  hut  these  observations  he  received  with  .{IS 
dislike,  and  although  a  prediction  to  this  effect  had  spread  abroad  and  was  con- 
tinually repeated  by  men  of  all  ranks,  he  always  contradicted  those  who  spoke  to 
him  on  the  subject.  At  length,  in  the  year  429  (A.  D.  1037-8),  he  commenced 
his  revolt  by  occupying  the  summit  of  Mashar  (5),  one  of  the  highest  mountains 
in  Yemen ;  having  then  with  him  sixty  men,  all  of  powerful  families  and 
possessing  numerous  connexions,  whom  he  had  bound  by  oath,  at  the  fair  of 
Mecca,  in  A. II.  -V28,  to  die  in  defence  of  his  cause.  This  mountain  was  crowned 
by  a  lofty  pinnacle  of  difficult  access,  on  which  no  edifice  had  ever  been 
erected ;  he  took  possession  of  it  by  night,  and  before  noon,  the  next  day,  he 
found  himself  surrounded  and  blockaded  by  twenty  thousand  swordsmen,  all 
reviling  him  in  the  grossest  terms  and  railing  at  his  folly.  They  then  olTered 
him  the  alternative  of  coming  down  or  being  starved  to  death  with  his  compa- 
nions; but  he  replied  that,  in  acting  as  he  had  done,  his  only  motive  was  to  pro- 
tect his  own  friends  and  themselves  from  danger,  as  he  apprehended  that  some 
other  person  would  occupy  a  position  so  advantageous.  "Therefore,"  said  lie, 
"  if  you  allow  me,  I  shall  guard  it  ;  but  if  not,  I  shall  go  down  to  you."  These 
words  induced  them  to  retire,  and  before  a  month  was  elapsed,  he  had  built  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  mountain  and  strengthened  it  with  fortifications.  From 
that  time  his  power  gradually  increased,  and  Ins  efforts  were  employed  in  gaining 
|>artisans  for  al-Mustausir,  the  sovereign  of  Egypt.  He  was  obliged,  however, 
to  keep  these  proceedings  a  secret,  through  dread  of  Najah,  the  lord  of  the  pro- 
rinceof  )  Tihama,  whose  favour  he  was  obliged  to  cultivate,  and  whose  power  he 
appeared  to  acknowledge,  though  secretly  plotting  his  death.  In  this  project  he- 
at length  succeeded,  having  made  him  a  present  of  a  handsome  female  slave,  by 
whom  he  was  poisoned  at  al-Kadra  G  ,  in  A.  H.  '»5'2  (A.  D.  1060-1).  The  fol- 
lowing year,  he  wrote  to  al-Muslansir  for  permission  to  assert  openly  the  (Far 
vol..  ii  44 
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limit  e  claims,  and,  having  obtained  that  prince's  consent,  he  crossed  and  recrossed 
the  province,  taking  castles  and  subduing  the  open  country.  Before  the  expira- 
tion of  A.  H.  455,  he  was  master  of  all  Yemen,  hill  and  dale,  land  and  sea.  An 
occurrence  of  this  nature  had  never  been  witnessed  l>efore,  either  in  the  timet, 
which  preceded  Islamism  or  in  those  which  followed;  and  (at  an  example  of  kit 
ijood  fortune,  it  may  Ite  related)  that,  one  day,  when  preaching  from  the  pulpit  at 
al-Janad  T>,  he  said  that,  on  the  same  day  (of  fhe  next  year),  he  should  preach 
from  the  pulpit  in  Aden;  a  city  of  which  he  had  not  yet  obtained  possession.  A 
person  who  was  present  at  the  sermon  and  heard  these  words,  exclaimed  in  de- 
rision :  "  0  most  adorable!  most  holy  (8;  !"  As-Sulaihi  ordered  the  man  to  be 
taken  into  custody,  and  on  that  day  (of  the  next  year),  he  preached  at  Aden. 
The  same  man  was  again  present ;  and  now,  after  most  extravagant  professions 
of  admiration,  he  took  the  covenant  and  joined  the  sect.  From  the  year  455 
A.  D.  1063}  his  head-quarters  were  established  at  Sanaa,  where  he  caused  a 
.number  of  palaces  to  be  erected,  i  In  hit  next  expedition!)  he  took  with  him  the 
princes  whom  be  bad  dethroned  and  lodged  them  near  his  own  person,  after 
having  confided  the  command  of  their  fortresses  to  other  hands.  Having  sworn 
that  no  person  should  receive  from  him  the  government  of  Tihama  without  pre- 
viously weighing  out  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  that  sum  was  paid 
down  to  him  by  his  own  wife  Asma,  in  the  name  of  her  brother  Asaad  Ibn 
Shihab.  "Where  didst  thou  get  this,  mistress  ?"  said  he.  *<  From  God,"  she 
replied ;  "  he  bestoweth  on  him  whom  he  chooteth,  and  irithout  taking  rethming  9  ." 
Perceiving  that  the  sum  came  from  bis  own  treasury,  he  smiled,  and  took  it, 
saying  :  44  Here  it  our  money  rettored  unto  ut ;  and  ue  tcill  promle  food  for  our 
4 4  family  and  take  care  of  our  brother  (10)."  In  the  year  473  'A.  D.  1080-1 
as-Sulaihi  resolved  to  make  the  pilgrimage,  and  taking  with  him  his  wife 
Asma,  the  daughter  of  Shihab,  and  those  princes  who,  he  apprehended,  might 
revolt  against  him,  he  appointed  al-Malik  al-Mukarram  the  motl  honorable 
prince)  Ahmad,  the  son  whom  he  had  by  her,  to  rule  as  his  lieutenant.  He 
then  set  out  with  two  thousand  horsemen,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  sixty 
were  members  of  the  Sulaih  family;  and,  on  arriving  at  al-Mahjam  11  ,  he 
halted  outside  the  town,  at  a  farm  called  Omm  ad-Duhaim,  or  Rir  Omm 
Mahad,  and  encamped  with  his  troops  around  him  and  the  captive)  princes 
near  him.    Suddenly  the  alarm  was  given  that  as-Sulaihi  was  murdered,  and 
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the  people  of  His  escort  hurried  in  trepidation  to  verify  the  fact.  He  had 
fallen  by  the  hand  of  Said  al-Ahwal  the  squinter),  son  to  the  Najah  who 
had  been  poisoned  by  the  slave-girl.  Said  had  remained  in  concealment  at 
Zabid,  but  then  went  to  his  brother  Jaiyash  at  Dahlak,  and  informed  him  rtM 
of  as-Sulaihi's  departure  for  Mekka  :  "Come,"  said  he,  "and  let  us  stop  him 
"  on  the  way  and  slay  him."  Jaiyash  immediately  proceeded  to  Zabid  and 
set  out  from  that  city  with  his  brother  and  seventy  followers  on  foot  and  without 
arms,  having  no  other  weapons  than  palm-slicks,  each  of  which  was  headed 
with  an  iron  spike  I  2  .  They  avoided  the  main  road  and  took  that  which  fol- 
lows the  sea-shore ;  their  distance  from  al-Alajham  being  then  as  much  as  an 
active  man  could  accomplish  in  three  days.  Information  of  their  departure  was 
brought  to  as-Sulaihi,  and  he  immediately  sent  against  them  five  thousand  Abys- 
sinian spearmen  who  accompanied  him  on  foot.  Tliis  troop,  however,  mistook 
the  wav,  and  Said  with  his  coiii]>anioiis  came  up  to  the  bounds  of  the  camp. 
As  they  had  suffered  from  fatigue  and  want  of  provisions  'so  as  to  be  hardly  rew</- 
niscd  ,  they  were  supposed  to  be  some  of  the  slaves  who  accompanied  the  army, 
hut  Abd  Allah,  the  brother  of  as-Sulaihi,  perceived  who  they  were,  and  cried 
out  to  him  :  "To  horse,  my  lord!  by  Allah  !  here  comes  that  squinting  rascal, 
"  Said  the  son  of  Najah  !"  Saying  this,  he  mounted  his  own  horse,  but  as- 
Sulaihi  merely  observed  that  he  was  not  to  die  till  he  arrived  at  ad-Duhaim  and 
the  Well  (Mr  of  Omni  Ma  bad ;  thinking  that  Omni  Mahad  to  In*  the  female 
at  whose  tent  the  blessed  Prophet  had  stopped  when  retiring  from  .Mecca  to 
Medina.  On  hearing  his  words,  one  of  those  who  accompanied  him  said:  "  I)c- 
"  fend  then  thy  life!  for,  by  Allah!  this  is  ad-Duhaim  and  here  is  the  Well  of 
"Omni  Mabad.*'  When  as-Sulaihi  heard  these  words,  he  remained  thunder- 
struck, and  losing  all  hopes  of  escajie,  he  urined  with  affright.  His  head  was 
cut  off  on  the  spot  with  his  own  sword,  and  his  brother  was  slain  also,  with  all 
the  other  persons  of  his  familv.  This  occurred  on  the  12th  of  Zu  l-Kaada, 
A.  H.  473  April,  A.  1).  1081).  Said  then  sent  to  the  five  thousand  men 
who  had  been  dispatched  against  him  by  as-Sulaihi,  and  informed  them  that 
their  master  was  dead,  but  that  he  was  one  of  themselves,  and  had  only  avenged 
his  father's  death.  They  immediately  came  up  and  placed  themselves  under 
his  orders;  with  their  assistance  he  attacked  the  troops  of  as-Sulaihi,  and 
having  slain  some  and  made  others  prisoners,  he  put  them  to  rout  and 
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pillaged  their  ramp.  As-Sulaihi's  head  was  then  stuck  on  the  top  of  his  own 
slate-umbrella,  and  this  verse  of  the  Koran  was  chanted  aloud.  Say,  0  God!  the 
possessor  of  the  kingdom!  thou  givest  the  kingdom  unto  whom  thou  will;  aad  thou 
tnkest  away  the  kitujdom  from  whom  thou  wilt.  Thou  exaltest  whom  thou  wilt,  and 
thou  humblest  whom  thou  wilt.  In  thy  hatul  is  good,  for  thou  art  almighty  'I  H  . 
Said  then  returned  to  Zahid,  and  obtained  as  a  spoil  the  empire,  of  which  the 
possession  had  Ix-cn  so  fatal  to  his  father.  He  entered  the  city  on  the  1 0th  of 
Zu  1-Kaada,  the  same  year,  and,  having  established  his  authority  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tihama,  he  continued  to  rule  till  A.  H.  481  (A.  I).  1088-0),  when  he 
lost  his  life  in  a  conspiracy  which  had  been  got  up  by  al-Hurra,  the  widow  of 
one  of  the  Sulaibites ;  but  the  relation  of  this  event  would  lead  us  too  far. — 
When  as-Sulaihi's  head  was  stuck  on  the  top  of  his  umbrella,  the  following 
lines  were  composed  on  the  subject  by  the  kadi  al-Othmani  : 

In  tlie  morning,  that  umbrella  was  borne  over  him ;  but  in  the  evening,  it  shaded  a 
noble  prince  whose  triumph  it  thus  announced.  If  as-Sulaihi's  visage  was  hateful  un- 
der it.  his  head  was  a  pleasing  object  on  it.  Black  serpents  attacked  the  lions  of  as- 
Shara  (IV  ;  woe  to  the  lions  from  the  blacks ! 

As-Sulaihi  himself  composed  some  good  verses,  such  as  these  : 

1  married  our  bright  swords  to  their  ycllow-hafted  spears;  but,  instead  of  sweetmeats 
scattered  to  the  quests,  we  scattered  their  heads  around.  Tis  thus  with  glory;  none 
espouse  it  but  at  the  cost  of  many  lives. 

The  following  verses  also  are  given  as  his  by  Imad  ad-din,  in  the  Kharida ; 
hut  some  say  that  they  wen-  merely  put  in  his  mouth  by  some  other  person  who 
was  the  real  author  : 

More  delightful  to  him  than  the  striking  of  the  lyre  is  the  cry,  before  battle,  of: 
•flit        "  Page!  bridle  anil  saddle  the  steeds."    I  gallop  them  in  the  distant  lands  of  liadra- 
maut,  and  their  snorting  is  heard  from  Irak  to  Manbaj  |15'|. 

I  do  not  know  whence  the  surname  of  Sulaihi  is  derived,  but  it  seems  to  come, 
in  this  case  as  in  others,  from  Sulaih,  the  proper  name  of  a  man.  As  for  the 
places  mentioned  in  this  article,  they  are  all  in  Yemen,  and  1  wrote  their  names 
as  I  found  them  written,  but  bad  no  means  of  verifying  their  orthography.  The 
greater  part  of  this  notice  is  taken  from  the  History  of  Yemen  by  Omara  tal- 
Yamani,  a  poet  whose  life  shall  be  given  in  this  work. 
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11)  At-Zav&ki  -a.  1 j,^J  i ,  ■•  this  name  it  written  in  the  autograph,  meant  naliv*  of  ax-Zavdki,  a  u>«n 
in  Yemen. 

(2)  In  the  account  given  by  Ibn  kbaldnn  of  the  Sulaih  dynasty,  US.  No.  2402  C,  fol.  98,  he  designates  ihi* 
book  as  the  iofr  (tee  page  184  of  this  volume).  Bajjl  Khalifa  hat  the  following  unintelligible  notice  on  the 
Stwr  in  hia  Bibliographical  Dictionary:  aTitd*  a»-Swtr  {book  of  figurtt) :  Whether  it  ever  eiisted  or  not ;  three 
"  ditoounes  by  Aristotle;  and  the  first  of  the  philosophers  who  explored  the  mysteries  of  the  Suar  <fgvrt» 
"  was  Afratln  ^jjjl^st,  who  composed  a  book  on  the  seven  figures  and  their  mysteries,  and  the  forty-eight 
"  figvrn  conUining  one  thousand  and  twelve  of  the  Gied  stars." 

(3)  Read  Ufj  in  the  Arabic  ten. 

(4)  It  appears  from  the  Martold  that  this  place  was  on  the  road  from  Sanaa  to  Taif,  and  situated  between 
Tihama  and  Najd. 

(8)  This  place  is  noticed  by  Ibn  Khaldun;  he  says  in  geographical  notes  on  the  province  of  Yemen,  MS.  \o. 
"  2402  C,  fol.  103  wrso:  "  florrdi  it  a  territory  in  the  country  of  the  UamdAn  (frtee);  it  it  also  the 
"  name  or  a  tribe,  one  of  the  branches  or  which  produced  as-Sulaihi.  The  fortress  of  Masar.  where  he  made 
*■  his  first  appearance,  is  situated  in  the  territory  or  Ilarrai."  Harrat,  as  Niebuhr  writes  the  name,  is  placed 
on  his  map  of  Yemen  in  lat,  15«  5'  Pi.— In  Ibn  Kballikan's  autograph,  Jlfasdr  U  written  thus  jL_.,  but  ihr 
author  of  the  JlfanWd  writes  it  JJLa  (mat Mr),  as  in  the  printed  ten. 

!0)  Al-Kadra  lay  at  about  fifty  miles  south-west  or  Santa,  on  the  river  Sbeham  This  ttreamt  fall*  into  thi- 
rled Sea  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Uudaida. 

(T>  Al-Janad  lies  at  about  ten  miles  E.of  Taaz  (or  Titt).  It  it  marked  on  the  mapt  of  Mebuhr  and  Berg- 
haut,  and  it  described  by  Abft  'I  Fcda  in  his  Geography. 

(8)  These  epithets  are  given  to  God  alone. 

(9  Koran,  sural  2,  verse  208. 

(10)  Koran,  turat  12,  verse  68 

(11)  Compare  what  follows  with  the  relation  of  the  same  occurrences,  given  in  vol.  I.  page  360. 

(12)  "  The  rich  have  their  ttickt  headed  with  silver ;  others  fix  iron  spikes  to  them ;  and  thus  make  a  ftirmi- 
•  dable  weapon,  which  the  Arabs  handle  with  great  desterity."- Burckhardl  t  Trawls  in  Arabia,  vol.  II. 
page  243. 

(13)  Koran,  surat  3.  verse  28.  I  give  the  entire  verse,  as  Ibn  Kballikan  merely  mentions  the  lirtt  word*  of 
it,  with  an  He. 

(14)  The  ferocity  of  the  boot  which  haunted  as-Shara  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  Arabic  poetry.  According 
to  the  JhTardald,  the  mountain  of  as-Shara  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Tihama. 

(15)  Here  the  autograph  hat  la^jj  not  la^Jj.—  Manbaj  it  situated  on  the  Euphrates,  to  the  east  uf 
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AL-AAD1L  1BN  AS-SALLAR. 

Aim  'l-Hasan  Ali  lbn  as-Sallar,  surnamed  al-Malik  al-Aadil  Saif  ad-din  (the 
just  prince,  the  sicord  of  religion),  and  generally  known  as  lbn  as-Sallar,  was  vizir 
ir,  az-Zafir,  the  Ohaidile  Fatimile  sovereign  of  Egypt.  I  l»ave  found  stated  else- 
where that  his  name  was  Ahii  Mansur  Ali  lbn  Ishak;  and  1  have  read,  in  a 
history  of  Egypt,  that  he  was  of  Kurdish  origin  and  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Zarzari  (1).  Having  been  brought  up  in  the  Castle  of  Cairo,  he  successively 
occupied  different  posts  under  government,  in  Upper  Egypt  and  elsewhere, 
till  he  finally  became  vizir  to  az-Zafir,  in  the  month  of  Rajab,  A.  H.  M3 

November-December,  A.  D.  1148.)  I  have  since  found,  in  another  work, 
i hat  Az-Zafir,  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  chose  for  vizir  Najm  ad-din 

the  star  of  religion)  Abu  'l-Fath  Salim  lbn  Muhammad  lbn  Masai  (2 1,  one  of 
(he  great  emirs  of  the  empire ;  but  he,  being  vanquished  by  al-Aadil  lbn  as- 
Sallar,  crossed  over  to  Jiza  on  the  eve  of  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  Ramadan,  A.  H. 
"»Vt  January,  A.  D.  1150  ',  on  learning  tiiat  his  adversary  was  advancing  from 
\lexaiidria,  of  which  he  was  governor,  with  the  intenlion  of  obtaining  the 
vizirship.  Ihn  as-Sallar  entered  Cairo  on  the  15th  of  the  same  monlh,  and 
having  taken  the  direction  of  the  state  into  his  own  hands,  he  received  the 
tiilt-s  of  al-A(Uhl  the  just;  and  Amir  al-Juyfah  (commander  of  the  troops),  lbn 
Masai  then  collected  a  body  of  Maghribins  and  other  soldiers,  but  was  defeated 
at  a  place  to  the  south  {of  Cairo),  called  Dilas  (3j,  by  the  troops  which  al-Aadil 
sent  against  him.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  brought  into  Cairo  on  the  point 
■  »f  a  lance,  on  Thursday,  the  23rd  of  Zii  '1-Kaada  March  ,  in  the  same  year. 
Al-Aadil  then  remained  in  authority  till  he  lost  his  life. — This  account  seems 
more  correct  than  the  foregoing.—  lbn  Masai  was  a  native  of  Lukk,  a  village 
near  Barka,  and  in  its  dependencies.  He  and  his  father  were  horse-breakers 
and  falconers,  and  it  was  by  means  of  this  profession  that  they  obtained  their 
advancement.  Ihn  Masai  held  the  place  of  vizir  about  fifty  days. — lbn  as-Sallar 
was  acute,  courageous,  and  always  inclined  to  favour  men  of  talent  and  virtue. 
He  erected  a  number  of  mosques  at  Cairo,  and  I  saw  one  outside  Bilbais  which 
hoars  his  name.    He  openly  professed  the  Sunnite  doctrines,  in  which  he  fol- 
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lowed  the  sect  of  as-Shafi.    When  al-Aadil  was  nominated  governor  of  Alex- 
andria, some  time  after  the  arrival  of  al-H&fiz  as-SHaG  '  vol.  I.  p.  86;  in  thai 
city,  he  treated  the  learned  doctor  with  marked  attention  and  honour.  A 
college  was  then  built  by  his  orders,  and  the  professorship  therein  entrusted 
U>  as-SilaG,  by  whose  name  it  is  still  known.    No  other  Shade  college  bui 
that  existed  at  Alexandria.    These  laudable  points  of  character  were  unfor- 
tunately blemished  by  a  violent  spirit  of  injustice  and  cruelty ;  he  punished 
severely  the  very  slightest  faults,  and  his  tyranny  may  be  conceived  from  the 
following  relation  :  Previously  to  his  appointment  as  vizir,  being  then  in  the 
army,  he  went  one  day  to  al-Muwaflak  Abu  '1-Karam  Ibn  Masuui,  a  native 
of  Tinnls,  who  was  at  that  time  secretary  of  war,  and  represented  to  him 
that,  having  been  obliged  to  defray  some  extraordinary  expenses  which  he 
had  incurred  during  bis  administration  in  the  province  of  al-Gharhiya,  he 
was  now  oppressed  with  debt.    To  this  complaint  and  the  long  representa- 
tions which  he  made,  Abu  'l-Karam  merely  replied  :  "By  Allah  !  thy  discourse  rtlH 
"  entereth  not  my  ear.''    This  answer  Ibn  as-Sallar  never  forgave,  and  when 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  vizir,  he  ordered  strict  search  to  l>e  made  Tor  him. 
Abu  '1-Karain's  apprehensions  being  thus  awakened,  he  remained  in  conceal- 
ment for  some  time;  but  the  vizir  having  caused  a  public  proclamation  i<> 
lie  made  for  his  discovery,  and  threatening  with  death  whoever  might  harbour 
him,  he  was  expelled  from  the  house  where  he  had  retired  by  the  master  of  the 
dwelling,  and  he  went  forth  dressed  as  a  female,  in  a  cloak  and  boots.  Being 
soon  recognized,  he  was  arrested  and  taken  before  al-Aadil,  who  ordered  a 
board  and  a  long  nail  to  be  brought  in.    The  prisoner  was  then  placed  on  his 
side  with  the  board  under  his  ear,  and  the  nail  was  hammered  into  the  other. 
At  every  cry  the  victim  uttered,  al-Aadil  exclaimed:  "  Doth  my  discourse  vei 
"  enter  thy  car  or  not  ?"    The  nail  being  at  length  driven  out  through  the  other 
ear,  and  into  the  l>oard,  it  was  riveted  by  bending  the  end.    Some  say  that  the 
body  was  then  cut  in  halves  by  his  directions  (41.    (In  (he  year  503)  Bullara 
the  wife  of  Abu  'l-Futuh,  the  son  of  Yaliya,  the  son  of  Tamim,  the  son  of  aU 
Moizz  Ibn  Badis  o),  arrival  in  Egypt  with  her  sou  Abu  1-Fadl  Abbas  Ibn  Abi 
l-Futuh,who  was  then  a  child;  and  al-Aadil  having  married  her  at  a  later  period, 
she  dwelt  with  him  for  some  time.  Abbas  had  afterwards  a  son  named  Nasr,wht> 
was  brought  up  with  his  grandmother  in  the  palace  of  al-Aadil,  and  was  treated 
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by  the  latter  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  affection.  At  a  later  period,  Abbas 
was  sent  hv  al-Aadil  to  Svria,  (hat  he  might  serve  in  the  holy  war  (against  the 
Franks  ,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  Osman  Ibn  Munkid,  the  emir  whose  lift- 
lias  been  given  (vol  I.  p.  177\  On  arriving  at  Bilbais  to  take  the  command 
of  the  army  which  was  to  march  with  him,  the  prince  began  to  converse 
with  Osama  alnnit  the  delightful  climate  of  Egypt  and  the  beauty  of  the 
country  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving,  and  that,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  encountering  foes  and  suffering  the  hardships  of  a  military  life.  On  this, 
Osama  suggested  to  him  '  it  is  said  )  that  he  might  avoid  all  those  incon- 
veniences by  killing  al-Aadil  and  taking  the  office  of  vizir  on  himself.  It  was 
then  settled  between  them  that  his  son  Nasr  should  do  the  deed  when  al-Aadil 
was  sleeping,  for  he  dwelt  with  him  and  would  not  refuse  to  execute  his  father's 
orders.  The  result  was,  that  Nasr  murdered  him  in  his  bed,  on  Thursday,  the 
lith  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  548  April,  A.  D.  1153),  in  the  palace  of  the  vizirat  at 
Cairo.  To  relate  the  particulars  of  this  event  would  be  too  long.  Some  sav 
that  al-Aadil  was  killed  on  Saturday,  the  1 1  th  of  Muharram,  of  that  year. — Sallar 
the  father  of  al-Aadil,  was  in  the  service  of  Sokman  Ibn  Ortuk,  the  lord  of  Jeru- 
>alcm  (0  ,  when  he  was  deprived  of  that  city  by  al-Afdal  Amir  al-Juyush,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned  roll.  p.  160).  Al-Afdal  having  found  there  a  troop 
of  Sokmnn's  soldiers,  took  them  into  his  own  service,  and  Sallar,  who  was  one 
of  the  number,  having  been  attached  to  the  person  of  his  new  master,  mounted 
graduallv  into  favour,  and  received  from  him  the  title  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat  (sword 
of  the  empire  .  His  son  al-Aadil  experienced  also  al-Afdal's  kindness,  as  he  was 
placed  by  him  among  the  hoys  of  the  chambers  Subyiin  ai-Hujar)  7;.  By  this 
term  they  designated  a  IkhIv  of  youth  each  of  whom  was  provided  with  a  horse 
and  arms,  and  bound  to  execute,  without  hesitation,  whatever  order  he  might 
receive.  This  institution  was  similar  to  those  of  the  Knights  Templars  ad- 
fhhciytt  and  Knights  Hospitallers  al-Asbitdr  .  When  any  of  the  youths  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  intelligence  and  courage,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
emir  commander  .  Al-Aadil  surpassed  his  companions  in  these  qualities,  and 
possessed  moreover  great  resolution,  respect  for  superiors,  and  prudence  in 
abstaining  from  intrigues.  This  induced  (the  khalif)  al-Hafiz  (vol.  II.  p.  170 
to  give  him  a  command,  and  he  appointed  him  governor  of  Alexandria.  He  was 
then  known  by  he  nickname  of  Has  al-Baghl  'mule-head  ,  and  his  rise  com- 
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menced  from  that  period. — This  Nasr,  son  of  Abbas,  is  the  same  who  murdered 
az-Zafir,  sovereign  of  Egypt  (vol.  I.  p.  222}. 

(I)  See  M.  Ouatreroere's  Notice  tttr  let  Curdtt  in  the  Xoticet  tt  ExtraUt.  lorn.  XIII.  page  318. 
(1)  Io  the  autograph,  this  name  it  written  thui  JL&». 

(3)  In  the  £lal  det  province*  ef  in  villaget  de  I'Egypte,  aubjolned  to  M.de  Saey'i  translation  of  Abd  al- 
Lallf,  the  place  there  called  Dalai  ^"^J  indicated  a>  belonging  to  the  province  of  Bahnata.  See  page  089  of 
that  eicellenl  work.  We  read  in  the  Matdtid :  "  Dilat:  an  e>  tensive  province  in  the  Said  of  Egypt  {Upper 
'•Egypt).    IU  city  {ickich  heart  the  tame  name)  ii  counted  at  a  dependence  of  the  province  of  BahnaM.' 

(4)  In  place  of  *ii  the  autograph  hai  tatti,  that  hi  then  ttrangled  him.  This  reading  ii  too  absurd 
to  be  admitted. 

(8)  TIh!  live*  of  the  three  but  are  given  in  tail  work.   In  the  life  of  Yahya  Ibn  Tamlm.  the  occurred 
here  related  I*  again  noticed  with  additional  particulars. 
(6)  See  vol.  I.  pages  160, 172,614. 

(7,i  Compare  Ibe  note  (37!,  page  156.  vol.1,  of  M.de  Sacys  C*re.lo»«itAi>.  with  what  follows  here. 


AL-MAL1K  AL-AFDAL,  THE  SON  OF  SALAH  AD-DIN. 

Abu  '1-Hasan  AH,  son  to  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din  Yusuf  Ibn  Aiyiib,  and  sur- 
named  al-Malik  al-Afdal  (the  mott  excellent  prince)  Nur  ad-din  (the  light  of  thr 
faith),  made  his  studies  at  Alexandria  under  the  imam  Ibn  Auf  az-Zuhri,and  at 
Old  Cairo  under  ibe  learned  grammarian  Ibn  Bari  (1).  In  Syria  also  he  received 
certificates  of  proficiency  from  Abu  l-Husain  Ahmad  Ibn  Hamza  Ibn  Ali  as- 
Sulami,  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Sadaka  al-Harrani,  and  other  617 
masters,  and  in  Egypt  from  Abu  'l-Kasim  Hibat  Allah  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Masud,  Abil 
Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  lhn  Hamid,  and  others.  He  wrote  a  fair 
band  and  |>ossessed  many  other  accomplishments.  This  prince  was  the  eldest  of 
Salah  ad-din's  sons,  and  his  acknowledged  successor.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
al-Malik  al-Afdal  (the  subject  of  this  article)  was  then  with  him  at  Damascus,  and 
took  |K)ssession  of  that  kingdom,  whilst  his  brother  al-Malik  al-Aziz  obtained 
that  of  Egypt,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  (vol.  II.  p.  19.V  ,  and  their  brother 
al-Malik  az-Zahir  continued  to  hold  Aleppo.    It  would  lie  too  long  to  trace  heiv 
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the  causes  of  the  dissension  which  sprung  up  between  al-Malik  al-Afdal  and  his 
brother  al-Malik  alrAziz) ;  we  shall  merely  state  that  it  terminated  by  his  losing 
Damascus,  which  was  besieged  and  taken  from  him  by  his  brother  and  his  uncle 
al-Malik  al-Aadil  (2).  He  then  removed  to  the  city  of  Sarkhad,  which  they  had 
granted  to  him  on  his  defeat,  but  he  had  resided  there  for  a  short  time  only, 
when  his  presence  was  required  in  Egypt,  that  he  might  act  as  atdbek  3)  to 
the  young  prince  al-Malik  al-Mansur  Muhammad,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
government  of  that  province  on  the  death  of  his  father  al-Malik  al-Aziz.  He 
received  this  summons  on  the  eve  of  Wednesday,  the  20th  of  Safar,  A.  H.  595 
(January,  A.  D.  1 199;  thirty-eight  days)  after  his  brother's  death.  On  his  arrival, 
he  walked  by  the  side  of  the  horse,  whenever  his  nephew  rode  out ;  but  a 
short  time  after,  al-Malik  al-Aadil  entered  Egypt  and  took  it  into  his  own  pos- 
session. Al-Malik  al-Afdal  was  then  presented  by  him  with  the  gift  of  some 
cities  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire,  but  on  proceeding  thither,  he  was  unable 
to  obtain  possession  of  any  other  except  Sumaisat,  where  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  One  of  the  finest  passages  from  al-Kadi  '1-Fadil's  pen  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  written  during  these  events;  he  says:  "  The  fathers  of 
'*  this  illustrious  house  lived  in  concord,  and  they  reigned;  but  the  sons  were 
"  disunited,  and  they  perished  !  It  is  thus  thai,  when  a  star  descends  towards 
"  the  west,  no  means  exist  of  bringing  it  back  to  the  east  ;  and  when  a  rent 
"  appears  in  a  garment,  it  must  end  by  being  torn  in  pieces !  How  can  fate  Ik- 
"  stopped  in  its  progress,  when  its  issue  is  predestined  ?  What  mortal  can 
"contend  against  an  adversary  who  has  God  on  his  side?"  Al-Malik  al- 
Afdal  was  a  man  of  talent  and  information,  a  good  penman,  and  gifted  with  a 
noble  mind ;  he  favoured  the  learned  and  showed  them  profound  respect.  Some 
verses  composed  by  him  are  still  preserved,  and  amongst  the  pieces  attributed 
to  him  is  the  following,  which  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  the  imam  (the 
khalif)  an-Msir,  complaining  of  his  uncle  al-Malik  al-Aadil  (AM  Bakr)  and  his 
nephew  al-Malik  al-Aziz  (Othmdn'j,  who  had  deprived  him  of  Damascus  : 

My  lord  1  Abu  Bakr  and  his  companion  OlhmAn  have  wrested  away  the  just  rights  of 
Ali  by  the  sword.  And  yet  it  was  he  whom  his  rather  had  appointed  to  rule  over  them ; 
and  whilst  he  ruled,  all  things  went  right.  But  they  opposed  him  and  broke  the  pact 
which  bound  them ;  their  guilt  is  mutual,  and  the  law  is  clear  (fc).  Observe  how  mis- 
fortune accompanies  this  name;  an  Alt  has  experienced  from  those  of  modern  times  the 
same  UcaUnent  which  {tht  khaiif]  Ali  received  in  days  of  old. 
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The  answer  which  he  received  from  the  Imam  an-Nasir  commenced  with  these 
verses : 

Thy  letter  has  arrived,  O  son  of  Yosuf !  declaring  such  love  ( for  u$)  as  proves  thy  un- 
sullied origin.  Thty  deprived  Ali  of  his  rights,  because  none  remained  in  Yalhrub 
( Mtdi*a)  to  assist  him  when  the  Prophet  was  no  more.  But  rejoice  ;  a  day  of  reckoning 
awaits  them,  and  thy  assister  will  be  the  Imam  Attiittr  [an-Nd$ir). 

Al-Malik  al-Afdal  was  born  at  Cairo,  A.  H.  56(3 — sonic  say  565— on  the  after- 
noon of  the  Id  ai-Filr  (5)  (June,  A.  D.  1171  ,  whilst  his  father  was  acting  as 
vizir  to  the  Egyptians.  He  died  suddenly  at  Sumaisat,  in  the  month  of  Safar, 
A.  II.  G22  (Feb. -March,  A.D.  1225.)  His  body  was  borne  to  Aleppo  and  inter- 
red in  the  mausoleum  which  hears  his  name  and  lies  outside  the  city,  near  the 
Mash' had,  or  funeral  chapel,  of  al-Harawi  (6  . —  Sumaisdt  is  a  fortress  of  Syria,  ;H8 
situated  on  the  Syrian  side  of  the  Euphrates  between  Kalat  ar-Rum  and  Malatiya. 
It  touches  the  confines  of  Asia  Minor  BUdd  ar-Mm\ 

I)  See  vol.  11.  pages  197  »od  70. 

(lj  The  particulars  will  be  found  in  M.  Heinaud's  ExtraUi  dti  outran  arabtt  rtlalifi  aux  croiMadu, 
page  378. 

(3)  See  vol.  I.  page  330. 

(4)  The  law  it,  that  he  who  usurp*  the  property  or  another  U  bound  u>  make  restitution. 

(3)  The  Id  af-Fitr,  or  Festival  of  the  breaking  of  the  Fail,  ii  held  on  the  fint  day  of  the  month  of 
shawwal. 

61  This  may  perhaps  be  the  mausoleum  en-tied  over  the  grave  of  ihe  traveller  al-Harawi.  See  page  287 
of  ibis  volume.-  Kamal  ad-dln  lbn  al-Adlm  says,  in  his  History  of  Aleppo,  thai  al-Afdal  was  buried  beside 
hit  mother,  in  the  ttirba,  or  funeral  chapel,  south  of  the  MnAdm.  A  suburb  called  ihe  Mak&mdt  still  eiisu 
rlow  to  Alrppo,  on  the  south-east  »lde 


ABU  'L- HASAN  ALI  1BN  AL-FURAT  1 

Abu  l-Hasan  Ali  lbn  Muhammad  lbn  Musa  lbn  al-Hasan  lbn  al-Furat  acted 
three  times  as  vizir  to  the  khalif  al-Muktadir  billah,  the  son  of  al-.Motadid  billah. 
His  first  appointment  was  on  the  8th  of  the  first  Rabi  —  some  say,  the  23rd  — 
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A.H.  296  (December,  A.D.  908);  and  he  remained  in  office  till  the  4th  of  Zti  I- 
Hijja,  A.  H.  299  (July,  A.  D.  912),  when  the  khalif  arrested  him  and  seized  on 
all  his  riches  with  the  property  contained  in  his  palace.  From  that  time  till  he 
was  reinstated,  the  produce  of  his  estates  to  the  public  treasury)  amounted  to 
seven  millions  of  dinars.  It  is  said  that  he  (ir as  the  author  of  kis  cum  misfortune, 
having)  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  inviting  them  to  come  and 
take  Baghdad  by  surprise ;  but  this  accusation  is  by  no  means  well  established. 
His  second  appointment  was  on  Monday,  the  8lh  of  Zu  '1-Hijja,  A.H.  304  (June, 
A.  D.  917),  and,  on  this  occasion,  the  khalif  arrayed  him  in  seven  pelisses  of 
honour,  and  sent  to  his  house  three  hundred  thousand  dirhims  to  be  distributed 
amongst)  his  pages,  fifty  mules  to  carry  his  baggage,  twenty  eunuchs,  and  furni- 
(ure  of  all  sorts.  On  that  day,  the  quantity  of  wax-lights  required  for  him  was 
so  great,  that  (he  price  augmented  by  a  carat  of  gold  to  each  mann  (2  ;  and,  as 
the  weather  was  excessively  hot,  forty  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  snow  was 
used  in  cooling  the  liquors  served  to  the  company.  He  continued  in  place  till 
Thursday,  the  22nd  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  306  (October,  A.  D.  918),  when 
he  was  arrested  and  detained  in  prison ;  but  was  liberated  on  Thursday,  the 
22nd  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  31 1  (  August,  A.  D.  923),  and  again  restored  to 
his  post.  On  the  day  of  his  release  from  confinement,  he  gave  rent  to  his  ill 
humour  by  exacting  heavy  sums  from  different  persons,  and  he  left  free  career  to 
ihe  rapacity  and  violence  of  his  son  Abu  'l-Muhassin,  who  immediately  put  to 
dcatli  Hamid  Ibn  al-Abbas,  his  father's  predecessor  in  the  vizirship,  and  indulged 
in  his  passion  for  bloodshed.  On  the  9th  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  312  'July, 
A.D.  92 4),  the  khalif  again  caused  Ibn  al-Furat  to  be  arrested  ;  but  some  say 
that  this  occurred  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  the  first  Rabi.  He  was  then  in  pos- 
session of  great  wealth  (upwards  of  ten  millions  of  dinars),  and  his  landed  estates 
produced  him  a  yearly  revenue  of  one  million  of  dinars,  which  sum  he  em- 
ployed for  his  ordinary  expenses.  Abu.  Bakr  as-Siili  relates  that,  having  one 
day  recited  to  the  vizir  a  kasida  in  his  praise,  he  received  from  him  six  hundred 
dinars. — Ibn  al-Furat  was  a  Mtib  (3)  of  the  highest  capacity  and  information ; 
ihe  khalif  al-Moladid  said  (tome  time  after  his  accession)  to  (his  vizir)  Obaid  Allah 
Ibn  Sulaiman  (■'*) :  44  I  have  received  a  kingdom  in  disorder,  a  country  in  ruin, 
44  and  a  treasury  nearly  empty ;  I  therefore  wish  to  be  informed  what  may  be 
44  the  revenues  of  the  state,  so  as  to  regulate  the  expenditure  accordingly." 
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Ohaid  Allah  applied  to  a  number  of  the  kdtibs  for  an  answer  to  this  demand,  but 
they  ail  required  a  month  to  draw  one  up.  Abu  1-llasan  Ibn  al-Furat  and  his 
brother  al-Abbas,  who  were  at  that  time  out  of  place  and  detained  in  prison, 
received  intelligence  of  what  was  going  forward,  and,  in  the  space  of  two  days, 
they  drew  up  the  answer  and  sent  it  in.  As  Ohaid  Allah  knew  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  conceal  from  the  khalif  who  were  the  authors  of  the  document, 
he  mentioned  them  to  him  with  commendation,  and  they  were  taken  into  favour, 
lhn  al-Furat  had  in  his  palace  a  room  for  the  preparation  of  beverages  hujra 
shardb),  to  which  persons  of  all  classes  sent  their  servant  bovs  to  bring  home 
whatever  sherbets,  beer,  and  sirops  they  required.  He  jiensioned  live  thousand 
persons  chosen  from  among  the  learned,  the  pious,  the  j>ersons  of  respectable 
family,  and  the  poor;  most  of  them  received  one  hundred  dinars  a  month,  and 
a  few  only  five  dinars  or  intermediate  sums.  As-Siili  says .-  "  And  one  merito- 
44  lorious  part  of  his  conduct,  wherein  no  one  had  as  yet  set  the  example,  was, 
44  that  when  papers  were  received  by  him  containing  accusations  against  any 
44  individual,  one  of  his  pages  came  into  the  antechamber  and  called  out  : 
"  4  Where  is  such  a  one,  the  informer  'meaning  the  author  of  the  paper}'!'  When 
44  people  discovered  this  to  be  his  regular  custom,  they  abstained  from  all  such 
"  secret  accusations."  One  day,  in  a  burst  of  anger,  he  ordered  a  hundred  «I9 
lashes  of  a  whip  to  be  inflicted  on  a  man  with  whom  he  was  displeased  ;  be 
then  sent  word  to  give  him  fifty  lashes  only  ;  and  then  he  sent  again  to  forbid 
the  flogging  and  to  give  him  twenty  pieces  of  gold.  This  sum  made  the 
poor  fellow  amends  for  his  fright. —  As-Siili  says  that,  on  the  vizir's  recovery 
from  an  attack  of  sickness,  he  examined  the  letters  and  written  applications 
which  had  accumulated  during  the  interval,  and  (in  thai  sitting  he  perused  one 
thousand  letters  and  wrote  his  approval  or  negative  on  one  thousand  memorials. 
44  We  then  said  to  each  other,"  adds  as-Suli  :  4  By  Allah!  let  no  one  know  of 
"  '  this,  lest  the  evil  eye  of  some  jealous  person  light  upon  him.'  I  remarked," 
says  the  same  narrator,  "as  a  striking  example  of  his  courtly  manners,  that 
44  when  he  called  for  the  khalif 's  signet  in  order  to  seal  any  document,  he  stood 
44  up  to  receive  it,  denoting  thereby  his  high  respect  for  the  khalifs  dignity. — 
"  I  saw  him  one  day  giving  a  public  audience  for  the  redress  of  grievances, 
44  and  two  men  who  were  in  litigation  about  some  shops  in  al-Karkh  (the  suburb 
44  of  Baghdad  :  having  come  before  him,  he  said  to  one  of  them : 4  You  presented  me 
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4  4  4  a  memorial  concerning  these  very  shops  in  the  year  282  (5 ).'   He  then  added . 
44  '  Yet  you  are  too  young  to  have  been  the  person.' — '  It  was  my  father,'  re- 
"  plied  the  man. — '  That  is  it,'  said  the  vizir,  '  and  1  wrote  my  decision  on  his 
"  '  memorial.'  "    When  he  went  out,  he  felt  much  displeased  if  persons  walked 
on  foot  before  him  to  testify  their  respect :  "  I  do  not  require  such  a  thing  of 
"  my  servants,"  he  would  exclaim;  "why  then  should  I  require  it  from  free- 
"  born  men  who  are  under  no  obligation  to  me?"    This  Abu  l-Hassan  Ibn  al- 
Furat  and  his  son  al-Muhassin  were  put  to  death  by  Nazuk,  the  commander  of 
the  police  guards,  on  Monday,  the  13th  of  the  latter  Kabi,  A.H.  312  (July,  A.D. 
924).    He  was  born  on  die  23rd of  the  latter  Rabi,  A. H.  241  (September,  A.D. 
855 ...   His  son  al-Muhassin  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years.   The  following 
particularity  is  mentioned  by  the  Sdhib  Ibn  Abbad  (see  vol.  /.  p.  212):  "  Abu 
"  l-Hasan,  the  son  of  Abu  Bakr  al-AUaf,  he  who  was  so  notorious  for  his  immo- 
44  derate  appetite,  recited  to  me  the  poems  composed  by  his  father  on  the  cat 
"  see  vol.  I.  p.  399,,  and  told  me  that,  by  the  eat,  he  meant  al-Muhassin  ;  not 
•4  daring,  during  the  disasters  of  the  family,  to  lament  his  fate  openly  or  pro- 
"  uounce  his  name."    We  shall  here  insert  a  most  extraordinary  anecdote: 
44  .Some  time  after  al-Muhassin's  death,  his  wife  wished  to  celebrate  the  circum- 
"  cisiou  of  his  son,  and  happening  to  see  her  husband  in  a  dream,  she  men- 
44  lioncd  to  him  that  she  should  have  much  difficulty  in  providing  for  the  expense 
"  of  the  ceremouy ;  on  which  he  told  her  that  he  had  deposited  a  sum  of  ten 
44  thousand  dinars  in  ihe  hands  of  a  person  whom  he  named.    When  she  awoke, 
44  she  informed  the  family  of  the  circumstance,  and  they  questioned  the  man, 
44  who  acknowledged  that  he  had  the  money,  and  brought  it  all  to  litem  imme- 
44  diately." — Abu  '1-Abbas  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Fural,  the  brother  of 
Abu  'l-Hasan,  was  the  most  elegant  penman  of  the  age,  and  surpassed  them 
also  by  his  learning  in  the  sciences  and  general  literature.    It  was  on  him  that 
the  poet  al-Bohtori  composed  the  kattda  which  begins  thus  (6;  : 

I  passed  the  night  displaying  a  feeling  [of  grief  for  thy  abitnee)  and  concealing  a 
feeling  (of  joy)  for  the  presence  of  thy  image,  sent  me  by  thyself  [lo  console  me  in  my 

Abu  l-Abbas  died  on  the  eve  of  Saturday,  the  15th  of  Ramadan,  A.  II.  291 
August,  A.D.  904  .    Another  brother  of  his,  Abu  Khatlab  Jaafar  Ibn  Muham- 
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mad,  was  offered  the  place  of  vizir,  which,  on  his  refusal,  was  given  to  his  son 
Abu  'l-Fath  al-Fadl  Ihn  Jaafar,  an  able  kdtib  and  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Ibn  Hinzaba.  His  mother  Hinzaba  was  a  Greek  slave.  Al-Mokuidir  billah 
conferred  the  vizirship on  him,  in  A.  H.  320,  on  Monday,  the  28th  of  the  latter 
Rabi  (May,  A.D.  932);  some  say  that  he  was  invested  with  that  dignity  on  the  first 
of  the  month  just  mentioned.  He  remained  in  office  till  the  25th  of  Shawwal, 
A.H.  320  (October,  A.D.  932),  the  day  on  which  al-Muktadir  was  murdered. 
Al-Kahir  billah  was  then  raised  to  the  khalifate,  and  as  Abu  Fath  ibn  Hinzaba 
had  retired  to  a  place  of  concealment,  the  vizirship  was  conferred  on  Muhammad 
Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Mukla  the  kdtib.  Abu  'l-Fath  was  afterwards  nominated  director- 
general  of  the  government  offices  under  the  same  khalif.  Al-Kahir  was  deposed 
and  blinded  with  a  hot  iron  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  the  first  Jumida,  A.H. 
322  (April,  A.  D.  934).  His  successor  ar-Radi  billah,  the  son  of  al-Muktadir  880 
billah,  conferred  the  government  of  Syria  on  Abii  'l-Fath  Ibn  Hinzal>a,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  his  post,  and  was  residing  at  Aleppo  when  the  same  khalif  chose  him 
for  vizir  and  signed  the  art  of  his  nomination  on  Sunday,  the  13th  of  Shaaban, 
A.  H.  325  (June,  A.  D.  937).  A  letter  was  then  dispatched  to  him,  by  which 
he  was  directed  to  repair  to  the  capital,  and,  on  Thursday  the  6th  of  Shawwnl, 
in  the  same  year,  he  arrived  a^  Baghdad.  He  remained  there,  however,  but  a 
short  time,  as  he  perceived  that  every  thing  was  falling  into  confusion.  Finding 
the  emir  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Raik  master  of  the  city  (7),  he  had  a  con- 
ference with  him  and  was  induced  to  return  to  Syria  by  the  promise  that  the 
revenues  of  that  province  and  of  Egypt  would  be  paid  into  his  hands,  tie 
arrived  there  on  the  13th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  326  (January,  A.D.  938),  and 
died  at  Ghazza  or  at  Ramla.  Letters  were  sent  to  Baghdad  announcing  this 
event,  and  in  them  it  was  stated  that  his  death  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of 
the  first  Jumada,  A.  II.  327  (March,  A.  D.  939).  He  was  born  on  the  eve  of 
Saturday,  the  22nd  of  Shaaban,  A.  II.  279  (November,  A.  D.  892)  (8).  During 
his  administration  in  Syria,  all  official  documents  were  promulgated  in  his  name. 
Of  his  son,  Abu  'l-Fadl  Jaafar  Ibn  al-Fadl,  we  have  already  spoken  (vol.  I. 
p.  319),  and  given  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death.— The  facts  contained  in  this 
article  were  extracted  by  me  from  different  sources,  such  as  the  History  of  the 
Vizirs  by  the  Sdhib  Ibn  Abl>ad,  the  Oiydfl  at-Siar  (tourm  of  history),  by  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  al-Hamadani  (9),  and  the  Kitdb  al-Wuxard  (book  of 
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vizirs)  by  Abu.  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Farisi.  But  none  of  those 
writers  allude  to  the  affair  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Motazz,  although  it  is  closely 
connected  with  the  history  of  Ibn  aUFurat ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  some 
notice  of  this  occurrence  should  be  taken  here ;  and,  as  the  Chronicle  of  Abu 
Jaafar  Ibn  Jarir  at-Tabari  surpasses  all  other  historical  works  in  the  authenticity 
of  its  statements,  we  shall  merely  copy  what  that  author  says  under  the  head  of 
Various  Events  in  A.  H.  296  :  "The  leaders  [o{  the  troops)  and  the  kdtibs  (officers 
of  the  civil  administration)  met  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  the  khalif  al-Mukta- 
44  dir,  and,  a  discussion  arising  as  to  whom  they  should  put  in  his  place,  they 
"agreed  unanimously  to  fix  their  choice  on  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Motazz.  After 
44  some  contestation,*  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  accede  to  their  wishes,  on 
"  condition  that  there  should  be  neither  bloodshed  nor  war.  To  this  ihey 
"  replied  that  the  sovereign  power  would  pass  into  his  hands  without  opposi- 
44  tion,  and  that  all  the  soldiers,  officers,  and  kdtibs  under  their  orders,  were 
44  ready  to  acknowledge  him.  They  then  took  the  oath  of  fealty  towards  him  as 
14  khalif.  The  persons  at  the  head  of  this  plot  were  Muhammad  Ibn  Dawud  Ibn 
44  al-Jarrah  1 10;  and  Abu  'l-Muthanna  Ahmad  Ibn  Yakiib  the  kadi,  the  former  of 
44  whom  induced  a  number  of  the  general-officers  to  employ  violent  measures 
"  against  al-Muktadir  and  al- Abbas  Ibnal-Hasan" — this  last  was  then  acting  as 
vizir  to  the  khalif. — 44  Al-Abbas  Ibn  al-IIasan  was  himself  engaged  in  the  conspi- 
"  racy  and  had  gained  over  a  number  of  the  generals  to  this  project  of  de- 
44  throning  al-Mukladir  and  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Abd  Allah  Ibn 
44  al-Motazz;  and  when  he  found  that  his  influence  over  al-Muktadir  was  suffi- 
"  oiently  established,  he  judged  it  time  to  execute  his  design,  hut,  at  that 
44  moment,  the  other  conspirators  fell  upon  him  and  slew  him." — At-Tabari 
means  to  say  that  they  slew  the  vizir. — "  The  perpetrators  of  this  act  were  al- 
44  Husain  Ibn  Hamdan  and  Wasif  Ibn  Sawartikin.  This  occurred  on  Satur- 
44  day,  the  TJth  of  the  first  Kabi,  and,  on  the  next  morning,  Sunday,  the  katibs, 
44  generals,  and  kadis  deposed  al-Muktadir  at  Baghdad  and  took  ihe  oath  of  realty 
44  to  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Motazz,  whom  they  then  surnamed  ar-Radi  billah  i  the 
44  pleasing  by  God's  favour).  The  person  who  administered  the  oath  to  the 
"  generals  in  (he  name  of  Ibn  al-Motazz  and  called  them  forth  successively,  was 
521  "  Muhammad  Ibn  Said  al-Azrak,  kdtib  of  the  army  secretary-general  of  the  tear 
44  department      The  same  day,  from  morning  till  noon,  al-Husain  Ibn  Hamdan 
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"  had  to  sustain  un  obstinate  combat  against  the  pages  of  the  palace  (11  ;.  On 
"  the  same  day,  the  assembly  convened  hv  Muhammad  Ibn  Dawud  for  the  pur- 
"  pose  of  taking  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Ibn  al-Motazz  was  dispersed  by  force.  The 
"  manner  in  which  this  happened  was.  that  the  eunuch  called  Munis  took  some 
"  of  the  pages  of  the  palace  in  shazuinlts" — this  word,  with  the  people  of  Bagh- 
"  dad  ,  signifies  boats — "  and  mounted  the  Tigris  with  them.  As  they  passed 
"  the  house  in  which  Ibn  al-Motazz  and  Muhammad  Ibn  Dawud  were,  they 
"  raised  an  outcrv  against  them  and  shot  at  them  with  arrows.  The  meeting 
"  was  thus  obliged  to  disperse  ;  the  soldiers,  generals,  and  kdlibt  who  were  in  the 
"  house  took  to  flight,  and  llm  al-Motazz  lied  also.  Some  of  those  who  had 
"  sworn  him  fidelity  now  went  to  al-Muktadir,  and  made  excuses  for  their  eon- 
"  duct  by  stating  that  they  had  been  forcibly  prevented  from  joining  him  ;  others 
"  concealed  themselves,  but  were  sought  after  and  put  to  death.  The  palaces 
"  belonging  to  Ibn  Dawud  were  pillaged  by  the  mob,  and  Ibn  al-Motazz  was 
"one  of  those  made  prisoners."  —  Such  is  at-Tabari's  statement. — We  shall 
now  give  some  fads  which  we  have  collected  from  various  other  sources:  On  that 
day,  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Motazz  had  chosen  Muhammad  Ibn  Dawud  for  vizir,  and 
Abu  'l-Mulhaiina  for  Mdi.  On  the  failure  of  the  enterprise,  Ibn  al-Motazz  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  Ibn  Dawud,  who  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of 
his  time  and  had  composed  a  number  of  works,  such  as  the  Kitdb  al-Wuraka 
book  of  lean  x  ,  containing  the  lives  of  the  poets,  and  the  Kitdb  al-Wuzard  book 
of  n;irx  ,  retired  to  a  place  of  concealment,  and  then  discovered  himself  to  Munis, 
the  eunuch  just  mentioned  ;  hut  Abu  '1-Hasan  Alt  Ibn  al-Furat  was  afraid  of 
him  and  advised  Munis  to  put  him  to  death,  which  was  done.  His  body  was 
cast  into  a  ditch  near  al-Mamuniya  (I '2  ,  but  was  afterwards  carried  home.  He 
was  executed  in  the  latter  Kabi  of  that  year;  his  birth  took  place  in  A.  H.  2Y.\ 
A.  D.  8r>7-»  on  the  very  night  in  which  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Ahhas  as-Suli  expired. 
Al-Muktadir  was  then  reinstated  in  his  former  authority,  and,  as  his  vizir  al- 
Abbas  Ibn  al-llasan  had  been  put  to  death  on  the  dav  mentioned  by  al-Tabari, 
he  raised  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  al  Furat  to  the  vacant  post.  One  of  the  first 
proofs  which  the  new  vizir  gave  of  his  generous  character  was  this :  Two  large 
coffers  were  brought  to  him  from  the  house  of  Ibn  al-Motazz,  and  he  said  to  the 
bearers:  "Do  you  know  what  is  in  them?" — "Yes;"  they  replied,  "they  con- 
41  lain  lists  of  the  names  of  such  persons  as  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him." 
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— 41  Open  them  not,"  he  exclaimed;  and  then  ordering  a  fire  to  he  brought,  he 
threw  the  eoffcrs  into  it.  When  they  were  consumed,  he  said  :  44  Had  I  opened 
"  them  and  read  what  was  in  them,  1  should  have  alienated  from  me  the  feelings  ol' 
44  all  the  people,  and  given  them  cause  of  dreading  me;  hut,  hy  what  I  have  done, 
44  their  hearLs  will  be  calmed  and  their  minds  set  at  ease." — We  may  state,  as  a 
circumstance  connected  with  this  biographical  notice,  that,  when  the  khalif  al- 
Kahir  billah  was  deposed  and  deprived  of  his  sight,  he  was  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  going  to  the  Mosque  of  al-Mansur  at  Baghdad  and  asking  charity,  men- 
tioning at  the  same  time  who  he  was.  On  one  of  those  occasions  Ihn  Ahi  Musa 
al-Hashimi  rose  up  and  gave  him  one  thousand  pieces  of  silver.  What  a  lesson 
is  there  for  reflecting  men  ! — We  have  already  given  a  notice  on  AIkI  Allah  lhn 
al-Motazz  {vol.  II.  p.  41  ,  hut  the  suhjeet  which  we  have  been  just  treating  ten- 
dered some  repetition  necessary.  What  follows  was  copied  by  us  from  the 
hitdb  al-Aaydn  ua  'l-Amdthil  (HisUjry  of  illustrious  and  remarkable  men)  by  the  nits 
Abu  'Miasm  Hilal  lbn  al-Muhassin  as-Sabi  (13 ,.  :  "The  anecdote  which  we 
44  here  insert  is  given  in  the  words  of  the.  kadi  Aim  1-Husain  Obaid  Allah  lhn 
44  Abbas  :  A  man  who  had  been  a  long  time  out  of  employment,  and  had  no 
44  means  left  for  his  support,  forged  a  letter  in  the  name  of  Abu  'Miasan  lbn  al- 
44  Furat  and  addressed  to  lbn  Zanlmr  al-Maridani  14  ,  the  admil  of  Egypt, 
44  strongly  recommending  the  bearer  to  him,  and  requesting  that  he  should  l>e 
44  treated  with  the  utmost  favour  and  kindness.  On  arriving  at  Old  Cairo,  he 
44  presented  this  letter  to  lbn  Zanbiir,  who  conceived  some  doubts  on  (he  sub- 
44  ject,  as  he  perceived  that  the  address  was  not  drawn  up  in  the  usual  form  15  ,, 
44  and  that  the  complimentary  salutation  was  longer  than  that  to  which  his  tank 
44  entitled  him.  He  therefore  gave  directions  that  the  man  should  be  closely 
44  watched,  and,  having  made  him  a  small  present,  he  detained  him  in  the  house 
.taa  '«  with  fair  promises.  He  then  wrote  to  Abu  Miasan  Ihn  al-Fural,  stating  that 
44  he  had  received  a  letter,  which  he  enclosed,  and  requesting  its  authenticity  to 
44  be  confirmed,  lbn  al-Furat  read  the  forged  letter,  and  found  in  it  that  the 
41  liearer,  mentioning  his  name,  was  a  person  of  high  respectability,  to  whom 
44  the  writer  had  deep  obligations,  with  other  similar  expressions  usually  eni- 
41  ployed  in  filling  up  letters  of  the  kind.  He  then  passed  it  to  his  kdtibs,  and 
44  informed  them  of  the  whole  circumstance,  expressing  at  the  same  time  his 
44  astonishment  at  the  man  s  audacity,  and  asking  what  was  to  be  done  with 
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44  with  hiin.  Some  of  (hem  replied  thai  he  deserved  lo  he  Hogged  or  impri- 
"  soned;  others,  that  his  thumb  should  be  cut  off,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from 
"  again  comniitliug  such  a  crime,  and  discourage  others  from  imitating  him  in 
44  matters  of  more  importance.  The  opinion  of  those  who  were  the  most  indnl- 
44  gent  was,  that  Ibn  Zanhur  should  he  informed  of  the  circumstance,  and  receive 
44  orders  to  expel  the  fellow  and  frustrate  his  expectations.  On  this  Ibn  al-Furiu 
44  replied:  4 How  far  removed  you  are  from  nobleness  and  goodness!  how  repul- 
4  4  4  sive  are  such  qualities  lo  your  nature  !  Here  is  a  man  who  employs  our  mcdi- 
44  '  ation  and  endures  the  fatigues  of  a  journey  to  Egypt,  in  hopes  of  furthering 
44  'his  welfare  through  our  influence,  and  of  procuring,  through  the  favour  of 
14  4  Almighty  God,  some  advantage  for  himself  by  slating  that  he  is  connected 
44  4  with  us;  yet,  according  to  the  most  indulgent  among  you,  this  man  is  to 
44  4  receive  no  better  treatment  than  to  have  his  favorable  opinion  of  out-self  1m - 
44  4  lied,  and  his  efforts  terminated  in  disappointment !  By  Allah  !  that  >hall  never 
4  4  4  be!'  He  then  took  a  pen  out  of  his  ink-bottle  and  wrote  these  words  on  the 
44  forged  letter:  4  This  is  my  letter,  and  I  know  not  how  you  could  have  sus- 
4  4  peeled  the  hearer  or  disappointed  him ;  you  cannot  know  all  the  persons  who 
44  '  have  served  us  or  placet!  us  under  obligations*.  This  man  has  rendered  ns 
4  4  4  services  in  the  days  of  our  disgrace,  and  what  we  consider  a  meet  recompense 
44  4  for  his  deserts  would  far  surpass  that  which  we  have  granted  him  in  recom- 
44  4  mending  him  to  your  patronage  ;  aid  him  therefore  in  his  pursuit,  make  him 
4  4  4  an  ample  donation,  and  employ  him  in  some  lucrative  occupation,  so  that  he 
44  '  may  return  to  us  with  i'a  fortune,  sufficient  to  prove  that  his  expectations  were 
44  4  just  and  his  reception  honorable.'  On  that  very  day,  he  sent  off  the  letter  to 
44  Ibn  Zanhur.  A  great  length  of  time  then  elapsed  when,  one  day,  a  man  of 
44  respectable  appearance  and  elegantly  dressed  came  into  the  presence  of  Abu 
44  1-Hasan  Ibn  al-Furat,  and,  going  up  to  him,  offered  up  prayers  for  his  web- 
44  fare  and  extolled  his  virtues;  he  then  burst  into  tears  and  kissed  the  ground 
44  before  him.  4  God's  blessing  be  on  thee!"  exclaimed  Ihn  al-Furat,  4 who  art 
44  '  thou  ?' — 4 1  am  the  author  of  the  forged  letter  addressed  to  Ibn  Zanhur,  and 
44  4  which  was  authenticated  by  thy  generosity  and  kindness;  may  God  reward 
"  4  thee!'  Ibn  al-Furat  smiled  and  said.  4  How  much  didst  thou  gain  by 
4  4  4  him  !'  —  4  The  sum  which  I  received  from  him  and  the  subscriptions 
4  4  4  which  he  obtained  for  me  from  the  agents  and  other  persons  under  his  juris- 
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"  'diction,  joined  to  the  employment  which  he  gave  me,  have  produced  me 
"  •  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold.'-'  Praise  be  to  God!*  replied  Ibn  al-Furat; 
"  '  attach  thyself  to  our  person,  and  we  shall  place  thee  in  a  situation  whereby 
"  '  thy  fortune  may  be  increased  still  more.'  He  then  put  his  talents  to  the 
"  proof,  and  finding  him  an  able  (1G)  kdtib,  he  admitted  him  into  bis  service,  and 
"  thus  enabled  him  to  acquire  great  wealth." 

{i'l  Thl*  life  i*  omitted  in  the  autograph. 

1 3)  In  Mekka  the  karat  was  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  din&r,  or  K»ld  piece:  but,  in  Irak,  it  wai  the 
twentieth.  The  d>«Ar  0r  that  lime  may  be  valued  at  fourteen  shillings,  and  the  karat  will  be  then  equal  to 
eightpence  halfpenny.  The  mann  is  generally  considered  as  equivalent  to  two  pounds  troy  weight,  from 
which  may  be  deduced  that  the  price  of  wax-lights  augmented  fourpencc  farthing  a  pound  in  consequence  of 
the  demand.   This  i»  by  no  means  so  great  a  rise  in  the  price  as  the  author  would  have  us  to  suppose. 

>3)  Throughout  this  article,  the  word  kdtib  denotes  a  person  employed  in  the  civil  service. 

(4)  See  vol  I.  page  29.  note  (4),  and  vol.  II.  page*  299,  300. 

(5)  This  date  is  false;  Ibn  al-Furat  first  exercised  the  functions  of  viiir  in  the  year  296,  as  has  been  already 

6)  See  the  Mtrdn  at  al-Bohtori,  MS.  >o.  1393,  fol.  103.  where  this  poem  is  given. 

7)  See  Abu  'l-Feda't  Annul;  year  324  el 

i.8)  Here,  in  the  Arabic  text,  for  .^A*  read  ^r**?-". 

(9)  See  vol.  I.  page  409. 

;I0)  See  vol.  I.  page  2S,  note  (6). 

(11)  The  pages  of  the  Moslim  grandees  were  slaves  bought  at  a  very  early  age  and  educated  as  the  children 
of  the  family.  They  were  especially  instructed  in  warlike  exercises,  and  usually  lodged  together  in  a  sepa- 
rate establishment,  where  they  lived  under  a  discipline  partly  conventual  and  partly  military 

(12)  "  The  quarter  of  Baghdad  called  at-Mdmtniya  it  of  great  length  and  breadth,  and  extend*  from  the 
-  canal  (or  river;  al-Mualla  JjJI  to  the  gale  of  aUAiaj.  -  JMardsid  <if-fff«d.) 

(13)  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

,14)  Abu  Ali  al-Husain  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Ruslum  al-M4ridani,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  &anbar 
(not  Aba  Zanbur,  as  the  manuscripu  have  it  throughout  this  article),  was  a  kdHb  of  great  abilities,  and  had 
been  employed  by  the  TAIon  family.  He  was  afterwards  presented  by  the  khalif  al-Hukladir  to  Ibn  al- 
Furat  that  his  talents  might  be  put  to  the  proof,  and  this  examination  procured  him  the  post  of  collector 
of  the  land-tax  in  Egypt.  Having  incurred  at  a  later  period  the  displeasure  of  the  khalif.  be  was  summoned  to 
Baghdad  and  fined  in  the  sum  of  three  million  sii  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  He  then  returned  to 
Egypt  with  Munis  the  eunuch,  and  he  died  at  Damascus,  A  H.  314  A.I).  936-7;.  He  taught  some  Traditions 
on  the  authority  of  Abu  Hafs  al-Attar,  and  his  own  authority  as  a  traditional  was  riled  by  ad-Darakutni.- 
{An-N*j*m  | 

(15)  Here,  in  the  Arabic  teit,  I  should  prefer  ^  to  0U,  but  the  manuscripu  give  the  latter  reading. 
(1«)  In  place  of  L\jj^  I  am  certain  that  we  must  read  Ijj  Ju..    It  is  true  that  the  manuscripts  give  the 
former  reading,  but  here,  as  in  other  places  of  this  notice,  they  are  evidently  in  the  wrong. 
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ALI  IBN  YUNUS  THE  ASTRONOMER. 

Abu  'Ulasan  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Said  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Abmad  Ibn  Yunus  ibn 
Abd  al-Aala  as-Sadafi  (1),  a  native  of  Egypt  and  a  celebrated  astronomer,  is  the 
author  of  the  ax-Zij  al-Hdkimi  (the  Ilakimite  tablet  ,  called  also  Zij  Ibn  Ytlnits,  a 
large  work,  of  which  I  have  seen  a  copy  in  four  volumes  , ['2).  In  this  treatise  he 
amply  discusses  die  subject  and  indicates  the  application  of  the  rules  which  art- 
there  given,  whilst  its  correctness  testifies  the  great  care  with  which  it  was  drawn 
up.  I  have  seen  many  works  containing  astronomical  tables,  but  never  met 
with  one  so  full  as  this.  The  author  states  that  the  person  by  whose  orders  he 
commenced  it  was  al-Aziz,  the  father  of  al-Hakim,  and  sovereign  of  Egypt.  He 
made  astronomy  his  particular  study,  but  he  was  well  versed  in  other  sciences 
and  displayed  an  eminent  talent  for  poetry.  His  work  is  so  highly  esteemed  for 
for  correctness,  that,  like  the  Zij  of  Yahya  ibn  Abi  Mansur  (3;,  it  is  taken  by 
the  people  of  Egypt  as  their  standard  authority  in  calculating  the  position  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  (Hit  moral  character  teat  to  well  established  that;  in  the  month 
of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  380  (July-Aug.  A.D.  1*90  ,  the  kadi  Muhammad  Ibn 
an-Noman  (5)  appointed  him  to  act  as  adl  (4).  He  left  an  only  son,  whose  stu- 
pidity was  so  great  (6)  that  he  sold  to  the  soap-makers  all  his  father  s  books 
and  works  at  so  much  a  pound.  Ali  Ibn  Yunus  spent  his  life  in  making  astro- 
nomical observations  and  calculating  nativities  (7),  wherein  he  displayed  une- 
qualled skill ;  he  would  even  make  long  stations  in  order  to  get  an  observation 
of  a  star.  The  emir  al-Mukhtar  al-Musabbihi  says:  "I  was  told  by  Abu  'l-Ha- 
"  san  at-Tabarani,  the  astronomer,  that  he  went  up  with  Ibn  Yunus  to  Mount  525 
"  Mukattam  and  made  a  station  there,  with  the  intention  of  taking  an  observa- 
»  tion  of  the  planet  Venus;  and  that,  on  arriving,  he  took  ofT  his  cloak  and  tur- 
*'  ban,  which  he  replaced  by  a  woman's  gown  and  hood,  both  of  a  red  colour; 
44  he  dien  produced  a  guitar,  on  which  he  commenced  playing,  whilst  he  kept 
44  perfumes  burning  before  him:  It  was,  says  he,  an  astounding  sight  !"  The 
same  writer  says,  in  his  History  of  Egypt :  "Ibn  Yunus  wae  a  careless  and  ab- 
44  sent  man;  he  would  wind  his  turban-cloth  around  a  high-peaked  cap  and 
44  place  his  cloak  over  that;  he  was  himself  very  tall,  and  when  he  rode  out, 
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"  the  people  used  to  laugh  at  him  for  his  odd  figure,  his  shahhy  a|j|>catance, 
"  and  tattered  dress.  But,  notwithstanding  the  strangeness  of  his  aspect,  he 
"  was  singularly  fortunate  in  his  astrological  predictions,  and  therein  remained 
without  a  rival."  He  was  versed  in  a  great  variety  of  sciences,  and  played  on  the 
guitar,  hut  merely  as  an  amateur.    The  following  is  a  |>assage  from  his  |>oelry  : 

When  (he  breeze  begins  to  blow,  1  charge  it  with  a  message  from  a  passionate  lover 
to  the  presence  of  his  beloved.  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  for  her,  whose  aspect  Rives 
life  to  our  souls  and  whose  presence  perfumes  and  rejoices  the  world.  I  swear  that 
since  her  departure,  I  left  my  w  ine-cup  untouched  ;  it  was  absent  from  mc,  because  she 
was  absent.  And  what  renews  my  passion  is  her  image  appearing  in  my  dreams,  ap- 
proaching at  midnight,  unseen  by  jealous  spies  (8). 

lie  composed  a  great  quantity  of  poetry.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his 
lathei  vol.  II.  p.  <Wi,  and  we  shall  give  a  notice  on  his  great-  grandfather  in  the 
letter  V  .  Il  is  delated  that  at  one  of  al-Hakim  al-Ohaidi  the  Falunite  sovereign 
of  Egypt's  private  parties,  mention  was  made  of  Ihn  Yunus  and  his  absence  of 
mind,  on  which  this  prince  mentioned  the  following  circumstance:  u  He  came 
"  into  mv  presence  one  day  with  his  heavy  shoes  in  his  hand,  and,  after  kissing 
"  the  ground,  he  sat  down  and  placed  them  hv  his  side;  I  saw  hoth  them  and 
"  him,  for  he  was  quite  near  me;  and  when  he  thought  of  retiring,  he  kis>ed 
"  the  ground,  brought  forward  his  shoes,  put  them  on,  and  withdrew  9  ." 
This  anecdote  seems  given  as  a  proof  of  his  inattention  and  carelessness.  Al- 
Musabhihi  says  that  he  died  suddenly  on  Monday  morning,  the  .'Jrd  of  Shawwal, 
A.  H.  Mil  June,  A.  D.  1000).  The  funeral  service  was  said  over  him  in  the 
principal  mosque  of  Old  Cairo  hy  the  k&H  Malik  Ihn  Said  lhn  Ahmad  Ihn  Mu- 
hammad Ihn  Thawwah,  and  he  was  huried  in  his  own  dwelling,  situated  in  the 
quarter  inhabited  hy  the  furriers. 

1)  Sir  vol.  II.  pngr  »t. 

2  An  analysis  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work  has  been  published,  by  M.Cauuin  pere,  in  the  seventh  volume 
»r  the  Xotictt  et  Exlraili.  He  has  inserted  therein  the  lives  of  Ibn  Tunus.  of  his  father  Abd  ar-Rahman  the 
Kfryptian  hislorinn,  and  hii  gre*t-gr»ndMher  Yunui  Ibn  Abd  al-Ala;  all  extracted  from  lbn  khallikan's  work 
and  translated  hy  himself.  Some  of  the  passages  in  theae  lens  are  incorrectly  (liven  and  others  vroua 
rendered. 

3  ftead^a^.  ^j'  ^1.— Yahya  lbn  Abi  MansOr  nl-MamOni  client  of  iht  khalif  iW-tfiimiln;.  an  a^tro- 
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sovereign  decided  that  observation*  should  be  made  on  the  stars,  be  charged  Yahya  and  tome  others  wkh  the 
task,  and  directed  them  to  ameliorate  their  instruments.  They  in  consequence  made  observation*  at  as-Sham- 
maslya.  near  Baghdad,  and  Mount  katlyan,  near  Damascus,  in  the  jean  215  \K.  D.  R30i,  216.  and  217,  hut 
the  death  of  al-Mamun,  in  218.  put  a  stop  to  their  operations  Yahya  died  in  the  land  of  the  Creeks  {BUM 
ar-Mm,  or  Aria  Minor).  lie  U  the  author  of  the  aslronomic.1  tabic,  called  o.-Zorj  al-Mvmlahin.  and  a 
work,  apparently  astrological,  entitled  KUdb  ol-Aml  (  Tdrlla  al-Bukumd. 

:li  See  vol.  I.  page  281.  note  [Bj. 

fit  The  adl  (justice)  is  an  officer  eiereising.  with  the  authorisation  of  the  Add*,  the  functions  of  witness 
to  the  bonds,  deeds,  and  contracts  entered  into  by  individuals;  they  put  their  seal  to  these  documents,  and 
when  a  litigation  arises  afterwards  between  the  contracting  parties,  their  testimony  is  required.  In  all  the 
large  cities  the  arils  have  offices  where  they  receive  persons  making  contracts,  and  serve  as  witnesses  to  tin- 
whole  proceeding,  whether  it  be  a  verbal  or  a  written  agreement.  In  the  last  rase,  it  is  the  adl  who  draws  up 
the  deed.  To  be  eligible  to  these  functions  a  man  must  not  only  be  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  relative  to 
conventions  and  obligations,  and  capable  or  writing  them  out  in  proper  form,  but  be  must  also  bear  a  bitch 
character  for  integrity,  and  beeiraipt  even  from  the  suspicion  of  corruption.  It  is  one  of  the  adaT*  dutie*  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  conduct  of  these  functionaries.  The  office  of  adl  was  established  by  Muham- 
mad hlmseir;  we  read  in  the  JTo'dn,  Sural  2,  verse  232:  "  0  true  believers!  when  you  bind  yourselves  one  to 
"  the  other  in  a  debt  for  a  certain  lime,  write  it  down,  and  lei  a  writer  write  between  you  according  to 
"  justitt  tndi' :  and  lei  not  the  writer  refuse  writing  according  to  what  God  bath  taught  him." 

6)  This  passage  Mists  no  longer  in  the  autograph;  it  was  written  on  a  fly-leaf,  which  has  fallen  out.  Here, 
for  lililaV,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  reading  lUsar*. 

(7)  It  must  be  recollected  that,  with  the  Moslims,  astronomy  and  astrology  are  synonymous.  Their  mo»l 
learned  astronomers  were  also  their  most  skilful  astrologers.  They  felt,  probably,  thai  truth  could  not  make 
it*  way  unless  protected  by  falsehood. 

(8)  Sec  vol.  1.  p.  wivi.— M.  Caussin  has  given  these  verses  in  his  notice,  but  imagines  that  the  last  relatr. 
to  same  star  or  planet  which  was  long  watched  for,  but  did  not  appear.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  neiihrr 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  verse  nor  the  genius  of  Arabic  poetry  will  allow  ibis  interpretation. 


OMAHA  TAUYAMAM  THE  JURISCONSULT. 

The  jurisconsull  nl-fakth)  Abu  Muhammad  (1 )  Omara  tibn  Abi  'l-Hasau  Ali 
Ihu  Raidan  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Hakami  aL-Yamani,  surnamcd  Najm  ad-din  star  <>f 
religion),  bore  a  high  reputation  as  a  poet.  I  extracted  the  following  particular* 
from  one  of  his  works:  He  drew  his  descent  from  Kahtan  through  al-Hakam  11m 
Saad  al-Ashira  t,'2)  of  the  tribe  of  Madhij,  and  was  an  inhabitant  of  a  city 
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situated  in  the  province  of  Tihama  iu  Yemen,  and  called  Mertan ;  it  lies  in  the 
valley  of  Wasaa  at  eleven  days'  distance  south  of  Mekka.  This  was  the  place 
of  tiis  birth  and  early  youth.  He  attained  the  age  of  puberty  in  A.  H.  529 
(A.  D.  1 134-5;,  and,  two  years  after,  he  proceeded  to  Zabld,  where  he  took  up 
his  residence  and  studied  jurisprudence  during  four  years  in  one  of  the  colleges 
jchich  existed)  there.  In  A.  H.  549  A.  D.  1 1 54-5),  he  made  the  pilgrimage,  and 
was  dispatched  by  Ksisim  Ibn  Hashim  Ibn  Falita  (3),  the  sovereign  of  Mekka,  as 
his  envoy  to  Egypt.  He  entered  that  country  in  the  month  of  the  first  Rabi, 
A.  H.  550  .May,  A . D.  1 1 55; ;  the  reigning  sovereign  at  that  time  was  al-Faiz,  the 
son  of  az-Zaflr,  who  had  for  vizir  as-Salih  Ibn  Ruzzik  (vol.  I.  p.  657).  On 
bis  first  presentation,  he  recited,  in  the  presence  of  both,  his  celebrated  katida 
rhyming  in  m,  which  we  here  give : 

Now,  that  my  resolves  are  accomplished  and  my  anxiety  is  past,  let  praises  be  given 
iW4  to  the  camels  for  the  services  they  rendered.  I  shall  not  deny  their  right  to  my  grati- 
tude, and  I  reserve  for  them  a  recompense  which  will  cause  the  bridles  {of  Aor»«)  to 
envy  the  honour  conferred  on  the  halters  [of  ramtlt}.  They  brought  the  glorious  term 
of  a  distant  journey  within  my  sight,  so  that  I  beheld  the  imam  of  the  nations  in  this 
age.  They  went  forth  at  eve  from  the  Koala  of  al-Batha  and  the  Haram,  to  visit  the 
Kaaba  of  generosity  and  nobleness.  Did  the  temple  know,  that  on  leaving  it,  I  should 
only  pass  from  one  haram  (tanrtuary)  to  another  (fc)  ?  They  journeyed  to  the  spot 
where  the  pavilion  of  the  khalifate  is  reared  aloft  between  the  opposite  qualities  of 
mildness  and  severity.  There  the  rank  of  imam  shines  with  holy  light,  to  dissipate  the 
hateful  mists  of  ignorance  and  tyranny.  There  the  prophetic  spirit  [of  Muhammad  $titt 
tunrivet  ami]  shows  us  signs,  declaring  the  two  great  truths  of  justice  and  of  wisdom  (5). 
There  stand  the  trophies  of  noble  deeds,  to  teach  us  how  to  praise  the  double  grandeur 
of  might  and  generosity.  There  the  tongues  of  glorious  exploits  extol  the  double  merit 
of  manly  acts  and  generous  feelings.  There  the  triumphant  standard  of  true  nobility  is 
borne  on  high  by  the  two  lofty  [  frtlimjM)  of  honour  and  just  ambition.  Confident  of 
obtaining  salvation  and  the  reward  of  my  sincerity  in  this  oath,  1  swear  by  al-Faiz  the 
pure,  that  ht  has  protected  religion,  the  world,  mankind!  aided  by  his  vizir  as-SAIih, 
the  dispeller  of  afflictions,  him  who  wears  a  raiment  of  honour  woven  by  these  skilful 
artisans,  the  sword  and  the  pen.  In  his  existence  the  times  find  that  lustre  which 
they  wanted  ;  and,  through  his  beneficence,  they  who  complained  of  want  have  dis- 
appeared. His  noble  deeds  have  given  him  an  empire  which  might  furnish  to  the  very 
Pleiads  a  prouder  exaltation  than  their  own.  I  see  here  such  majestic  dignity,  that 
though  awake,  the  aspect  seems  to  me  a  dream.  This  is  a  day  of  my  life  which  never 
entered  into  my  hopes,  and  to  which  my  most  ardent  wishes  never  aspired.  O  that  the 
stars  would  draw  near  to  me!  I  should  form  with  them  a  necklace  of  eulogium;  for, 
in  praising  you,  I  deem  words  insufficient.  Here  also  the  viiirate  offers  (6)  to  the 
khalifate  its  loyal  counsels  on  which  no  suspicion  was  ever  cast.  I  behold  those  marks 
of  attachment  which  teach  us  that  they  are  bound  together,  not  by  ties  of  blood,  but  by 
mutual  esteem.    A  khalif  and  his  vizir,  whose  justice  extends  a  protecting  shade  over 
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Islamism  and  Ihe  nations.  Compared  with  their  generosity,  the  Nile**  increase  is  but  a 
diminished  stream ;  and  might  not  even  the  copious  rains  be  considered  as  vanquished? 

This  kasida  was  highly  admired  bv  them,  and  procured  a  large  donation  for 
the  author.  He  remained  in  Egypt,  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  honours,  till 
the  month  of  Shawwal,  A. II.  550  (December,  A.D.  1155  ,  when  he  returned  to 
Mekka,  and,  in  the  month  of  Safar,  A.  II.  551  (April,  A.D.  1156\  he  proceeded 
from  thence  to  Zabid.  That  same  year  he  made  the  pilgrimage,  and  was  again 
sent  as  an  envoy  to  Egypt  by  Kasim,  the  sovereign  of  Mekka.  He  then  settled 
at  Cain)  and  never  left  it  after.  I  have  read,  however,  in  the  work  designed  by 
him  as  a  history  of  Yemen,  that  he  left  his  native  place  in  the  month  of  Shaaban, 
A.  H.  552.  He  lielonged  to  the  Shafitc  sect,  and  was  zealously  attached  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Sunna ;  as  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a  poet  his  talents  were 
pre-eminent,  and  in  society  his  conversation  was  most  instructive.  The  vizir 
as-Salih,  his  sons,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  treated  him  with  the  very  utmost 
favour,  and  although  their  religious  opinions  differed  from  his,  they  made  him 
their  constant  companion  on  account  of  his  social  qualities.  He  composed  a 
great  number  of  eulogiums  on  as-Salih  and  his  sons.  We  have  already  men-  tfStf 
tioned  something  of  him  in  the  lives  of  Shawar  and  as-Salih  (vol.  1.  pp.  610  and 
659  ,  where  we  have  noticed  also  the  elegy  which  he  wrote  on  the  death  of  that 
vizir.  A  close  intimacy  subsisted  between  him  and  aUKamil,  the  son  of  Shawar, 
but  it  was  broken  off  by  the  latter  when  his  father  was  raised  to  the  vizirale. 
On  this  occasion,  the  poet  addressed  to  him  the  following  lines  : 

If  fortune  leave  thee  not  in  peace,  make  war  against  her;  and  if  your  nearest  friends 
serve  Uiee  not,  remove  to  afar.  Despise  not  the  wiles  of  the  feeble;  serpent*  have 
been  sometimes  killed  by  the  envenomed  sting  of  the  scorpion.  In  days  of  old,  a 
hoopoe  shook  the  throne  of  Balkls  (7),  and,  before  that,  a  rat  destroyed  the  dike  of 
MA  rib  (8).  Since  life  is  the  most  precious  of  our  riches,  spend  it  not  without  necessity. 
The  vicissitudes  of  night  and  day  form  a  field  of  battle  where  the  troops  of  misfortune 
assail  us  in  unwonted  wavs.  The  faithlessness  of  youth  afflicts  me  not;  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  this  defect  in  ail  my  companions.  The  young  man  s  deceit  lies  in  his  pro- 
mises and  their  fulfilment,  and  that  of  the  sword  is  when  its  edge  rebounds  harmless 
off  the  foe. 

In  this  poem  is  contained  the  following  passage  : 


Since  my  mouth  is  the  mine  from  which  those  jewels  are  taken,  preserve  it  from  kiss- 
ing the  hands  of  the  charitable.    I  have  seen  men  banquetting  at  thy  house,  whilst  I 

vol.  ii.  V7 
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had  no  other  companions  but  the  mourners.  I  withdrew  when  your  excellency  pre- 
ferred them  to  me  ;  the  lion  scorns  to  let  the  foxes  precede  him.  Tell  me  how  they  fill 
the  place  which  1  once  held  as  thy  preferred  lieutenant?  Those  were  the  niehU  in  which 
I  sung  your  praises  to  the  company,  who  listened  in  respectful  silence,  and  nodded  their 
approbation  (9). 

On  the  fall  of  the  (Fatimit/)  dynasty  and  the  establishment  of  the  sultan  Salah 
ad-din's  authority,  Omara,  who  was  still  in  the  country,  composed  some  poems 
in  honour  of  that  prince  and  of  other  members  of  the  (Aiy&bitej  family,  all  of 
which  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  his  poetical  works.  He  addressed 
to  Salah  ad-din  also  a  kastda,  wherein  he  painted  his  situation  and  the  misery  to 
which  he  had  been  reduced.  This  piece,  which  he  entitled :  Shikdya  tal-M\Ua- 
zallim  am  Sikdya  tal-Mutculllim  '[complaint  of  the  oppressed  and  pains  of  the  afflicted' 
is  embellished  with  all  the  graces  of  composition.  He  wrote  also  a  long  poem, 
rhyming  in  /,  wherein  he  deplores  the  fate  of  the  People  of  the  Palace  [the  Fatimite 
family)  on  the  ruin  of  their  power ;  like  most  of  his  pieces,  it  is  beautifully  writ- 
ten. He  then  embarked  in  some  proceedings  connected  with  a  conspiracy  got 
up  by  eight  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  city,  who,  being  devoted  partisans  of 
the  Egyptians  (the  Fatimites),  had  conceived  the  design  of  restoring  them  to  the 
throne.  But  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din  discovered  the  plot  and  had  them  all  stran- 
gled, including  the  jurisconsult.  This  execution  took  place  at  Cairo  on  Saturday, 
2nd  of  Ramadan,  A.H.  569  (April,  A.D.  1174);  they  had  been  arrested  on  Sun- 
day, the  26th  of  Shaaban  of  that  year.  Omara  tal-Yamani  left  a  number  of 
works,  and,  amongst  them,  a  history  of  Yemen  furnishing  much  important 
information,  and  a  treatise  called  an-Nukat  al-Asriya  fx  Akhbdr  il-Wuzard  il-Mis- 
riga  [contemporary  anecdotes  respectitig  the  vizirs  of  Egypt  (10).  The  kdtib  I  mad 
ad-din  al-lspahani  says  of  him  in  the  Khartda:  "His  body  was  exposed  on  a  cross 
"  with  those  of  the  other  persons  who  had  been  accused  of  plotting  against  him" 
—meaning  against  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din— "and  of  inviting  the  Franks  (the 
"  crusaders)  by  letter  to  come  and  assist  in  placing  the  son  of  al-Aadid  on  the 
"  throne.  But  they  had  received  among  them  a  man  belonging  to  the  army, 
"  who  was  not  a  native  of  Egvpt,  and  this  person  went  to  Salah  ad-din  and  in- 
"  formed  him  of  what  was  going  on.  The  prince  had  them  brought  before  him, 
"  and  they  sought  not  to  deny  the  accusation,  neither  did  they  consider  their 
"  conduct  as  a  thing  to  be  denied  ;  he  therefore  cut  short  the  path  of  Omaras 
"  life  and  replaced  his  flourishing  existence  by  destruction.    This  affair  was 
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u  marked  by  some  peculiar  circumstances;  the  first,  that  he  was  accused  of  com- 
44  posing  a  kaitda  which  contained  this  verse  . 

'  This  religion  (hlamum)  took  its  origin  with  a  man  who  aspired  to  be  called  the  lord  5J8« 

44  It  is  possible  that  this  verse  was  attributed  to  him  falsely,  but  nevertheless 
44  the  jurisconsults  of  Egypt  declared  that  he  merited  death,  and  they  importuned 
44  Salah  ad-din  to  make  an  example  of  him.  The  second,  that  he  was  engaged 
44  in  an  affair  in  which  failure  is  never  pardoned,  neither  is  any  respect  shown  to 
44  a  literary  man,  were  he  even  the  star  of  learning  in  the  heavens  of  poetry  and 
44  prose  (1 1 }.  The  third,  that  he  had  satirised  an  emir  who  counted  this  as  one 
44  of  his  crimes;  so  destruction  came  upon  him  whilst  in  the  midst  of  his  sins." 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  article,  he  says:  44  A  strange  thing  it  was  that 
44  Omara,  who  had  refused  to  attach  himself  to  the  doctrines  of  these  people  (thr 
44  Fatimites)  when  they  yet  held  their  station,  should  have  been  so  completely 
44  blinded  by  fate  as  to  wish  to  lake  their  part  and  restore  them  to  power;  an  un- 
44  der taking  which  cost  him  his  life."  Here  the  writer  alludes  to  some  verses 
which  were  addressed  by  as-Salih  Ibn  Ruzzik  to  Omara,  pressing  him  to  become  a 
Shiite.  They  are  given  by  Imad  ad-din  in  the  same  page  where  he  makes  this 
observation  (i2).—Madhiji  means  descended  from  Madhij;  the  real  name  of  Madhij 
was  Malik,  the  son  of  Odud  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Yashjub ;  he  was  so  denominated  be- 
cause he  was  born  at  a  red  hill  in  Yemen  called  Madhij,  but  other  reasons  have 
also  been  given. 

[*)  Sm  vol.  I.  page  106. 

(3)  Ibn  Khallikin  hat  fallen  into  a  miatake.  Thi>  emir'i  name  wa»  Kaiim  Ibn  AM  Falila.  lie  became 
MTereign  of  Mekka  on  Ike  death  or  hit  father  Aba  Pallia  In  A.  II.  837  (A.  D  1132-3).  and  was  murdered  in 
A.M.  896  (A.D  1161)  by  an  aMiain  ykaikUhiya)  who.  according  to  common  rrport.had  been  employed  by 
al-Aadid,  the  aotereign  or  Egypt,  to  commit  that  deed.-  Ibn  Khaldon;  No.  2*04  C  fol  48  verro*. 

i,4)  See  vol.  I.  page  IB,  note  (4J. 


(8)  See  H.  de  Sacy'i  JhVnurfr*  awr  dtctri  (vinmenti  it  VhiHoitt  dtt  Arttn  atxmf  Mahomtl,  in  the  Hi 


10>  I  read  i)      in  the  autograph. 


(7;  See  Koran,  lurat  27,  and  the  note*  or  Sale  in  hit  tramlatioo 
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9  Literally:  Their  talk  *•»  a  sign  of  the  eyebrow . 

10'  A  eopy  of  this  work,  apparently  corrected  by  the  author,  is  in  the  »i6.  rfu  Hoi.ancien  fond*  No.  810. 
He  hai  inserted  in  it  »  number  of  hU  own  poems,  and  he  jrWe.  an  account  of  bit  Intercourae  with  the  *iriri. 
Shawar  and  aa-Salih. 

til,  As  the  style  of  Imad  ad-dtn  is  more  remarkable  for  sounding  phrase*  than  for  sense,  it  cannot  be 
eipeeled  that  he  .bould  be  more  intelligible  in  tngllsh  than  In  Arabic. 

12  si,,  MS.  No.  1(14,  fol.  Ml  rrrio.  As-Salih  offered  him  a  large  sum  to  induce  him  to  become  a 
Shlite. 


OMAR  IBN  ABI  RABIA. 

Abu  '1-Khattal.  Omar  llm  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Rabia  Ibii  al-Moghaira  Ibn  Abd 
Allah  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Makhzum  Ibn  Yakaza  Ibn  Murra  al-Makhzumi,  the  best 
poet  ever  produced  by  the  tril>e  of  Koraish,  is  celebrated  for  his  amatory  pieces, 
repartees,  adventures,  and  disorderly  life ;  of  these,  some  stories  ait  told  which 
an?  well  known  I  The  person  whom  he  courted  in  his  verses  was  ath-Thuraya, 
the  daughter  of  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-IIarith  Ibn  Omaiya  al-Asghar  fhc 
less)  .  2)  Ibn  Alxl  Shams  Ibn  Abd  Manaf,  a  member  of  the  Omaiyide  family.  As- 
Suhaili  says,  in  his  ar-Raitd  al-OnufQV  thai  she  was  the  daughter  of  Abd  Allah, 
without  mentioning  Ali ;  he  then  adds  :  44  Kulaila,  the  daughter  of  an-Nadr,  was 
14  her  grandmother,  being  the  wife  of  al-Ilarith  Ibn  Omaiya  and  the  mother 
"  of  Alxl  Allah,  the  lather  of  ath-Thuraiya."  This  Kulaila  was  the  same  who, 
after  the  battle  of  Badr,  recited  to  the  Prophet  the  verses  rhyming  in  k,  when  he 
had  put  to  death  her  father  an-Nadr  Ibn  al-Harith  Ibn  Alkama  Ibn  Kalada  Ibn 
Alxl  Manaf  Ibn  Abd  ad-Dar  Ibn  Kusai,  surnamed  al-Abdari  after  his  (mentor 
Abd  ad-Ddr'j.  Some  say  that  an-Nadr  was  her  brother.  Amongst  the  verses 
which  she  recited  were  these  : 

O  Muhammad.  s*ni  of  the  noblest  of  her  race  by  a  generous  sire !  it  had  not  harmed 
thee  to  pardon  ;  the  hero,  though  roused  to  anger,  sometimes  pardons.  An-Nadr  would 
have  been  thy  best  mediator,  hadst  thou  left  him  tative) ;  and  he  was  the  worthiest  of 
liberty,  were  captives  to  be  set  free. 

On  this  the  Prophet  said  :  4 '  Had  I  heard  her  verses  before  I  put  him  to  death, 
"  I  should  not  have  done  so."    This  an-Nadr  bore  a  violent  enmity  to  the  Pro- 
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phel,  but,  being  made  prisoner  at  die  battle  of  Badr  and  taken  to  Medina,  Mu- 
hammad ordered  Ali  the  son  of  Abu  Talib,  or  according  to  another  account,  al- 
Mikdad  Ibn  a  1- As  wad,  to  execute  him.  He  was  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  and 
in  Muhammad's  presence,  at  as-Safra,  a  place  between  Medina  and  Badr.  Aih- 
Thuraiya  was  renowned  for  her  beauty,  and  became  the  wife  of  Suhail  lbn  AIhI 
ar-Rahman  Ibn  Auf  az-Zuhri,  by  whom  she  was  taken  to  Egypt.  It  was  on  ihis 
occasion  that  Omar  Ibn  Abi  Rabia  composed  the  following  verses  in  allusion  to 
the  well-known  stars  Suhail  Canoput)  and  ath-Thuraiya  'the  Pleiad*),  and  which 
have  since  become  proverbial  : 

O  thou  who  joinest  in  marriage  ath-Thuraiya  and  Suhail,  tell  me,  1  pray  thee,  how  #¥7 
can  they  ever  meet  ?   The  former  rises  in  the  north-east,  and  the  latter  in  the  south-east ! 

It  was  from  this  ath-Thuraiya  and  her  sister  Aaisha  that  al-Gharid,  the  cele- 
brated singer  ;'•'»)  and  the  tdiiib  of  Mabad  7>)  received  his  liberty.  The  real 
name  of  al-Gharid  was  Abd  al-Malik  and  his  surname  Abu  Zaid ;  al-Gharid  and 
al-Ighrid  are  names  given  to  the  flower-bud  of  the  date-tree,  and  he  was  so  called 
for  his  fair  complexion  or  for  its  freshness.— The  following  verses  are  by  Omar 
lbn  Abi  Rabia: 

Greet  the  image  of  my  ImjIovwI,  come  to  visit  me  when  slumber  prostrated  the  noc- 
turnal conversers.  It  approached,  in  a  dream,  under  the  shades  of  night;  being  un- 
willing to  visit  me  by  day.  I  eiclaimed :  "  Why  am  I  treated  so  cruelly?  Before  Ihis, 
"  I  used  to  hear  her  and  see  her."  The  vision  replied  :  "  I  am  as  thou  has!  known  me, 
"  but  the  favour  thou  demandest  is  too  precious  to  be  granted  (6i." 

He  was  born  on  the  night  in  which  Omar  Ibn  al-Khattab  was  murdered;  this 
was  the  eve  of  Wednesday,  the  25th  of  Zu  '1-Hijja,  A.  H.  23  November,  A.  I). 
GU).  He  lost  bis  life  in  A.  H.  93  (A.  D.  71 1-2),  at  the  age  of  seventy;  beinf; 
then  embarked  on  a  naval  expedition  against  the  infidels,  in  which  they  de- 
stroyed his  ship  by  fire.  Al-Hailham  Ibn  Adi  stales  that  he  died  A. II.  03,  aged 
eighty  years.  His  father  Abd  Allah  lost  his  life  in  SijLstan,  A.  II.  78  (A.  I). 
G97-8 ;  (7).  When  il  was  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  al-IIasan  al-Basri  vol.  I. 
p.  370},  that  Omar  lbn  Abi  Rabia  came  into  the  world  on  the  night  in  which 
Omar  Ihn  al-Kliattab  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  murderer,  he  exclaimed:  "What 
"  worth  was  removed  from  ihc  world  on  that  night,  and  what  worthlcssncss  was 
44  brought  into  it !"    The  poet's  grandfather,  Abu  Rabia,  bore  the  surname  of 
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Ztl  'r-Rumhain  (the  bearer  of  the  two  lances  ;  his  real  name  was  Omar  or  Hu- 
daifa,  but  some  say  that  he  had  only  a  surname.  His  father  Abd  Allah  was  the 
uterine  brother  of  Abu  Jahl  Ibn  Hisham  al-Makhzumi  (8) ;  their  mother's  name 
was  Asma,  the  daughter  of  Mukharriba  (9),  of  the  tribe  of  Makhzum,  or,  by 
another  account,  of  the  tribe  of  tVahshal ;  Abd  Allah  and  Abti  Jahl  were  also 
cousins,  their  fathers,  Abu  Rabia  and  Hisham,  being  the  sons  of  al-Maghaira 
Ibn  Abd  Allah. 


.1)  See  Kosegarten's  Alii  Ispabanentu  Liber  Cantiltnarum,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  work. 

I i'/  This  Omaiya  was  designated  as  fAe  (ess.  to  distinguish  him  from  a  brother  of  the  tame  name,  it  wa* 
(torn  tbe  latter  last  the  Omaiyidet  drew  their  descent  -(See  Ibn  Khaldun  MS  No.  3003,  J.  fol.  ii7,  and 
Kichhom's  Monuntnla,  pp.  SB,  80.) 

[Si  See  vol.  II.  page  89. 

14]  U  veritable  nom  de  ce  ehanteur  elait  Abdelmellk;  le  sobriquet  de  Gharidh  lui  avail  <W  donn*  a  cause 
dr  la  frakheur  de  sod  tcint.  II  Malt  aftranehi  des  sours  Corayehites  appelees  collectivement  Ei-abaMt 
O^LaJI  et  qui  etalent  Thourayya  'j^iJI,  amnlc  d'Omar-lbn-aW-rabia,  Roudhajry*  Courayba  Lj  $ 

etOusam-Oihmao,  filles  d'Abdaibh,  fits  de  HArilh.  fill  dOmmeyya-el-Asghar.  Gharidh  euit  Mekkois;  dabord 
tailleur, puis  servlteur  d'lbn  Souraydj, chez  lequel  sei  mattresses  l'avaient  plan1.  II  apprit  le*  airs  d'lbn  Souraydj 
qui  en  ful  joloui  ct  I'e'loigiia  de  lui.  Gharidh  devint  son  rival  et  l'egala  dans  le  chant  dea  complaintcs  funebrei 
-y ,  ce  qui  porta  Ibn  Souraydj  a  abandonner  et  genre.  Le  prenom  de  Gharidh  «talt  Abouyettd.  II  elait  non- 

seulement  ehanteur  lres-dislingu<,  ma  is  encore  bon  compositeur  et  intlruiucntiste  habile.  II  jouait  du  luth  et 
du  tambour  de  basque.  II  avait  en  outre  une  figure  cbarmante  et  un  esprit  det  plus  agreables.  Nafi,  lilt  d'AI- 
aot  gouveraeur  de  la  Mekke  pour  le  calife  Welld,  fill  d'Abdelm-llk.  Gharidh,  par  crainte  de  eel  officier. 
entail  aiUm<  contre  lui  da  sentiments  Ires-malveiHants,  quitta  la  Mekke  ct  se  reTugia  dans  le  Yemen.  II  j 
iquelque  tempi  ct  j  inourul,  sous  le  ealifat  de  Souleyman,  tils  d'AbdelnWIik.— (A.Caussio  de  Peroral.) 
(8)  The  word  tdhtb  signifies  friend,  companion,  matter,  pupil.  Its  meaning  here  U  doubtful,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  note:— Gharidh  n'a  tit  ni  le  maltre  ni  I'eleve  de  Mabed  II  He  paralt  pat  non  plus  qu'il 
ait  tl4  son  ami.  L'etpression  Aju      -n- '      (ja) jiii  pourrait  signifier  Gharidh  rival  de  Uabtd,  mai<  il 

Mabed.  Peul-etre  le  tent  de  cette  eipression  est-il  thnpiemenl  Gharid  qui  ml  une  awnturt  avtc  Mabtd. 
It  n'ai  recueilll  qu'uae  scale  anecdote  dans  laquelle  Gharidh  figure  avec  Mabed.  On  la  Irouvera  dans  la  eourte 


Abou  Abbad  Mabed,  fits  de  Wahb.  d'aulrea  discnl  de  Cotr,  M^dinoit,  ehanteur  et 
Mali,  suivanl  les  uns,  aflranchi  de  Moawla,  (lis  d'Abou  Sofyen ;  tuivant  lea  anlret.  alTranchi  de  la 
Wlbbaa,  branehe  det  Benou  Makhtoum.  Son  pire  <Uit  noir,  lui-meme  Malt  mulalre,  grand  de  lailte  et 
louche.  Sa  roii  elait  luperbe,  il  poisWail  a  fond  I  an  mutiral.  Otait  le  prince  des  chanleuri  dc  Mediae.  II 
«tait  clcve  dc  Silb  Khathir  ^iU.  wo.L,  de  DjeinlK,  el  de  Cacbll  le  Persan  ^j'aH  »«rancW 
d  Abdallah,  fill  de  Djafar.  Un  pofte  a  dil  de  Mabed  I 

-Tbouways  et  apret  lui  Ibn  Suraydj  ont  ete  dliabilet  artitlet.  mail  la  palrae  du  Ulent  appartieiri  a  Mabed.. 
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On  reconie  qu'lbn  Souraydj  et  Gbarldh,  qui  tout  deui  avaienl  ono  grand*  reputation  a  U  Mckke,  le  mirent 
ua  jour  en  route  pour  Medine,  d«n>  ('intention  d'y  montrer  leur  talent  de  rhanteurs,  el  d'y  recueillir  Irs  dons 
dea  amateur*  de  musiqoe.  En  arrivanl  au  lieu  appclf  le  lavoir  lL~JkJ!,  its  virent  un  jeune  homme  porLant 
a  la  main  un  filet  pour  ia  chaste  aui  oiteaui.  qui  pasta  devanl  eui  en  cbantanl  let  vers  d'Abou  Catifa: 

.  Le  chateau,  let  palmier*  et  le  terroir  de  Djemma  qui  let  tepare,  »onl  pint  agreablet  a  mon  «r-ur 
«  que  lea  porlea  de  Ojiroun,.  etc. 

Surprit  de  la  beaut*  de  l  air  et  du  cltarme  de  la  veil  du  jeune  bomme.  ilt  I  aecoslerent  el  le  pri  event  de 
repeter  ta  chanton.  Mabed,  car  cVlait  lui,  1m  satisnt.cl  conlinua  ton  rhemln.  lbn  Surnydj  el  Gbarldh  retterent 
•tupefaiU.  «  Que  dis  tu  de  cela?«  demands  Gbarldh  a  ton  compagnon.— «  Si  un  jeune  chasseur  de  Medine 
«  repondil  lbn  Souraydj,  a  pu  nout  frapper  alnsi  d  elonnement,  que  devout  nous  atlendre  de*  arllate*  de  eetu 
.  ville?  Pour  moi,  je  retourne  a  la  Mckke.-  — ..  Et  moi  aua»i,»  ajouU  Gharidh.  En  eftet,  tout  deui  reprirenl 
le  ehemin  de  la  Mekke.  Pendant  la  premiere  moitie  de  la  carrier  de  Mabed,  ton  lemoignage  etait  admit  en 
justice  a  Medine,  malgre  »a  profession  de  chanteur,  a  cause  de  la  regularile  de  ta  conduile  Mai«  lortqu  il 
eat  ete  a  la  four  du  calife  W«ld  DU  de  Yetld,  et  que  faisanl  partie  de  la  soctete  de  ce  prince.  II  te  fut  rendu 
le  OMnpagnoo  da  tea  plaitira.  ton  tevnoignage  ne  tut  plus  recu.  Frapp*  d  une  blmiplegie  quelque  tempt  avanl 
ta  wort,  Mabed  avail  perdu  la  veil.  II  mourut  a  Damas  tout  le  regnc  dc  Welld  fib  dc  Y*ild,  dant  le  palai» 
raeme  de  ce  callfe.  I.ortqu'on  emporta  ton  cercueil.  Senamal  el-Cost,  chantcuse  esclarc  du  defunl  eallfr 
Teiid.  lenait  un  bout  du  brancard  el  rhanlait  ees  vert  d'F.I-Ahwat  tur  uo  air  que  Mabed  lui  avail  enteigne 
lui-meane: 

.  J'ai  passe  la  nuit  dans  la  souffranee..  etc. 

vast  le  cercueil  et  le  precederenl  ainti  jusqu'a  ce  qu'il  fut  torli  du  palait. — [A.  Caussin  de  Perceval. 

>A)  Literati j  :  The  necklace  taket  up  the  wearer  loo  much  for  it  to  be  leal;  i.  t.  the  wearer  is  too  food  of 
the  necklace  to  lend  it.  Thit  proverbial  eipretsion  it  quoted  by  al-Maidini.  See  professor  Freytags  MHdn- 
nii  PrmwMa,  torn.  I.  page  f>82 

71  The  Arabs  made  an  expedition  into  Kborasan  that  year.    See  Price's  Rttrotptet,  vol.  I.  p.  444. 

(8)  Thit  wat  the  tame  perton  by  whote  advice  the  Meccant  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death  against  Mu- 
hammad; be  fell  at  the  battle  of  Badr. 

9)  Reed  u  "•*.<• . 


OMAR  IBN  SHABBA. 

Abu  Zaid  Omar  lbn  Shabba  lbn  Abida  lbn  Zaid  an-Numairi,  a  man  of  exten- 
sive information  and  a  transmitter  of  bistorical  relations,  anecdotes,  and  pieces 
of  verse,  was  a  native  of  Basra.    Shabba  was  merely  the  surname  of  bis  father, 
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whose  real  name  was  Zaid  ;  some  also  say  that  his  great-grandfather  was  called 
Raita  '1  ,  not  Zaid.  Omar  Ibn  Shabba  composed  a  history  of  Basra.  He  taught 
Koran-reading  with  the  authorisation  of  his  master  Jabala  Ibn  Malik,  who  had 
himself  ln-en  authorised  to  teach  by  al-Mufaddal  (2),  who  had  received  his  own 
licence  from  Aasim  Ibn  Abi  'n-Najud  (3).  He  attended  the  lectures  wherein 
Mahhub  Ibn  al-Hasan  (•'*)  indicated  the  words  of  the  Koran  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced in  different  manners,  and  he  transmitted  pieces  of  literature  with  the 
authorisation  of  his  teachers  Abd  al-YVahhab  ath-Thakifi;  5)  and  Omar  Ibn  Ali  (6;. 
Koran-reading  was  taught  on  bis  authority  by  his  pupils  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Su- 
laiman,  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar  al-Warrak,  and  Ahmad  Ibn  Faraj,  and  pieces 
of  traditional  literature  were  communicated  by  him  to  Abu  Muhammad  Ibn  al- 
.lariid.  Abu  Hatim  ar-Razi  (7)  being  questioned  concerning  his  merits  (as  a 
transmitter  of  traditional  learning),  declared  him  worthy  of  the  highest  confidence. 
The  hdfiz  Ibn  Maja,  author  of  the  Sumn  (8),  and  some  others  gave  traditional 
information  on  his  authority.  We  have  quoted  him  in  the  life  of  al-Abbas  Ibn 
al-Ahnaf  -  vol.  II.  p.  8).  He  was  born  on  Sunday,  the  1st  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  173 
November,  A.  D.  789;,  and  he  died  at  Sarr  man  Raa  on  Monday  the  23rd — 
some  say  Thursday  the  25lh — of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  II.  262  (March,  A.  D. 
S7C>  .  According  to  another  statement,  he  died  in  the  year  203.  —  Numairi 
means  descetuled  from  Numair  Ibn  Aamir  Ibn  Sasaa,  the  progenitor  of  a  great 
Arabian  tribe  ;  many  learned  men  and  other  persons  have  sprung  from  that  tribe, 
and  therefore  bore  this  surname. 


1  The  autograph  his  J»,l;. 

2  Some  account  or  al-Mufaddal  is  given  by  Ibn  khallikan  in  the  life  of  his  son  Muhammad. 

3  Sec  his  lire,  vol.  II.  page  1. 
tl  The  autograph  hag  .^—^l 

f 5)  Abd  al-Wahhab  Ibn  Abd  aUHamld  ath-Thakafi  (a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Thaktf )  and  a  native  of 
Ua*ra,  transmitted  traditional  information  from  Aiyub  as-Slkhliyani,  Jaafar  at-Sadik,  Said  al-Jarlri,  and  many 
others.  His  own  authority  was  cited  by  as-Shafl,  Ahmad  Ibn  Ilanbal,  Ibn  al-Madlni.  Yahya  Ibn  Main,  and 
some  others.  Ibn  Main  declared  him  deserving  of  the  highest  confidence  at  a  TradUioniil.  Toward*  the  end 
■if  his  life  he  went  deranged,  and  he  died  A. it.  194   A.D.  809-10.— ;lbn  al-Athlr.  Ad-Dahabi.) 

rtl  Omar  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Ala,  a  native  of  Basra  and  a  mawla  to  the  tribe  of  Thaklf.gavc  Traditions  on  the  au- 
thority of  ath-Tiiauri.  Hajjij  Ibn  Arti,  and  others.  His  own  authority  was  cited  by  Ibn  Haobal,  Kulaiba  I  bo 
Said,  and  some  others.    He  died  A.H.  190  (A.D.  805-«  .-(Ad-Dahabi.J 

7  The  hdfi  Abo  Hatim  Muhammad  Ibn  Idrls  Ibn  al-Mundlr  Ibn  Dawud.  surnamed  ar-Raii  because  he 
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was  a  niiive  of  fUi,  and  al-Hantall  because  he  was  ma*la  lo  the  tribe  of  Hantala  or  because  he  IWed  in  ibr 
■met  of  aMUniala  in  Bai,  wai  an  excellent  judge  of  the  authenticity  or  Tradition*,  and  held  himself  the 
highest  rank  ai  a  Traditionist.  la  the  punuit  of  this  branch  of  knowledge,  he  travelled  to  Khortsin.  the  two 
Iraki.  Hijii,  Yemen,  Syria,  and  Ejrypt.  He  died  at  Hai  in  the  month  of  Shaaban,  A.  H.  ST7  (Nor .-Dec.  A.  D. 
890). — (/Vis/am.) 
(S)  Hi.  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 


AL-KHIRAKI. 

Abtl  '1-Kasim  Omar  Ibn  Abi  Ali  al-Husain  Ihn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Khiraki 
was  an  eminent  jurisconsull  of  the  Hanbalite  sect.  He  composed  a  great  number 
of  works  in  illustration  of  the  doctrines  professed  by  the  followers  of  Ahmad  Ibn 
Hanbal.  One  of  these  treatises  is  a  Mukhtatir  (compendium),  which  still  serves 
as  a  text-book  for  young  students  belonging  to  that  sect;  when  he  set  out  for 
Damascus  from  Baghdad,  in  consequence  of  the  maledictions  which  were  pro- 
nounced in  the  latter  city  against  some  of  the  early  Moslims  (as-Sataf  )  (1),  he 
left  this  book  behind  him,  and  it  was  burned  during  his  absence  2\  He  died 
at  Damascus,  A.  H.  33'f  (A.  D.  945-6).  His  father  also  was  distinguished  for 
his  abilities,  and  transmitted  traditional  information  received  by  him  from  many 
teachers.— Khiraki  means  a  teller  of  rag*  (khirak  and  clothct. 

Ill  This  wu  in  A.  H.  m  (A.  D.  933'.  We  learn  from  Aba  1-Fed*  that  Ali  Ibn  Ballk.  baring  conspired 
with  Munis  the  eunuch  to  depose  the  kbalif  al-Kabir  and  place  a  son  of  al-Muklafi  on  the  throne,  was 
arrested  with  his  accomplices  and  put  to  death  in  that  year.  But  what  Aba  l-Fcda  has  neglected  lo  mention, 
was  the  means  taken  by  Ibn  Batik  to  effect  his  design.  He  began  by  ciciting  a  sedition  in  Baghdad,  and  the 
fact  is  noticed  by  ad-Dahabi  [MS.  No.  646,  fol.  101  verto)  in  these  terms:  "  In  this  year  troubles  broke  out 
"  because  Ali  Ibn  Ballk  and  his  secretary  (tdiio)  al-llsMi>  Ibn  lUrOn  derided  on  having  the  memory  of 
-  Moawia  publicly  cursed  from  the  pulpits.  This  produced  a  riot  at  Baghdad,  and  Ibn  Ballk  gave  orders  to 
"  arrest  the  chief  of  the  Hanbalitcs,  Abd  Muhammad  al-Barbahlri,  but  this  doctor  retired  to  a  place  of  con- 
"  ecalment.  A  number  of  bis  followers  were  then  banished  lo  Basra.  In  the  meanwhile  al-Ktbir  took  secret 
"  arrangements  against  Munis  and  Ibn  Mukla,"  etc.  The  Haubaliles  of  Baghdad  were  at  that  time  no- 
torious for  their  bigotry  and  turbulence,  as  may  be  learned  rrora  the  Annnh  of  Aba  'l-Fedt,  years  310,  317. 
323,  etc.  From  Ibn  Ballk  *  first  proceedings  it  would  appear  that  he  meant  to  rally  the  Shlite*  lo  bis  cause,  a* 
with  them  the  memory  of  Moawia  was  held  in  detestation.  It  must  be  recollected  also  that  the  Karmats  (»«* 
vol.  I.  p.  429)  were  then  ettremely  powerful.  What  may  serve  also  to  con6rm  my  conjecture  is,  that  the 
VOL.  II  i8 
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khalif.  on  the  neeution  of  hit  <?nemie*,  ciuwd  Ibe  following  intrription  to  be  placed  on  the  coinage  after  hi* 
:  tii\     fii  .\sc\  ^ja   JLj*}\  I  »*«  avmgrr  of  (loii  religion  on  itt  foei).  —  i  Ad-Dahabi,  fal.  101* 
i%  At  Ibn  Kkellikan  tpeaka  of  thia  work  at  iUII  eiiiliog,  I  conclude  thai  al-khiraki  wrote  it  <wer  again. 


OMAR  IBIS  ZARR. 

Abu  Zarr  Omar  Ibn  Zarr,  surnamcd  al-Hamdani,  was  a  native  of  Kiifa,  a  ju- 
risconsult, and  a  narrator  of  historical  anecdotes  preserved  by  tradition  1  . 
His  descent  from  Hamdan  is  thus  set  forth  by  Ibn  al-Kalbi  in  his  JamMra  tan- 
NUab:  44  Abd  Allah,  the  father  of  Zarr  and  the  grandfather  of  Omar,  was  the 
"  son  of  Zurara  Ibn  Moawia  Ibn  Munabbah  Ibn  Ghalib  Ibn  Waksh  Ibn  Kasim 
44  Ibn  Mauhaba  Ibn  Doam  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Moawia  Ibn  Saab  Ibn  Diiman  Ibn  Rakil 
11  Ibn  Jusham  Ibn  Malik  this  Malik  is  the  same  person  who  is  surname*!  al- 
41  Kharif  Ibn  Abd  Allali  Ibn  Kathir  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Jusham  Ibn  Ilashid  Ihn 
44  Jusham  Ibn  Haiwan  Ibn  Nauf  Ibn  Hamdan  (2  .''  The  sanctity  of  Omar  Ibn 
Darr's  life  and  the  fervour  of  his  devotional  exercises  obtained  for  him  the  high- 
est respect.  He  gave  Traditions  on  the  authority  of  Ata  3)  and  Mujahid  V, 
and  his  own  authority  for  Traditions  was  cited  by  Waki  (5  and  the  people  of 
Irak.  The  conduct  of  his  son  Zarr  towards  him  was  marked  by  the  deepest 
affection  6  and  dutiful  reverence  ;  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  death,  his 
father  went  into  the  room  and  said  :  44  My  dear  son  !  in  thy  death  I  shall  sutler 
41  no  loss,  for  the  only  one  of  whom  1  stand  in  need  is  God."  When  he  ex- 
pired, the  father  prayed  over  him,  and  buried  him,  and  pronounced  these 
words  over  the  grave:  4  4  God  is  my  witness,  0  Zarr!  that  my  weeping  on  thy 
44  account  prevents  me  from  weeping  for  thy  loss;  for  I  know  not  what  thou 
44  hast  said  (to  thy  lord  and  what  has  been  said  to  thee.  Almighty  God!  I 
44  forgive  him  every  remissness  in  his  duty  towards  me;  let  me  then  be  res- 
44  ponsable  for  every  act  wherein  he  may  have  been  remiss  in  his  duty  towards 
44  Thee;  let  the  recompence  which  I  may  merit  he  bestowed  on  him  and  grant 
44  an  increase  of  Thy  bounty  unto  me,  thy  earnest  suppliant."  A  person  once 
said  to  him:  "How  did  thy  son  show  his  duty  to  thee?"  to  which  he  replied  . 
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41  When  we  walked  together  hv  dav,  he  always  kept  behind  me,  and  when  we 
"  walked  together  by  night,  he  alwavs  went  before  me,  and  he  never  mounted 
on  the  roof  of  a  house  whilst  I  was  under  it."  Many  other  anecdotes  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  are  related  of  him.  Omar  Ibn  Zarr  was  held  to  be  a  partisan  of  the 
doctrines  professed  by  the  Murjites  (7).  He  died  A.  H.  156  A.  D.  772-3); 
some  say  A.H.  1 55.— HamdAni,  a  word  which  means  descended  from  Hnmddn  '8  , 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Hamaddni  native  of  the  city  of  HamndAn  .—  Zarr, 
the  father  of  Omar,  was  also  a  jurisconsult. 


1  For  ^.UJI  in  (he  printed  wit,  read  J.li)l.    All  the  , 
graph  eieepled,  give  the  former  reading 

;1)  Head  in  the  printed  text.    The  other  errort  in  the  genealogy  ai  there  gi»en.  are  eorrected  in  (he 

kind  unavoidable. 

'3 1  See  vol.  II.  page  903 

(4)  See  vol.  I.  page  MS,  note(8j. 

(5)  See  vol.  1.  page  374,  note  (B). 

(81  Here  again  the  manuscript  copien  and  the  prialed  text  are  at  fault :  for  iT^J  I  »e  mini  read  J      I . 
7)  For  Use  doctrine*  of  the  Murjilea,  or  Morgiant,  tee  Sale  i  preliminary  diaeourse  to  the  Koran,  and  Dr. 
Curelon'i  Shahrtitani,  page  103. 

[8)  The  tribe  of  Ilarodan  inhabited  Yemen  and  drew  their  descent  from  kahlan. 


ATH-THAMAMNI. 

Abu  'l-Kasim  Omar  lbn  Thabil  ath-Thamanini,  surnamed  also  ad-Uarir  i  or 
the  blind,  became  he  m/fered  from  that  infirmity  „  was  a  professor  of  grammar,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  that  science.  He  composed  a  full,  elegant,  and  $89 
excellent  commentary  on  Ibn  Jinni's  [vol.  U.  p.  191)  Lumd  (1),  and  a  great 
number  of  pupils  studied  with  profit  under  his  tuition.  As  a  grammarian  he 
possessed  great  talent,  and  had  Abu  l-Fathlbn  Jimii  for  master;  he  gave  lessons 
in  that  science  to  the  thartf  Abu  Mamar  Vahya  lbn  Muhammad  Ibn  Tahataha 
al-Husaini.    He  composed  also  a  commeniai  \  «>n  Il»n  Jinni's  Tasrtf  grammatical 
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inflexions)  (2).  A  great  rivalry  subsisted  between  him  and  Abu  1-Kasim  Ibn 
Barhan  ;  they  both  gave  public  lessons  at  al-Karkb,  die  suburb  or  Baghdad ;  the 
course  of  the  latter  was  frequented  by  persons  of  rank  and  respectability,  whilst 
that  of  ath-Thamanini  was  only  attended  by  persons  of  the  lower  class.  He 
died  in  the  month  of  Zu  M-Kaada,  A.H.  442  (March-April,  A.D.  1051 !. —  Thar 
mdntni  means  belonging  to  Thamdnin,  which  is  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  or 
Jazira  tibn  Omar  and  close  to  Mount  Jtidi  (Ararat).  It  was  the  first  town  built 
after  the  deluge,  and  it  was  called  Thamanin  (eighty)  from  the  number  of  pei* 
sons  who  came  with  Noah  out  of  the  ark.  This  town  has  produced  many  re- 
markable men. — This  $hartf  Ibn  Tahataba  died  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.H. 
478  (Dec-Jan.  A.  D.  1 085-6; . 

■ 

(1)  S«e  vol.  It.  page  192. 

[t>  The  Arabic  text  is  corrupted  here,  and  no  meant  eiiit  of  rectifying  it,  aa  the  fly-leaf  on  which  the  passage 
was  written  In  the  autograph  MS.  hai  disappeared.  The  ten  of  the  printed  edition,  if  literally  translated,  would 
signify,  "He  commented  the  Kilab  aULuma  on  Ibn  Jttmi'i  Tasrlf."  Thil  is  not  rery  clear,  and  the  resiling 
of  one  of  myMSS.,  which  for  KitAb  al-Luma  ha*  Kitih  at-Mtil&t,  doe*  not  render  the  tente  more  intelligible, 
a*  the  work  called  Jfulafc  al-Muftd  it,  according  to  Hajji  Khalifa,  a  production  of  alh-Thamantni  himself 
The  true  reading  is  perhaps  ^j^t  ^»  >^Ul  w>Uf  "  And  be  composed  on  the  Tatrif  a 

work  entitled  JTitdo  of-JTsiMi." 


IBN  AL-BAZRI. 

Abu  '1-Kasim  Omar  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Ikrima,  surnamed  al- 
Jazari  and  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Ibn  al-Bazri,  was  a  juriscon- 
sult of  the  Shafite  sect,  and  the  most  eminent  doctor  and  mufti  of  the  town  of 
Jazira  tibn  Omar  (1)  (  from  which  place  he  drew  hi$  surname  .  His  first  studies 
in  the  law  were  made  in  Jazira  tibn  Omar  under  the  shaikh  Ab&  '1-Ghanaim 
Muhammad  Ibn  al-Faraj  Ibn  Mansur  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Hasan  as-Sulami  al- 
Fariki  (o  member  of  the  tribe  of  Sulaim  and  a  native  of  Maiydfdriktn),  who  had  set- 
tled in  that  town.  He  then  proceeded  to  Baghdad,  and  continued  his  studies 
under  al-Kiya  al-Harrasi  vol.  II.  p.  229)  and  Hujja  tal-Islam  Abu  Hamid  al- 
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Ghazzali  , '2  ;  he  attended  also  the  lectures  of  the  latter  and  of  his  brother 
Ahmad  a  I -Ghazzali  (vol.  /.p. 79),  and  became  the  pupil  of  as-Shashi,  the  author 
of  the  Kiidb  al-Muttazh'tri  (3).  He  acquired  also  much  information  in  the  society 
of  many  other  learned  men  whom  he  frequented.  Having  returned  to  Jazira, 
he  opened  a  public  course  of  instruction  which  attracted  students  from  distant 
countries,  all  anxious  to  receive  his  lessons  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  sys- 
tem in  which  he  had  digested  the  doctrines  of  the  sect.  He  composed  a  com- 
mentary on  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi's  Muhaddab  (/*),  in  which  he  explained  the 
obscurities  and  the  uncommon  words  occurring  in  that  treatise,  and  fixed  !>esides 
the  pronunciation  of  the  proper  names  of  those  persons  who  are  mentioned  in  it. 
To  this  work,  which  is  a  simple  compendium,  he  gave  the  title  of  al-Asdmi  u«  '/- 
Elal  min  Kitdb  al-Muhaddab  (the  namet  and  obscurities  occurring  in  the  Kitab  al-Mu- 
haddab).  In  learning  and  piety  he  held  a  high  rank,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
better  acquainted  than  any  other  hdfiz  then  living  with  the  doctrines  of  as-Shafi. 
His  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  study  of  those  points  wherein  the  Shafite 
sect  differs  from  others,  and  the  number  of  |>ersons  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
his  tuition  was  very  great.  (As  a  doctor)  he  bore  the  surnames  of  Zain  ad-din 
Jamal  al-Islam  (ornament  of  religion,  beauty  of  Islamism  .  He  was  born  A.  H.  hi  I 
(A.  D.  1078-9),  and  he  died  on  the  2nd  of  the  first  Rabi— some  say  of  the  latter 
— A.  H.  560  (January,  A.  D.  1165)  at  al-Jazira  (5).  Although  his  disciples 
were  numerous,  he  did  not  leave  his  like  in  the  world.— His  master,  Abu  'l-Gha- 
naim  al-Fariki  died  A.  H.  483  (A.  D.  1090-1).  It  was  under  Ibn  al-Bazri  that 
the  doctor  Isa  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Hakkari  (6)  made  his  studies. — Bazri  means  a 
maker  and  seller  of  Bazr ;  basr  is  the  name  given  in  that  country  to  the  oil  extracted 
from  linseed,  and  which  is  used  by  them  in  their  lamp. 


(1)  See  vol.  It.  page  »». 

(2:  Th»  life  of  AbO  Hamid  al-Ghaizali  will  bo  found  farther  on. 

(3)  The  life  of  Abo  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  aj-Soa»hi,  the  author  of  the  Aft  itathiri,  it  given  b;  Ibn 

(4)  See  vol.  I.  page  ». 

(5)  By  al-Jattra  U  here  meant  Jattra  titm  Omar. 

(«)  The  life  of  Ibn  al-HikkAri  mil  be  found  in  Ihil  volume. 


IBN  KHALUKANS 


SHIHAB  AD-DIN  AS-SUHRAWARDI. 

Aim  Hafs  Omar,  the  son  of  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Abd  Allah,  the  »on  of 
Muhammad,  the  son  of  Ammuyah  whose  true  name  was  Abd  Allah  ,  al  Bakri  as- 
Suhrawardi,  surnamed  Shihah  ad-din  (flambeau  of  the  faith\  was  a  doctor  of  the 
Shalitc  sect.  As  wc  have  given  the  remainder  of  his  genealogy  up  to  Abu  Hakr, 
it!M)  in  the  life  of  his  uncle,  Abu  'n-Najib  Abd  al-Kahir  (see  vol.  II.  p.  150),  we  are 
dispensed  from  repeating  it  here.  Shihah  ad-din  was  a  pious  and  holy  shaikh. 
most  assiduous  in  his  spiritual  exercises  and  the  practice  of  devotion.  He  suc- 
cessfully guided  a  great  number  of  Sufis  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  perfection,  and 
directed  them  during  the  periods  of  their  retirement  into  solitude;  indeed,  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  remained  without  an  equal.  He  studied  under  his  uncle, 
Abu  'n-Najib,  from  whom  ho  learned  Sufism  and  preaching ;  another  of  his  mas- 
ters was  the  thaikh  Abu  Muhammad  Abd  al-Kadir  Ibn  Abi  Salih  al-Jili  (vol.  II. 
p.  1 72),  and  he  went  down  to  Basra  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  $haikh  Abu  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  Abd.  He  met  also  with  some  other  shaikhs,  and  acquired  a  con- 
siderable share  of  information  in  die  sciences  of  jurisprudence  and  controversy. 
He  then  gave  lessons  in  literature,  and  held,  during  some  years,  regular  assem- 
blies, at  which  he  preached.  When  he  became  shaikh  of  the  shaikhs  (grand-master 
of  the  Sufis j  at  Baghdad,  he  continued  the  same  practice,  and  his  exhortations  had 
a  most  impressive  effect.  He  was  certainly  blessed  with  the  divine  grace.  A 
person  who  attended  his  assemblies  related  to  me  that  Shihab  ad-din,  one  day, 
recited  to  him  these  words  from  the  chair: 

Pour  not  out  the  draught  (of  divine  tint)  for  me  alone ;  Thou  (0  Lord)  hast  not  accus- 
tomed me  to  withhold  it  from  my  companions.  Thou  art  [truly)  the  generous,  and  it 
suits  not  generosity  that  the  cup,  circulating  [round  tht  board),  should  pass  by  the  other 

On  hearing  these  words,  the  whole  assembly  was  seiied  with  an  ecstasy  of 
divine  love,  and  a  great  number  of  the  persons  present  cut  off  their  hair,  and 
(urned  (from  the  world  to  God).  He  composed  some  fine  works,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  is  his  Awdrif  al-Madrif  [the  divine  gifts,  consisting  in  the  different 
degrees  of  spiritual;  knowledge;  'I;.  He  is  also  the  author  of  some  poetry,  and 
i»iie  of  his  pieces  is  the  following  (2): 
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The  dreariness  of  the  [lover 't  solitary)  nights  vu  dispelled,  and  hi*  turn  of  union 
(trifA  the  beloved)  drew  near;  and  my  union  with  thee  made  those  jealous,  who  used  to 
pity  me  formerly  when  sunVrinf;  from  thy  aversion.  I  swear  by  the  truth  of  thy  exist- 
ence that,  since  thou  art  now  present,  I  care  not  for  any  of  my  former  disappointments. 
Thou  earnest  to  me  who  was  deprived  of  life,  and  small  was  the  price  for  which  thou 
didst  obtain  me  3).  The  hearts  [of  men)  are  unable  to  conceive  thee;  but,  O,  the  deli- 
cious source  whereof  I  am  allowed  to  drink  !  /  otoir  thai)  all  which  is  forbidden  to  mor- 
tals is  forbidden  also  to  me;  but  how  sweet  in  my  bosom  is  the  love  I  bear  thee.  Love 
for  thee  has  drenched  my  very  bones ;  what  then  have  I  to  do  with  that  which  is  not  lover 
Bitter  thirst  oppresseth  not  the  destitute  when  near  him  are  sources  of  the  purest  water. 

1  saw  a  number  of  those  who  attended  his  assemblies  and  who  sat  with  him  in 
private,  whilst  he  directed  them,  as  is  customary  with  the  Sufis,  in  the  path  of 
spiritual  life  ;  they  gave  me  an  account  of  the  strange  sensations  whirh  then  came 
over  them,  and  of  the  extraordinary  ecstasies  which  they  experienced.  He  once 
arrived  at  Arbela  as  an  envoy  from  the  August  Divan  (  V  ,  and  he  held  regular 
assemblies  there,  at  which  he  preached  ;  hut  I  had  not  the  advantage  of  seeing 
him,  as  I  was  then  too  young.  He  performed  the  pilgrimage  very  often,  and  on 
some  of  these  occasions  he  made  a  temporary  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sacred  Temple.  The  shaikhs  of  that  age,  who  were  matters  of  the  path  .V, 
used  to  write  to  him  from  the  countries  where  they  resided,  addi-essing  him 
questions  drawn  up  in  the  manner  of  faticas  (or  consultations  on  points  of  late  ,  in 
which  they  asked  his  opinion  on  circumstances  which  concerned  them.  1  was 
told  that  one  of  them  wrote  to  him  as  follows.  "  My  lord!  if  I  cease  u>  work,  I 
44  shall  remain  in  idleness ;  and  if  1  work,  I  am  filled  with  self-satisfaction;  which 
"  is  best?"  To  this  as-Suhrawardi  wrote,  in  reply:  "Work  :  and  ask  of  Al- 
"  mighty  God  to  pardon  thy  self-satisfaction."  Numerous  anecdotes  of  this  kind 
art  told  of  him.  He  has  inserted  some  charming  verses  in  the  AvcArxf  al-Madrrf, 
from  which  we  select  the  following  : 

I  perceive  in  theo,  [O  valley,)  a  perfume  which  1  know  not,  and  I  suspect  that  [my  «3| 
beloved)  Lamya  has  swept  over  thee  with  her  train  (6). 

And  again  : 

If  I  contemplate  you,  I  am  all  eyes ;  and  if  I  think  of  you,  1  am  all  heart. 

By  his  studies  under  his  uncle  Abu  n-Najlb  he  attained  greal  proficiency.  Hi 
was  born  at  Suhraward,  towards  the  latter  end  of  Rajab,  or  the  beginning  ol 
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Shaaban  which  of  the  two  is  doubtful),  A.  H.  539  fJan.-Feb.  A.  D.  1U5);  and 
be  died  at  Baghdad,  on  the  first  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  632  (Sept.  A.  D.  123*:. 
He  was  interred  the  next  morning  in  the  Wardiya  cemetery  (7). 

II)  This  is  one  of  the  mot*  celebrated  works  on  SOfUtn.    An  excellent  copy  of  it  is  preferred  in  die  Bib.  du 
Hoi,  ancien  fonds.  No.  378. 
(2 1  These  verses  hare  a  mystic  import;  the  frefovsd  is  God. 

:3)  The  poet  means  to  My  that  he  was  dead  by  sin,  and  that  be  became  the  senrant  or  slave  of  God  by  re- 
nouncing the  world. 

(4;  The  government  of  the  khalilale  at  Baghdad  was  generally  designated  at  that  time  by  the  title  of  the 
August  Divan  [ad-Dlvdn  al-Azli.) 
;»)  See  vol.  1.  page  239.  note  ■;3>. 

<•)  The  merit  or  this  verse  consists  in  its  mystic  signification.  The  shaikh  perceived  a  young  novice  in  Safism 
manifesting  an  unwonted  degree  of  excitement ;  and  he  supposed  that  the  Divinity  had  passed  near  him. 
(7)  Wardiya  signifies  rosary,  rose-yartfen ;  it  was  the  cemetery  of  the  Sufis. 


THE  HAFIZ  IBN  DIHYA. 

The  hdfiz  Abu  'I  Khattab  Omar  lbn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Dihya,  a  member  of  the  tribe 
of  Kalh,  and  surnamed  Zti  'n-Nasabain  (the  possessor  of  the  double  pedigree),  was  a 
native  of  Valencia,  in  Spain.  His  genealogy,  as  I  found  it  written  by  himself,  with 
the  indication  of  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  names,  runs  as  follows :  Omar 
Ibn  al-Hasan  lbn  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Jumaiyil  Ibn  Farh  Ibn  Khalaf  lbn 
Kumis  'pronounced  also  Kaumis )  Ibn  Mazlal  lbn  Mallal  Ibn  Badr  Ibn  Ahmad  lbn 
Dihya  (pronounced  also  Dahya)  lbn  Khalifa  Ibn  Farwa  al-Kalbi :  Dihya  al-Kalbi 
was  one  of  Muhammad's  companions  T  .  He  mentioned  also  that  his  mother, 
Ama  tar-Rahman,  was  the  daughter  of  Abu  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  'l-Bassam  Musa 
Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  lbn  Ali  Ibn  Miisa 
Ibn  Jaafar  lbn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  lbn  al-Husain  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  he  signed  himself  the  possessor  of  the  double  pedigree,  being 
descended  from  Dihya  and  al-Husain.  Alluding  also  to  the  same  circumstance,  he 
wrote  himself  down  as  Sibt  Abi  'l-Bassdm  [  the  grandson  by  the  female  line  of  AbA  '/- 
Bassdm  .  -Abu  'l-Khattab  Omar  Ibn  Dihya  was  a  man  eminent  for  his  learning 
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••ltd  illustrious  by  his  talents,  a  perfect  master  of  the  Traditions  relative  to  the 
Prophet,  and  of  the  sciences  connected  with  them,  skilled  in  grammar  and  phi- 
lology, and  well  acquainted  with  the  narrations  of  the  baltlc-days  of  the  ancient 
Arabs,  and  with  their  poems.  Having  made  the  collecting  of  Traditions  his  chief 
pursuit,  he  visited  most  of  the  Moslim  cities  in  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  meeling 
their  men  of  learning  and  their  teachers,  after  which  he  crossed  the  water  and 
entered  Morocco,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  persons  of  talent  who 
resided  in  that  city.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  province  of  Ifrikiya,  and  thence 
to  Egypt.  From  that  country  he  travelled  to  Syria,  the  East  Mesopotamia),  and 
Irak.  At  Baghdad  he  received  Traditions  from  some  of  Ibn  al-Hasin's  disciples, 
and  at  W'lisit  he  heard  others  from  the  lips  of  Abu  'l-Fath  Muhammad  lbn  Ahmad 
al-Maidani.  He  then  visited  Persian  Irak,  Khorasan  with  its  neighbouring 
provinces,  and  Mazandaran,  for  the  sole  pur|K>sc  of  collecting  Traditions  and 
obtaining  them  from  the  great  masters  in  that  branch  of  knowledge  whom  he  met 
there.  During  this  period,  he  gave  lessons  to  others,  and  communicated  to  them 
his  own  information.  W  hen  at  Ispahan  he  heard  Abu  Jaafar  as-Saidalani 
teach  Traditions,  and,  at  Naisapur,  he  received  some  from  Mansur  lbn  Abd  al- 
Munem  al-Farawi.  In  the  year  604  (A.  D.  1207-8)  he  arrived  at  Arbela,  on 
his  way  to  Khorasan,  and  perceiving  the  extreme  zeal  displayed  by  the  lord  of 
that  city,  al-Malik  al  Muazzam  Muzaflar  ad-din,  the  son  of  Zain  ad-din,  in  his 
preparations  for  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Prophet's  birth,  he  composed  for 
that  prince  the  work  entitled  Kitdb  al-Tanwtr  (i  Maulid  a*-Strdj  al-Muntr  (the 
book  of  Illumination,  treating  of  the  birthnlay  of  the  enlightening  Flambeau  .  In  the 
letter  A',  under  the  bead  of  kukuburi,  we  shall  give  a  description  of  this  solemnity. 
In  the  month  of  the  latter  Jornada,  A.  H.  020  (  May,  A.  D.  1229;  we  heard  lbn 
Dihya  read  this  work  to  al-Malik  al  Muazzam,  in  six  sittings.  It  concluded  with 
a  long  poem,  the  first  verse  of  which  was: 

Were  it  not  for  our  enemies,  those  base  informers,  people  had  never  suspected  [that 
•re  xrrrr  in  tore.) 

There  is  a  circumstance  connected  with  this  poem  which  we  have  noticed  in  the 
life  of  Ibn  Mammati  2  ,  and  to  this  we  refer  the  reader.    When  he  finished  his 
Kitdb  at- Tamrir,  al-Malik  al-Muazzam  made  him  a  gift  of  one  thousand  pieces  of 
gold.    A  number  of  other  works  were  conqnised  by  him.    He  was  born  on  the 
vol.  ii.  49 
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first  of  Zu  't-Kaada,  A.  H.  5VV  (March,  A.  D.  1 150  y,  and  he  died  al  Cairo,  on 
Tuesday,  the  1 4lh  of  the  first  Kahl,  A.  H.  633  (November,  A.JD.  1235).  He  was 
interred  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mukatlam,  as  I  have  heen  informed  by  his  son  :  1 
was  told  also,  by  his  brother's  son,  that  he  had  heard  his  uncle  more  than  once 
say  that  he  was  born  on  the  first  of  Zu  M-Kaada,  A.  H.  5*6  February,  A.  D.  1 1 52;. 
— Balanti  means  belonging  to  Balamiya  (Valencia  which  is  a  city  in  the  east  of 
Spain. — Abu  Ami-  Otlmian  Ibn  al-Hasan,  Ibn  Dihya' s  elder  brother,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  phraseology  of  the  Desert  Arabs,  which  he  knew  by  heart 
and  taught  publicly.  When  the  sultan  al-Malik  al-Kamil  removed  Aim  l-Khal- 
tab  Ibn  Dihya  from  his  professorship  in  the  Ddr  al-Hadith  :  or  college  of  Traditions  , 
which  that  prince  had  founded  at  Cairo,  Abu  Amr,  the  brother,  was  installed  in 
the  vacant  place,  and  he  continued  to  hold  it  till  his  death.  He  died  al  Cairo,  on 
Tuesday,  the  43th  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  634 (January,  A.  D.  1237),  and  was 
interred  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mukattam.  He  left  some  epistles  in  which  he 
employed  obsolete  expressions. 

(11  Dihya  Ibn  Khalifa  al-Kalbi  was  Muhamniad'i  envoy  to  Heracliu*.— Aba  '1-Ked.V*  Anmili,  year  7. 
(2,  SmyoI.  1.  p.  IW.-Ibn  Dihyas  .uroame  is  Iher*  incorrectly  ftWen;  il  mu.t  be  pronounced  Zd  n-.Vo.n- 
hain. 


ABU  AU  AS-SHALAUBINI. 

AbA  Ali  Omar  Ibn  Muhammad  [Ibn  Omar]  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  siirnamed  as-Sha- 
laubini,  was  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Azd,  and  a  native  of  Seville,  in  Sjvain.  He 
held  the  first  rank  as  a  grammarian,  and  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
the  faculty  of  recalling  to  mind  the  various  rules  of  that  science.  I  met  a  num- 
ber of  his  pupils,  all  of  them  men  of  talent,  and  l hey  unanimously  declared  thai 
the  shaikh  Abu  Ali  as-Shalaubini  was  in  no  degree  inferior  to  the  shaikh  Ahui  Ali 
'l-Farisi  'vol.  /.  p.  379).  The  terms  in  which  they  spoke  of  him  were  commen- 
datory in  the  highest  degree  ;  but  they  observed  that,  with  all  his  lalent,  he 
neglected  his  personal  appearance,  and  was  subject  to  absence  of  mind.    Of  this 
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they  related  as  an  example,  that  as  he  was  one  day  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  with 
some  sheets  of  a  hook  in  his  hand,  he  let  one  of  them  fall  into  the  water ;  and,  as 
it  floated  olT  so  that  he  could  not  reach  it  with  his  hand,  he  took  another  of  the 
sheets  to  pull  it  near  him ;  so  that  both  sheets  were  spoiled.  Other  similar  anec- 
dotes arc  related  in  proof  of  his  absence  of  mind.  He  composed  a  large  and 
a  small  commentary  on  al-Juziili's  Prolegomena  (1;,  and  a  work  on  grammar, 
entitled  at-Tautiya  the  beatina  out  of  the  track  .  He  resided  at  Seville,  hut  pupils 
of  his  were  occasionally  arriving  amongst  us  and  informing  us  ol  his  proceed- 
ings. On  the  whole,  he  really  was,  as  they  styled  him,  the  last  of  the  gramma- 
rians. He  was  born  at  Seville,  A.  H.  562  (A.  D.  1166-7;,  and  he  died  in  the 
same  city,  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Rabi,  some  say  of  Safar,  A.  H.  645  (Au- 
gust, A.  D.  1247).— Shataubini  is  derived  from  as-Shalaubin,  which  is  a  wordol* 
the  Spanish  language,  and  means,  it  is  said,  the  while  and  red  (2). 

i;  The  life  of  al-Jurtli  will  be  found  in  this  volume 

;2.  AbO  1  Feda  sajs,  in  hi*  Geography,  (hit  Skalaubtnl  means  belonging  to  Skalavbiniya  (S«io*re»na>, 
a  fortress  near  Granada.  Ue  adds  that  those  persons  are  mistaken  who  derive  it  from  a  word  signifying  rad 
in  the  language  spoken  by  the  (Christian)  inhabitants  of  Spain.  He  here  certainly  alludes  to  the  lUtemem 
made  by  Ibn  Khallikan  in  this  passage. 


IBIS  TABARZAD. 

Abu  Hafs  Omar  Ibn  Abi  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Muammar  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn 
Yahya  Ibn  Hassan,  surnamed  al-Muwaddib  (the  preceptor,,  MuwatTak  ad-din  (aided  333 
in  religion  by  Hod's  favour  ,  and  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  Tabarzad, 
was  a  Traditionist  of  great  celebrity,  and  a  native  of  Baghdad.  He  inhabited 
that  quarter  of  the  city,  on  the  west  bank  of  die  Tigris,  which  is  called  Dar  al- 
Kazz,  and  he  was  sometimes  styled,  for  that  reason,  ad-Darakazzi.  The  Tradi- 
tions which  he  had  received  by  oral  transmission  were  remarkable  as  coming 
from  the  highest  authorities,  and,  as  he  travelled  through  various  countries 
teaching  (i/tem  to  others,  he  became  the  link  which  connected  the  rising  genera- 
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lion  of  Traditionists  with  the  past  :  lit  filled  the  earth  with  the  certificates  which 
he  gave  to  those  who  heard  him  deliver  Traditions,  and  with  the  licences  to  teach, 
which  he  had  granted  to  his  disciples.  He  lived  to  so  advanced  an  age  that  he 
remained  without  a  rival,  and  his  conduct  was  uniformly  marked  hy  piety  and 
virtue.  He  was  horn  in  the  month  of  Zu  'l-Hijja,  A.  11.  .">1G  February,  A.  H. 
1 123 \  and  he  died  at  Baghdad  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  'Mh  of  Rajah, 
A.  H.  G07  December,  A.D.  1210;.  The  next  morning,  he  was  interred  in  the 
cemetery  at  the  Harh  (iate. —  Tabarzad  is  the  name  of  a  sort  of  sugar  (mgar- 
mnily  . 


AS-SHARAF  IBN  AL-FARlt). 

Abu  Hafs,  surnamed  also  Abu  l-Kasim,  Omar  Ibn  Abi  l-llasan  Ali  Ihn  Mur- 
shid  Ihn  Ali,  generally  known  hy  the  appellation  of  Ihn  al-Farid  and  distinguished 
hy  the  honorary  title  of  as-Sharaf  I  ,  drew  his  descent  from  a  family  which 
inhabited  llamat,  but  he  himself  was  born  in  Egvpt,  which  was  also  the  country 
of  his  residence,  and  that  of  his  death.  In  his  poetical  works,  of  which  the  col- 
lection forms  a  thin  volume,  he  displays  a  cast  of  style  and  thought  which  charms 
the  reader  by  its  grace  and  beauty,  whilst  their  whole  tenour  is  in  accordance 
with  the  mystic  ideas  of  the  Suds  2).  He  has  composed  also  a  kaxida  of  about 
six  hundred  verses,  wherein  he  sets  forth  the  doctrines  and  adopts  the  technical 
language  of  that  sect.  With  what  elegance  has  he  said,  in  one  of  his  long 
poems : 

How  welcome  the  favour  which  I  nevei  deserved :  these  words  of  one  announcing  de- 
liverance after  despair:  "  To  thee  I  bear  good  tidings,  therefore  east  off  thy  covering: 
"  thou  art  remembered  there  «/...(<•  .  notwithstanding  thy  imperfections  (3  " 

In  another  of  his  kasulas  he  says: 

I  am  always  envied  on  account  of  thr  favour*  I  rrreire  fn»n]  thee;  put  not  then  an  end 
to  my  watchfulness  by  the  speedy  visit  of  thy  image  fleeting  [toward*  me  trhiht  I  tltrp)  l». 
Ask  the  stars  of  the  night  if  sleep  has  ever  visited  my  eyelids  !  and  how  could  it  viMl  a 
person  with  whom  it  is  not  acquainted  ? 
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He  says  again  iti  the  same  piece  . 

Whilst  the  admirers  of  his  beauty  are  extolling  it  in  every  style  of  description,  time  is 
spent  out,  and  yet  some  of  his  charms  remain  to  be  described  (5] . 

He  has  left  also  some  distichs,  mairdhas  '(.»),  and  enigmas  7  i.  I  am  told  that 
lie  was  a  most  holy  and  virtuous  man,  and  that  he  led  a  life  of  continual  self-abne- 
gation. During  sometime,  motives  of  devotion  kept  him  a  resident  at  Mckka: 
may  God  increase  it  in  honour !  He  was  a  most  pleasing  companion,  and  the 
charms  of  his  society  were  highly  extolled.  1  have  been  informed  bv  one  of  his 
disciples,  that,  one  day,  whilst  he  was  alone,  lie  happened  to  sing  the  following 
verse,  composed  by  al-Hariri,  the  author  of  the  Makdindl : 

Who  is  he  who  never  wrought  evil,  and  who  possesses  excellent  qualities  only  ? 

And  he  heard  a  voice  repeat  these  words,  but  could  not  discover  by  whom 
they  were  uttered  : 

Muhammad,  the  director;  upon  whom  Gabriel  descended. 

Some  of  his  disciples  recited  to  me  the  following  maudlia  of  his,  composed  mi 
a  youth  who  followed  the  trade  of  a  butcher ;  it  is  very  ingeniously  done ;  and  I 
have  not  seen  it  in  the  collection  of  his  works  (8  : 

I  said  to  a  butcher:  I  love  you.  yet  you  cut  me  to  pieces  and  slay  me.  That,  replied 
he,  is  my  trade,  and  yet  you  blame  me !  He  then  bent  towards  me  and  kissed  my  foot  to 
subjugate  me;  he  wanted  to  kill  me,  and  blew  me  [tnrhanltd  mr)  that  he  mi(-ht  skin  me. 

I  have  transcribed  it  according  to  their  system  of  pronunciation  ,  as  they  ha*e 
totally  neglected  the  motions  final  vowels,  and  the  rules  of  orthography;  nay 
more,  they  have  committed  faults  of  pronunciation ;  or  rather,  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  faulty:  the  reader  is  therefore  ivquested  to  withhold  his  blame  0  .  Ibu 
al-Farid  relates  that  be  composed  the  two  following  verses  in  his  sleep  : 

I  swear  by  the  reality  of  my  love  for  thee  and  by  the  respect  due  to  (mr  for  my)  dijjni-  ,i,-»4 
fied  patience  [undtr  tufftriny),  that  my  eyes  never  looked  on  any  but  thee,  and  that  I 
never  felt  love  for  any  other  friend  ! 

This  poet  was  bom  at  Cairo,  on  the  '»th  of  Zii  l-Kaada,  A.  H.  ."»7l'»  (March, 
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A.  D.  1181,  and  he  died  in  the  same  city,  on  Tuesday,  llie  2nd  of  the  first  Ju- 
mada,  A.  H.  632  January,  A.  D.  1235  .  The  next  morning,  he  was  interred  al 
the  foot  of  Mount  Mukattam. — Al-Fdrul  is  the  name  given  to  the  person  who 
draws  up  contracts   funhi;  for  women  in  their  dealings  with  men   10  . 


fl)  At-Sharaf  is  the  equivalent  of  Sharaf  ad  din  innblenrti  of  religion  .  in  surnames  formed  of  the  word 
-.drfln  preceded  by  a  noun  or  «n  adjective,  ad-dln  may  be  suppressed.  In  Ibis  esse,  the  article  is  generally 
added  lo  the  preceding  word.    See  M.de  Sacy  s  Chrulomatkie,  lorn.  I.  p.  44*. 

(2   Lilernlly  :  lie  follows  I  he  direction  of  the  path  of  the  fakirs. 

|3>  The  piece  from  which  these  lines  arc  taken  has  been  published  by  M.  Craiigeret  dc  Lagrange  in  hl« 

found  page  130  of  M  de  Lagrange's  work. 

i4  He  means  to  say  :  I  always  keep  awake  in  expectation  of  thy  visits  :  oblige  me  not  to  forego  my  watch- 
fulness, for  then,  in  my  dreams.  I  should  see  thy  linage  only,  sent  b;  thyself  to  visit  me,  and  not  see  thy- 
self. See  my  Introduction  to  vol.  I.  p.  txxvi.  For  the  meaning  of  the  very  obscure  verses  cited  by  Ibn  Khal- 
likan in  this  article,!  have  consulted  lbn  al-Farid's  commentators  and  chosen  the  most  probable  of  the  variant 
interpretations  which  they  give. 

(8]  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that,  in  all  these  verses,  the  beloved  is  the  Divinity. 

!6}  See  vol.  I.  Introduction,  page  xi»v. 

(7.  Some  of  these  enigmas  are  given  by  M.  de  Saer  in  his  CAreWonuif*™.  and  others  by  M.  Crangercl  de 
Lagrange  in  his  Anthnlagir  arakt 

(8)  Were  it  not  for  the  curiosity  of  iheaa  verses,  whirh  are  in  vulgar  Arabic,  I  should  have  abstained  from 

^  ..  •  . 

[9)  Ibn  Khallikan  writes:  ^Xi^lj  and  y_£A^J f„  *berc  I  have  printed  aud  j?<  wliicb 

last  words  give  the  true  reading.  ^  is  for  <U±  ;  Jljar-'.or,  as  he  writes  is  for  ;  J>  i> 

for  J U,  and  for 

10)  FArid  is  therefore  the  active  participle  of  the  verb  farwla,  aud  must  be  pronounced  with  an  .,  not 
with  an  a,  as  lbn  Khallikan  stales  in  his  autograph;  most  probably  through  inattention.  Indeed,  the  form 
Jf'j  as  a  participle  or  adjective  does  not  exist  in  Arabic,  as  far  as  I  ran  discover,  and  we  lind  in  the  notice 
on  Ibn  al-PArid.  prefixed  to  the  commentary  on  bis  works,  some  verses  in  which  his  name  al-Fdrid  is  made 
lo  rhyme  with  al-Adrid.  al-Gkdmid.  and  other  active  participles.  —  For  further  information  respecting  Ibn 
al-Farid,  see  M.  de  Sacy's  Chrutomathit,  loin.  II..  M.  Orangrrel  de  Lagrange's  Anthologit  araht,  and  the 
Catalog**  MSS.orimt.  Bibl.Bodl. 
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TAKI  AD-DIN  OMAR,  PRIME  OF  IIAMAT. 

Abu  Said  Omar,  the  sou  of  Nur  ad-Dawlat  Shahanshah  vol.  I.  p.  61  5),  the  sou 
of  Aiyub  (vol.  I.  p.  243;,  was  lord  of  Hamat,  and  bore  the  surnames  of  al-Malik 
al-Muzaffar  (the  victorious  prince),  Taki  ad-din  (pious  in  religion;.  His  father, 
Shahanshah,  was  brother  to  the  sultan  Salah  ed-din.  Taki  ad-din  Omar  was 
brave  and  intrepid,  successful  in  his  wars,  victorious  in  his  engagements,  re- 
nowned for  his  conflicts  with  the  Franks  1  ,  and  his  glorious  deeds  in  tattle  arc 
signalized  by  history.  In  all  the  various  works  of  piety,  he  displayed  every 
excellence,  and  of  these  we  need  only  mention  one:  the  founding  of  the  college  at 
Old  Cairo,  which  bears  the  name  of  Manazil  al-Izz  (2\  and  which  is  said  to  have 
been  previously  his  own  place  of  residence.  For  the  support  of  this  establishment, 
he  erected  a  large  property  into  a  wakf  (3  i.  The  city  and  province  of  al-Faiyum 
were  held  by  him  in  fief,  and  he  founded  there  two  colleges,  one  for  the  Shafites, 
and  the  other  for  the  Malikites :  on  these  also  lie  settled  large  uakft.  Another  col- 
lege was  erected  by  him  in  the  city  of  Edessa.  He  was  also  sovereign  of  the  Eastern 
provinces  (Mesopotamia).  In  his  conduct  towards  the  learned  (in  the  law},  the 
Sufis  fakirs},  and  the  men  of  holy  life,  he  manifested  great  beneficence.  He 
acted  at  one  period  as  viceroy  of  Egypt,  during  the  absence  of  his  uncle  Salah  ad- 
diu  ;  the  circumstance  which  led  to  his  appointment  was  the  following:  Al-Malik 
al-Aadil  held  the  government  of  Egypt  as  lieutenant  to  his  brother,  Salah  ad-din ; 
but,  in  the  month  of  Rajab,  A.  H.  579  (Oct. -Nov.,  A.D.  1183  ,,  that  prince, 
who  was  then  besieging  al-Karak  (4),  required  his  presence  with  that  of  the 
troops  under  his  orders,  and  Taki  ad-din,  being  sent  to  Egypt  to  replace  him, 
arrived  there  towards  the  middle  of  the  month  or  Shaaban.  He  was  after- 
wards recalled  to  Syria  by  Salah  ad-din,  who  appointed  his  own  son  al-Malik 
al-Aziz  (rol.  II.  p.  195  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Egypt.  Taki  ad-din's  feelings  were 
so  deeply  hurt  at  this  proceeding,  that  he  resolved  to  go  forth  into  Maghrib  and 
conquer  that  country  ;  but  this  project  was  strongly  opposed  by  his  friends,  and 
he  finally  acceded  to  the  request  of  his  uncle,  Salah  ad-din,  who  had  invited  him 
to  come  and  serve  under  him.  The  sultan  went  forth  as  far  as  Marj  as-Suflar  5) 
to  receive  him,  and  they  met  there  on  the  23rd  of  Shaaban,  A.  H.  582  Nov., 
A.  D.  1186  .    Salah  ad-din  derived  great  pleasure  from  the  sight  of  his  nephew, 
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and  bestowed  on  him  the  city  of  Hamat.  Taki  ad-din  proceeded  (hither,  and 
inarched  afterwards  into  the  province  of  Khalat,  with  the  intention  of  taking  the 
caslle  of  Manazgird.  The  siege  had  continued  for  some  lime,  when  he  died  on 
Friday,  the  19th  of  Ramadan,  A.  II.  587  OcIoIht,  A.  D.  1191  .  This  state- 
ment has  been  contradicted,  however,  by  persons  who  declare  that  he  died  at 
a  place  between  Khalat  and  Maiyafarikin.  His  bodv  was  transported  to  Hamat 
for  interment.    His  son,  al-Af alik  al-Manstir  the  victorious  prince;  Nasir  ad-din 

the  champum  of  the  fnith  Abu  '1-Maali  Muhammad,  was  appointed  his  successor. 
This  prince  died  at  Hamat,  on  Monday,  the  2>nd  of  Zu 'l-Kaada.  A.  H.  61? 

January,  A.  U.  122!    6  . 

(1)  In  ihr  printed  ten  read  Takl  ad-dln  parlicularl;  signalled  hitmeir  a(  Ihr  balllr  of  Tiberias 

in  A  H.  583,  when  tie  Christian  army  was  almost  exterminated. 

<t,  The  palter  railed  ManAiil  al-Iii  was  buill  on  the  bank  of  Ihr  iNile  by  Ihr  mother  of  the  kbalif  al-Aili 
billah.  and  »er>ed  the  Falimidr  khalifs  as  a  plarc  of  rerrralion  nu-.ha  —  Al-M»kr1ii  s  Khital 

1 3 1  See  toI.  I.  page  49.  note 

■  4|  See  M.  Keinaud's  Exlraili  rtlaUft  aux  Croitadet.  pp.  187  and  189. 
(81  Marj  as-Sultar  lies  at  a  short  distance  from  Damascus. 

(«■•  This  Muhammad  was  the  paternal  grandfather  of  the  geographer  and  historian.  Abo  l-Feda. 


ABU  ISHAK  AJUSAB1I. 

Abu  Ishak  Omar  Ihn  AM  Allah  lbn  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Zi  Vahmud  Ibn  a.->- 
Sahi,  surnamed  as-Sabii,  was  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Hamdan,  a  native  of  Kul'a, 
and  one  of  the  principal  Tdbts,  having  seen  Ali,  lbn  Abbas,  Ibn  Omar,  and  others 
of  the  Prophet's  companions.  Traditions  were  handed  down  on  his  authority  by 
BMlal-Aamash  vol.  /.  p.  587,,  Sh6ba  vol.  I.  p.  493,  note  8  ),  ath-Thauri  (vol.  I. 
p.  570;,  and  others;  and  a  great  quantity  of  traditional  information  was  commu- 
nicated by  him  to  his  disciples.  He  was  horn  three  years  before  the  kbalif  (toll- 
man's death  (1),  and  he  died  A.  H.  127  (A.  D.  7M-5);  others  say,  128  or  129; 
but  Yahya  Ibn  Main  (2)  and  al-Madaini  (3)  mention  that  his  death  took  place  in 
A.H.  V.VI.—Sabii  means  descended  from  Sabi,  who  himself  drew  his  origin  from 
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the  tiilvc  of  Hamdan.    Abu  Ishak  as-Sabii  relates  as  follows :  14  My  father  la  id  nu> 
"  up  dial  I  might  sec  Ali  Ihn  Abi  Talib  preach,  and  /  perceived  that  his  hair  and 
his  Inard  were  white" 

1    Oilimin  »ai  murdrrril  in  the  tnonlli  of  ZD  1-Ilijja.  A-  11.38  June.  A.  I).  USA  . 
J;  Hitlifr  is  Ki<C"  Ln  Ibn  Khnltikan. 
.)  Sr,  ,„|.  1   mr  438.  „nl<-  H  . 


AMR  I  UN.  OB  A  ID. 

Abu  Othman  Amr  Ibn  Obaid  Ibn  Bab,  a  celebrated  usee  lie  and  a  scholastic 
theologian,  was  a  inawla  to  the  Bami  Akil,  a  family  which  drew  its  descent  from 
Arada  Ihn  Yarbti  Ibn  Malik.  His  father  Bab  was  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  at 
Kabil  I  ,  a  place  situated  in  the  mountains  of  Sind.  His  father  acted  as  lieute- 
nant -2  to  the  successive',  chiefs  of  the  police  guards  at  Basra,  and  the  people  used 
to  say,  when  they  saw  his  son  Amr  w  ith  him  :  "  There  goes  Best-of-men,  the  son 
"  of  Worst-of-men!"  on  which  the  father  would  reply.  "  You  speak  truly;  this 
"  is  Abraham,  and  I  am  Aazar  (3  ."  On  being  told  that  his  son  frecpieuted  the 
society  of  al-Hasan  al-Basri  rol.  I.  p.  370  ,  and  that  some  good  might  therefore 
come  ol  him,  he  exclaimed  :  "  What  good  can  conn*  of  mv  son!  his  mother  was 
"  a  captive  fraudulently  purloined  from  the  commonwealth  , -V,  and  it  is  I  who 
"  am  his  lather."'  Amr  was  the  chief  of  the  Motazilite  sect  in  that  age  ;  w  e  shall 
relate,  in  the  life  of  Wasil  Ibn  Alii,  the  motive  which  induced  him  to  secede,  and 
the  reason  why  his  follow  ers  were  named  Motazilite*  seceders).  Amr  was  of  a  light 
complexion,  a  middle  size,  and  marked  between  the  eyes  with  a  callosity  produced 
bv  his  frequent  prostrations  in  pravcr.  Al-Hasan  al-Basri  was  once  asked  his 
opinion  respecting  him,  and  he  replied  in  these  terms:  "  You  question  me  con- 
"  cerning  a  man  who  seems  to  have  been  educated  by  the  angels,  and  brought  up 
"  by  the  prophets ;  if  he  rises  to  perform  a  task,  his  mind  is  impressed  therewith 
"  when  he  sits  down  ;  and  when  he  sits  down  with  a  resolution,  he  rises  with  the 
vol.  11  50 
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"  same:  if  he  be  ordered  to  do  a  work,  he  is  the  most  assiduous  of  men  therein  ; 
"  and  if  he  he  prohibited  from  any  thing,  he  is  the  most  strict  of  men  in  ab- 
"  staining  therefrom  ;  I  never  saw  an  exterior  so  similar  to  the  interior  as  his  ; 
"  nor  an  interior  so  similar  to  the  exterior."  Before  Abu  Jaafar  al-Mansur's 
elevation  to  the  khalifate,  Ami-  Ibn  Obaid  had  been  his  companion  and  intimate 
friend,  and  many  anecdotes  arc  related  of  their  sittings  and  conversations:  when 
al-Mansur  came  to  the  throne,  Amr  went  one  day  into  his  presence,  and  was  told 
by  him  to  draw  near  and  sit  down,  after  which  the  khalif  asked  to  hear  an  exhort- 
ation from  him.  Amr  acceded  to  his  request,  and  addressed  him  an  admoni- 
tion, in  which  he  said,  amongst  other  things  :  "  The  power  which  thou  now 
"  wieldest,  had  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  thy  predecessors,  had  never  come 
"  unto  thee;  l>e  warned  then  of  that  night  which  shall  give  birth  to  a  day  never 
"^more  to  be  followed  by  another  night."  When  he  rose  to  depart,  al-Mansur 
said :  "  We  have  ordered  thee  ten  thousand  pieces  of  silver."— 41  1  stand  not 
"  in  need  thereof;"  replied  Amr. — "  By  Allah!  thou  shall  take  it,"  exclaimed 
the  khalif. — "  By  Allah !  I  shall  not  take  it ;"  answered  the  other.  On  this,  al- 
Mansur's  son,  al-Mahdi,  who  happened  to  be  present,  said  to  Amr.-  "The 
"Commander  of  the  faithful  swears  that  a  thing  shall  be  done;  and  yet 
"  thou  art  bold  enough  to  swear  that  it  shall  not!  "  "  Who  is  this  youth?" 
said  Amr,  turning  to  al-Mansur.  —  "  He  is  the  declared  successor  to  the  kha- 
"  lifate,  my  son  al-Mahdi;"  replied  the  prince. — "Thou  hast  clothed  him  in 
"  raiment,"  said  Amr,  "  which  is  not  the  raiment  of  the  righteous,  and  thou 
"  hast  given  him  a  name  which  he  deserveth  not  5),  and  thou  hast  smoothed 
"  for  him  a  path  wherein  the  more  the  profit  the  less  the  heed."  He  then  turned 
towards  al-Mahdi,  and  addressed  him  thus:  "  Yes,  I  do  so,  O  son  of  my  bro- 
"  ther !  when  thy  father  makelh  an  oath,  thy  uncle  causes  him  to  be  perjured  ; 
"  for  thy  father  is  abler  to  pay  the  expiation  of  broken  oaths  than  is  thy  un- 
cle (0)."  Al-Mansur  then  asked  him  if  there  was  any  thing  which  he  might 
require,  and  Amr  made  answer:  "Send  not  for  me,  but  wait  (ill  I  come  to 
"  thee.'  "In  that  case,"  said  al-Mansur,  "thou  wilt  never  meet  me." — 
"That,"  replied  Amr,  "is  precisely  what  I  desire."  He  then  withdrew,  and 
ul-Mansur  kept  his  eyes  fited  upon  him  and  said: 

All  of  you  walk  with  stealthy  steps;  all  of  you  are  in  pursuit  of  prcv ;  all,  except  Amr 
Ibn  Obaid  ! 
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Ami  composed  some  epistles  and  sermons;  he  drew  up  also  an  explanation  of 
the  Koran,  in  the  words  of  al  Hasan  al-Basri ;  a  refutation  of  the  Kadarite  scet;  a  ."WO 
long  discourse  on  the  doctrine  of  justice  and  the  profession  of  God's  unity  7); 
with  other  treatises  hesides.  When  his  last  hour  drew  near,  he  said  to  a  friend  : 
"  Death  has  come  unto  me,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  receive  it."  He  then  ex- 
claimed :  "  Thou  knowest,  0  Almighty  God  !  that  whenever  two  things  were 
"  presented  to  mv  choice,  one  of  them  pleasing  to  thee  and  the  other  to  myself,  1 
"  always  preferred  thy  pleasure  to  my  own  satisfaction  ;  have  therefore  mercy 
"  on  me!"  His  birth  took  place  A.  H.  80  i'A.  1).  GiW-700;,  and  he  died  A.  H.  1  -',/. 
(A.  1).  7G1-2  ;  others  say  I  V2,  or  U3,  or  1  /|8.  He  expired  at  a  place  called  al- 
Marran,  on  his  return  from  '8)  Mckka.  Al-Mansur composed  the  following  elegy 
on  his  death  : 

May  God's  blessing  be  on  thee  who  art  reposing  in  the  tomb  by  which  I  passed,  at 
MarrAn !  a  tomb  containing  an  orthodox  believer,  who  placed  his  faith  in  God  and 
served  him  from  conviction.  Did  time  ever  spare  the  life  of  a  saint,  he  would  have 
spared  us  that  of  Amr  Abu  Othman. 

That  a  khalif  should  thus  lament  the  death  of  a  person  beneath  him  in  rank  is 
a  circumstance  quite  unparalleled. — MarrAn  is  a  place  between  Mckka  and  Basra, 
at  two  days'  journey  from  the  Conner  city.  There  also  was  interred  Tamim  Ibn 
Murr,  the  progenitor  of  the  great  and  illustrious  tribe  of  Tamim.  I  may  remark 
here,  that  the  name  of  his  grandfather  Bab  (v'V)  is  sometimes  incorrectly  writ- 
ten Nab'^\ 

;1   The  autograph  has  JjIT  but  I  suspect  Jj!^  ffifW  ii  uteant.    The  passage  it  written  In  the  margin  of 
thai  manuscript,  and  in  Ibn  Khallikan  s  o»n  hand. 

2  Read 

3  According  to  the  Moslim  doctrine,  Abraham's  father  bore  the  name  of  Aatar.  He  ami  all  his  people 
adored  idols,  and  for  this  he  was  reprehended  by  his  son,  »ho  said  to  him:  Verily,  I  perrette  that  thou  and 
thy  people  are  in  a  manifett  error.  [Koran,  sural  0,  verse  74. 1  The  father  of  Amr  Ibn  Obaid  seems  to  hare 
alluded  to  these  words,  and  thus  told  indirectly  his  townsmen  that  thej  wrre  all  rr  pro  hales. 

4 1  According  to  the  Moslim  law,  ihc  booty  and  slaves  carried  off  from  an  enemy's  country  must  be  delivered 
up  by  the  soldiers  to  the  chief.  The  spoil  and  prisoners  are  then  shared  amongst  all  the  persons  in  the  army  after 
the  reservation  of  the  quint,  or  fif»h  of  the  whole,  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  The  booty  obtained  even  by  the 
smallest  detachment  of  the  arm)  must  not  be  reserved  by  the  raptors:  the  law  requires  imperiously  that  it 
should  be  joined  to  the  general  mass.    It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  captors  sometimes  eon- 
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ccnled  (hi'ir  prisoner*  and  spoil  for  their  own  advantage.  Amr  Ibn  Ohai.l  >  mother  had  hern  unlimited  in 
ihis  manner,  and  his  father  imagined  that  no  (food  could  come  of  property  so  ill  pottcn. 

5  .W4iA.li  is  the  passive  participle  of  the  verb  ah  la  to  diner,  and  Mimific,.  when  used  a>  a  surname,  the 
well-dtreeitd,  or  tht  \rell-guideit 

6  See  vol.  I.  page  53.  note  .2; 

171  These  were  the  chief  points  of  the  MoUuelile  doeinnc. 
:ft.  Head  JJt  in  the  printed  levl. 


SIBAWAIH. 

Abu  Bishr  Amr  ll)n  Othman  Ibn  Kanbar,  surnamed  Sibawaih,  a  man  ia  i<>  the 
familv  of  Harilh  Ibn  Kaab — or  according  to  another  statement  to  the  family  of 
ar-Habi  Ibn  Ziad  al-Harithi —  was  a  learned  grammarian,  and  surpassed  in  ibis 
science  every  person  of  former  and  latter  times  :  as  for  bis  KihUt,  or  Book,  com- 
posed by  bim  on  that  subject,  it  bas  never  bad  its  equal.  Siieaking  of  tbis  work 
.»ne  day,  al-Jahiz  said  :  44  Never  was  the  like  of  such  a  lw>ok  written  <>n  gram- 
"  mar,  and  the  books  of  other  men  have  drawn  their  substance  from  it."  lb- 
said  another  time:  44  Having  formed  the  design  of  visiting  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd 
44  al-Malik  az-Zaiyat,  the  vizir  of  al-M<>(asiin,  I  considered  what  present  I  should 
"  offer  him,  and  could  find  none  more  precious  than  the  Kitdb  of  Sibawaih. 
"  On  my  arrival,  I  said  to  him  :  '  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  thing  to  offer 
44  4  you  equal  to  this  book  ;  1  bought  it  after  the  demise  of  al-Farra  1),  at  the 
4  4  4  sale  of  his  property.' — 4  By  Allah!'  exclaimed  the  vizir,  4  yon  could  not  pre- 
44  4  sent  me  with  any  thing  more  pleasing  to  me.'  "  1  read  (however,  another 
account  of  thts  interview':  in  a  historical  work,  where  it  is  stated  that  al-Jahiz,  on 
arriving  at  the  vizir's  with  the  book  of  Sibawaih.  informed  him  of  the  circum- 
stance before  offering  it.  On  tbis  Ibn  az-Zaiyat  said  to  him  :  44  Did  you  think 
44  that  our  libraries  were  without  this  lx>ok and  al-Jahiz  replied  :  44  I  did  not 
41  think  so  ;  hut  this  copy  is  in  the  handwriting  of  al-Farra;  it  had  been  collated 
44  by  al-Kisai  2;,  and  corrected  by  Amr  Ibn  Bahr;"  meaning  himself. — 44  It  is 
44  the  best  and  most  precious  copy  in  existence;"  said  the  vizir.  Al-Jahiz  then 
produced  it,  and  Ibn  az-Zaiyal  manifested  such  joy  in  receiving  it  a>  proved  how 
highly  he  appreciated  the  gift.— Sibawaih  acquired  his  grammatical  information 
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from  al-Khalil  Ibn  Ahmad  (vol.  /.  />.  41)3  ,  Lsa  ll.n  Omar,  Yunus  11...  Hahib  3  , 
and  others:  he  learned  philology  from  Abu  l-Khattah,  surnamed  al-Akhfash  al- 
Akbar  '»  ,  and  other  masters.    Ibn  an-Nattah   V  relates  that,  being  one  day  with 
al-Khalil  Ibn  Ahmad,  Sibawaih  came  in;  on  which  al-Khalil  said  :  "  Welcome  to 
"  a  visitor  whose  company  is  never  tiresome!"    And  Abu  Amr  al-Makh/.iimi, 
who  had  often  sat  in  al-Khalil's  society,  remarked  that  he  never  beard  him  sav 
the  same  thing  to  anv  other  jierson  hut  Sibawaih.    At  the  time  in  which  al-Kisai 
was  preceptor  to  al-Amin,  the  son  of  Harun  ar-Rashid,  Sibawaih  happened  to 
arrive  at  Baghdad  from  Basra,  and  they  were  both  brought  together:  in  this 
meeting,  they  had  a  discussion  of  which  it  would  l>e  too  long  to  give  the  par- 
ticulars: Al-Kisai  pretended  that  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  would  say:  I  thought  >r,7 
that  tin-  wasp  stung  more  severely  than  the  bee,  and  behold!  it  was  so  fuizn  lnhi 
aiydhd)  ,(»  .   Sibawaih  here  observed  that  the  example  was  not  as  al-Kisai  ga\c 
it,  and  that  it  should  l>e  fniza  hAu  hin  (t't  erre!  Mud  rst  ilin  ret).     After  a  long 
dispute  on  this  point,  they  agreed  to  refer  it  to  a  genuine  Arab  of  the  desert, 
speaking  a  language  unmixed  with  that  used  bv  the  towns-people.  Al-Amin, 
who  was  extremely  partial  to  al-Kisai,  because  he  had  been  his  preceptor,  caused 
an  Arab  to  Im-  brought  in.  and  questioned  him  on  the  subject,  but  the  reply 
was  in  accordance  with  Sibawaih's  assertion.    On  this,  he  told  the  Arab  that 
they  wished  him  to  give  the  phrase  as  al-Kisai  had  done,  but  the  man  ob- 
served that,  in  such  a  case,  he  could  not  master  his  own  tongue,  which  would 
certainly  pronounce  the  right  expression,  notw  ithstanding  his  eflbrts  to  the  con- 
trary.   They  then  proposed  to  him  that  a  [>ci,s.on  should  say:  "  Sibawaih  said 
11  so  and  so,  and  al-Kisai  said  so  and  so;  which  of  them  is  right.1"  and  that  to 
this  he  should  answer:  41  Al-Kisai  is  right." — "That,"  said  the  Arab,  "  is  a 
"  thing  which  can  be  done.*'     A  meeting  was  then  held  at  which  all  the  prin- 
cipal grammarians  were  assembled,  and,  the  Arab  being  brought  in,  the  ques- 
tion was  presented  to  him  in  that  form.    He  immediately  answered  :  "  Vl-Kisai 
"  is  right,  and  it  is  thus  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  say  it.*'    Sibawaih  perceived  bv 
this  that  they  had  all  conspired  against  him  through  partiality  for  al-Kisai,  and 
he  left  Baghdad,  filled  with  indignation  at  the  treatment  he  had  received.  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  province  of  Fars  and  died  at  a  village  near  Shiraz,  called 
al-baida,  in  the  year  180  (A.  D.  796-7  ;  some  say  177.     He  was  then  aged  be- 
tween forty  and  lifly.    Ibn  Kani  7  states  that  be  died  at  Basra,  \.  11.  Hi  I.  or. 
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according  to  another  account,  in  188;  whilst  the  hdfiz  Abu  1-Faraj  Ibn  al-Jau/.i 
places  his  death  in  A.  H.  194,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years,  and  in  the  town  of 
Sawa  8)  ;  hut  the  Khatih  declares,  in  his  History  of  Baghdad,  on  the  authority 
of  Urn  Duraid,  that  Sihawaih  died  at  Shiraz,  and  that  his  tomb  is  there.  Some 
say  that  it  was  his  birth  which  took  place  at  al-Baida,  not  his  death.  Abu  Said 
at-Tuwal  mentions  that  he  saw  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  Sihawaih  the  follow  ing 
verses  by  Sulaimiin  lbn  Yazid  al-Adawi . 

The  friends  are  departed  whose  visits  thou  didst  receive  so  often;  far  from  the  place 
of  meeting  are  they  now !  they  have  retired  and  abandoned  thee  for  ever !  They  have  left 
thee  desolate  in  the  wilderness ;  they  soothed  thee  not,  neither  did  they  dispel  thy  care. 
The  decree  of  fate  has  been  accomplished,  and  now  thy  sole  possession  is  a  tomb, 
but  thy  friends  have  turned  away  and  left  thee. 

Mention  being  made  of  Sihawaih  in  the  presence  of  Moawia  Ibn  liakr  al- 
Olaimi,  he  said  :  "1  saw  him  when  he  was  a  young  man ;  and  I  was  told  that, 
"  at  that  time,  none  possessed  a  more  complete  acquaintance  than  he  with  the 
"  information  which  had  been  transmitted  by  al-Khalil  lbn  Ahmad.  1  heard 
"  him  discourse,  and  argue  points  of  grammar;  he  had  an  impediment  in  his 
"  speech,  and  when  I  (afterwards  looked  over  his  book,  I  perceived  that  his 
"  pen  expressed  his  ideas  belter  than  Ins  tongue." — ♦<  Sihawaih  was  a  boy,"  said 
Abu  Zaid  (9)  al-Ansari,  "  when  he  attended  my  lectures  ;  he  wore  at  that  time 
*'  two  locks  of  hair  which  hung  down  over  his  shoulders  ;  and  whenever  you 
"  hear  him  say  .  4  I  learned  from  a  person  in  whose  knowledge  of  pure  Arabic  1 
"  '  have  great  confidence,'  you  must  know  that  he  means  me."  Sihawaih  used 
frequently  to  recite  the  following  verse  : 

When  a  man  recovers  from  illness,  he  thinks  he  is  safe ;  but  he  bears  within  himself 
the  malady  of  which  he  is  to  die. 

In  Sihawaih  the  last  letter  is  an  h  (*),  not  a  t  (i);  it  is  a  Persian  surname, 
and  means  scent  of  the  apple.  It  is  thus  that  Arabic  scholars  pronounced  this 
word  and  others  of  a  similar  form,  such  as  Niftatcaih,  Amrawaih,  etc. ;  but  the 
Persians  say  Sib&yah,  being  averse  to  terminating  the  name  with  the  word  icaih 
alas '.  because  it  is  used  in  lamentations.  Ibrahim  al-Harbi  (10)  says:  "He  was 
"  called  Sihawaih  because  he  had  cheeks  like  apples  and  was  extremely  hand- 
"  some." 
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li  The  life  of  al-Farr*  mill  be  round  in  (his  work. 
'X  See  vol.  11.  page  237. 

3  The  lives  of  Isa  Ibn  Onur  and  Yanus  Ibn  Habtb  arr  given  in  this  work. 
■Hi  See  vol.11,  p.  ill. 

,5)  Abo Wlil  Bakr  Ibn  an-Naltah  Ibn  Abi  Himar  al-Hanati  was  dislinguished  at  a  poet  in  the  reign  or  Harun 
ar-Rashtd.  He  settled  at  Baghdad  and  frequented  the  society  of  Abo  'l-Alahiya  and  his  companions.  Abo  I- 
vlahiya  composed  an  elegy  on  hi*  death.— iThe  Kbatib's  abridged  History  of  Baghdad;  MS.  No.  (131,  fol.  78.) 

■  «1  Literally:  El  ecce  (fait)  illud  illam  [rem).  The  question  was,  whether  in  Arabic  the  particle  i:a  governs 
the  subject  in  the  nominative  and  the  predicate  in  the  accusative,  or  not.  It  is  certain  that  both  terms  are  go- 
verned by  it  (as  the  Arabs  say]  in  the  nominative.  The  anecdote  is  related  more  fully  by  Ibn  Uishani.  and 
M.  de  Sacy  has  extracted  it  from  the  work  of  the  latter  author  and  inserted  it  in  his  AnthologieGrammatiralf, 
page  199  «r  tej.   He  gives  there  also  an  extract  from  Slhnwaih's  celebrated  Kim. 

(7)  See  vol.  1.  page  374,  not*  (6). 

[ft)  Sim  a  lay  between  Rai  and  Hamad!  n 

(9)  The  manuscripts  are  wrong  here;  we  roust  read  Ajj  y\.    See  vol.  1.  p.  870. 
:I0)  See  vol.  I.  page  46,  note  i»'<. 


ABU  AMR  IBN  AL-ALA. 

Abu  Amr  Ibn  al-Ala,  a  member  of  (be  tribe  of  Mazin  which  is  a  branch  of  dial  438 
of  Tamim,  and  a  native  of  Basra,  was  one  of  the  seven  great  Koran-rauim.  His 
father,  al-Ala, was  the  son  of  Ammar  Ibn  al-Oryan  Ibn  AImI  Allah  Ibn  al-Husain. 
I  found  among  my  rough  notes,  and  in  my  own  handwriting,  his  genealogy  set 
forth  thus:  "Abu  Amr  Ibn  al-Ala  Ibn  Ammar  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Husain 
"  Ibn  al-Harith  Ibn  Julhum  Ibn  Khuzai  Ibn  Mazin  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Ta- 
44  mim;  some  say  tliat  Julhum  was  the  son  of  Hujr  Ibn  Khuzai,  and  that  his 
44  real  name  was  al-Oryan." — Abu  Amr  was  the  most  learned  of  men  in  the 
sacred  Koran,  the  Arabic  language,  and  poetry ;  as  a  grammarian,  he  ranked  in 
the  fourth  generation  from  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talih  I  It  is  related  by  al-Astnai  dial 
he  heard  Abu  Amr  say  .  "  I  know  more  grammar  than  al-Aamash  (vol.  I.  p.  r>87 
44  ever  did;  and  were  my  grammatical  information  put  down  in  writing,  he  would 
44  not  be  able  to  lift  it."  He  said  also  :  44  I  proposed  to  Abu  Amr  one  thousand 
44  grammatical  queries,  and  he  furnished  me  with  one  thousand  examples  deci- 
44  sive  of  these  questions."  Abu  Amr  already  held  a  high  rank  among  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  lifetime  of  al-Hasan  al-Basri   vol.  I.  page  .',70;,  and  Abii 
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Obaida  (2  declared  liim  the  most  learned  of  men  in  philology,  grammar, 
poetry,  and  the  Koran.  The  books  containing  the  expressions  which  he  had 
written  down  from  the  lips  of  the  purest  sj>eakers  among  the  Arabs  of  the  desert 
nearly  filled  one  of  his  rooms  up  to  the  ceiling,  but  when  he  took  to  readina 
llw  Koran  ,  that  is,  when  he  commenced  the  practice  of  devotion,  he  threw 
them  all  away  ;  and,  when  he  returned  to  the  study  of  his  old  science,  he  pos- 
sessed nothing  on  it  except  what  he  had  learned  by  heart.  The  greater  part  of 
his  philological)  information  was  derived  from  Arabs  who  were  already  living 
before  the  promulgation  of  Islamism.  Al-Asmai  said:  "I  frequented  Abu 
41  Ann  's  sittings  for  ten  years,  and  during  that  time  I  never  heard  him  quote  a 
44  single  verse  of  those  composed  subsequently  to  the  promulgation  of  Islamism, 
44  in  support  (of  his  philological  and  grammatical  doctrines  He  said,  another 
time  :  44  It  was  of  Abu  Amr  Ihn  al-Ala  that  al-Farazdak  said  : 

1  ceased  not  opening  and  shutting  doors  'in  srarrh  of  knmrtrdgr],  till  I  went  to  Abu 
"  l-AIA  Ibn  AmmAr." 

It  is  certain  thai  the  ordinary  surname  Abu  Amr  was  his  real  name,  although 
some  pretend  that  he  was  called  Zahhan,  and  others  mention  other  names.  He 
drew  his  descent  from  Khuzai  Ibn  Maziu,  and,  according  to  one  of  the  traditional 
accounts  of  his  genealogy,  he  was  the  son  of  al-Ala  Ibn  Ammar  Ibn  Abd  Allah 
Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  al-Harith  Ihn  Julhum  Ibn  Khuzai  Ibn  Mazin  Ibn  Malik  Ibn 
Amr  Ibn  Tamim  ;  but  some  say  that  Julhum  was  son  of  Hujr  Ibn  al-Khuzai  : 
God  best  knows  the  truth  !  The  following  anecdote  was  related  by  Abu  Amr. 
44  Al-Hajjaj  Ibn  Vusuf  ath-Thakafi  had  caused  search  to  Ik*  made  for  my  father, 
44  who,  in  consequence,  lied  to  Yemen  ;  and,  as  we  were  travelling  in  the  desert 
44  of  that  province,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  person  who  recited  this  verse  : 

•  Often  our  hearts  reject  a  thing  which  would  have  brought  deliverance  [farjn)  like 
•  the  undoing  of  bond*. 

• 

44  My  father  then  asked  him:  'What  news?"  and  he  answered:  4  Al-Hajjaj  is 
44  '  dead.'  But  I  was  more  delighted  to  hear  the  word  farja  (with  which  I  was 
44  not  acquainted  before  than  to  hear  of  the  death  of  al-Hajjaj.  My  father  then 
44  said:  4  Let  us  turn  our  camels  towards  Basra.'  "  — 44  I  asked  Abu  Amr,"  sakl 
Abu  Obaida,  44  what  age  he  was  at  that  time?  and  he  replied  :  'I  had  then 
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14  4  strangled  (i.  e.  outlived)  more  Uian  twenty  years!'  "    Farja  signifies  the  sepa- 
ration between  two  things;  and  furja,  the  separation  between  two  mountains.  The 
passage  which  follows  is  taken  from  the  TabaktU  an-Nuhdt,  or  classified  list  of 
the  grammarians  (3  :  44  Al-Asmai  relates  that  Abu  Amr  Ibn  al-Ala  said,  in 
44  speaking  of  these  words  of  the  Prophet's:  .1  person  causing  miscarriage  must 
44  redeem  his  crime  by  bestowing  a  male  or  a  female  shirt  (fi  'l-janin  ghurra  tuabdin 
41  4  au  timdtin)  :  V, that,  unless  the  Prophet  had  meant  to  express  some  idea  by  the 
44  4  word  ghurra  (albedo  ,  he  would  have  said  :  Fi  'l-janin  ahdon  au  amaton  (5); 
4  4  4  hut  he  really  did  mean  the  while  colour,  and  that  none  but  a  white  male 
4  4  4  or  female  slave  should  be  received  as  the  price  of  redemption;  forbidding 
4  4  4  thus  the  accepting  of  a  black  male  or  female  slave  for  that  object ! '  "  This 
is  a  strange  opinion,  and  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  it  concords  or  not 
with  that  of  any  of  the  mujtuhid  imdms  (G);  I  give  it  here  merely  on  account  of 
its  singularity.    In  the  same  book  wr  read  that  al-Asmai  said:  44 1  asked  Abu 
"  Amr  Ibn  al-Ala  if  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  made  any  distinction  between  tltc 
"  fourth  and  the  second  form  of  the  verb  rahaba  to  fear),  and  he  replied  :  'The 
4  4  4  two  arc  not  equivalent.'    I  then  said:  4  The  second  form  must  mean  to 
4  4  4  frighten  greatly,  and  the  fourth  to  make  fear  enter  the  heart  7  ;'  on  which  he 
44  observed  that  the  person  who  knew  the  difference  died  thirty  years  before  8  ."  #50 
Ibn  Munadir  (9)  said  :  44  I  asked  Abu  Amr  Ibn  al-Ala  till  what  period  of  life  a 
44  man  should  continue  acquiring  learning?  And  he  made  answer  :  4  It  befits  him 
44  *  to  do  so  as  long  as  his  life  lasts.'  "    Abu  Amr  states  that  he  received  the  fol- 
lowing relation  from  Katada  as-Sadusi  (10):  44  When  the  first  copy  of  the  Koran 
44  was  written  out  and  presented  to  (the  khalif)  Othman  Ibn  Allan,  he  said: 
4  4  4  There  are  faults  of  language  in  it,  and  let  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  rectify 
4  4  4  them  with  their  tongues  (1 1.'  "    It  was  Abu  Amr's  pious)  custom  not  to 
pronounce  a  single  verse  from  the  l>cginning  of  the  month  of  Ramadan  to  the 
end  of  it.    He  spent  every  day  a  penny  for  a  new  and  therefore  a  pure  pitcher  to 
drink  out  of  that  day,  ami  another  penny  for  a  nosegay ;  when  he  had  done  with 
the  pitcher,  he  gave  it  to  his  family,  and  every  evening  he  would  order  his  maid 
to  dry  the  nosegay  and  throw  the  fragments  of  the  flowers  into  the  water-skins 
to  perfume  them).    Yunus  Ibn  Ilabib,  the  grammarian,  relates  as  follows  :  44 1 
44  heard  Ahu  Amr  Ibn  al-Ala  say  :  4  I  never  interpolated  the  poems  of  the  desert 
41  4  Arabs  but  with  one  single  verse,  and  that  was  : 

vol.  11.  51 
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•'  She  rejected  me,  yet  nothing  displeased  her,  of  ail  the  effects  of  time,  except  my 
"  (jrcy  board  and  bald  head." 

H  1  And  this  verse  is  slill  extant  in  a  celebrated  poem,  composed  by  al- 
"  *  Aasha  (l'>  .'  "  Aim  Obaida  relates  as  follows  :  44  Aim  Amr  U.n  al-Ala  went 
44  to  Sulaiman  Ilm  Ali,  the  uncle  of  as-Saflah,  and  this  prince  asked  him  a  <ptes- 
44  lion  to  which  Aim  Amr  answered,  staling  the  truth  ;  Sulaiman  was  hy  no 
44  means  pleased  with  his  frankness,  and  Abu  Amr,  being  vexed  at  this,  left 
"  the  room,  reciting  these  lines  as  he  went  out  : 

'  I  disdain  to  humble  myself  before  princes,  even  though  they  honour  me  and  place 
•  me  near  them ;  when  1  spoke  truth  to  them,  I  had  to  dread  their  aiifjer,  and  had  I  told 
'  them  lies,  I  should  have  pleased  them." 

The  following  anecdote  was  related  hy  Ali  lhn  Muhammad  Ihn  Sulaiman  an- 
Naufali:  "  1  heard  my  father  say  to  Aim  Amr  lhn  al-Ala:  "Tell  me  of  the 
44  work  you  composed  on  that  subject  which  you  call  arabisni;  does  it  contain 
44  all  the  language  of  the  desert  Arabs?'  Aim  Amr  answered  that  it  did  not,  and 
44  my  father  then  said  :  4  How  do  you  manage  when  the  Arabs  furnish  you  with 
4-  4  examples  contrary  to  your  own  rules?'  To  this  Abu  Amr  replied  :  4 1  follow 
44  '  the  majority  of  the  cases  and  call  the  rest  dialects.'  "  The  anecdotes  re- 
lated of  Abu  Amr  are  very  numerous.  He  was  born  at  IMckka,  A.  II.  70  (A.I). 
689-90} ;  some  say  A.  H.  G8  or  A.  H.  05 ;  and  he  died  at  Kufa,  A.  H.  \'*\  A.I). 
770-1;;  other  accounts,  however,  place  his  death  in  A.  II.  159,  and  157,  and 
1  5G.  He  had  gone  to  Syria  to  solicit  the  benevolence  of  the  governor  of  Da- 
mascus, Abd  al-VVahhab,  the  son  of  Ibrahim  the  imam  t.T,  and  he  expired  on 
his  return  to  Kufa.  Ibn  Kutaiba  asserts,  however,  that  he  died  on  his  way  to 
Syria,  but  in  this  he  is  pronounced  lo  be  mistaken  ;  and  a  certain  transmitter  of 
traditional  knowledge  declares  that  he  saw  Abu  Ami's  tomb  at  Kufa,  having 
these  words  inscribed  on  it  :  44  This  is  the  tomb  of  Abu  Amr  lhn  al-Ala."  When 
his  last  hour  drew  near,  he  experienced  a  succession  of  fainting  fits ;  and  as  he 
was  recovering  from  one  of  them,  he  perceived  his  son  Hishr  shedding  tears,  on 
which  he  said  :  4 'Why  do  you  weep,  now  that  eighty-four  years  have  passed 
44  over  me  ?"  The  following  elegiae  lines  were  composed  on  his  death  by  Abd 
Allah  Ibn  al-Mukafla  fi-V  : 
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We  have  lost  Abu  Amr,  and  none  like  him  survives !  0  how  the  strokes  of  misfortune 
stun  him  who  is  afflicted  !  Thou  hast  departed  and  left  a  void  among  us  which  we  can 
never  hope  to  see  tilled  up  ;  but  thy  loss  procures  us  one  advantage  — ever)  new  mis- 
fortune will  find  us  insensible  to  affliction. 

Some  say,  however,  that  this  elegy  was  composed  by  him  on  Yahya  lbn  Ziad 
Ibn  Obaid  Allah  lbn  Abd  Allah  lbn  Abd  al-Madan  15 1  al-llarithi  al-Kufi,  a  poet 
of  celebrity  and  a  maternal  cousin  of  as-SalTah,  the  first  Abbasidc  khalif. 
Others  again  mention  that  Ibn  al-Mukaffa  composed  it  on  Abd  al-Karim  lbn  Abi 
'l-Aiija  If)  ,  but  the  first  opinion  is  that  generally  held.  These  verses  have  $40 
been  also  attributed  to  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Mukafla.  I 
shall  now  observe  that  if  this  elegy  was  made  on  Abu  Amr  Ibn  al-Ala,  it  could 
not  have  been  composed  by  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Mukafta,  for  be  died  l>efoi>e  Abu 
Amr;  but  it  is  possible  thai  it  was  written  by  bis  son,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
10  refer  to  Abu  Amr. — Although  Abu  Amr  be  merely  a  surname,  I  have  placed 
Abu  Amr  Ibn  al-Ala' s  life  under  this  letter  for  the  reason  already  stated  in  the 
life  of  Abu  Bakr  lbn  Abd  ar-Ilahman  (vol.  I.  p.  '203  ,  and  to  that  article  1  shall 
therefore  refer  the  reader. —  As  for  the  Abd  al-Wahhab  of  whom  mention  has 
Ix'en  made  in  this  notice,  we  may  here  stale  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  Ibrahim, 
generally  denominated  al-Imain,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  life  of  his  father 
Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Abbas  (17;.  Abd  al-YVahhab  was 
governor  of  Syria  in  the  name  of  his  uncle  al-Mansiir,  but  this  prince  felt  so  ap- 
prehensive of  his  ulterior  projects  that,  when  be  lay  at  the  point  of  death  near 
the  Well  of  Maimun,  at  the  gate  of  Mekka,  he  said  to  his  chamberlain  ar-Rabi 
lbn  Yunus  10/.  /.  p.  521):  "The  only  person  whose  inieiifions  I  fear  is  the 
"  governor  of  Svria,  Abd  al-Wahhab,  the  son  of  Ibrahim  the  Imam  !  "  He  then 
raised  his  hands  towards  heaven  and  exclaimed:  "Almighty  God!  deliver  me 
from  Abd  al- Wahh.ah!"— "When  al-Mansur  expired,"  said  ar-Rabi  lbn  Yunus, 

I  lowered  his  body  into  the  grave,  and  I  bad  just  placed  the  tombstone  over  it, 
"  when  I  heard  a  voice  from  the  interior  of  it  pronounce  these  words :  '  Abd 
"  al-Wahhab  is  dead,  and  the  prayer  is  fulfilled.'  I  was  struck  with  terror  at 
"  this  occurrence,  and  six  or  seven  days  afterwards,  intelligence  was  brought  or 
"  Abd  al-Wahhab' s  death."  Il  is  Ibn  Badrun  who  relates  this  anecdote  in  his 
commentary  on  the  krntida  of  Ibn  Abdun,  which  begins  with  these  words: 
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After  {iafiieting)  the  reality  [ofmitforlunt],  time  still  torments  (ui}  with  the  traces  of  it 

He  introduces  the  story  when  explaining  the  following  verse  : 

Time  struck  with  dread  each  Mamun  (riiruaj  and  Mulamin  [tecunu],  and  it  betrayed 
each  Mansur  \virtor)  ami  Muntasir  (adjuiu*)  -;18). 


■'!)  It  *«»  Ali  lbn  Abi  TMib  who  laid  down  the  tirsl  principles  of  Arabic  grammar.- See  vol  1  page  ««6. 
not*  (7'. 
(2)  HU  life  is  given  in  this  work. 

13)  Hajji  Khalifa  notices  a  number  or  works  bearing  this  title.  I  suspect  that  it  was  the  one  by  al-Mubarra.l 
from  which  the  following  eilracl  is  taken. 

(4 1  The  Arabic  word*  translated  literally  would  run  thus:  Pro  f<rlu,nlb«to  teni  out  anrill*  delur  . 

(5)  Literally:  Pro  fatu.  im'Ki  aut  aneilla. 

(6)  See  vol.  I  Introduction,  page  nvi. 

(7)  The  second  form  of  the  verb  rahaba  does  not  signify  to  frighten, and  al-Astnai  seems  merely  ■<• 
have  intended  to  obtain  Abu  'I- Alt's  opinion  on  the  subject,  by  hazarding  a  conjectural  signification. 

(8i  He  probably  alludes  to  al-Hajjij  lbn  Yofnf  -.vol.  I.  p.  386;.  who  died  A.  II.  95,  and  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  elegant  and  correct  speakers  of  the  age.  Abu  l-Ala  abstains  from  uttering  his  name,  to 
avoid  the  necessity  oT  saying  after  It,  Radia  Allah  nnArt  (Hag  Got  sAoie  favour  to  him  ,  which  formula  i» 
always  pronounced  when  the  name  or  a  deceased  Moslim  is  mentioned. 

i,9)  See  vol.  I.  page  299. 

(10;  nis  lire  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

(11)  That  is:  Let  them  pronounce  the  word  right,  but  not  attempt  lo  correct  it  in  the  written  copy. 

(12)  See  M.deSaey's  CArwIomatAie.  vol.11,  page  471. 

,13)  Further  notice  is  taken  of  Abd  al-Wabhab  at  the  end  or  this  article. 

14)  See  vol.  I.  page  431. 

15)  It  appears  from  the  A'dm**  that  al-Madan  was  the  name  of  an  idol.- See  also  Pocock  s  Specimen,  se- 
cond edition,  page  104. 

:16)  The  autograph  has  'o-yJI. 

,17)  See  also  pages  102,  103  of  this  volume. 

[18|  The  WdmO»  here  mentioned  is  the  khalif.  His  brother  mtamin  was  designed  as  his  successor  by 
ar-Rashld,  but  this  nomination  al-Mamon  set  aside  on  the  death  or  al-Amln.  .Wamdr  was  the  second  Abbaside 
khalir,  and  .Muntcmr  was  the  son  and  successor  or  al-MuUwakkil. 
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AL-JAHJZ. 

Abu  Othman  Ami*  Ibu  Bahr  Ihn  Mahhiib  al-Kinani  al-Laithi,  generally  known 
by  the  surname  of  al-Jahiz  and  a  native  or  Basra,  was  a  man  celebrated  for  his 
learning  and  author  of  numerous  works  on  every  branch  of  science.  He  com- 
posed a  discourse  on  the  fundamentals  of  religion,  and  an  offset  of  the  Molazililc 
sect  was  called  al-Jdhiziya  after  him.  He  had  l>een  a  disciple  of  Abu  Ishak 
Ibrahim  Ihn  Saiyar  al-Ralkhi,  suruamcd  an-Nazzam  (1),  and  was  maternal  uncle 
to  Yamut  lbn  al-Muzarra,  a  person  whose  life  we  shall  give.  One  of  his  linest 
and  most  instructive  works  is  the  Kildb  al-IIaiwdn  (book  of  animals),  as  it  contains 
every  sort  of  curious  information.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  A'u7i6  al-Bayiin 
wa  't-Tabaiyun  ( distinction  and  exposition  2  .  His  productions  arc  extrcmelv 
numerous,  and  his  talents  are  fully  recognised ;  but  he  was  deformed  in  person, 
and  the  prominence  of  his  eyes,  which  seemed  to  be  starting  out  of  his  head, 
procured  him  the  surnames  of  al-Jdhiz  (the  starer  and  al-Hadaki  (goggle-eye  . 
Amongst  the  anecdotes  concerning  him,  is  the  following,  related  by  himself: 
44  I  was  mentioned  to  al-Mutawakkil  as  a  proper  person  to  instruct  one  of  his 
"  sons  ;  but,  on  seeing  me,  he  disliked  my  looks  and  dismissed  me  with  a  pre- 
"  sent  often  thousand  dirhems.  On  leaving  the  palace,  I  met  with  Muhammad 
"  lbn  Ibrahim  .Ti,  who  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Madina-tas-Salam 
44  (Baghdad),  and  he  proposed  to  mc  that  I  should  accompany  him  in  his  barge. 
44  I  should  remark  that  we  were  then  at  Sarra  man  Haa.  I  embarked  with 
44  him,  and,  on  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  canal  al-Katul  (4  ,  a  curtained  tent 
4  was  set  up  and  he  called  for  music,  on  which  a  female  lute-player  com- 
44  menced  singing  an  air,  of  which  the  words  were  : 

'  Our  days  are  passed  in  quarrels  and  reproaches ;  our  time  is  spent  in  aii(»cr.    Can  it 

•  it  be  that  such  an  affliction  is  peculiar  to  mo  alone,  or  is  it  common  lo  every  lover?" 

44  She  then  stopped,  and  he  told  a  female  guitar-player  to  begin.  The 
4  4  words  she  sung  were  : 

'  Show  pity  lo  true  lovers !  I  sec  no  one  to  assist  them ;  how  often  do  they  part :  how  Ml 
'  often  arc  they  severed !  how  often  do  thev  separate !  how  great  must  be  their  pa- 

•  tience  !' 
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44  Hen-  ihc  lute-player  said  to  her: 

'  And  then  what  must  they  do?' 
44  To  which  the  other  female  answered  : 

'  "Tis  this  they  have  to  do — ' 

"  She  then  struck  her  hand  tliroiifjh  the  curtain,  and,  coming  out  at  the 
44  rent  she  thus  made,  she  appeared  to  us  like  a  half-moon  (5)  and  threw  herself 
44  into  the  water.  A  young  page  who  was  standing  behind  Muhammad,  with  a 
44  fly-flap  in  his  hand,  and  who  resembled  her  in  beauty,  went  over  to  the  place 
44  where  she  fell  in,  and  saw  her  borne  away  under  the  water,  on  which  he 
44  recited  this  verse  : 

'  Tis  thou  who  drownest  mc  I'flj  after  meeting  with  thy  fate !  O  that  thou  couldst 
•  know  it!' 

' '  He  then  sprung  in  after  her,  and  the  rowers  having  turned  the  barge 
44  round,  perceived  them  sinking  and  clasped  in  each  other's  arms.  They  were 
44  never  seen  after.  Muhammad  was  greatly  shocked  at  the  circumstance,  but 
44  he  at  length  said  to  mc  :  4  O  Abu  Amr  !  tell  me  some  story  which  may  dimi- 
4  4  4  nisb  my  grief  for  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  couple,  or  else  I  shall  send 
41  4  thee  to  join  them  !  I  immediately  recollected  an  occurrence  which  hap- 
"  pened  to  Yazid  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik,  and  I  related  as  follows  :  The  khalif  Yazid 
44  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  was  holding  a  public  sitting  for  the  redressing  of  grievances, 
14  and  amongst  the  memorials  which  passed  under  his  examination,  he  found  one 
44  containing  these  words:  4  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Commander  of  the 
41  faithful,  he  will  have  such  and  such  a  slave-girl  of  his  brought  out  to  ml-, 
44  so  that  she  may  sing  me  three  airs.'  On  reading  this  note,  Yazid  was  seized 
44  with  anger, and  he  sent  out  a  person  with  orders  to  bring  in  the  writer's  head, 
44  hut  he  then  dispatched  another  messenger  after  the  first,  with  directions  to 
44  bring  in  the  individual  himself.  When  the  man  appeared  before  him,  the 
44  khalif  addressed  him  thus:  4  What  induced  thee  to  do  what  thou  hast  done ' 
44  -  4  My  confidence  in  thy  mildness,'  replied  the  man,  4  and  my  trust  in  thy 
4  4  4  indulgence.'    Here  the  prince  ordered  all  the  assembly  to  withdraw,  not 
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11  excepting  ihc  members  of  the  Omaiyide  family,  anil  tin-  girl  was  brought  in 
"  with  a  lute  in  her  hand.    The  youth  then  said  to  her:  4  Sing  these  words  . 

'  Gently,  OFatima!  moderate  thy  disdain!  if  thou  hast  resolved  to  sever  nuraltach- 

•  ment,  yet  be  gentle  [7 

"  When  she  had  sung  it,  Yazid  said  to  him  :  'Speak  ;'  and  the  other  said  : 
M  "  Sing  : 

'  The  lightning  gleamed  in  the  direction  of  Najd,  and  I  said  :  <)  lightning!  I  am  loo 

•  much  engaged  to  watch  thee  ;8)." 

"  And  she  sung  it.  Y'azid  then  said  to  him:  'Speak;'  and  he  said:  'Order 
"  '  ine  a  pint  of  wine;'  and  it  was  hroughl  to  him.  lie  had  hardly  drunk  it 
"  off,  when  he  sprung  up,  and,  having  climbed  to  the  lop  of  the  dome  under 
"  which  Yazid  was  sitting,  he  threw  himself  down  and  dashed  oul  his  brains. 
"  4  We  belong  to  God,'  exclaimed  Yazid  [horror-struck  ,  'and  unto  him  we  must 
"  '  return!  See  that  madman!  he  was  silly  enough  to  think  that  if  I  brought 
"  '  oul  my  slave-girl  to  him,  1  should  lake  her  hack  again  into  my  own  |m>s- 
44  k  session.  Pages!  lead  her  out  and  bear  her  to  his  family,  if  he  have  a 
"  '  family;  and  if  not,  sell  her  and  let  the  price  be  distributed  as  alms  in  his 
"  '  name.'  They  immediately  departed  with  her  for  the  man's  family,  but,  on 
"  crossing  the  court  of  the  palace,  she  saw  an  excavation  prepred  for  prr- 
"  serving  the  rain-waters,  on  which  she  burst  from  their  hands,  and  recited 
44  Ibis  line  : 

Those  that  die  of  love,  let  them  die  thus :  there  is  no  good  in  love  without  death. 

11  And  throwing  herself  head  foremost  into  the  cistern,  she  died  on  the  spot. 
41  Muhammad  received  some  distraction  from  (his  narration,  and  he  made  me  a 
44  large  present. "  The  following  anecdote  is  related  hv  Abu  l-Kasim  as-Si- 
rali  :  "  We  went  to  I  he  assembly  held  by  the  lord  vizir  Abu  '1-Fadl  lbn  al- 
"  Amid,  and,  the  name  of  al-Jahiz  happening  to  l>e  mentioned,  a  person  prc- 
"  sent  depreciated  bis  abilities  and  spoke  of  him  slightingly.  The  vizir  made 
"  no  observation,  and,  when  the  man  had  retired,  1  said  lo  him:  'My  lord! 
41  '  why  did  you  not  reply  to  that  fellow,  you  who  are  accustomed  lo  refute  the 
4  4  4  assertions  of  persons  like  him?'    To  this  the  vizir  replied  :  '  I  thought  any 
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44  4  reply  less.  effectual  than  leaving  him  in  his  ignorance;  had  I  argued  with 
44  4  him  and  brought  proofs  against  him,  he  would  then  have  commenced  irad- 
44  '  ing  the  works  of  al-Jahiz,  and  that,  Abu  'l-Kasim  !  would  have  made  a  man 
"  '  of  him;  for  they  leach  us  to  reason  first,  and  instruct  us  in  literature  next  ; 
44  '  and  I  did  not  think  that  fellow  worthy  of  such  an  advantage.'  "  Towards  the 
iiia  close  of  his  life,  al-Jahiz  had  an  attack  of  palsy,  and  one  of  his  sides  was  so  much 
inflamed,  that  he  had  to  rub  it  with  sandal-ointment  and  camphor,  whilst  the 
latter  was  so  .old  and  benumbed  that,  were  it  seized  wilh  pincers,  it  had  been 
insensible.  During  his  illness  he  used  to  say  :  44  Maladies  of  a  contrary  nature 
44  have  conspired  against  my  body;  if  I  eat  any  tiling  cold,  it  seizes  on  my  feel, 
44  and  if  I  eat  any  thing  hot,  it  seizes  on  mv  bead."  He  would  say  again  : 
44  My  left  side  is  paralvsed  lo  such  a  degree  that,  if  it  were  torn  witli  pincers,  I 
44  should  not  be  aware  of  it  ;  and  my  right  side  is  so  affected  with  gout,  that 
44  if  a  fly  walked  on  it,  it  would  give  me  pain.  I  am  afflicted  also  with  gravel, 
44  which  prevents  me  from  passing  urine;  but  what  bears  hardest  on  me  is  the 
44  weight  of  ninety-six  years."    He  would  then  repeat  these  verses  : 

Didst  thou,  who  art  an  aged  man,  hope  to  be  as  thou  wast  in  the  days  of  thy  youth'? 
Thou  deceives!  thyself;  a  threadbare  garment  is  not  like  one  that  is  new. 

The  following  anecdote  was  related  by  a  member  of  the  Barmck  family  : 
44  Having  been  appointed  governor  of  Sind,  I  remained  there  for  a  considerable 
44  time,  till  1  learned  that  I  bad  been  removed  from  office.  Having  gained  thirty 
44  thousand  dinars  during  my  administration,  and  fearing,  if  my  successor  ar- 
44  rived  suddenly,  that  he  would  learn  where  the  money  was  deposited  and  try 
44  to  seize  it,  I  had  it  melted  down  into  ten  thousand  plum  -shaped  masses,  each 
44  of  them  weighing  three  mithktlls  ($;..  My  successor  arrived  soon  after,  on 
44  which  I  took  ship  and  arrived  at  Basra.  Being  informed  that  Al-Jahiz  was 
44  in  that  city,  laid  up  with  the  palsy,  I  fell  desirous  of  seeing  him  before  he 
41  died;  and  I  therefore  went  to  find  him.  On  arriving  at  bis  bouse,  which  was 
44  but  a  small  one,  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  a  female  slave  of  a  tawny  com- 
44  plcxion  came  out  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted.  4  I  am  from  a  foreign 
4  4  4  country,'  said  I,  4  and  wish  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  shaikh'.  She 
41  then  went  lo  inform  him  of  my  desire,  and  I  heard  him  utter  these  words  : 
44  4  Say  lo  him  :  What  would  you  have  with  a  body  bent  to  one  side,  a  mouth 
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44  4  driveling,  and  a  complexion  faded?'  On  this  1  told  the  girl  that  1  should 
44  insist  on  seeing  him,  and  he  said,  on  being  informed  of  my  determination  : 
"  '  This  is  some  man  passing  through  Basra,  who,  hearing  that  I  was  unwell,  has 
"  4  .said  (o  himself  :  I  should  like  to  get  a  sight  of  him  before  he  dies,  so  that  I 
44  4  may  say  :  I  have  seen  al-Jahiz'.  He  then  consented  to  receive  me,  and.  on 
44  entering  his  room,  I  saluted  him.  He  answered  me  most  politely,  and  said  : 
44  4  Who  are  you  ?  may  God  exalt  you.'  I  informed  him  of  my  name  and  family, 
M  on  which  he  replied  :  4  May  God  have  mercy  on  your  ancestors  and  forefathers, 
44  4  the  generous  and  beneficent !  their  days  were  as  gardens  in  the  path  of  time, 
4  4  4  and  many  were  those  whom  they  restored  to  prosperity!  May  the  divine 
4  4  4  favour  and  blessing  be  upon  them!'  In  return,  1  offered  up  an  invocation 
44  for  his  own  welfare,  and  said  :  4  I  request  of  you  to  recite  me  some  of  your 
44  4  poetry,  on  which  he  pronounced  the  following  verses  : 

*  Though  now  some  have  outstripped  mc,  how  often  in  former  times  did  I  advance 
'  leisurely,  and  yet  outstrip  all  rivals.  But  here  is  time  with  its  vicissitudes,  ruining 
'  what  was  firm  and  renewing  what  was  ruined.' 

44  I  then  rose  up  to  retire,  but,  as  1  was  entering  the  court  of  the  house,  he 
44  called  out :  4  Tell  me,  sir!  did  you  ever  sec  a  palsied  man  derive  advantage 
"  4  from  plums?'— 4 No,'  said  I. — 4 1  ask  you  the  question,'  replied  he,  'because 
4  4  4  plums  such  as  you  have  would  do  me  good; -send  some  to  mc!  I  told  him 
44  that  I  would,  and  left  the  house,  wondering  in  myself  how  he  could  have 
44  discovered  a  secret  which  I  had  concealed  so  carefully.  I  then  sent  him  one 
44  hundred  of  those  plums." —  Abu  '1-Hasan  al-Barmaki  said  :  44  Al-Jahiz  re- 
44  cited  to  me  these  lines  : 

*  Wo  had  once  friends,  but  they  are  now  departed  and  passed  away ;  they  were  not 
'  suffered  to  live  for  ever !  They  all  passed  about  the  cup  of  death ;  the  friend  is  dead, 
'  and  so  is  the  foe."  " 

Al-Jahiz  died  at  Basra  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  255  (Dec.-Jan.  A.  D. 
868-9  ;  aged  upwards  of  ninety  years.— Liilki  means  descended  from  Lailh  Ibn  845 
Bakr  Ibn  AW  Manal  Ibn  Kinana  Ibn  Khuzaima. 

(1)  Sw  vol.  1.  p.  UMS,  not*  (I). 

|2|  The  miiogr.ph  hu  JLJ);  the  Uter  NSS.ind  lUjji  khalifa  girc  (be  Mm  fading  as  ihe  primed 
vol.  it.  52 
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(3)  Muhammad  thn  Ibrahim  lbn  Nusab  vu  governor  of  the  province  of  Fars.  In  A.  H.  136  (A.  D.  8HO-1 \  hi* 
nephew  Muhammad  lbn  Ishak  lbn  Ibrahim,  made  a  complaint  against  him  to  al-MuUwakkil.  and  obtained 
permission  to  treat  him  as  he  pleased,  lbn  Hhak  immediately  proceeded  to  Fart  ami  removed  his  uncle  from  the 
government,  which  he  conferred  on  ht»  cousin  al-Husain  lbn  Ismail  lbn  Ibrahim  lbn  Mutab.  He  then  placed 
his  uncle  in  confinement  and  let  bim  die  of  thirsl — ;Ibn  aUUblr.) 

(41  The  Ratal,  a  canal  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris,  branched  off  from  it  two  parasang*  lower.dowu  than 
Sarr  man  raa.    It  passed  through  JarjArai  and  then  returned  into  the  Tigris. 

(It)  Al-Jahii  means  to  say  thai  he  saw  her  in  profile  only. 

(ft)  The  autograph  alone  gives  the  right  reding,  which  it 

7)  Thtt  verse  belongs  to  toe  Moatlaka  of  Anir  al-Kais. 

;8|  Sc*  vol.  I.  page  4M.  note  (6). 

9]  It  appears  from  this  that  the  dinar  of  that  time  weighed  a  mitfcad/: 


AMR  IBN  MASADA. 

Abu'l-Fadl  Ami-  lbn  Masada  lbn  Said  lbn  Sul,  the  kdtib,  was  one  of  al-Mamtin's 
vizirs.  The  Khatib  (vol.  I.  p.  75)  mentions,  in  bis  History  of  Baghdad,  that  he 
was  an  uncle's  son  to  Ibrahim  lbn  al-Abbas  as-Suli  (vol.  I  p.  22\  As  a  Mtib, 
Amr  lbn  Masada  acquired  great  distinction  by  an  elegant  style,  pregnant  with 
meaning  and  concise,  clear  in  purport  and  precise  in  thought.  When  al-Fadl  lbn 
Sahl,  the  brother  of  al-IIasan  lbn  Sahl,  held  the  post  of  vizir  under  al-Mamun,  he 
acquired  such  predominant  influence  that  no  one  could  find  means  of  speaking 
to  that  prince  ;  but,  when  be  was  put  to  death,  the  persons  who  were  afterwards 
vizirs  obtained  the  opportunity  of  offering  their  respects  to  their  sovereign. 
These  were  Ahmad  lbn  Abi  Kbalid  al-Ahwal  (vol.1,  p.  20),  Amr  lbn  Masada  and 
Abu  Ahhad .'  !).  Al-Mamun  ordered  him,  one  day,  to  write  to  one  of  the  provin- 
cial agents  a  letter  of  recommendation  for  a  person  whom  he  wished  to  be  well 
received,  and  the  following  note  was  drawn  up  by  him  in  consequence  :  "  This, 
"  my  letter  to  thee,  is  that  of  a  person  relying  on  him  to  whom  he  writes,  and 
41  interested  for  him  in  whose  favour  he  writes.  So,  between  (my)  reliance 
{on  thee)  and  my)  interest  [for  him;,  the  hearer  will  not  lose  his  pains  Adieu!" 
Some  say  that  this  note  was  composed  by  al-IIasan  Ihn  VVahb,  Iml  the  general 
aud,  at  the  same  time,  the  right  opinion  is,  that  Ihn  Masada  was  the  author. 
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The  following  anecdote  was  related  by  Amr  Ibn  Masada:  "I  was  writing 
"  answers  to  memorials  in  the  presence  of  Jaafar  Ibn  Yahya  the  Barmckide, 
"  when  one  of  the  pages  presented  him  a  paper  containing  a  request  for  an 
44  increase  of  salary.  He  handed  the  letter  to  me,  telling  rac  to  answer  it, 
"  and  I  wrote  as  follows  :  '  Small  and  lasting  (petitions )  are  better  than  large  and 
4  4  4  transitory  (onet :.'  Having  perused  it,  he  clapped  me  on  the  back  and  said  : — 
44  '  What  a  vizir  is  contained  in  your  skin!'  "  The  style  of  Amr  Ibn  Masada 
was  replete  with  fine  ideas.  He  died  A.  H.  217  (\.  D.  832-3)  at  a  place  called 
Adana,  but  al-Jihshiari  (vol.  11.  p.  137,  states,  in  his  book  of  vizirs,  that  he  died 
"  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.H.21f>  (June,  A.  D.  830). — On  hisdeath,  al- 
Mamun  received  a  memorial  in  which  it  was  stated  that  he  had  left  a  fortune  of 
eighty  millions  of  dirhims  ('2)  'and  that  he  must  have  therefore  defrauded  the  state), 
but  the  khalif  wrote  on  the  back  of  it  :  44  This  is  hut  little  for  one  who  was  at- 
44  tached  to  our  service  so  long;  may  his  sons  enjoy,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
"  what  he  has  left,  and  may  He  guide  them  in  its  management."  Al-Masudi 
mentions,  in  his  Murtij  ad-Dahah,  that,  when  Ibn  Masada  died,  the  government 
made  an  inventory  of  his  properly,  which  had  never  been  the  case  with  any 
other  vizir. — Adana  is  the  name  of  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  near  Tarsus;  its 
castle  was  erected  A.  H.  144  A.  D.  761-2  . — Having  written  thus  far,  I  disco- 
vered a  very  elepant  epistle  of  his,  addressed  to  a  person  of  high  rank  who  was 
greatly  displeased  at  his  mother's  contracting  a  second  marriage;  on  perusing  it, 
he  felt  quite  consoled,  and  was  delivered  from  his  affliction.  It  is  so  beautiful  a 
production  that  I  am  induced  to  insert  it  here  :  "  Praise  be  to  God  who  hath 
44  removed  from  us  the  veil  of  passion,  and  guided  us  to  the  concealing  of  our 
44  disgrace!  who,  by  declaring  certain  things  lawful,  has  confounded  our  jea- 
44  lous  pride,  and  forbidden  us  to  hinder  mothers  from  marrying  again,  as  he 
44  hath  forbidden  us  to  burv  daughters  alive!  thus  reducing  disdainful  minds 
44  from  haughtiness — haughtiness  such  as  that  which  prevailed  in  pagan  times. 
44  He  then  held  out  an  ample  recompense  to  him  who  awaits  with  resignation  the 
11  accomplishment  of  his  decrees,  and  promised  a  vast  treasure  to  him  who  bears 
44  with  patience  the  trials  which  he  sends  him.  May  He  who  hath  oj>ened  thy 
44  heart  to  piety,  increased  thy  patience  under  afflictions,  and  inspired  thee  with 
44  resignation  to  his  will  and  submission  to  his  judgments,  grant  thee  to  enjoy 
44  the  blessing  of  that  grace  by  which  he  disposed  thee  to  fulfil  thy  duty  to  a  pa-  844 
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"  rent,  one  who  has  the  highest  of  claims  upon  thee.  May  He, whose  glory  should 
"  ever  Ik-  exlolled,  grant  that  this  mortification  of  thy  pride  and  this  grief  which 
4i  thou  st ri vest  to  suppress,  he  counted  as  titles  to  an  increase  of  recompense  and 
"  to  an  augmentation  of  treasure  (in  the  trorld  to  come  !  To  thy  present  anger 
"  at  her  conduct  may  He  join  thy  future  sorrow  at  her  hurial,  so  that  the  stroke 
"  of  affliction  may  he  complete  and  thy  reward  perfect  !  May  God  |iermit  thai 
"  the  hitterness  which  thy  Lordship  felt  at  her  marriage  he  united  to  the  patience 
"  with  which  tJiou  shall  endure  her  loss;  and  may  He  soon  replace,  for  thy  sake, 
"  this  nuptial  couch  hy  the  hier!  Mav  God  whose  glory  should  ever  he  exlolled, 
"  grant  that  the  satisfaction  thou  mayest  feel  at  her  death  he  unattended  hv  his 
"  displeasure,  and  that  the  gifts  which  He  may  bestow  thee  on  taking  her  to  him- 
«'  self  be  unmixed  with  future  probations!  The  judgments  of  God— may  his 
'*  glory  be  exalted  and  his  name  hallowed!— hold  their  course  in  spite  of  human 
"  will;  but  He,  may  he  be  exalted!  choseth  for  his  servants,  the  Hue  believers, 
"  that  which  is  best  for  them  in  this  transitory  world  and  more  lasting  for  them 
"  in  the  other  life.  May  God,  in  taking  her  to  himself,  chose  what  is  Im'sI  for 
"  her  and  most  profitable,  and  make  the  tomb  her  fit  abode.  Adieu!"  This 
letter  is  attributed  by  some  to  al-Fadl  Ibn  al-Amid,  whose  life  we  shall  give 
later;  and  it  recals  to  mv  mind  two  verses  which  were  composed  by  the  Sdhih 
Ibn  Abbad  vol.  I.  p.  '212)  on  a  person  who  got  a  new  husband  for  his  mother; 
they  are  as  follows  : 

I  blamed  him  for  allowing  his  mother  to  marry,  but  he  answered:  "  I  have  done  a 
"thing  lawful."  —  "True,"  I  replied;  "what  you  have  done  is  lawful,  but  you  have 
"  Riven  away  the  cracked  pitcher  (31." 

Amr  Ibn  Masada  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  the  following  letter  of  recommen- 
dation in  favour  of  a  person  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached  :  "  The  bearer  of 
4<  my  letter  to  you  is  Salim.  Adieu!"  In  ibis  he  alluded  to  a  verse  wherein  ;\ 
poet  says  : 

They  withhold  me  from  SAlim  and  I  repel  them;  his  very  skin  is  <rf(.'m  [in  mftty)  be- 
tween my  eyes  and  my  nose. 

That  is  :  this  person  w  xn  dear  to  me  that,  if  il  were  jmsible.  I  should  place  him 
in  that  spot.    The  following  lines  wen-  given,  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Dawud  Ibn  al- 
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Jarrah  (4  as  having  hcen  composed  by  Muhammad  al-Baidak  an-lNasihi  on  Amr 
lbn  Masada,  who  had  been  complaining  of  his  health  : 

••  Abu  '1-Fadl,"  said  they,  "  is  ill." — I  answered  :  "  I  would  lay  down  my  life  to 
•'  save  him  from  every  danger.  O  that  I  had  his  illness;  he  the  reward  of  those  who 
"  suffer,  and  I  no  reward  whatever!" 

Ibrahim  lbn  al-Abbas  as-Suli  having  fallen  into  distress  for  want  of  employ- 
ment, Amr  lbn  Masada,  who  was  his  friend,  sent  him  a  sum  of  money.  Ibrahim 
then  wrote  to  him  these  lines  : 

Till  the  end  of  my  life  I  shall  be  thankful  to  Amr  for  kindness  so  freely  granted 
and  yet  so  great !  He  is  one  who  never  refuses  money  to  his  friend,  and  never  utters  a 
complaint  at  his  failings.  He  saw  my  poverty,  though  I  essayed  to  conceal  it ;  and  it 
hurt  his  eyes  till  it  was  removed. 

The  following  anecdote  is  given  by  Ahmad  lbn  Yiisuf  al-Katib  (.V  :  "I  one  day 
44  went  in  where  al-Mamun  was,  and  found  him  with  a  letter  in  his  hand.  He 
44  kept  looking  at  it  for  a  long  time,  and  I  remained  observing  him.  He  then 
44  said  :  '0  Ahmad !  I  perceive  that  my  conduct  maketh  thee  reflect !  4  It  is  true,' 
44  I  replied,  4  and  may  God  avert  from  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  every  cause 
14  4  of  trouble  and  protect  him  against  every  danger!  '  He  answered  :  '  There 
"  4  is  nothing  in  the  letter  to  trouble  me,  but  I  found  in  it  a  passage  which 
"  4  struck  me  by  its  similarity  to  an  observation  which  I  heard  {the  khalif)  ar- 
4  4  4  Rashid  make  :  speaking  of  eloquence,  he  defined  it  to  be  :  distance  from  pro- 
14  4  lixity,  closeness  to  the  thought  intended,  and  the  expressing  of  it  in  few  «4it 
44  4  words.  I  did  not  think  it  possible  for  any  person  to  attain  such  a  degree  of 
"  4  perfection,  till  I  read  this  letter! '  He  then  handed  it  to  me,  saying  :  4  It  is 
4  4  4  addressed  to  me  from  Amr  lbn  Masada  1  '  I  read  it  and  it*  contents  were 
4  4  4  these  :  4  From  the  under-signed  to  the  Commander  of  the  faithful.  Tho>c 
4  4  4  of  his  generals  and  troops  who  are  under  me  show  such  submission  as  a  troop 
4  4  4  can  show  whose  pay  is  in  arrear,  and  such  obedience  as  that  of  brave  men 
4  4  4  whose  stipends  are  withheld.  By  this,  they  are  disorganised  and  ruined." 
44  When  I  had  perused  the  letter,  be  said  :  4  The  admiration  which  it  excited  in 
44  '  me  induced  me  to  give  orders  that  the  troops  under  his  command  should  re- 
44  4  reive  a  donation  equal  to  seven  months'  pay.  And  I  am  considering  how  to 
4  4  4  recompense  a  writer  in  a  manner  befitting  one  who  holds  such  a  rank  in  his 
44  •profession!*" 
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(1)  Abo  Abd  Allah  Thablt  Ibn  Tanya  Ibn  Yastr  ar-Raii,  suroamed  Ibo  Abbld.  was  one  of  al-Maman » 
virirs.  As  a  kdtib  he  displayed  the  highest  abilities,  bul  was  very  precipitate  and  passionate.— (MS.  No.  886. 
M.  902.) 

(2l  About  two  millions  of  pound*  sterling. 

(31  The  original  teU  may  also  signify  tonetdiiti  diffittiontm  vetuUr  ;  but  this  is  so  poor  a  quibble,  that  I 
suspect  allusion  is  made  to  some  proverbial  saying,  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted. 

i4>  See  vol.  I.  page  25,  note  (6). 
(8)  See  vol.1,  page  271.  note  (W. 


IBN  BAIN  A. 

Amr  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Sulaiman  Ibn  Rashid,  generally  known  by  ihe  ap- 
pellation  of  Ibn  Bana,  was  a  tnawla  to  Yusuflbn  Omar  atb-Thakafi  and  a  singer 
of  the  very  highest  talent.  Abu  'l-Faraj  al-Ispahani  mentions  him  in  the  Kit&b 
al-Agh&ni  and  says  :  "  His  father  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  government  offices 
"  and  held  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  kdtibs.  He  (himself)  was  an  excellent 
"  singer  and  a  good  poet.  He  left  a  work  on  the  Atjhdni,  or  popular  songs.  His 
"  haughtiness  and  pride  were  excessive,  and,  although  afflicted  with  leprosy, 
"  die  khalifs  included  him  in  the  numlver  of  their  boon  companions  and  singers." 
He  died  A.  H.  278  (A.  D.  891 -2), at  Sarra  man  raa.  The  khalif  al-Mutawakkil 
admitted  him  into  his  closest  intimacy  and  familiarity.  Ibn  Bana  learned  his  art 
from  Ishak  Ibn  Ibrahim  al-Mausili  (vol.  J.  p.  1 83)  and  other  eminent  masters. 
The  work  which  he  composed  on  singing  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  abilities. 
Baghdad  was  the  place  of  his  residence,  but  he  occasionally  visited  Sarra  man  raa. 
— His  mother,  Bdna,  was  the  daughter  of  Ruh,  the  secretary  to  Salama  al-Wa- 
sif.  In  the  life  of  Tahir  Ibn  al-Husain  (vol.  I.  p.  652)  we  have  given  two  sa- 
tirical lines  of  his,  directed  against  that  prince. 
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IBIS  AL-MUSALAYA. 

The  kdtib  Aim  Saad  al-Ala  Ilm  al-Hasan  Ibn  Wahh  Ilin  al-Musalaya,  surnamed 
Amin  ad-Dawlat  (the  trusty  servant  of  the  state  ,  was  a  native  of  Baghdad  and  mtlnshi 
(drawer  up  of  state  papers)  to  the  khalifate.  He  had  been  originally  a  Christian, 
hut  made  his  profession  of  Islamism  to  the  khalif  al-Muktadi  hillah  and  proved 
himself  a  sincere  convert.  He  composed  a  number  of  elegant  epistles  and  some 
good  poems,  which  have  been  collected  and  form  two  volumes,  one  of  prose  and 
one  of  verse.  His  talents  were  of  the  highest  order.  In  the  year  432  (A.  D. 
1040-1)  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  khalif  al-Kaim,  as  writer  in  the  chan- 
cery office.  Some  time  More  his  death,  he  lost  his  sight.  He  died  on  the  19th 
of  the  first  Jumada,  A  H.  497  (February,  A.  D.  1104).— He  had  a  sister's  son, 
called  Abu  Nasr  Hibat  Allah  Ibn  Sahib  al-Khair  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ali,  and  surnamed 
Taj  ar-Ruwasa  (crown  of  the  chiefs),  who  was  a  kdtib  and  a  man  of  abilities,  pos- 
sessing a  knowledge  of  the  belles  lettres  and  a  talent  for  eloquence.  He  also 
wrote  a  beautiful  hand,  and  composed  some  good  epistles  which  bear  a  high  repu- 
tation and  have  been  collected  into  a  volume.  He  died  at  Baghdad,  after  a  five 
days'  illness,  on  the  eve  of  Monday,  the  11th  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  498 
(  January,  A.  D.  1105),  aged  seventy  years;  and  was  interred  at  the  Abrez  Gale. 
He  became  a  Moslim  at  the  same  time  as  his  uncle  (cousin  (?)  );  this  occurred, 
A.  H.  484  (A.  D.  1091-2).— Musoldyd  is  a  name  used  among  Christians  (1 ). 

11  MOiaMyd  or  Mitaloiyo  ligniiiei  in  Syriw  nativt  of  Moiul. 


IBN  AS-SAWADI. 

Abu  l-Faraj  al-Ala  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad  Ilm  AM  «J4« 
Allah,  a  native  of  Wasit  and  surnamed  Ibn  as-Sawadi,  was  a  kdtib  and  a  poet. 
In  the  art  of  verse  he  displayed  a  great  natural  talent,  combined  with  a  subtle  wit  *, 
and  some  licentiousness  of  humour.    His  family  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  city, 
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and  had  been  noted  for  producing  able  kdiibt  and  men  of  talent.  In  one  of  his 
pieces  which  are  all  very  Gne,  he  says  : 

I  complain  to  thee  of  thy  own  disdain,  and,  blinded  by  love,  I  imagine  thou  wilt 
grant  me  justice.  1  avoid  thee,  lest  it  should  be  seen  that  "thou  avoidest  me ;  for  then 
my  jealous  foes  would  receive  some  satisfaction. 

This  idea  is  borrowed  from  another  poet,  who  says  : 

I  strive  to  conceal  the  love  I  bear  you  from  those  who  might  reproach  (me  u-ith  folly  ; 
I  should  not  wish  them  to  see  what  pains  vou  cause  me,  for  that  would  give  them  satis- 
faction. 

I  met  this  last  verse  before  I  knew  those  of  lbn  as-Sawadi,  and,  being  pleased 
with  the  idea,  I  versified  it  in  the  following  couplet  : 

[Fair  maid,)  wand  of  the  sands !  thy  stature  is  pliant ;  the  days  of  thy  kindness  are.  for 
me,  days  of  rejoicing.  If  I  conceal  my  grief  when  shunned  by  thee,  'tia  done  to  prevent 
my  envious  rivals  from  exulting. 

Imad  ad-din  mentions,  in  the  Khartda,  that  Ihn  as-Sawadi  recited  to  him  the 
following  line  of  his  own  composing  .- 

I  swear  by  the  {tacrtd  victim*)  contained  in  the  Musalla  (1)  and  those  within  the  ample 
valley  of  Mina  (2),  that  for  thee  my  heart  yearns  with  love! 

There  are  three  verses  in  all,  but,  as  1  think  this  the  best,  I  abstain  from  giving 
the  others. — Abu  '1-Kasim  Hibat  Allah  lbn  al-Fadl,  surnamed  Ihn  al-Kattan,  a 
person  whose  life  we  shall  give,  directed  against  the  kddi  al-KMal  az-Zainabi  (3) 
a  satirical  poem,  rhyming  in  k  and  beginning  thus  : 

Brother  1  the  condition  (of  my  ejcutence)  is  too  strong  (to  be  re$i*led);  I  cannot  refrain 
from  exposing  vice. 

It  is  a  long  jwern,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  verses,  and,  having 
been  transmitted  orally  from  one  person  to  another,  it  obtained  great  publicity. 
When  az-Zainabi  heard  it,  he  sent  for  lbn  al-Fadl  and  clapped  him  into  prison 
after  boxing  his  ears.  The  poet  subsequently  recovered  his  liberty,  and  it  hap- 
pened that,  towards  the  same  period,  lbn  as-Sawadi  arrived  at  Baghdad  and  re- 
cited a  panegyric  on  the  kddi  in  his  presence.    As  the  recompense  which  he 
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ex pet-ted  did  not  make  its  appearance,  he  went  frequently  to  the  kddi's  assemhlies, 
hut  could  ohtain  nothing.  He  then  met  Ihn  al-Fadl  and  acquainted  him  with  the 
circumstance,  adding  that  he  intended  going  down  to  Wash,  his  native  place, 
and  composing  a  satire  on  him.  On  this  Ibn  al-Fadl  wrote  to  Abu  '1-Fath,  a 
friend  of  az-Zainahi's,  a  piece  of  verse  in  which  was  the  following  passage  i 

Aba  l-Falh  !  when  the  heart  boils,  satire  abounds.  Rhymes  will  then  assail  the  vic- 
tim, and  Satan  himself  will  back  them.  Beware  of  the  verses,  rhyming  in  *,  of  one 
who  is  going  down  the  river  and  whose  ears  you  and  your  friends  can  never  hope  to  box. 

These  verses  came  to  az-Zaiuahi's  knowledge,  and  he  immediately  sent  a 
present  to  Ibn  as-Sawadi  and  calmed  him.  This  poet  was  born  at  Wash  on  the 
eve  of  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.H.  482  May,  A.  D.I  089),  and 
hedied  at  the  same  place,  A.H.  55G(A.D.  HG1).— SauMi  means  belonging  to  thcM7 
Sawdd  or  cultivated  plains)  of  Irak.  This  region  was  so  called  because  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert,  when  they  first  saw  the  verdure  of  the  trees,  exclaimed  :  "  What 
"  is  that  rnudd  dark  thing/!"  and  this  ever  afterwards  continued  to  be  its  name. 

i  l  l  The  meaning  of  this  word  U  explained  in  vol.  I.  p.  603- 

12;  Mini  is  the  name  of  the  valley  near  Mekka  where  the  pilgrims  offer  up  sacrifice. 

3j  Abu  Talib  al-Husain  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  si-Hasan  ai-Zainabi,  an  eminent  .mdm,  the  chief 
doctor  and  principal  kidi  of  the  Hanifile  sect  at  Baghdad,  was  born  A.  11.  420  {A.  D.  1029).  Having  studied 
the  Koran,  the  Traditions  and  jurisprudence,  he  became  mufti,  professor,  and  chief  of  the  sect.  He  received 
the  honorary  title  of  Nur  al-Uuda  {light  of  the  directum),  and  was  frequently  employed  by  the  kbalif  as 
his  envoy  to  the  neighbouring  princes,  lie  held  also  the  posts  of  naktb,  or  chief,  of  the  descendants  of  Ali 
and  of  those  of  al-Abbas.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  Safar,  A.  H.  912  June.  A.  I).  1118),  and  was  interred  in 
(he  funeral  chapel  of  Abu  Hanlfa.-t/Vtyum.) 


THE  KADI  IYAI). 

The  kadi  Abu  1-Fadl  Iyad  Ibn  Musa  Ibn  Iyad  Ibn  Ami-  Ibn  Musa  Ibn  Iyad  Ibn 
Muhammad  Ibn  Musa  Ibn  Iyad  al-Yahsubi  was  a  native  of  Ceula  a*-Sibti  and  the 
first  authority  of  his  time  in  the  Traditions,  the  sciences  connected  with  them, 
grammar,  philology,  and  the  sayings,  feats  and  genealogies  of  the  Arabs  of  the 
vol.  ii.  53 
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desert.  He  wrote  some  highly  instructive  works,  such  as  the  Ikmdl,  or  Conv- 
pletion,  being  an  elucidation  of  the  commentary  composed  hy  al-Mazari  on  Mus- 
lim's collection  of  the  Traditions,  and  entitled  hy  him  al-Molim  1  '.  Another 
of  his  productions,  the  Mashdrik  al-Amcdr  orient-points  of  the  lights),  contains  an 
explanation  of  the  ohscure  terms  occurring  in  three  Sahihs;  namely,  the  Mu- 
itatta  of  Mdlik ,  the  collection  of  al-Bukhari  and  that  of  Muslim;  it  is  a  most 
instructive  hook.  He  wrote  also  a  complete  commentary  on  Omm  Zara's  Tra- 
dition 2  ,  and,  in  another  work,  entitled  at-Tanbihdt  indications  ,  he  compiled 
much  curious  and  useful  information.  In  short,  we  may  say  that  all  his  pro- 
ductions are  excellent.  Ibn  Kashkuwal  vol.  I.  p.  VJI  )  speaks  of  him  in  these 
terms  in  the  Silnt :  44  He  came  to  Spain  in  pursuit  of  learning,  and  received 
lessons  at  Cordova  from  " — a  number  of  masters; — "  he  collected  a  great  quan- 
44  lily  of  Traditions,  and,  in  this  task,  he  devoted  much  pains  and  care  to  the 
44  obtaining  of"  them  in  a  correct  form.  All  the  various  branches  of  science  .1 
44  were  objects  of  his  study,  and  his  acuteness,  perspicacity,  and  intelligence 
41  were  most  remarkable.  During  a  long  period  he  acted  as  kddi  in  his  native 
»  town"— Ibn  Ilashkuwal  means  Ceuta  — 44  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
44  place  to  general  satisfaction.  From  thence  he  passed  to  the  kadiship  of  Gra- 
44  nada,  but  this  post  he  did  not  long  hold."  The  kadi  lyad  composed  some 
good  poetry,  of  which  we  may  quote  these  verses,  given  as  his  hy  his  son  Abu 
Abd  Allah  Muhammad,  kddi  of  Denia  :  44  My  father  recited  to  me,"  said  lie, 
44  the  following  lines  descriptive  of  the  khdmdt,  or  green  stalks  of  corn,  when 
44  shaken  by  the  wind,  with  the  anemony  blossoms  appearing  among  them  : 

'  Behold  the  green  stalks  of  the  corn-field  bending  to  the  gale  ;  they  resemble  a  green 
'  squadron  (V  put  to  rout,  and  the  red  anemonics  represent  the  wounds."  " 

His  son  gave  also  the  following  verses  as  his  : 

Since  1  saw  thee  for  the  last  time,  God  knows  that  I  am  as  a  bird  whose  wings  dis- 
appoint his  efforts.  Were  I  able,  I  would  cross  the  sea  to  meet  thee,  for  thy  absence 
causcth  my  death  (5 

I  met  with  an  epistle  addressed  to  him  by  Ibn  al-Arif  [vol.  I.  p.  150  ,  and  was 
tempted  to  insert  it  here,  but  found  it  loo  long.  The  kadi  lyad  was  born  at  Ceuta 
on  the  15th  of  Shaaban,  A.  H.  476  (December,  A.  D.  1083  ,  and  he  diet!  at  Mo- 
rocco on  Friday,  the  7th  of  the  latter  Jumada — others  say,  in  Hamadan— A.  H. 
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j*4  'Octolicr,  A.  D.  1U9>  He  was  interred  wilhin  the  city,  near  the  llan 
Gate.  The  place  of  kddi  at  Granada  was  conferred  upon  him  in  the  year  532 
i  A.  D.  1137-8)  6  .—His  son,  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad,  died  A. II.  r>7:»  ;'A.D. 
1179-80  . —  Yahsubi,  pronounced  also  Yahsabi  and  Yahsibi,  means  descended  from 
Yahiub  or  Yuhsab  or  else  Yaltsib  Ibn  Malik,  the  progenitor  of  a  Himyarite  tribe.  *>1tt 
—  Ceuta  (Sibta)  is  a  well-known  town  in  Maghrib,  (rranada  Gharndta  is  a  city 
of  Spain. 

ilj  The  life  ofal-Maiari  will  be  found  in  thU  work 

f2)  Hajji  Khalifa  notices  this  work,  bul  doc*  nul  »wti  lo  hare  been  acquainted  with  ii.  as  he  rawly  copie. 
Ihn  kballikan's  words.    I  have  been  unable  to  discover  who  the  woman  railed  Omm  Zara  was. 
(31  Head  cr*-*-J'     lnt  primed  ten. 

H)  Or  a  dark  tqua'tron.  When  Muhammad  look  Mekka,  be  had  a  body-guard  so  denominated,  according 
lo  the  author  of  the  Slrot  ar.RuriU,  from  the  tjrrm  or  d<ir*  colour  of  their  armour.  These  two  adjectives 
were  nearly  synonymous  with  the  ancient  Arabs  ;  see  page  417  of  this  Tolume. 

(S<  The  only  thing  remarkable  in  these  two  w»es  is  the  artifice  of  the  rhyme,  which  island  haini  in  both. 

(6}  The  MS. of  the  Rib.  du  Hoi,  No  1377,  anrien  fonds,  contains  the  first  pan  of  a  treatise  on  the  kadi  Ivad. 
hi»  profestor*.  literary  productions,  etc.  It  is  an  excessively  prolix  work;  the  author,  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad 
al-Makkari  was  nephew  to  the  compiler  of  the  history  or  Spain,  extracts  of  which  have  been  translated  and 
published  by  M.  de  Uayangos. 


ISA  IBIS  OMAR  ATH-THAKAFl. 

Abu  Amr  Isa  Ibn  Omar  ath-ThakaG  a  member  of  tribe  Thaktf  was  a  gram- 
marian and  a  native  of  Basra.  Some  say  that  he  was  a  maicla  to  Khalid  Ibn  al- 
Walid  (who  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  huraish  ,  but  that  he  afterwards  settled  among 
the  tribe  of  Thakif,  for  which  reason  he  obtained  that  patronymic.  He  had  a 
habit  of  employing  pompous  terms  and  unusual  words  in  ordinary  discourse  and 
(even  in  his  reading  of  the  Koran  (1  ,.  A  close  intimacy  subsisted  between  him 
and  Abu  Ami-  Ibn  al-Ala  (vol.  11.  p.  399),  and  some  of  their  epistles  with  a  portion 
of  their  sittings,  or  private  literary  discussions,  are  still  preserved.  He  learned 
the  reading  of  the  Koran  from  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Ishak  by  repeating  it  aloud  un- 
der his  tuition,  and  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  various  readings  of  the  sa- 
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cred  text  from  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Kathir  (vol.  II.  p.  20)  and  Ibn  Muhais  (2);  he  took 
also  lessons  from  al-Hasan  al-Basri,  vol.1,  p.  370),  and  some  curious  anecdotes 
are  related  of  the  mode  in  which  he  read  certain  passages  of  the  Koran  so  as  to 
adapt  them  to  the  rules  of  grammar.  The  readings  of  the  Koran  were  trans- 
mitted down  from  him  orally  by  Ahmad  Ibn  Miisa  al-Lului(3),  Hartin  Ibn  Miisa 
the  grammarian  i  4),  al-Khalil  Ibn  Ahmad  (vol.  I.  p.  493)  Sahl  Ibn  Yiisuf,  and 
Obaid  Ibn  Akil.  He  taught  grammar  to  Sihawaih  vol.  II.  p.  396),  and  is  die 
author  of  the  work  on  that  subject,  entitled  al-Jdmt  the  collector \.  It  is  said 
that  Sihawaih  took  this  book,  and  having  developed  its  contents,  he  inserted  in 
il  the  observations  made  by  al-Khalil  (Ibn  Ahmad  and  others;  when  he  had 
terminated  the  investigation  of  the  various  grammatical  points  and  interpolated 
these  observations,  the  work  was  attributed  to  him,  and  it  is  the  same  which 
is  still  known  under  the  title  of  the  A'«/d6,or  book  of  Sihawaih.  In  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  an  ane<xIole  may  be  inserted  here:  When  Sihawaih  left 
Isa  Ibn  Omar  and  went  to  attend  the  lessons  of  al-Khalil  Ibn  Ahmad,  he  was 
questioned  by  the  latter  concerning  Isa's  works,  and  his  reply  was  :  44  He  com- 
44  posed  upwards  of  seventy  treatises  on  grammar,  which  were  all  collected  by  a 
44  rich  amateur  and  were  accidentally  destroyed,  when  in  his  possession.  None 
44  of  them  remain  in  existence,  except  two;  the  lkmdl  [completion),  which  is  now 
44  in  Fars,  in  the  hands  of  such  a  one,  and  the  Jdmi,  that  which  I  am  now  stu- 
44  dying  and  on  the  obscurities  of  which  I  am  consulting  you."  Al-Khalil  here 
reflected  for  some  time  with  down-cast  eyes,  and  then,  looking  up,  he  ex- 
claimed :  44  May  God  have  mercy  on  Isa!"  and  recited  the  following  lines  : 

All  the  science  of  grammar  is  lost,  except  the  portion  which  Isa  Ibn  Omar  discovered 
to  the  world.  There  is  the  IkmAt  and  here  the  J  Ami:  they  are  a  sun  and  a  moon  to 
enlighten  mankind. 

Al-Khalil  himself  received  (some  grammatical  information  from  him,  and  -it  is 
said,  that  whilst  Abu  1-Aswad  ad-Duali  had  treated  of  the  fdil  and  maf'M  the 
agmt  and  patient  only,  Isa  Ibn  Omar  composed  a  book  on  grammar,  founding 
his  rules  on  the  accordance  of  the  majority  of  examples;  that  he  had  divided  it 
into  chapters,  drawn  it  up  in  a  regular  form,  and  stvled  idioms  the  excep- 
tions offered  by  the  examples  which  were  in  minority.  He  used  also  to  attack 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert  (in  their  productions),  and  point  out  the  faults  into  which 
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the  mosl  famous  of  them,  such  as  an-Nabigha  and  olliers,  had  fallen. — The  anec- 
dote which  follows  is  related  by  al-Asmiti  :  Isa  Urn  Omar  said  to  Abu  Amr  Ibn  al- 
Ala  :  44  I  speak  more  correctly  than  Maadd  Ibn  Adnan  ever  did  (5;."  On  this 
Abii  Amr  said  to  him  :  44  You  are  going  loo  far;  liow  would  you  recite  this  verse: 

'  Formerly  they  concealed  their  faces  with  a  veil,  but  to-day,  when  they  appear  (/<«- 
'  ddna]  to  the  spectators — 

"Would  you  say6a<W«fl  or  badina'!" — "I  should  say  baddna,"  said  Isa.— 
41  Then  you  are  wrong,"  replied  the  other;  44  the  verb  bada,  with  the  aorisl 
41  yabdA,  signifies  to  appear,  but  the  verb  bada,  with  the  aorisl  yabda,  signifies  to 
44  commence  a  thing  G) ;  the  right  reading  is  badAna."  It  was  Abu  Ann  's  design 
to  lead  him  into  the  mistake,  for,  in  this  case,  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  neither  say 
baddna  nor  badina  but  badAna. — An  example  of  his  pompous  language  is  thus 
given  by  al-Jauhari  in  his  Sahdh  :  44  Isa  Ibn  Omar  fell  off  his  ass  and  the  people 
44  gathered  round  him,  on  which  he  said  :  ma  lakum.'  takdkdtum  alaiya  tnkd- 
44  kuwakum  ala  :i  jimuilin!  ifranktA  anni;  whicb  means  :  ma  lakum.'  tajammdlumSW 
41  alaiya  tajammudkum  ala  majnAn!  inkashifti  anni  what  is  the  matter  with  you  > 
14  you  gather  round  me  as  you  would  round  a  madman!  be  off  and  leave  me  ." — I  find 
this  story  told  differently  in  a  collection  of  anecdotes,  where  it  is  said  that,  being 
troubled  with  aslbma,  he  fell  down  in  tbe  street  one  day,  and  the  people  gathered 
round  him,  saying  :  44  He  has  the  falling-sickness;"  and  some  began  to  recite  |>as- 
sages  of  the  Koran  to  conjure  the  evil  spirit  out  of  him  ,  whilst  others  prayed  for  pro- 
tection against  the  genii.  When  he  recovered  from  his  swoon  and  saw  the  crowd 
about  him,  he  pronounced  the  above  words  and  one  of  the  spectators  said;  44  The 
44  spirit  whicb  possesses  him  is  speaking  Indian." — It  is  related  also  that  Omar  Ibn 
Huhaira al-Fazari,  the  governor  of  Persian  and  Arabian  Irak,  having  inflicted  cm 
him  the  punishment  of  whipping,  tbe  only  words  he  said  were  :  wullahi!  in  kdntit 
ilia  nthaiyilban  ft  usaifdtin  kabadaha  ashshdrAka  by  Allah!  it  was  only  some  trifles  of 
clothes  in  small  baskets,  and  your  tithe  collectors  have  taken  them  .  Numerous  anec  - 
dotes of  a  similar  nature  are  told  of  him.  He  died  A.  H.  1  VJ  A.  D.  706-7  .— 
Some  say  that  it  was  Ytisuf  Ibn  Omar,  another  governor  of  the  two  Iraks,  who 
had  him  punished.  The  reason  of  this  was,  that,  on  taking  possession  of  his 
government  as  successor  to  Kbalid  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Kasri  vol.  I.  p.  Wi  , 
he  persecuted  all  his  predecessor's  friends,  and  one  of  them  haxing  confided 
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some  property  to  Isa,  In-  received  information  ol*  the  circumstance  and  dis- 
patched a  written  order  to  Ids  lieutenant  at  Ilasra,  directing  him  to  put  lsa  ll.n 
Omar  in  chains  and  send  him  to  him.  The  lieutenant  called  in  a  blacksmith  and 
ordered  him  to  rivet  the  fetters ;  this  operation  being  performed,  he  said  to  the 
prisoner  :  "  You  have  nothing  to  fear;  the  emir  merely  wants  you  to  instinct 
"  his  son.  " — "  And  what  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  fetters?"  said  Isa;  which 
words  passed  into  a  proverb  at  Basra.  When  brought  before  \iisuf  and  ques- 
tioned concerning  the  deposit,  he  denied  it,  on  which  the  emir  ordered  him  to  he 
flogged;  and,  on  feeling  the  effects  of  the  first  strokes,  he  pronounced  the  woids 
above  mentioned. 

(1)  Such  licences  were  permitted  in  earlj  lime*.    Seepage  401  of  this  volume 

(2}  Ibn  Muhats,  a  mow/a  to  the  tribe  of  Sihm  and  a  native  of  Mekka,  was  the  principal  Koran-reo-irr  of 
hi*  time  in  that  city.    His  authority  as  a  traditionist  is  well  established.    He  died  at  Mekka,  A.  H.  123  (A.  1> 
740-11.    Some  saj  that  hit  real  name  »«<  Abd  ar-Rahmin.  others.  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rnnm*n.- 1 Jnbn- 
kdl  al-Kurrd.  MS.  No.  742.  fol.21. 

(3;  tbmad  Ibn  Mftsn  Ibn  Abi  Maryam  al-l.nlfli.  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Khuiia.  was  a  teacher  of  ihe 
Koran-f-MUimys  and  the  Traditions.- [ Tab.  al-Kurrd,  M.  43.)-The  dale  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned. 

(4)  Abu  Abd  Allah  HJtrtn  Ibn  Mum  Ibn  Shartk.  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Taghllb  and  «  native  of  Da- 
mascus, was  chief  of  tbe  teachers  of  the  Koran-readings  in  that  city,  and  was  generally  designated  by  the 
name  of  HarOu  al-Akhfash.  In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  be  visited  various  countries  and  received  Tradi- 
tions from  numerous  master*.  He  composed  some  works  on  the  readies  and  on  grammar,  and  died  in  the 
month  of  Safar.  A.H.  292  (l>c.-Jan  A. D.  904-5  ,  aged  ninety-two  jears.-  [Tab.  al-Kurrd,  fol.  67.; 

1,5)  Sec  vol.  t.  page  »2»,  note  (3). 

(6)  It  must  be  observed  that  baddna.  the  reading  approved  of  by  Isa,  is  a  derivation  from  the  verb  bada 
to  commence  . 


ABL  M1SA  ISA  AL-J11ZLLI. 

Abu  Musa  lsa  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  Ibu  Valalbakht  Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Y.itnirili  al-Juzt.li 
al-Yazdaktani  was  a  grammarian  of  the  highest  eminence,  skilled  in  the  subtilities 
of  the  science,  and  well  acquainted  with  its  difficulties  and  exceptional  points. 
He  composed  on  this  subject  a  mukaddaim  or  introduction  which  he  intitled 
al-K&ntin  (the  canon  ,  and  wherein  he  conveyed  information  of  the  most  curious 
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kind.    Though  extremely  concise,  it  contains  a  great  quantity  of  grammatical 
matter,  and  this  particularity  distinguishes  it  from  all  previous  works  on  the 
same  subject.    It  has  drawn  the  attention  of  many  learned  men,  some  of  whom 
composed  commentaries  to  explain  it,  and  others  made  collections  of  examples  to 
illustrate  its  rules;  hut  all  their  la  hours  ait;  not  sufficient  to  render  the  hook  in- 
telligihle,  and  those  grammarians  who  have  not  read  it  under  the  tuition  of  a  per- 
son well  qualitied  to  point  out  and  explain  its  peculiar  difficulties  1  acknowledge 
their  inahility  to  seize  the  meaning  of  the  writer  r  the  fact  heing,  that  it  is  all 
enigmas  and  ohscure  allusions.    I  even  heard  a  grammarian  of  great  note  say 
"  I  do  not  understand  this  introduction,  hut  it  does  not  therefore  result  thai  1 
44  have  no  knowledge  of  grammar."  In  a  word,  it  is  a  most  original  production. 
I  have  been  informed  that  he  made  dictations  .2)  on  grammar,  but  thai  they 
were  never  published.    I  saw  also  a  work  of  his,  containing  an  abridgment  of 
the  commentary  intitled  al-Fasr,  which  lhn  Jinni  ivol.  //.  p.  192)  composed  on 
al-Mutanabhi's  poems.    It  is  stated  that  he  had  also  some  knowledge  of  logic. 
Having  made  a  journey  to  Kgypt,  he  studied  under  the  tuition  of  lhn  Bari 
vol.  II.  p.  70';,  whose  authority  he  cites  in  some  passages  of  the  Mukaddama;  and 
a  modern  author  says  :  44  Al-Juzuli  read  the  Jumal  under  lhn  Bari  and  consulted 
44  him  on  various  points  connected  with  the  different  sections  of  Sibairaih's  Kittib 
44  rid.  II.  p.  :Wf>   and  obtained  satisfactory  answers.    These  questions  having 
44  given  rise  to  discussions  among  the  other  pupils,  some  useful  remarks  were 
44  elicited  which  al-Ju/.uli  wrote  down  in  a  separate  hook.    These  materials 
44  served  to  form  the  Mukuddnma,  an  ohscure  work,  abounding  in  difficulties  full 
41  of  subtle  meaning,  and  indicating  the  principles  of  grammar  by  ingenious  al- 
44  lusions.    This  treatise,  with  its  signification,  he  taught  to  his  scholars."  Hi- 
then  adds  :  44  I  have  been  told  that,  when  he  was  asked  if  he  had  composed  thai 
44  work  himself,  he  replied  in  the  negative;  heing  prohibited  by  his  strictly  reli- 
44  gious  sentiments  from  claiming  as  his  own  the  results  of  a  discussion  which  .too 
44  were  in  rai  l  the  offspring  of  many  minds.    It  was  even  said  by  his  master  lhn 
"  Bari  lhat,  although  the  work  went  under  his  name  because  he  had  drawn  ii  up. 
44  he  could  not  possibly  claim  it  as  his  own."    Al-Jazuli  then  returned  to  Magh- 
rib alter  performing  the  pilgrimage,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Bijaya   Rnugia  , 
where  he  remained  for  some  time,  giving  lessons  to  numerous'  pupils,  with  some 
of  whom  I  was  afterwards  acquainted;  and  he  died  at  Morocco  Marrdkwh  ,  A.  H. 
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Oil)  A.  P.  1213— V).  Such  is  the  date  given  me  hy  various  persons,  hut  I  since 
met  with  an  account  of  his  life,  hy  Abu  Abd  Allah  Ihn  al-Abbar  al-Kndai  (3  , 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  his  death  occurred  in  A.  11.  606  or  G()7. —  Yalalbakht  and 
YftnUHrili  are  Berber  names. — Juztili  means  belonging  to  Jitzflla  or  KuztVa  '»  ,  a  tribe 
of  ihe  Berten.—Yazdaktani  means  belonging  to  Yazdaktan,  a  branch  of  the  tribe 
of  Juztila. — I  have  since  found  the  following  passage  among  my  rough  notes:  al- 
Juzuli  filled  the  place  of  khntih,  or  preacher,  at  the  principal  mosque  of  Morocco. 
The  tril>e  of  Juziila  is  nomadic,  and  inhabits  the  plains  of  Sus,  in  the  farthest 
extremity  of  Maghrib.  As  a  teacher  of  the  Koran-readtngs,  grammar,  and  philo- 
logy he  held  the  highest  rank,  and  he  gave  public  lessons  in  the  great  mosque. 
He  wrote  a  large  volume  as  a  commentary  on  his  Mttkaddama ,  containing  much 
curious  and  instructive  matter.  — One  of  his  scholars  relates  that  he  went  to  him 
with  the  intention  of  reading  over  Abu  Amr's  rol.II.  p.  399  edition,  or  readitty, 
of  the  Koran  under  his  tuition,  and  that  a  person  present  asked  him  if  he  wanted 
to  lake  lessons  in  grammar  from  the  master?  He  replied  that  lie  did  not,  and 
another  asked  him  the  same  question  and  obtained  a  similar  answer;  then  the 
.«/wiA7isaid  to  him  :  "  Answer  them  thus  :  "  and  recited  these  verses  : 

I  did  not  come  to  you  for  grammar,  and  have  no  wish  to  learn  it.  Leave  Zaxd  to 
mind  his  business,  and  let  him  go  wherever  he  likes.  What  have  I  to  do  with  a  man 
who  is  always  beating  hit  neighbour*  ?  (5i 

He  died  at  Haskura  G)  a  canton  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco. 

l;  Literally:  Wbo  have  not  read  it  under  a  muuakkif    The  verb  vcakkafa,  of  .hid,  Urn  k  the  active 
participle,  mean*  to  rautt  a  ptrton  to  notice  ami  comprehend. 
(2;  See  pasre  159  of  this  volume. 

13)  The  hafli  Aha  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Bakr  al-Kudai,  surname^  Ibn  al-Abbar. 
the  author  of  the  Takmila,  or  completion  of  Ibn  Bashkuwal's  Silat.  was  a  native  of  Valentia  in  Spain,  and 
secretary  to  different  princes  of  the  Uafside  dynasty.  Ue  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  al-MusUnsir.  the  sove- 
reign of  Tunis,  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A  II  «M  (l)ee.-Jan.  A.  I).  1259-601.  Ibn  KhaldOn  give*  ... 
account  of  this  event  in  hi*  Hittory  of  the  Berber.,  a  work  which  the  writer  Is  now  publishing  for  the  French 
government. 

41  The  true  pronunciation  of  this  name  is  Gutwta.  with  a  hard  G 
Amcutn). 

(6)  Read  ijJL-tf  in  the  printed  ten.    All  the  seeondan  MSS.  which  1  have  consulted  write  this  name 
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AL-FAIZ  AL-OBAIDI. 

Aim  1-Kasim  Isa,  surnamed  al-Faiz,  was  the  son  of  az-Zafir  Ibn  al-Ha(iz  lbn 
Muhammad  Ihn  al-Muslansir  lbn  az-Zahir  Ibn  al-Hakim  Ibn  al-Aziz  Ibn  al-Moizz 
Ibn  al-Mansur  Ihn  al-Kaim  Ihn  al-Mahdi.    We  have  already  spoken  of  his 
father  and  other  members  of  the  family,  and  related  how  his  fa  I  her  was 
murdered  by  Nasi-  Ibn  Abbas  (vol.  I.  p.  222  ),  the  same  person  who  took 
away  the  life  of  al-Aadil  Ihn  as-Sallar  (vol-  II-  p.  3o0\  and,  in  our  notice 
on  the  latter,  we  have  indicated  Nasr's  origin.  —  On  the  morning  winch  suc- 
ceeded lo  the  night  of  az-Zafir's  death,  Abbas  went  to  the  Castle  to  pay  his  res- 
pects as  usual,  without  appearing  to  have  any  knowledge  of  what  had  occurred, 
and  asked  to  sec  the  prince.    The  people  of  the  Castle  were  not  yet  aware  of  his 
death,  for  lie  had  gone  out  secretly,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  article  to  which 
we  have  just  referred.    As  none  of  them  knew  that  he  had  left  the  Castle,  theSiil 
eunuchs  went  in  to  ask  his  permission  for  Abbas  to  enter,  but  they  found 
him  not.    Thev  then  proceeded  to  the  hall  of  the  harem,  hut  were  informed  that 
he  had  not  passed  the  night  there.    In  short,  they  sought  for  him  in  every  part 
of  the  Castle  where  he  might  be  expected  to  be  found,  but  they  could  discover 
no  sign  of  him,  and  they  acquired  the  conviction  that  he  had  disappeared. 
Abbas  then  ordered  the  two  brothers  of  az-Zafir,  Jibril  and  Yiisuf,  the  father 
ol  al-Aadid  (vol.  I.  page  222,  vol.  II.  page  72      to  I*  brought  forth  and 
addressed  them  thus  :  "  You  two  have  murdered  our  imam,  and  it  is  from 
"  you  alone  that  we  can  learn  where  he  is."    They  replied  with  great  ear- 
nestness and  perfect  truth  that  they  were  innocent,  but  Abbas  put  them  to 
death  on  the  spot,  with  the  hope  of  thus  diverting  every  suspicion  from  himself 
and  his  son.    He  then  sent  for  al-Faiz,  the  son  of  az-Z.ifir,  a  child  of  about  five 
vcars  old — some  say,  only  two — and  having  seated  him  on  his  shoulder,  he  took 
his  station  in  the  palace-yard  and  gave  orders  that  the  emirs  should  be  intro- 
duced.  When  they  had  entered,  he  said  to  them :  "  Here  is  the  son  of  your  mas- 
"  ter ;  his  uncles  have  murdered  his  father,  and  I  put  them  to  death,  as  you  may 
"  perceive.    What  is  essential  now  is,  that  the  authority  of  this  infant  should  be 
"  fully  recognised."    To  this  they  replied  :  "  W'e  hear  and  we  obey!  "  and  they 
uttered  one  single  shout,  so  loud  that  the  child  was  stunned  by  it  and  mined  on 
vol.  it.  5V 
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Abbas's  shoulder.  They  then  gave  him  the  surname  of  al-l  aiz  'the  surressfitl 
and  sent  him  Iwck  to  his  mother;  but  that  shout  had  troubled  his  reason,  and 
ever  after,  he  suffered  from  constant  attacks  of  falling-sickness  and  trembling 
fits.  Abbas  now  proceeded  to  his  own  palace  and,  taking  the  direction  of 
the  state  into  his  own  hands,  he  ruled  with  uncontrolled  authority.  The  secret 
of  az-Zafir's  murder  was  discovered,  however,  by  the  people  of  the  Castle,  and 
they  secretly  plotted  the  death  of  Abbas  and  his  son  Nasi".  They  wrote  also  to 
as-Salih  Ibn  Ruzzik  the  Armenian  'vol.  I.  p.  657)  who  was  then  governor  of 
Munya  tibni  Khasib  in  Upper  Egypt,  asking  his  assistance  for  themselves  and 
their  master,  and  encouraging  him  to  revolt  against  Abbas.  They  cut  off  their 
hair  (at  a  tign  of  mourning)  and  sent  it  to  him  in  the  letter,  which  was  coloured  in 
black  (  for  the  tame  reason).  On  reading  the  contents,  as-Salih  communicated 
them  to  the  soldiers  who  were  about  him, and  consulted  with  them  on  the  subject. 
Having  obtained  their  promise  to  support  him,  he  drew  over  to  his  cause  a 
troop  of  nomadic  Arabs,  and  they  all  marched  in  a  body  towards  Cairo,  dressed 
in  black  (mourning).  On  their  approach,  the  emirs,  soldiers,  and  negro  troops 
went  forth  from  the  city  to  join  him,  and  Abbas,  finding  himself  totally  al>andoned, 
left  Cairo  without  a  moment's  delay,  and  fled  with  a  portion  of  bis  riches.  He  was 
accompanied  in  his  flight  by  his  son  Nasr,  the  assassin  of  az-Zahir,  and  by  Osama 
Ibn  Munkid  (v.  1.  p.  1 77),  who,  it  is  said,  had  given  them  the  counsel  of  murdering 
their  sovereign.  Of  this  we  have  already  spoken  in  the  life  of  Ibn  as-Sallar,  but 
it  is  God  only  who  knoweth  things  hidden !  They  set  out  with  a  small  band  of 
followers,  and  took  the  road  which  leads  to  Syria  through  Aila  (I).  It  was  on 
the  14th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  II.  549  (May,  A.  D.  1 154),  that  they  left  Cairo,  and 
Ibn  Ruzzik  entered  the  city  without  meeting  any  resistance.  His  first  act  was  to 
dismount  at  the  palace  where  Abbas  made  his  residence,  and  which  then  bore  the 
designation  of  the  Mr  or  palace  of  al-Mamun  al-Bataihi  (2),  but  which  now  serves 
as  a  Hanifitc  college  and  bears  the  name  of  al-Madrasa  as-Suyufiya  '.'V.  Having 
l hen  sent  for  the  little  eunuch  who  had  been  with  az-Zafir  when  he  was  mur- 
dered, he  told  him  to  show  where  the  liody  was  interred.  The  eunuch  pointed 
out  the  spot,  and,  on  tearing  up  the  pavement  which  had  been  placed  over  it,  they 
brought  forth  the  corpse  of  az-Zahir  and  those  of  the  persons  who  had  accom- 
panied him  and  had  been  slain  at  the  same  time.  The  bodies  were  carried  out, 
and  the  people  cut  off  their  hair  in  sign  of  mourning),  whilst  Cairo  was  filled  with 
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grief  and  lamentation.  As-Salih  Ibn  Ruzzik,  accompanied  by  all  the  persons  in 
the  city,  walked  on  foot  before  the  bier  to  the  funeral  chapel  appropriated  to  the 
family,  and  which  was  a  conspicuous  object  within  the  precincts  of  the  Castle. 
He  then  took  charge  of  the  child  al-Faiz  and  administered  the  state  in  his  name. 
The  sister  of  az-ZaQr  wrote  to  the  Franks  at  Ascalon  (4),  offering  a  large  sum  o  f 
money  in  ease  they  arrested  Abbas.  This  induced  them  to  sally  forth  to  meet 
bim,  and  in  the  combat  which  ensued,  he  lost  his  life,  with  his  treasures,  and 
his  son  was  taken  prisoner.  Some  of  their  companions  escaped  to  Syria  and, 
amongst  the  number,  Ibn  Munkid.  The  Franks  then  placed  Nasr,  the  son  of  ti«iU 
Abbas,  in  an  iron  cage  and  sent  him  under  escort  to  Cairo,  where  the  promised 
reward  was  immediately  paid  into  the  hands  of  their  envoy.  Nasr  being  then 
delivered  up,  was  deprived  of  his  nose  and  ears,  paraded  through  the  city,  and 
finally  attached  to  a  cross  at  the  Zawila  Gate.  The  body  was  taken  down  and 
burnt  on  the  day  of  Aashura  (10th  of  Muharram)  A.  II.  551  (March,  A.  D. 
1 1 56  \  This,  though  rather  a  long  relation,  is  only  a  summary  of  what  passed. 
— Nasr,  the  son  of  Abbas,  was  taken  into  the  Castle  of  Cairo  on  the  27th  of  the 
first  Rabi,  A.  H.  550;  and  he  was  brought  out  on  Monday,  the  27th  of  the  latter 
Rabi  of  the  same  year.  In  the  interval,  his  right  hand  had  been  cut  off  and  his 
ImkIv  torn  with  pincers.  Some  say,  however,  that  he  was  brought  out  to  be 
exposed  on  Friday,  the  eighth  of  the  month. — As  for  al-Faiz,  he  did  not  reign 
long;  his  birth  took  place  on  Friday  the  21st  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  544  (June, 
A.  D.  1 149);  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  (tn  Muharram, 
A.  H.  549),  and  he  died  on  the  eve  of  Friday,  the  17th  of  Rajab,  A.  II.  555 
July,  A.  D.  1 160).  He  had  for  successor  al-Aadid,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken  (vol.  II.  p.  72)  and  who  was  the  last  prince  of  the  dynasty. 

!l  i  Aila,  or  Akabat  AiU,  is  the  (burets  situated  at  the  eitremily  of  the  eastern  bifurcation  of  the  Red  Sea. 

(V  Abo  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  lbn  Mukhtar  Tbn  Babek  al-BatAihi,  surnamcd  al-Maman,  was  elected  viiir 
by  the  emir*  of  Efrpt  on  the  death  of  al-Afdal  Sbahanshih.  He  was  arrested  and  put  to  death  by  the  Fati- 
mitc  khalir  al-Aamir.  A.  H.  819  (A.  D.  11KW1).  It  was  for  al-Bataihi  that  Abo  Bakr  al-TortusW  composed  his 
Sir«j  al-Mul<kk.-t.Xuj*m.-lIuin  al-Muhadira.) 

(31  See  vol.  I.  nape  M3.  note  :t). 

4)  The  relation  which  follows  agrees  in  many  point*  witb  that  of  William  of  Tyre  I.  trill,  c.  9). 
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AL-MALIK  AL-MUAZZAM  IBN  AL-AAD1L. 

Al-Malik  al-Muazzam  (the  mighty  prinei-,  Sharaf  ad-din  (the  nohlenm  of  religion 
Isa,  ihe  son  of  al-Ma)ik  al-Aadil  the  just  print*  Saif  ad-din  the  txcord  of  religion 
Alni  Bakr,  the  son  of  Aiyub,  was  a  sovereign  of  Damascus,  highly  respected  for 
his  lofty  spirit,  resolution,  courage,  and  abilities,  and  in  whom  every  man  of  talent 
found  a  patron  and  a  friend.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Aiyubite  family  who  pro- 
fessed the  principles  of  the  Hanifitc  sect ;  to  this  doctrine  he  displayed  a  devoted 
attachment,  and,  in  its  study,  he  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  :  the  example 
which  he  thus  set  was  followed  by  his  children.  Having  set  out  from  al-Karak 
to  perform  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  on  the  11th  of  Zu  '1-Kaada,  A.  H.  051  I 

A.  D.  121 5 ;,  he  took  for  his  conveyance  the  ordinary  camels  used  by  travellers, 
and  followed  the  road  of  al-Ola  i  1  and  Tabiik,  with  a  l>and  of  chosen  friends. 
This  was  the  year  in  which  he  took  Sarkhad  from  Ihn  Kai*aja  and  conferred  it  on  his 
mamluk  Izz  ad-din  Aihek,  aftertrards  known  by  the  title  of  Lord  of  Sarkhad. 
Ailiek  held  this  place  till  A.  H.  644  (A.  D.  1246-7;,  when  al-Malik  as-Salih 
Najm  ad-din  Aiyub,  the  son  of  al-Malik  al-Kamil,  wivsled  it  from  him  and  sent 
him  to  Cairo,  where  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  place  of  Suwab  at-Tawashi 

the  eunuch]:.  Al-Malik  al-Muazzam  was  a  friend  to  literature,  and  a  number  of 
eminent  poets  celebrated  his  merit  in  their  poems;  the  belles  lettrcs  were  culti- 
vated by  him  as  an  amateur,  and  I  have  heard  some  pieces  of  verse  which  were 
stated  to  be  his,  but,  as  I  neglected  writing  them  down,  I  have  forgotten  them. 
It  is  said  that  he  promised  a  gift  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold  and  a  robe  of  honour 
to  every  person  who  got  by  heart  az-Zamakhshari's  treatise  (on  grammar)  the  Mh- 
fnwil,  and  this  induced  numbers  to  commit  it  to  memory.  I  even  met  individual 
at  Damascus  who  were  said  to  have  learned  it  from  this  motive.  It  is  related  also 
that  at  the  period  of  his  death,  there  were  some  who  had  finished  the  book,  and 
others  who  had  got  to  the  middle,  according  to  the  time  at  which  they  had  begun 
it.  I  never  heard  of  any  other  person's  having  done  so  honorable  an  act.  His 
principality  was  very  large,  extending  from  Emessa  to  al-Arish  [on  the  Egyptian 
frontier  ,  and  including  all  the  Syrian)  coast  then  possessed  hv  the  Moslims,  the 
Ghaur  or  valley  of  the  Jordan' ',  Palestine,  Jerusalem,  al-Karak,  as-Sbaubak, 
Sarkhad,  and  other  places.     His  birth  took  place,  A.  II.  ">78  'A.  D.  1182- 
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hut  Sibt  Ihn  al-Jauzi  (2;  says  in  his  historical  work,  the  Mirdt  uz-Zumdn  :  "  Al- 
44  Malik  al-Muazzam  was  horn,  A.  H.  576,  at  Cairo,  and  his  [half-  brother  al- 
44  Ashraf  Musa  came  into  the  world  on  the  night  hefore;  he  died  on  the  eve  of 
44  Ihe  first  day  of  Zu  '1-Ilijja,  A.  H.  624.  (November,  A.  D.  1227)."  Another  6*55 
author  states,  however,  that  his  deatli  happened  at  Damascus,  on  the  eighth  hour 
of  Friday,  the  30th  of  Zu  'l-Kaada,  A.  II.  624.  His  l>ody  was  interred  in  the 
castle  of  that  city,  but,  on  the  eve  of  Tucsdav,  Uie  first  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  627 
November,  A.  D.  1229),  it  was  removed  to  the  college  at  Mount  Salihiva  3  , 
which  contains  the  tombs  of  some  of  his  brothers  and  other  members  of  the  familv. 
This  college  was  founded  by  himself  and  therefore  bore  the  designation  of  the 
Muazzatmya. — He  used  frequently  to  mite  this  passage  : 

The  mole  on  the  rosy  cheek  of  that  slender-waisted  nymph  adorns  her  with  an  excess 
of  beauty  [k).  She  darkened  her  eyes  with  antimony  though  already  dark  of  themselves, 
and  I  exclaimed  :  "She  gives  us  to  drink  of  the  sword, and  has  poisoned  the  draught. " 

This  idea  is  similar  to  that  which  Ihn  Hamdis  as-Sakalli  (vol.  II.  p.  I  GO)  has 
expressed  in  the  following  line  : 

To  increase  the  darkness  of  her  eyes,  she  applied  antimony  around  them  ;  poisoning 
the  dart  of  which  the  point  was  already  mortal. 

May  God  have  mercy  upon  this  prince;  he  was  so  noble  and  so  intelligent! 
Some  anecdotes  were  related  to  mc  of  what  passed  between  him  and  Ihn  Onain  , 
wherein  the  penetration  of  the  prince  and  the  pertinency  of  his  replies  appeared 
to  great  advantage  :  one  of  them  was,  that  Ihn  Onain,  being  unwell,  wrote  to  him 
these  lines  : 

Look  on  mo  with  the  eye  of  a  master  ever  beneficent;  hasten  to  relieve  me  or  I  perish. 
Me  and  what  1  want,  you  require  not;  but  gain  my  gratitude  and  a  just  eulogivim. 

Al-Muazzam  immediately  took  a  purse  of  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold  and  went 
iu  to  visit  him,  saying  :  44  Here  is  the  gift  (silat)  and  I  am  the  visiter  ndul  (6)." 
Had  this  expression  occurred  to  an  able  professional  grammarian,  to  one  who  had 
passed  his  life  in  grammatical  studies,  it  would  have  appeared  surprisingly  re- 
markable, coming  even  from  him;  how  much  more  so  then,  when  uttered  by  this 
prince  '    Numerous  other  anecdotes  are  told  of  him,  loo  long  to  relate,  but  this 
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may  give  an  idea  of  the  rest. — He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  al-Malik  an-Nasir  (the 
assisting  prince)  Salah  ad-din  (excellence  of  religion)  Dawud.  This  prince  died  on 
the  27 tli  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  II.  656  (May,  A.  D.  1258),  at  a  village  called  al- 
Buwaida,  situated  close  to  the  gate  of  Damascus,  and  he  was  interred  near  his 
father.  His  birth  took  place  at  Damascus,  on  Saturday,  the  1 7th  of  the  first  Ju- 
mada, A.  H.  603  (December,  A.  D.  1206).  la  ad-din  Aibek,  the  lord  of  Sar- 
khad,  died  in  his  prison  at  Cairo  towards  the  beginning  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H. 
646  (August,  A.  D.  1248}.  He  was  interred  outside  the  gate  called  Bab  an-Nasi , 
in  the  college  of  Shams  ad-Dawlat,  and  I  attended  his  funeral  service.  His 
bodv  was  afterwards  removed  to  a  mausoleum  in  the  college  which  he  had  erected 
on  the  hill  called)  as-Sharaf  al-Aala  {the  loftiest  pinnacle),  outside  Damascus,  and 
which  looks  down  on  the  Great  Green  Hippodrome. 

(I;  "  AI-OU,  *  village  in  the  canton  or  Wadi  1-Kura,  i*  nearer  to  Medina  than  DUr  Thamod  [the  country 
••  of  TkamM  ."-  Marmtd.) 
(2)  See  vol.  I.  page  439  ,  note  (121.  and  page  974. 
(3;  See  page  482  or  this  volume. 

(4)  In  this  line  there  is  a  play  upon  the  word*  JU.  and  p*,  the  lirst  or  which  signifies  a  mole  and  a 

maternal  uncle,  and  the  second  to  cover  over,  and  a  paternal  uncle. 

(5)  The  lire  or  Ibn  Onain  is  given  in  this  work. 

(6)  These  words  contain  a  very  good  quibble  on  two  technical  terms  or  grammar.  To  render  it  intelligible, 
let  u*  take  the  Latin  phrase  homo  quern  vidi  and  put  it  into  Arabic.  It  would  then  become  ar-rajul  allezi 
r&ituhu,  literally,  homo  que  vidi-m,  where  the  m  represents  the  m  ot  quern.  This  construction  is  necessary 
in  the  Semitic  languages  because  the  relative  pronoun  is  indeclinable.  In  such  caws  the  relative  is  called  the 
tilat,  and  the  pronoun  employed  to  mark  its  case  is  the  adid.  It  may  be  seen  from  this  that  the  ndsrf  muM 
be  accompanied  by  a  tilat.  Al-Muanam  avails  himself  or  the  double  meaning  of  these  terms  to  tell  Ibn 
Onain  that  nititt  and  giftt  go  together. 


ISA  AL-HAKKARI  THE  JURISCONSULT. 

The  fakih  'jurisconsult)  Abu  Muhammad  Isa  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Hakkari,  sur- 
named  Dia  ad-din  (light  of  the  faith],  was  one  of  the  most  influential  emirs  under 
Salah  ad-din,  highly  respected  for  his  rank  and  honoured  (with  the  sovereigns) 
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confidence  for  the  justness  of  his  views  and  the  soundness  of  his  advice.  His  ge- 
nealogy, as  follows  here,  was  dictated  to  me  hy  his  nephew's  son  :  lsa  Ihn  Mu- 
hammad lhn  lsa  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  Ahmad  Ibn  Yusuf  Ihn  al-Kasim  Ihn 
lsa  Ihn  Muhammad.  Ihn  al-Kasim  lhn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  lhn  Zaid 
Ihn  al-Hasan  Ihn  Ali  Ihn  Abi  Talib.  He  began  his  career  by  studying  juris- 
prudence at  the  Zajjajiya  College  in  Aleppo  (1);  he  then  became  imam  to 
Asad  ad-din  Shirkuh,  the  uncle  of  Salah  ad-din,  and  used  to  say  the  five  pre-  6Hi 
scribed  prayers  with  him  every  day.  When  the  emir  Asad  ad-din  proceeded 
to  Egypt  and  obtained  the  vizirship  of  that  country  (vol.  I.  p.  626},  lsa  accom- 
panied him,  and,  on  his  death,  he  concerted  a  plan  with  the  eunuch  Baha 
ad-din  Karakush  (2 1  for  raising  Salah  ad-din  to  the  vacant  post.  The  consum- 
mate address  with  which  they  conducted  this  intrigue  was  completely  success- 
ful, hut  it  would  be  loo  long  to  relate  the  particulars.  Salah  ad-din,  being 
thus  invested  with  authority,  felt  grateful  to  lsa  for  the  service  he  had  rendered, 
and,  from  that  time,  he  placed  the  utmost  reliance  on  him  as  a  counsellor,  and  ne- 
ver rejected  his  advice.  Isa  continued  to  treat  him  with  great  familiarity,  ami 
spoke  to  him  in  terms  so  unceremonious  that  no  other  would  have  dared  to  use 
them.  He  was  the  means  of  doing  much  good,  and  numbers  profited  by  the  in- 
fluence he  derived  from  his  rank ;  his  favour  continued  without  interruption  till 
the  last,  and  he  died  at  the  Camp  al-Mukhaiyam)  near  al-Kharrul>a,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  Zu  1-Kaada,  A.  H.  585  (December,  A.  D.  1 189  . 
His  body  was  borne  to  Jerusalem  and  interred  outside  the  city.  — He  used  to  wear 
the  military  dress  with  the  turban  of  a  jurisconsult,  thus  combining  the  two  cos- 
tumes; and  I  saw  his  brother,  the  emir  Majd  ad-din  Abu  Hafs  Omar,  attired  in  a 
similar  manner. —  Al-Kharr&ba  is  the  name  of  a  place  near  Acre  Akka}.—  Majd 
ad-din  Omar  was  born  in  Rajab,  A.  II.  560  (May-June,  A.  D.  1165  :,  and  In- 
died  at  Cairo  on  the  23rd  of  Zu  'l-Hijja,  A.  II.  636  (July,  A.  D.  1239}.  He  was 
interred  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mukattam,  and  I  attended  his  funeral  service. 


Hi  s*e  vol.  i.  p.  m 

(i  Hi*  life  is  given  by  our  author. 
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FAKHR  AD-DIN  ISA  IBN  MAUDUD,  LORD  OF  T1KRIT. 

Aim  Mansur  Isa  Ilm  Maudiid  Il>n  Ali  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  Uin  Shoaib,  mi  roamed 
Fakhr  ad-din  (glory  of  religion  ,  and  lord  of  the  city  of  Tikrit,  belonged  to  one  of 
tin-  Turcoman  tribes  settled  in  Syria.  He  possessed  considerable  talents,  and 
left  a  ditmn  of  good  poetry,  spirited  epistles,  and  tender  couplets.  As  a  specimen 
of  bis  verses  we  may  quote  the  following  : 

The  ringdove  on  the  acacia  branch,  cooing  plaintively  in  the  darkness — driven  from 
home  by  the  hands  of  absence,  and  far  removed  from  its  family—now  settled  at  the 
Zawra-of  Irak  (Baghdad)  whilst  its  callow  brood  remain  fatigued  at  Osfan  [!}— sighing 
for  them  when  the  sun  sheds  abroad  his  rays — lamenting  and  complaining  during  the 
hour  of  night— shaken  in  its  afflicted  heart  by  that  recollection,  and  revealing  the  pas- 
sion it  concealed — the  sufferings  of  that  dove  arc  less  intense  than  mine,  when  the 
lightning-flash  [announcing  the  bleating*  of  rain)  or  the  [perfumed)  breath  of  the  zephyr 
recal  'your  country,  my  friend*',  or]  yourselves  to  my  remembrance. 

A  [wssage  of  a  similar  cast  is  the  following,  taken  from  one  of  his  epistles  : 
"  Imagine;  a  straggling  flock  of  gazelles  in  the  wide  expanse  of  a  desert  (T.  where 
"  the  foot  of  man  never  trod,  into  which  ho  fire-created  demon  ever  entered  3  ,and 
"  which  the  breath  of  noon  gifted  with  the  parching  sighs  of  burning  heat; — a 
*4  lloek  sinking  under  fatigue  and  overcome  by  the  proximity  of  destruction; 
"  after  three  nights  of  emulous  speed  they  reach  the  pool  they  sought,  emaciated 
"  by  hardship  and  almost  within  the  grasp  of  death;  thev  find  the  water  clear, 
"  its  surface  rippling  beneath  the  unsteady  tread  of  the  zephyr,  and  agitated  by 
"  streamlets  (4)  gushing  from  a  heavenly  source;  but  they  perceive  no  path 
"  whereby  to  reach  that  spot  and  take  repeated  draughts; 

ifcJiS  They  eye  it  askance  (5;,  impelled  by  the  pains  of  thirst  to  make  a  desperate  Spring). 

"  Well,  my  friends!)  thirst  such  as  theirs  is  not  more  ardent  than  mine  for  your 
"  presence,  since  that  time  wherein  my  heart  was  accustomed  to  your  salutations. 

"  My  wish  and  prayer  are  therefore  adressed  to  Him  who  has  prescribed  duties 
14  to  man, — Him  the  lord  of  whatever  moves  and  whatever  remains  fixed,  that  he 
"  realise  my  hopes  and  replace  our  separation  by  mutual  proximity!    It  is  He 

who  hearkeneth  to  the  call  of  the  afflicted  ."  The  following  is  one  of  his 
ditlmts  G  ,  or  couplets  : 
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Thou  art  mistress  to  grant  or  to  refuse  thy  love ;  0  thou  « hose  waving  ringlets  (7) 
revive  my  hopes.  They  say  thou  art  a  gazelle ;  1  answer  :  Mistake  not !  where  couhl 
the  inhabitant  of  the  desert  procure  ear-rings? 

Ibn  Maudud  left  many  very  elegant  pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  He  was 
horn  in  the  city  of  Hamat,  and  was  murdered  by  his  brothers  in  the  Caslle  of 
Tikrit,  A.  H.  584  A.  D.  1188-9 };  the  following  year,  in  the  month  of  Shaw- 
wal,  one  of  them,  named  al-Yas,  delivered  up  this  place  to  the  khalif  an-Nasir. 
It  will  1m»  perceived,  in  perusing  the  life  of  Muzaflar  ad-din  Kukuburi,  lord 
of  Arbela,  that  Tikrit  was  one  of  the  possessions  of  his  father  Zain  ad-din. 
The  latter  had  a  page  called  Tabar  (a  word  written  by  some  with  the  ordi- 
nary t  (')  and  by  others  with  the  accented  one  ),  on  whom  he  conferred 
the  government  of  al-Imadiya,  another  of  his  possessions,  and  afterwards 
sent  him  to  Tikrit.  Zain  ad-din,  having  attained  an  advanced  age  and  formed 
the  resolution  of  removing  to  Arbela  (sec  the  life  of  his  son  Muzaflar  ad-din  , 
mled  all  the  cities  under  his  authority  to  Kutb  ad-din  Maudud,  the  sovereign 
of  Mosul ;  but  Tabar  refused  to  deliver  up  Tikrit,  and  sent  to  Maudud  informing 
him  of  his  intention  to  hold  it,  and,  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him 

Maudild  to  have  a  lieutenant  in  that  place,  that  be  was  the  man.  Maudud,  not 
daring  lo  resist  his  pretensions  lest  he  should  deliver  Tikrit  to  the  khalif,  |>assed 
o\er  his  conduct  in  silence  and  confirmed  him  in  his  post.  On  Tabar's  refusal 
(o  let  Tikrit  out  of  his  |M>ssession,  Zain  ad-din  was  frequently  heard  to  exclaim  : 
"  May  God  bring  thee  to  shame,  0  Tabar!  as  thou  hast  brought  mc  to  shame 
"  before  Kutb  ad-din.'"  Tabar  held  the  fortress  till  his  death,  and  left  an 
only  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  his  brother's  son,  Isa  Ibn  Maudud,  the 
subject  of  ibis  notice.  Isa  obtained  possession  of  Tikrit  through  this  marriage, 
and  he  afterwards  took  a  second  wife,  Matariya,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Shams 
ad-din,  and  Fakhr  ad-din.  Matariya  subsequently  sought,  by  a  (matrimonial  ^  al- 
liance, to  secure  the  succession  lo  her  own  offspring,  and,  having  married  her  son 
Shams  ad-din  to  a  daughter  of  Hasan  Ibn  Kiljak  8  the  emir  of  the  Turkomans, 
she  requested  of  him  a  troop  of  fifty  horsemen,  to  remain  with  them  in  Tikrit 
and  guard  that  fortress.  When  news  of  this  arrangement  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Isa  Ibn  Maudud's  brothers,  who  were  twelve  in  number,  they  attacked 

him  and  strangled  him.    Tikrit  then  fell  into  their  power,  but  dissensions  having 
arisen  among  them,  the  leading  brother  sold  it  to  the  imam   khalif  an-INasir  li- 
vol.  ii.  55 
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din  illah.  —  Tikrit  is  a  large  lown  with  a  strong  castle;  it  is  situated  on  the  Tigris, 
a l.  ahout  thirty  parasangs  ahove  Baghdad,  and  on  tlie  same  side  of  the  river  as 
Mosul.  Tikrit  was  so  called  after  Tikrit  the  daughter  of  Wail  and  sister  to  Bakr 
Urn  W  ail.  The  castle  itself  was  huilt  by  Sapur  Ihn  Ardashir  Ihn  Rahek,  the 
second  prince  of  that  Persian  dynasty  the  Sasamdes ". 

I    "  Osfan  is  situated  between  al-Johfii  and  Mckka;  or.  it  is  Mid.  between  Mrkka  and  Meillmi..il  Inn  days' 
•  journey  from  the  former  place;  some  say  lli.il  it  is  a  large  village,  lhirly-*i»  miles  from  MekU  on  the 
'■  frontier  of  Tihftma. "— {MntAiid: 

(2)  In  the  original  Arabic  this  passage  commences  with  a  negative,  and  the  sense  is  suspended  till  the 
reader  conies  to  the  second  of  the  vera**  with  which  the  phrase  concludes.  The  effect  is  eicellent  in  Arabic, 
hut  could  not  |>o.»*iblv  be  reproduced  in  English.  It  was  therelore  necessary  in  the  translation  to  make  a 
slight  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  passage. 

(3)  See  Koran,  sural  55,  verse  M.  and  read  jU.  in  the  printed  text. 

V  Literally  :  marm;  waterfalls  being  compared  to  the  manes  of  while  horses 
5  Read  in  the  printed  ten  t^jl^i.. 
ifl)  The  autograph  has  ij'.y^jji. 

i7)  Literally:  O  thou  whose  gracefully-fomied  t.-dr  is  my  desire -See  vol.1.  Inlroduelion,  p  mii. 
«•  Bead  Jj'aei-».  in  the  printed  Arabic  teu. 


AL-HAJIRI  AL-IRRIL1. 

Abu  Yahya,  surnamed  also  Abu  'l-Fadl,  Isa  Ihn  Sinjar  lbu  Bahrain  Ihn  Jibril 
Ibn  Khumartikin  Ibn  Tashtikin  al-lrhili  native  of  Arbela  ,  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  al-Hajiri  and  surnamed  Husam  ad-din  i'xword  of  the  faith  ,  was  a  sol- 
dier of  the  regular  troops  jundi  ,  as  bis  father  before  him.  He  left  a  diirdn  ol 
poetry,  principally  in  the  sentimental  style,  and  ofi'er  ing  beautiful  thoughts.  This 
collection  consists  of  poems,  couplets  dubdit  ,  ami  mau  dliax  I  ;  three  species  ol 
com|K)sition  wherein  lie  displayed  great  talent ;  this  is  a  circumstance  which  is 
seldom  observed,  as  the  person  who  excels  in  one  of  them  generally  fails  in  the 
others.  He  wrote  also  some  pieces  of  the  kind  called  kdna  tea  Udnn  2},  and  these 
he  occasionally  turned  with  great  elegance.    He  was  an  acquaintance  of  mine  and 
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recited  lo  me  a  great  deal  of  his  poetry ;  I  shall  give  here  the  following  passage 
of  his,  containing  a  very  good  thought  : 

That  youth  swore  by  every  oath  that,  as  long  as  time  should  endure,  he  would  keep 
m«*  company.  He  shunned  me  afterwards,  and  the  iirfr  dark  hair  shaded  his  cheeks: 
"  Behold,"  said  I,  "  how  blackness  covers  the  face  of  the  liar!  " 

He  recited  to  me  also  the  following  lines  : 

You  have  there  a  mole  seated  on  a  throne  of  anemony  '.a  ro»y  theek  ,  which  has  sent 
thy  ringlets  as  messengers  to  order  mankind  lo  love  thee  (3). 

\  piece  of  his  composition  which  he  recited  to  me,  descriptive  of  a  mole,  con- 
tained this  verse  : 

That  cheek  had  not  borne  a  mole,  were  it  not  designee!  to  resemble  the  anemony 
flower  (i). 

On  the  same  subject  : 

behold  that  maid  with  the  slender  waist;  her  hair  and  her  forehead  shed  darkness 
and  light  upon  mankind.  Blame  not  the  mole  upon  her  cheek;  all  anemonies  have  a 
black  spot. 

Similar  to  this  are  the  following  lines  by  Ihn  YVaki  al-Tinnisi  .ml.  I.  p.  3%  : 

The  anemony,  on  seeing  the  beauties  of  her  face,  wished  to  imitate  them  all ;  it  thus 
borrowed  its  redness  from  her  cheek  and  its  blackness  from  her  mole. 

Al-llajiri  recited  to  me  the  greater  part  of  his  couplets,  and,  amongst  others, 
the  following,  which  he  told  me  was  one  of  the  last  things  he  composed,  and  that 
he  was  belter  satisfied  with  it  than  with  any  other  piece  of  the  kind  which  he  had 
ever  produced : 

A  copious  shower  shed  new  life  over  the  grounds  of  the  iribr  of  my  beloved , ;  O,  how 
joyful  was  that  year!  [Region*  of  )  Aiwa!  I  shall  never  think  of  the  days  I  passed  in  thy 
happy  rallty  \  without  complaining  of  the  cruelty  of  later  days. 

I  had  a  brother  named  Dia  ad-din  (light  of  rrltqwn  Isa,  and  a  close  friendship 
subsisted  between  him  and  al-llajiri.  In  the  year  til4.)  i  A.D.  1 22*2-3  ,  whilst  he 
was  at  Arbela,  the  latter  wrote  him  the  following  lines  from  Mosul  : 
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O  thou  whose  presence  is  my  sole  desire !  God  well  knows  that  our  separation  has 
left  me  nought  but  a  lingering  spark  of  life!  Send  then  a  letter  and  console  therein 
the  friends  who  may  lament  me,  for  I  shall  probably  die  before  it  arrives. 

His  collected  poetical  works  arc  so  well  known  and  so  generally  read  that  it  is  an 
unnecessary  task  to  lengthen  this  article  hy  inserting  more  passages  than  we 
*$;J7  have  already  given.  When  I  left  Arhcla  towards  the  end  of  the  monih  of  Ra- 
madan, A.  H.  026  (August,  A.  D.  1229;,  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  the  citadel 
there,  for  reasons  too  long  to  relate ;  he  had  heen  confined,  first  in  the  fortress  of 
Khuftidakan,  and  then  removed  to  Arhela.  He  com|K>sed  some  poems  on  his 
imprisonment,  one  of  them  commencing  thus  : 

Chains  and  a  narrow  prison  cause  my  sufferings ;  and  often  is  the  hair  turned  grev 
by  anxious  thoughts! 

This  poem  contains  the  following  passage  : 

O  lightning-flash !  if  you  approach  the  mansions  of  Arbcla,  and  when  your  brightness 
is  dimmed  by  the  lustre  of  that  proximity,  offer  there  the  salutation  of  an  outcast  whose 
sighs  still  follow  closely  in  the  train  of  love.  Say  to  it  for  me :  "  O  beloved  city  !  thou 
"  for  whose  welfare  I  would  diel  thy  imprisoned  son  is  the  most  ardent  of  thy  lovers  ! 
"  By  Allah!  never  did  the  evening  zephyr  fleet  towards  the  land  of  Najd,  but  I  was 

always  drowned  in  tears.  How  shall  wc  meet,  since  frowning  walls  and  bolted  doors 
"  prevent  us?" 

The  following  lines  also  were  composed  by  him  when  in  prison  : 

O  my  friends  !  what  voice  pronounces  our  separation  !  what  misfortune  has  befallen 
us  to  tear  us  asunder?  O,  may  time  never  more  afflict  us  with  the  grief  of  parting! — 
that  grief  which  has  already  rent  my  inmost  heart !  Absent  from  you,  I  was  ill  at  ease  in 
the  wide  world ;  how  now  must  1  be,  shut  up  in  a  narrow  prison  ? 

I  have  been  informed  that,  subsequently  to  this,  he  obtained  his  liberty  and, 
having  entered  into  the  service  of  al-Malik  al-Moaz/am  MuzafTar  ad-din,  the  so- 
vereign of  Arhela,  he  rose  highly  in  his  favour  and  adopted  the  dress  of  the  Si)- 
fis.  On  the  death  of  his  patron  .1.  H.  OM)  he  left  Arhela,  but  afterwards  re- 
turned when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Shams  ad-din  Abu  'l-Fadail  Ratikin,  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Commander  of  the  faithful.  During  a  long  period  he  made  it  his 
constant  residence,  but,  one  day  in  the  forenoon,  as  he  went  out,  he  was  poig- 
narded  by  an  assassin  who,  for  some  time  previously,  had  been  in  pursuit  of  him. 
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When  in  the  agonies  of  death,  with  his  howels  protruding  from  the  wound,  he 
penned  the  following  lines  to  Batikin  : 


To  thee,  ruler  of  the  land,  I  address  my  complaints;  behold  me  in  a  slate  <it  terror 
which  leaves  not  a  member  of  my  body  in  repose  t  If  a  miserable  wretch  lakiln)  plun- 
der me  of  my  camels,  in  whose  heart  but  thine  can  I  hope  to  find  a  MAxin  Kk)  1  How 
strange  that  a  man  cannot  walk  without  dread,  although  protected  by  the  sanctuary  of 
the  khalifate  ! 

He  expired  the  same  day,  Thursday,  the  2nd  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  032  June, 
A.  D.  1235),  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  at  the  Hippodrome  Gate  Bdb  nl- 
Maiddn  .  He  was  then  aged  ahout  fifty  years.  —  Bdlikin  was  an  Armenian  hv 
birth,  and  had  been  a  mamMlk  to  the  khalif  an-Nasir's  mother.  When  the  Tar- 
tars, took  Arl»ela  in  their  first  invasion,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  031  A.  D. 
1237  \  he  returned  to  Baghdad,  and  died  there  on  Wednesday,  the  23rd  of 
Shawwal,  A.  H.  fi'fO  April,  A.  D.  12A.T.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  Shuni/J 
cemetery.  —  Ifdjiri  means  native  of  Hdjir;  this  was  a  village  in  Hijaz,  but  is  nmv 
in  ruins. — Al-Hajiri  himself  did  not  reallv  belong  to  this  place,  but,  as  he  made  iSrtR 
frequent  mention  of  it  in  his  poems,  he  obtained  that  particular  surname  ;  Ai- 
kla  was  however  the  native  place  of  his  family,  the  city  in  which  he  himself  was 
born  and  had  passed  his  youth.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  appellation  of  al- 
Hajiri  prevailed,  and  became  at  length  for  him  as  a  proper  name.  In  allusion  u> 
this,  he  composed  the  following  couplet : 

Had  I  been  spared  the  pains  of  separation  whilst  I  loved  thee,  my  tears  each  nif-ht 
had  not  resembled  a  gushing  spring.  Were  it  not  for  thee,  my  mouth  had  never  pr«f- 
nounced  the  name  of  Najd  (5) ;  how  far,  how  very  far  am  I  from  Hajir ! 

He  again  makes  a  similar  declaration  in  a  passage  ol  a  charming  |M>em,  which 
begins  thus:  "  O  the  pretty  dark  eyes  of  that  gazelle,  the  brunette!"  and  of 
which  the  last  verse  is  :  "0  thou  little  maid  of  Ark-la,  the  unfortunate  Hajiri  is 
"  captivated  by  thy  love."  lbn  al-Mustaufi  mentions,  in  his  History  of  Arhela, 
that  Kuraiya  Jibril,  a  place  in  that  city,  takes  its  name  from  the  Jibril  akvc- 
mentioned. — Khuflldakdn  is  a  well-known  fortress  in  the  town  of  Ark-la;  it  is 
called  the  Khuflulakdn  of  Sdrim  ad-din,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Khuflidakdn  of 
AbH  Ah  Gj. 
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l;  Sc.-  iol.  I.  Introduction,  p.mi. 

2  <rr  r'rejtag's  Daritellung  drr  Arnbitchen  Vmkuntl.  p.  461. 

:i  In  this  verse,  the  word  !A—  here  rendered  by  mc»s-«9er«.  bear*  also  the  meaning  ol  proptndutii 
coma  .    Il  it  n  mere  quibble  but  pleading  enough  in  Arabic 

i    1'hr  |ietals  of  the  aueinony  are  red  and  the  parts  <if  Irui  lilir.ilion  blark. 

V  Tim  is  an  allusion  lo  a  »ell-knn»n  I in<>  nf  an  ancient  poet,  given  in  tin-  i/<imdJ<i,  p.  I.  and  (if  which 
the  meaning  i»:  "  Had  I  been  related  to  al-Maiin,  the  sons  of  al-l.aklta.  of  the  tribe  of  l)obl  Ibn  Sl.aib.in. 
•'  Ian ii  not  carried  off  m)  camels." 
(.V  Vajd,  a*  has  been  already  observed,  was  Ibe  Arcadia  of  the  Arabian  poets. 

6  -  Khhtii.«i\:  l*n  large  castles  in  the  dependencies  uf  Arbela  ;  one.  tilualcd  on  a  bill  by  the  road 
"  leading  to  MarAgha  and  called  Khufttdakftn  ai-£ariari:  the  other,  on  the  road  to  Shahroinr  and  called  Khul- 
■  tlriaUn  Sarhan;  the  latter  is  the  larger  and  stronger  or  the  two.' —  .WnrdiM.  It  appear*  from  this  and 
Iron,  the  words  of  Ibn  Khallikan  that  those  castles  bore  different  names  at  different  limes. 


TLWAIS  THE  SING  Kit. 

Abu  l-Faiaj  al-l>paliani  says,  in  his  Kitilh  al-Aijhdni,  that  the  real  name  of 
Tuwais  was  Isa  Ibn  Al)d  Allah,  and  thai  Ik-  boi-e  the  surname  of  Abu  Abd  al- 
Miuiem  (ill  the  3fukltannalh  I  changed  it  into  Abd  an-Naim  the  slave  of  pleasure  . 
He  was  a  mania  to  l he  Makhzoum  family,  and  bore  the  surname  of  Tuwais. 
Ibn  Kuiaiba  says,  in  his  kitdb  al-Mai'irif,  in  ibe  article  where  he  speaks  of  Aamir 
Ibn  Abd  Allah,  the  companion  of  Miiliammad  :  "  One  of  (hose  who  were  nunrlas 
"  to  the  Kuraiz  family  was  Tuwais,  man  ia  of  Ai  wa,  the  daughter  of  Kuraiz,  her 
"  who  was  mother  to  Othman  Ibn  Allan.  His  name  was  Abd  al-Malik  and  his 
44  surname  Abu  Abd  an-Naim."  Al-Jauhari  says,  in  his  SahAh:  "His  i-eal  name 
"  was  Tawus    peacock  ;  but,  when  he  l>ecamc  a  Mukhannath,  they  changed  il 

into  Tuwais  little  peacock  ,  and  he  received  also  the  name  of  Abd  an-Naim." 
Such,  as  the  reader  may  perceive,  is  the  difference  in  the  statements  respect- 
ing his  name;  but  it  is  generally  said  that  Isa  was  his  real  name,  in  as  much 
as  ii  is  a  |>oini  on  which  the  majority  of  the  learned  an-  agreed.  Tuwais 
attained  so  high  a  reputation  as  a  singer  that  his  talent  became  proverbial;  and 
it  is  to  him  that  a  certain  poet  alludes  in  the  following  verse,  wherein  he  praises 
Ma  bad  see  vol.  //.  p.  W  't,  note  .">  ) . 

Tuwais  saitf*.  and  after  him  as-Suraiji  (2', ;  but  Ma  bad  alone  deserved  the  palm. 
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A  long  account  of  him  is  given  in  the  Kildb  al-Aghdni.  In  the  proverb,  More 
inauspicious  than  Tuuais,  he  is  the  |h'i>oii  meant, and  the  i-eason  was  this:  he  came 
into  the  world  on  the  day  of  the  Prophet's  death  ;  he  was  weaned  the  same  day  on 
which  Abu  Bekr  died;  he  was  circumcised  on  the  dav  in  which  Omar  Ihn  al- 
Khatlah  was  assassinated — some  say  that  he  attained  the  age  of  puberty  on  that 
day — he  got  married  on  the  day  in  which  Othmati  was  slain  ;  and  he  became  a 
father  on  the  day  in  which  Ali  Ihn  A  hi  Talib  was  murdered — some  say,  the  dav 
in  which  al-llasan,  tbe  son  of  Ali,  died.  This  was  certainly  a  singular  series  of 
coincidences.  He  was  extremely  tall,  awkward  in  his  movements,  and  squinted. 
He  resided  at  Medina,  but  afterwards  removed  lo  as-Suwaida,  a  [dace  at  the  dis-MJt 
lance  of  two  days'  journey  from  that  city  and  on  the  road  to  Syria  ;  he  continued 
lo  dwell  there  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  A.  H.  92  A.  U.  710-1),  being 
then  eighty-two  years  of  age.  Some  state  that  he  died  at  Medina.  Yakiih  al- 
Hamawi  (.'V;  mentions,  in  his  Mushtarik,  that  Tuwais  the  Mukhannath  was  interred 
at  Sukya  'l-Jazl,  but  he  does  not  indicate  the  situation  of  this  place. — 44  Tutcais." 
says  al-Jauhari,  in  the  Sahdh,  is  the  44  diminutive  of  Tdtcte  peacock  ,  and  is 
44  regularly  formed  after  the  suppression  of  the  reduntanl  letters  in  the  pri- 
44  mitive  word."  Mention  is  made  of  him  by  Abu  Hilal  al-Askari  ..'-'»)  in  his 
work,  the  Kitdb  al-Atcdil. 

(I  The  word  Mukkannath  Mgnifle*  Aermn,»Aro<f«l«,  but  it  bear*  alto  the  meanings  of  fool,  ait  rfftnunat, 
prrion.  impotent,  and  mulitbria  patient.  I  refer  lo  what  Reiske  say*  on  the  subject  in  bis  notes  on  Abil 
l-Keda;  see  AumUi.  torn.  1.  adnot.  hist.  No.  200. 

2  <>  Souravdji  est  lc  merac  qu'lbn  Souraydj.  rhanlcur  et  compositeur  d  un  grand  merite.  II  s'appclail 
Obayd  rt  son  prtnoni  ('tail  Abnu  Yahya.  II  ctail  affranrhi,  on  ne  sail  pas  nu  juste  de  quelle  famillr. 
el  son  p*rc  ctail  Tun.  II  avail  Habitude  d*  sr  voiler  If  visage  lortqu'il  rbanUil,  arin  dr  rather  u  laidcur. 
i>  ful  lui  <|ui  lc  premier  cbauta  a  la  Mrkke  de»  chanson*  arabes  en  s'aceompagnant  liii-niAnie  nvrc  nu  luili 
fail  a  la  manierc  de*  lulh*  persan*.  II  I  tail  n<<  en  retlr  vide  sous  Ir  ealifat  d'Omar  fils  de  khaltah  el  il  rom- 
tuenra  a  rhanter  sous  Olhman.  II  elail  d'abord  simple  ndyth  pleureur  de  inorls,  ou  chanlrur  d'elt'siev 
funebrcsj.  11  abandonna  ensuil*  ee  genre  dans  lequrl  il  avail  trouve  un  egal  en  ton  Clrve  libaridh.  el  sr  li»rn 
evcluiivcmenl  aa  chant  des  autre*  pociirs.  Knlre  autre*  trails  qui  montrent  la  pul*sanre  de  ton  talent,  un  eilr 
<elui-ci:  In  jour  clanl  assis  aupre*  du  jardin  d'lbn  Amir,  au  moment  ou  le  cortege  des  pelerins  deiilail.  il 
se  mil  a  clianler.  Le  cortege  s'arreu  a  linslanl:  le*  pelcrin*  tnontaiem  le»  uu*  sur  le*  autre*  pour  l  apprwhrr 
et  l  enlendre.  II  en  results  line  affreuse  confusion.  Knfin  un  bomrnr  percanl  la  foule.  (lit  a  Ibn  Souraydj: 
Cralns  Dieu  el  lauwe  conlinuer  la  marche.  Ibn  Souraydj  cossa  de  chanter  et  s'en  alia  Au>«ilot  les  pclcrni* 
reprirent  leurs  rang*  et  la  rolonne  »e  remit  en  marche.  Ibn  Soura»dj  mourul  d  eli'phanliasi*  a  la  Mekkr. 
le*  uns  disenl  sous  le  regne  de  llerham  (lis  dAbdclnu'lik.  a  lage  denviron  SSans:  suivant  quclque.  auicur*. 
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»ou»  le  rilifal  de  Soulevman  Ms  d'Abdelmelik.  selon  dautres.  «  U  (in  du  regne  de  Welld  fil*  d'Abdelmelik. 
—(A.  Caussin  de  Perceval.1! 
(3;  His  life  is  given  by  lbn  Khallikan. 

(4)  AbQ  Hilil  al-Hasan  lbn  Abd  Allah  lbn  Sahl  lbn  MihrAn  al-Ask*ri.  a  learned  philologcr,  studied  under 
AbO  Ahmad  al-Askan  (fee  vol.  I.  p  382).  H«  composed  ihe  following  work*:  a  commentary  on  Ihe  Koran, 
in  live  volumes;  ihe  Aicail  [origins):  the  Kitdb  as-Sandatain  book  of  tht  tao  arts',  on  pro.e  and  verse; 
the  Amthal  [proveroai;  a  commentary  on  the  Bamdsa  (iee  Bajji  Khalifa).  He  left  alto  a  Oiirdn  of  pocln. 
In  his  conduct  he  was  most  nemplary.  He  died  subsequently  to  A.H.  400  [A  D.  1009  .-(As-Suyuti  de  Inter- 
pretibus  Corani;  ed.  Meursinge.  Lugd  Bat.  1839..  Hajji  Khalifa  places  his  death  in  398  (A.  D.  1004-S)  - 
See  Kluegcls  Uajji  Khalifa,  torn.  I.  p.  490. 


SAIF  AD-DIN  GHAZI  !T>N  ZINKI. 

Saif  ad-din  (the  word  of  the  faith )  Ghazi,  the  son  of  Imad  ad-din  Zinki  t  o/.  /. 
p.  .">39  ,  the  son  of  Ak  Sunkur  rol.  I.  p.  225  ,  was  sovereign  of  Mosul.  W  e  have 
already  mentioned  that  his  father  Zinki  was  murdered  whilst  besieging  the  castle 
of  .laahar.  Alp  Arslan,  the  son  of  the  Sultan  Mahmud,  and  surnamed  al-Khafaji 
ihe  Seljuk,  was  there  with  him.  On  Zinki's  death,  the  chief  men  of  the  empire 
assembled,  and  with  them  the  vizir  Jamal  ad-din  Muhammad  al-Ispahani,  sur- 
named al-Jawad  'the  generous  ,  and  the  kadi  Kamal  ad-din  Abu  'l-Fadl  Mu- 
hammad as-Shahrozuri,  persons  of  whom  notice  will  be  again  taken  in  an- 
other part  of  this  work.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  tent  of  Alp  Arsliin,  and 
addressed  him  thus :  "  Zinki  was  thy  servant  ghul/lm),  and  we  also  are  thy 
"  servants,  and  all  the  country  is  thine."  By  these  words  they  calmed  the 
general  agitation,  and  the  army  separated  in  two  divisions,  one  of  which 
marched  off  for  Syria,  under  the  orders  of  Nur  ad-din  Mahmud,  son  to  Imad 
ad-din  Zinki  f  1 ; ;  and  the  other,  being  joined  by  the  troops  of  Mosul  and  Diar 
Kahia,  proceeded  with  Alp  Arslan  towards  Mosul.  On  their  arrival  at  Sin- 
jar,  Alp  Arslan  suspected  treason  and  took  to  flight,  but  was  overtaken  by 
a  troop  of  soldiers  and  brought  back.  When  they  arrived  at  Mosul,  presents 
were  distributed  to  them  by  Saif  ad-din  Ghazi,  who  had  been  residing  till  then  at 
Shahio/.ur,  which  place  he  held  as  a  fief  from  the  Seljuk  sultan  Masiid.  We 
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shall  {jive  the  life  of  this  prince.)  As  soon  as  Ghazi  was  established  at  Mosul,  he 
caused  Alp  Arslan  to  be  arrested,  and  sent  him  to  a  fortress  where  he  remained  a 
prisoner.  Having  thus  become  master  of  Mosul,  and  recovered  the  portion  of 
Diar  Bakr  which  had  been  possessed  by  his  father,  he  gave  a  regular  organisa- 
tion to  his  empire.  As  for  his  brother,  Niir  ad-din  Mahmud,  a  prince  of  whom 
we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  speak,  he  obtained  possession  of  Aleppo  and  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Syria,  but  Damascus  at  that  lime  was  in  the  power  of  nei- 
ther. Ghazi  was  animated  with  the  spirit  of  piety  and  virtue;  he  loved  learning 
and  learned  men,  and  he  built  a  college  at  Mosul,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
al-Atika  [the  Old  ).  His  reign  was  but  short,  and  he  expired  on  the  29th  of  the 
latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  544  Nov.  A.  D.  1149),  aged  about  forty  years.  He  was 
interred  in  the  college  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  His  brother,  Kutb  ad-din 
Maudud,  a  prince  whose  life  we  shall  give,  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne. 

[l;  The  life  of  this  MabtnOd  is  (riven  by  Ibn  Kbjtlikia. 


GHAZi  IBN  MAUDUD. 

Sail'  ad-din  (the-  sword  of  the  faith]  Ghazi,  the  son  of  Kutb  ad-din  Maudud  (1 ';, 
the  son  of  Zinki  (see  vol.  I.  page  539),  the  son  of  Ak  Sunkur,  and  sovereign  of 
Mosul,  was  a  brother's  son  of  the  prince  whose  life  has  just  been  given.  He  OHO 
succeeded  to  the  empire  on  the  death  of  his  father  Maudud.  His  son,  San- 
jar  Shah,  ruled  at  Jazira  tibni  Omar.  When  his  father  died  (.4.  H.  565),  the 
intelligence  readied  Niir  ad-din  at  Tall  Bashir,  who  set  out  the  same  night  for 
Mosul.  He  reached  ar-Rakka  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  5(56  i  Sept.- 
Oct.  A.  D.  1170),  and,  having  taken  possession  of  that  city,  he  proceeded  to 
Nasibin  and  occupied  it  towards  the  end  of  the  same  month ;  he  then  reduced 
Sin  jar,  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Rabi,  and  marched  from  thence  towards 
Mosul.  Having  led  his  army  across  the  ford  at  Balad,  a  village  near  Mo- 
sul, he  continued  to  advance,  and  finally  established  his  camp  opposite  the 
vol.  ii  &6 
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city.  INot  wishing  to  reduce  it  by  force,  he  acquainted  Saif  ad-din,  who  was  his 
brother's  son,  with  his  real  intentions,  and,  a  peace  having  been  concluded  bc- 
tween  ihem,  he  made  his  entry  into  Mosul  on  the  13th  of  the  first  Jumada  ( Jan. 
A.I).  1171  having  then  confirmed  the  reigning  sovereign  in  the  possession  of 
l he  throne,  he  received  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  gave  up  Sinjar  to  his  own 
brother,  Imad  ad-din  Zinki,  the  same  prince  of  whom  mention  has  been  already 
made  in  the  life  of  his  grandfather,  Imad  ad-din  Zinki.  On  leaving  Mosul,  he 
relumed  to  Syria,  and  entered  Aleppo  in  the  month  of  Shaaban  of  the  same 
year  April-May).  On  the  death  of  Nur  ad-din,  (the  tultan)  Salah  ad-din  ob- 
tained possession  of  Damascus,  and  afterwards  laid  siege  to  Aleppo.  Saif  ad- 
din  then  sent  an  army  (agairut  him)  under  the  command  of  his  own  brother, 
Izz  ad-din  Masud,  a  prince  whose  life  will  be  found  in  this  work,  and  the  two 
parties  came  to  an  engagement  at  Kurun,  near  Hamat.  The  particulars  of 
this  action  will  be  given  in  our  biography  of  Masud.  Izz  ad-din  Masud  having 
been  defeated,  Saif  ad-din  marched  out  in  prson,  and  the  two  armies  drew 
up  at  Tall  as-Sultan,  a  village  between  Aleppo  and  Hamat.  This  was  on 
Thursday  morning,  the  10th  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  571  (April,  A.  I).  1 176).  Imad 
ad-din  al-lspahaui  states  in  his  work  entitled  al-Bark  as-Shdmi,  as  also  lhn 
Shaddad,  in  his  History  of  Salah  ad-din  (2  >,  that  the  left  wing  of  that  prince's 
army  was  broken  by  MuzaiTar  ad-din,  son  of  Zain  ad-din  (3\  who  commanded 
Saif  ad-din's  right  wing ;  then  Salah  ad-din  charged  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and 
routed  the  army  of  Saif  ad-din,  who  returned  to  Aleppo  and  proceeded  afterwards 
to  Mosul.  The  Muzaffar  ad-din  of  whom  we  have  spoken  was  sovereign  of  Ai  - 
l>ela,  and  his  life  will  he  found  in  this  volume. — Ghazi  continued  in  possession 
of  his  empire,  but,  being  attacked  by  a  chronical  disorder,  he  died  on  Sunday, 
the  3rd  of  Safar,  A.  H.  570  (June,  A.  D.  1 180 /,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years  and 
some  months.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Izz  ad-din  Masud. — The 
malady  which  afflicted  him  was  a  lingering  consumption,  and  he  died  at  the  age 
of  about  thirty  years. 

1)  The  lift-  of  Maudud  .ill  be  found  in  the  third  tolume  or  thi*  work. 
i'2,i  See  Schulicn't  Vila  t>f  ret  gttt*  SalaMni,  p  43. 
(:»  The  lives  of  all  Ihese  peron*       be  found  in  (his  «ork. 
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AL-MALIK  AZ-ZAHIR,  SOVEREIGNS'  OF  ALEPPO. 

Abu  'l-Fath  Ghazi,  surnained  also  Abu  Mansur,  and  entitled  al-Malik  az-Zahir 
the  protesting  prince)  Ghiath  ad-din  (aid  to  the  faith  ,  was  a  son  of  the  Sultan 
Salah  ad-din  Yusuf  Il>n  Aivub,  and  sovereign  of  Aleppo.  The  character  of  this 
prince  procured  him  general  respect;  he  was  resolute,  vigilant,  studious  of  the 
welfare  of  \n>  subjects,  well  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  (contemporary , 
princes,  animated  with  a  lofty  spirit,  skilful  in  the  administration  and  government 
of  the  empire,  diffusing  justice  throughout  the  land,  fond  of  the  learned,  and 
generous  to  poets.  His  father  granted  him  the  kingdom  of  Aleppo  in  the  year 
582  A.  D.  1180-7  ,  on  the  abdication  of  his  (az-Zdhirs)  uncle,  al-Malik  al-Aa- 
dil  1 },  who,  as  is  well  known,  accepted  another  post.  From  amongst  the  curious 
anecdotes  told  of  his  quick  apprehension,  the  following  may  be  cited  .'is  an  exam- 
ple :  Having  taken  his  seat  one  day  to  review  his  troops,  the  (members  of  the  war 
office,  who  were  in  their  places  before  him,  questioned  each  soldier  successively 
as  he  came  up,  and  inscribed  his  name  in  the  register.  One  of  them  In-ing  asked 
what  he  was  called,  kissed  the  ground  in  reply.  None  of  the  clerks  understood 
his  meaning,  and  when  they  repeated  the  question,  al-Malik  az-Zahir,  who 
had  immediately  perceived  the  motive  of  his  conduct,  said  :  "  His  name 
"  is  Ghazi; "  and  this  was  really  the  case:  the  soldier  having  abstained, 
through  respect,  from  pronouncing  a  name  similar  to  that  of  the  sultan.  Nu- «MI 
merous  stories  of  this  kind  are  related  of  him,  but  it  is  needless  to  lengthen  our 
article  by  repeating  them.  He  was  born  at  Cairo,  on  the  I  Tub  of  Ramadan,  A.  H. 
508  May,  A.  I).  1 173),  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  father's  reign  in  Egypt ;  and  he 
died  at  the  castle  of  Aleppo,  on  the  eve  of  the  23rd  of  the  latter  Jornada,  A.  H. 
013  (October,  A.  D.  1216  -  He  was  interred  in  the  caslle,  but  the  Tuwashi 
eunuch  Shihab  ad-din  Toghril,  the  atdbek  (tutor)  of  his  son,  al-Malik  al-Aziz, 
having  founded  a  college  at  the  foot  of  the  castle,  and  erected  in  it  a  funeral  cha- 
pel, caused  the  body  of  az-Zahir  to  be  removed  thither.  It  is  a  singular  coinci- 
dence that  the  very  dav  and  very  month  in  which  he  died  were  the  same  in 
which  he  made  his  entry  into  AlepjK)  as  sovereign  in  the  year  582.  The  poet 
Abu  M-Wafa  Sharaf  ad-din  Rajih  (2)  Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  Abi  'l-Kasim  al-Asadi  al-Hilli 
has  displayed  no  inferior  talent  in  the  following  kmida,  wherein  he  laments 
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al-Malik  az-Zahir's  dealb,  and  celebrates  the  praises  of  bis  two  sons,  tbe  sulian 
Muhammad  al-Malik  al-Aziz  ((he  mujhlij  prince  and  'Ahmad  al-Malik  as-Salib 
[the  virtuous  prince  :,  the  sovereign  of  Ain  Tab  (3, : 

Ask  of  fete,  provided  it  hearken  to  him  that  summons  it,  whom  it  has  clutched  in  its 
beak  and  its  talons?  Reproach  it,  I  implore  thee,  with  the  calamities  it  inflicts,  even 
though  it  turn  away  the  ear  from  him  who  reproaches  it.  May  (iod  protect  me  !  how 
often,  in  my  amazement,  have  1  turned  my  eyes  towards  a  sky  of  glory  of  which  all  the 
stars  have  set !  What  has  happened  to  me?  The  light  of  as-Shahba  [Aleppo]  is,  for  me. 
changed  into  impenetrable  darkness  1  Is  it  then  true  that  the  sacred  person  of  the  war- 
rior {al-Ghdzi},  theassister  [Ghiath],  the  son  of  Yusuf,  has  not  been  respected,  and  (hat 
his  splendid  retinue  is  frustrated  of  his  presence? — Alas!  'tis  too  true!  the  sun  of  our 
eulogiums  is  eclipsed ;  the  heavens  of  glorious  deeds  have  been  rolled  up,  and  the  paths 
of  prosperity  arc  straitened.  Who  can  tell  me  about  that  mountain  {of  ijlary)  ?  did  its 
foundations  sink?  or  did  its  side  yield  to  the  stroke  of  death?  Yes!  that  mountain, 
firm  as  it  was,  has  been  shaken;  and  its  shoulders  have  trembled  before  the  storms  of 
fate.  That  ocean  {of  beneficence),  once  overflow  ing,  and  whose  waves  dashed  to  earth's 
remotest  bounds,  is  now  dried  up  !  Blasted  be  the  hand  of  fate  t  what  a  spiteful  sword 
did  it  wield  against  such  glory !  broken  be  the  blade  of  that  sword !  Though  the  rain- 
drops of  Ghiath  ad-dln's  beneficence  be  now  withheld,  ils  showers  were  once  shed  over 
every  land.  How  can  the  man  who  lived  in  hope  and  now  finds  his  efforts  fruitless — 
how  can  he  feel  pleasure  in  life  after  the  loss  of  Ibn  Yusuf?  His  desires  have  obtained 
no  success ;  his  camels  have  not  halted  in  a  land  of  bounty ;  their  pasture  was  the  par- 
simonious gift  of  a  frowning  year  (4)  and  his  [empty]  saddle-bag  is  dissatisfied  with  its 
owner.  He  is  gone,  the  prince  who  placed  mankind  under  the  shadow  of  his  justice, 
and  secured  them  from  the  treacherous  stings  of  fate  (5).  How  many  haughty  fortresses 
have  been  violated  by  his  sword  !  how  many  the  unprotected  whom  his  squadrons  have 
defended  !  I  now  see  the  throne  of  the  empire  vacant ;  is  there  one  among  you  to  tell 
me  where  is  its  master  ?  If  any  ask  me  wherefore  flow  my  tears,  my  heart  may  give 
him  answer  with  its  sighs.  How  many  wounds  cover  [our]  faithful  hearts,  consumed, 
alas!  with  burning  grief  whilst  the  female  mourners  are  lamenting !  Has  he  yielded  be- 
1WJ»  fore  the  points  of  his  spears  were  broken  ? — before  the  edges  of  his  swords  were  blunted 
in  the  combat  ?  before  his  warriors  recoiled  from  the  shock  of  death  ? — before  his  war- 
horses  were  overwhelmed  by  the  ranks  of  the  foe?  Was  no  vengeance  taken  in  a  day 
of  dreadful  battle,  where  his  steeds  might  be  seen  dashing  through  the  clouds  of  dust? 
0  tbou  who  hast  clothed  me  in  an  ample  robe  of  grief!  would  it  be  right  in  me  to  let 
consolation  strip  it  off?  I  served  thee  faithfully  whilst  the  garden  of  thy  glory  covered 
me  with  its  shade— whilst  the  lake  of  thy  generosity  offered  ils  limpid  draughts.  Thou 
badest  me  draw  near  and  sit  in  a  place  of  honour,  because  I  spoke  thy  praises :  yet  these 
were  exacted  by  thy  virtues  and  could  apply  to  thee  alone.  (But  now,  when  I  seek  thy 
wonted  pretence,)  why  does  the  permission  tarry?  I  who  was  never  of  those  whom  the 
usher  repelled  from  the  palace-door !  On  the  day  we  lost  thee,  the  sun  withheld  his 
light ;  and  yet,  that  day  no  eclipse  obscured  his  disk.  How  could  the  sword  of  thy  reso- 
lution be  thus  blunted  ?  How  could  the  steed  of  generosity  have  stumbled  whilst  thou 
wert  ils  rider.  O  Ghiith !  who  will  shed  kindness  upon  Ihe  orphans,  when  showers 
quench  (6)  no  longer  the  thirsly  year?  Who  will  now  uphold  the  princes  for  whom 
thou  wert  a  protecting  shade  in  every  vicissitude  of  fortune.    O  thou  who  hast  aban- 
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doned  me!  behold  me  now  offer  peace  to  my  enemy;  when  he  injures  me  in  earnest.  I 
must  take  it  as  a  jest.  May  the  grey  (7)  clouds  of  morning  water  thy  grave ;  may  the 
copious  rains  of  evening  descend  upon  it !  Though  the  light  of  thy  flambeau  be  quenched, 
yet  long  did  its  rays  dispel  the  darkness  of  night.  But  now,  in  the  mighty  prince  (8, 
Muhammad,  we  find  what  wc  were  expecting — a  morning  dawn  to  guide  us — a  hero  in 
whom  the  lofty  pride  and  dignity  of  his  fathers  fail  not;  who  subdues  every  adversary. 
But  he  who  had  his  father  for  guide  in  noble  enterprises,  cannot  but  reach  the  object 
of  his  efforts.  And  as-Salih  promotes  the  welfare  of  his  subjects;  he  is  for  them  a 
guardian  whose  salary  shall  not  be  withheld.  To  behold  true  kings,  let  mortals  look 
on  Ahmad  and  Muhammad  ;  all  other  princes  will  then  appear  contemptible.  They 
have  attained  the  goal  of  honour  which  Ghftzi  the  son  of  Yusuf  already  reached,  and 
the  glory  which  he  acquired  did  not  fade  in  their  possession.  Were  it  not  for  them, 
the  horizon  of  the  world  had  been  darkened  from  east  to  west  on  the  death  of  Chftzi. 
Despite  of  Fortune,  their  territories  shall  be  protected  by  lances  the  points  of  w  hich 
bear  death  to  lions.  How  many  misfortunes  whose  first  stroke  was  painful,  and  which 
yet  ended  in  joy !  0  ye  two  propitious  moons  which  have  dispelled  the  darkness  [of 
affliction),  so  that  the  last  of  its  flying  bands  turned  not  back  towards  the  earth !  shall 
thy  father's  slave  and  eulogist  remain  in  Aleppo,  or  must  his  camels  depart  with  their 
burden?  We  have  lost  al-Ghaith;  but  if  you  will,  you  can  assist  a  man  wounded  by 
the  arrows  which  misfortune  aimed  against  him.  I  am  now  as  if  I  had  never  stood 
before  him,  addressing  him  {on  each  iwvtu)  with  loud  congratulations,  whilst  his 
gifts  smiled  in  the  faces  of  my  hopes.  May  you  both  enjoy  the  rank  you  have 
attained,  and  may  you  be  preserved  till  you  reach  the  highest  station  in  an  exalted 
empire ! 

This  kaslda,  so  remarkable  for  its  elegance,  contains  some  passages  born>wed 
from  the  elegy  composed  by  Omiira  tal-Yamani  on  the  death  of  as-Salih  Ibn  Kuz- 
zik,  and  of  which  we  have  already  quoted  a  portion  (t>o7.  /.  p.  059).  It  would  seem 
that  our  poet  had  taken  that  piece  for  his  model;  the  measure  is  certainly  the 
same,  and  although  the  penultimate  letter  in  which  it  rhymes  is  different,  the  trail,  1MKI 
or  final  letter,  is  the  same.  He  must  probably  have  read  Omara's  |>oem  and  com- 
posed his  own  in  imitation  of  it.— On  the  death  of  al-Malik  az-Zahir,  the  su- 
preme authority  and  the  sovereignty  of  Aleppo  devolved  to  his  son,  Abu  'l-.Mu- 
zuffar  Muhammad,  surnamed  al-Malik  al-Aziz  (the  mighty  prince  Ghiath  ad-din 
aid  to  the  faith).  This  prince  was  l>orn  at  Alcp|x>,  on  Thursday  the  5th  of  Zu 
1-Hijja,  A.  II.  010  (April,  A.  D.  1214  ,  and  he  died  in  that  city  on  Wednesday, 
the  4th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  034  (  November,  A.  D.  1230;.  I  was  at  Aleppo 
when  his  death  took  place.  He  was  interred  in  the  castle,  and  his  son,  Abu  I- 
Muzaflar  Yusuf,  surnamed  al-Malik  an-Nasir  the  helping  prince  :  Salah  ad-din  (the 
iccal  of  religion),  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Thus  prince's  kingdom  acquired 
(p-eat  extension,  as  he  obtained  possession  of  a  number  of  towns  in  Mesopotamia 
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after  tlic  defeat  of  the  Khowarezmites,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  641  and 
the  commencement  of  6 'i2  (9).  In  that  campaign  his  army  was  commanded  hy 
al-Malik  al-Mansur,  lord  of  Emessa.  He  then  ohtained  |H>ssession  of  Damascus 
and  the  province  of  Syria,  on  Sunday,  17th  of  the  latter  Rahi,  A.  H.  648  fJulv, 
A.  D.  I  '250).  His  hirth  took  place  in  the  castle  of  Aleppo,  on  the  19th  of  Rama- 
dan, A.  H.  627  August,  A.  D.  1230).  When  the  Tartars  came  against  him  and 
ohtained  possession  of  Syria,  he  went  forth  from  Damascus,  in  the  month  of  Safai , 
A.  H.  058  (Jan.-Feh.,  A.  D.  1260),  and  lost  his  life  near  Maragha,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Adarhaijan,  on  the  23rd  of  Shawwal  (October)  of  that  year:  so,  at  least,  it 
has  l>ecn  staled.  His  history  is  well  known  (10). — His  uncle  Ahmad,  son  of  al- 
Malik  az-Zahir,  loixl  of  A  in  Tab,  and  surnamed  al-Malik  as-Salih  (  the  virtuous 
prince  Salah  ad-din  [treat  of  religion  \  died  at  that  place  in  the  month  of  Shaa- 
ban,  A.  H.  651  (October,  A.  D.  1253).  He  was  born  at  Aleppo,  in  the  month  of 
Safar,  A.  II.  600  (Oct.-Nov.  A.  D.  1203).— Although  al-Aziz  was  younger  than 
his  brother  as-Salih,  they  chose  him  for  sovereign,  because  his  mother,  Saliva 
Khatun,  was  daughter  to  al-Malik  al-Aadil  Ibn  Aiyub;  they  were  decided  in  their 
preference  by  the  fact  of  his  descent  from  such  a  grandfather,  and  of  his  possessing 
such  powerful)  maternal  uncles,  whilst  as-Salih's  mother  was  only  a  concubine. 
— As-Sharaf  (Sharaf  ad-din)  al-Hilli  (nalire  of  Hilla  ,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
|>oets  of  that  time,  died  at  Damascus  on  the  eve  of  the  27th  day  of  Shaahan,  A.  H. 
627  (July,  A.  D.  1230).  He  was  interred  outside  the  city,  near  the  mosque 
of  an-Narenj,  which  edifice  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Musalla  of  the  Festival. 
He  was  born  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  570  November, 
A.  D.  117  4.) 

ill  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

■X  Read  Further  notice  is  taken  of  this  poet  at  Ibe  end  of  the  article. 

[31  Aln  Tab  lies  at  three  days'  journer  to  the  north  or  Aleppo, 
i  t)  Head  *JL».  ^j^. 

(&)  Literally:  Who  secured  them  from  fate  of  which  the  scorpions  crawl. 
0)  Read  an<1-  ,mo  'erses  higher  up.  read  >_i~lf. 

,7)  Read^JI. 

(8;  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  prince's  surname 

(0)  See  Aba  'l-Fedi's  Annals  and  M.  Reinaud's  Extraiti,  page  444. 

(10)  See.  in  the  indei  to  Deguujne's  Bhtaire  gtntralt  del  Bum.  the  name :  lousouf  liiaMT  . 
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Zli  R-RUMMA. 

Abu  'l-Hnrith  Ghailan  Ibn  Okha  llm  Ruhaish  Ibn  Masud  Ibu  Harilha  Ibu 
Amr  Ibn  Rabia  Ibn  Saeda  Ibn  Kaab  Ibn  Auf  Ibn  Rabia  Ibn  Milkan  Ibn  Adi  Ibn 
Abd  Manat  Ibn  Ldd  Ibu  Tabikba  Ibn  al-Yas  Ibn  iModar  Ibn  Nizar  Ibn  Maadd  Ibn 
Adnan,  generally  known  by  tbe  surname  of  Zti  'r-Rumma,  was  a  poet  of  the  firsi 
rank  and  enjoyed  great  celebrity.  It  is  related  that,  as  he  was  reciting  his  verses 
in  the  camel-market,  he  said  to  al-Farazdak,  who  stopped  to  hear  him  :  "  Well, 
"  Abu  Finis !  what  dost  thou  think  of  (hat  which  thou  hast  heard?"  and  that  al- 
Farazdak  replied:  44  What  thou  hast  uttered  is  really  admirable." — 44  Why  then," 
said  the  other,  "  is  my  name  not  mentioned  with  those  of  the  first-rate  poets?" — 
44  Thou  hast  been  prevented  from  attaining  their  eminence,"  answered  al-Faraz- 
dak, "  by  thy  lamentations  over  dunghills,  and  thy  descriptions  of  the  excrements 
44  of  cattle  and  their  pinfolds  (2)."— He  was  one  of  the  celebrated  Arabian  lovers, 
and  his  mistress  Maiya  was  the  daughter  of  Mukatil  Ibn  Talaha  Ibu  Kais  Ibn  Aasim 
a!-Minkari.  This  Kais  Ibn  Aasim  was  the  same  who  went  to  the  prophet  with 
the  deputies  of  the  tribe  of  Tamim;  the  Prophet  received  him  honourably  and 
said  :  44  Thou  art  the  lord  of  the  people  of  the  hair'-fcnlj)  (3j." — But  Abu 
Obaid  4;  al-Bakri  calls  her  Maiya,  the  daughter  of  Aasim  Ibu  Talaha  Ibu  Kais 
Ibn  Aasim. — Zu  r-Rumma  often  extolled  her  beauty  in  his  poems,  and  it  is  to 
this  couple  of  lovers  that  Abu  Tammam  .  vol.  I.  p.  3'i8)  alludes  in  one  of  his 
kasulas,  where  he  says  . 

Maiya's  cottage,  inhabited  by  herself,  with  Ghailan  lurking  about  it,  was  not  more  SO." 
fair,  by  its  hills,  than  the  cottage  of  my  mistress,  though  it  be  now  deserted. 

Ibn  Kutaiba  (vol.  II.  p.  22)  relates  as  follows  in  his  Tabakdt  as-ShwIra  :  "Abu 
14  Dirar  al-Ghanawi  said  (5):  4  I  saw  Maiya  and,  behold!  she  had  with  her 
"  4  children  of  her  own  ! ' — 4  Describe  her ; '  said  I. — »  Her  face  and  cheeks  were 
' 4  4  long,'  said  he,4  her  nose  was  aquiline  and  her  countenance  still  exhibited  traces 
4  4  4  of  beauty!' — 4 Did  she  repeat  to  thee  any  of  Zu  'r-Rununa's  verses?' — 4 She 
44  did."—  For  a  long  time  Maiya  bad  been  hearing  the  verses  of  Zu-Rumma  but 
had  never  vet  seen  him;  she  therefore  vowed  to  sacrifice  a  camel  the  very  dav 
she  casl  her  eyes  upon  him.    But  when  she  did  see  him,  she  found  him  an 
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ugly  swarthy  man,  whilst  she  herself  possessed  great  heauty  :  44  0,  how  ugly!" 
she  exclarncd,  "  how  horrid! "  and  to  this  Zu  '  r-Rumma  replied  by  the  following 
lines  ; 

On  Maiya's  face  is  a  varnish  of  beauty,  but  bo  assured  her  dress  conceals  her  ugli- 
ness. Knowest  thou  not  that  the  taste  of  water  is  bad,  and  yet  its  colour  is  clear  and 
pure?  How  completely  thrown  away  was  that  poetry  so  long  continued  and  which 
ended  in  Maiya's  praise !  but  then  I  could  not  control  my  heart. 

Amongst  the  verses  of  his  which  have  become  quite  popular,  are  the  following 
on  Maiya  . 

The  breeies,  blowing  from  the  quarter  of  Maiya's  people,  agitate  my  heart  with  a 
passion  which  draws  tears  from  my  eyes ;  but  every  soul  loves  the  spot  where  its  mis- 
tress dwells. 

Zu  r-Rumma  celebrated  also  the  charms  of  Kharka,  a  member  of  the  tribe  <>l 
Bakka  6)  Ibn  Aamir  Ibn  Sasaa.  The  cause  of  his  praising  her  beauty  was,  tliat, 
being  on  a  journey,  he  passed  near  some  Bcdwin  Arabs,  and  lo!  Kharka  came 
forth  from  a  tent.  And  he  looked  at  her,  and  she  left  an  impression  on  his  heart. 
He  therefore  tore  his  water-skins  and,  apptoaching  her  that  he  might  taste  of 
her  discourse,  he  said  :  "  I  am  a  man  (mounted)  on  the  back  of  travel,  and  mv 
"  water-skins  have  been  torn;  so  mend  them  for  me." — "  By  Allah!"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  a  very  pretty  occupation  for  me  who  am  the  kharkd."— The  kharkd  is 
a  female  who  is  allowed  to  do  no  work  on  account  of  the  fondness  which  her 
family  l>ear  her.  -  From  that  time  Zu  r-Rumma  extolled  her  beauty  and  called 
her  Kharka,  and  it  is  she  whom  he  means  in  the  following  verses,  which  an* 
extremely  emphatic  : 

Kharka's  two  wa'er-skins,  worn  and  weak  in  the  seams,  which  the  water-carrier 
wishes  to  pour  out,  but  finds  not  therein  a  single  drop  (7),  are  even  more  retentive  of 
their  contents  than  thy  eyes  are  of  their  tears,  as  often  as  thou  thinkesl  of  a  vernal 
cottage  or  of  a  station  where  a  tribe  sojourns. 

Al-Mufaddal  ad-Dubbi  (8)  related  as  follows  :  "  As  I  was  going  on  the  pilgri- 
"  mage  I  stopped  with  a  desert  Arab,  and  he  said  to  me  one  day  :  '  Wouldst 
M  '  thou  like  me  to  show  thee  Kharka,  the  beloved  of  Zu  'r-Rumma?'—  '  If  thou 
"  '  doest  that,'  said  I,  '  thou  wilt  cure  me  f of all  my  pains}.'  We  then  proceeded 
"  together  to  find  her,  and  he  made  me  turn  off  the  road  for  about  a  mile,  till  we 
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"  came  to  some  tents  covered  with  hair-cloth.  He  then  asked  at  a  tent  to  open 
44  for  him  and,  on  its  opening,  there  came  out  to  us  a  female,  tall,  htmdna  and 
44  in  the  force  of  age." — A  fouadna  woman  is  one  greater  in  beauty  than  the 
simple  hasnd,  or  handsome. — 44  I  then  saluted,  and  sat  down,  and  we  conversed 
44  for  a  time,  when  she  said  to  me  :  'Didst  thou  ever  make  the  pilgrimage?' 
41 — *  More  than  once;'  said  I.  —  44  And  what  then  has  hindered  thee  from  visiting 
44  '  me?  dost  thou  not  know  that  I  am  one  of  the  objects  to  he  visited  during  the 
"  4  pilgrimage?' — 4  And  how  is  that?' — 4  Hast  thou  never  heard  what  thy  uncle 
"  4  Zii  r-Rumma  said  : 

'  To  complete  the  pilgrimage,  the  caravan  should  stop  at  Kharka's  [abvde)  whilst 
'  she  is  laying  aside  her  veil.'  " 

Zu  'r-Rumma  compose<l  numerous  eulogiums  on  Bilal  lbn  Ahi  Burda  (see 
pwje  '2  nf  this  vulume  ,  and  it  is  of  him  he  speaks  in  the  following  line  addressed  to 
his  camel  Saidah  : 

When  thou  reachesl  BilAI  the  son  of  Abu  Musa,  the  butcher  may  wield  his  axe  to  tftttt 
disjoint  thy  limbs. 

This  idea  was  taken  by  him  from  a  verse  of  a  poem  addressed  by  as-Sham- 
niakh  (9)  to  Araba  tal-Ausi  (10),  and  in  which  he  says  to  his  camel  : 

When  thou  hast  borne  me  and  my  baggage  to  Araba.  be  thou  choked  with  thy  heart's 
blood ! 

After  him  came  Abu  Nuwas,  who  in  his  poem  on  al-Amin  Muhammad,  the  son 
of  Harun  ar-Rashid,  revealed  the  real  nature  of  the  thought  and  set  it  forth 
clearly,  saying  : 

When  the  camels  bear  us  to  Muhammad,  let  their  backs  be  for  ever  interdicted  to 
riders  ! 

A  learned  man,  whose  name  I  do  not  at  present  recollect,  expressed  himself 
thus,  on  reading  the  verse  of  Abu  Nuwas  :  44  By  Allah!  this  is  the  very  thought 
i4  about  which  the  Arabs  were  always  turning,  but  could  not  hit  it :  as-Shammakh 
14  expressed  it  thus,  and  Zu  'r-Rumma  thus" — here  he  quoted  the  lines  above- 
mentioned — 44  but  none  of  them  set  it  forth  in  its  true  light  except  Abu  Nuwas, 
vol.  ii.  57 
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"  and  he  there  attained  the  height  of  beauty.  The  origin  ol  this  idea  is  to  lie 
"  found  in  the  words  addressed  by  the  Ansarian  female  who  had  been  imprisoned 
"  at  Mekka  and  succeeded  in  making  her  escape  on  a  camel  and  joining  the 
4k  Prophet.  When  she  readied  him,  she  said  :  4  0  messenger  of  God!  I  vowed 
''  that,  if  I  escaped  on  Litis  camel  I  would  sacrifice  it.'  And  the  Prophet  replied: 
44  4  It  is  a  bad  recompense  thou  makest  it.'  The  thought  of  which  we  are 
44  speaking  is  equivalent  tn  the  following  :  4  1  have  no  need  of  travelling  to  any 
"  other  than  thee,  for  thou  bast  satislied  my  wants  and  made  me  rich.'  But 
"  as-Shammakh  premised  to  bis  camel  that  she  should  be  sacrificed,  and  Zu  r- 
14  Rumma  makes  a  similar  vow;  but  Abu  Nuwas  declares  that  the  back  of  his 
4i  shall  never  be  profaned  by  a  rider,  and  be  grant*  rest  to  the  animal  after  the 
"■  fatigues  of  its  travels;  this  is  the  best  expression  of  the  sentiment,  for  he  does 
"  good  lo  the  camel  in  return  for  the  service  which  it  rendered  by  bearing  him 
44  to  the  person  whose  qualities  he  means  to  laud." — 44  Zu  'r-Rummn  bad  three 
14  brothers,  Hisham,  Aufa,  and  Masud;  Aufa  died  first,  and  Zu  '  r-Rumma 
44  followed,  and  Masud  lamented  their  death  in  the  following  lines." — Such  are 
the  words  of  Ibn  Kutaiba,  but  the  author  of  the  Hamdsa  gives  a  dill'crent account 
of  the  verses  in  the  elegiac  section  of  his  work  1 1  : 

The  loss  of  GhailAn  suspended  my  grief  for  Aufa's  death,  although  my  eyes  were 
already  filled  with  tears.  My  later  afflictions  did  not  make  mc  forget  Anfa,  but  a 
wound  on  a  part  already  wounded  is  the  most  painful  of  any. 

These  verses  are  merely  an  extract  from  Masud's  piece.  It  is  to  the  same 
Masud  that  Abu  Tanimam  alludes  in  a  poem  where  he  says  : 

Did  even  Masud  water  their  ruined  dwellings  with  torrents  from  his  eyes,  I  should 
not  be  one  of  Masud's  mtn). 

Speaking  of  this  verse  Abu  'l-Ka>im  al-Aamidi   12   says  in  his  Mtiuiizinu 
14  Masud  was  brother  to  Zu  'r-Rumma,  and  he  used  to  blame  him  for  his  cum- 
"■  pnximj  lamentations  on  ruined  dwellings  in  the  drxert  ;  this  led  Zii  r-Rumnia 
11  to  speak  of  him  in  these  terms  . 

'  —  On  the  evening  when  the  tear-drop  trickled  down  my  check  and  Masud  said  :  Is 
•  it  over  a  [drtrriut  dwelling  that  thou  weepest  when  the  pains  of  love  excite  thy  tears  ".' 
'  and  yet  thou  art  a  man  whom  our  people  consider  as  a  sage.' 
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44  Aim  Tammam  means  lo  say  in  the  verse  before  these),  lhai  if  Masud  aban- 
"  donctl  bis  opinion  and  became  a  weeper  over  ruins,  he  would  nol  be  'one  of 
44  his.  Now  as  Masud  really  held  the  opinion  that  lamenting  over  ruins  ica$ 
44  absurd  \  Abu  Tammam's  threat  of  renouncing  him  is  expressed  with  the  utmost 
44  energy  ;  indeed  it  is  analogous  to  the  following  :  If  Hdtim  tverc  avaricious  or 
44  as-Samul  faithless,  I  should  not  be  one  of  theirs  (13'  ,  and  this  is  certainly  much 
44  more  energic  than  to  say  :  If  the  miser  icere  avaricious,  and  if  the  traitor  were 
44  faithless,  I  should  not  be  one  of  theirs."  Such  is  the  meaning  of  al-Aamidi's  860 
observations,  but  he  expresses  them  in  other  terms.— The  anecdotes  told  of  Zu 

I'-Riimma  aro  very  numerous  but  we  prefer  being  brief.    He  died  A.  H.  11? 

A.  U.  735-6  .    On  the  approach  of  death  he  said  :  44  1  have  attained  the  half 
44  of  old  age;  I  have  reached  my  fortieth  year."    He  then  recited  this  verse  : 

O  thou  who  art  to  take  away  my  soul  when  it  must  appear  for  judgment !    O  par- 
doner of  sins  !  keep  me  far  from  the  fires  of  hell. 

He  was  called  Zfl  r-Rumma  for  having  said  of  a  tenl-|*g  :  44  A  stake  fastened 
44  to  a  piece  of  an  old  rope  rumma  which  had  been  used  as  a  halter  (I  V."  Rumma 
means  a  tront-out  rope,  and  the  same  word,  but  pronounced  rimma,  signifies  a 
mouldering  bow.  Abu  Amr  Ibn  al-Ali  said  v. II.  jj.390  :  "Poetry  finished  with  Zu 
44  '  r-Rumma  and  rajaz  (15)  with  Ruba  Ibn  al-Ajjaj."  It  was  hero  observed  lo 
him  that  Ruba  was  still  living,  on  which  he  answered  :  44  It  is  true,  but  his  talent 
44  for  poetry  is  worn  out  like  his  clothes  and  gone  like  his  faculty  for  lasting,  and 
for  enjoying  sexual  pleasure."  They  then  said  to  him  :  14  And  these,  our  later 
poets  what  thinkest  thou  of  them  ?"  To  which  he  replied  :  44  They  are  palchers 
44  and  botchers,  and  a  burden  lo  all  but  themselves." — He  said  again  :  44  Poetry 
44  hejian  with  Amr  al-Kais  and  ended  with  Zu  'r-Rumma."    It  was  related  bv 

•J  • 

Abu  Amr  Ibn  al-Ala  thai  Jarir  vol.  I.  page  29'*)  said  :  <4  Had  Zu  'r-Rumma  kept 
44  silent  from  the  time  he  recited  his  kastda  which  begins  thus  :  4  Why  flow  those 
44  4  tears  from  thy  eyes?'  he  would  have  lieen  the  greatest  poet  among  men." — 
Abu  Amr  relates  also  that  be  heard  Zu  r-Rumma  say  :  44  When  a  traveller  stops 
44  at  our  tent,  we  ask  him  which  he  prefers,  new  milk  or  buttermilk?  and  if  he 
44  answers  :  4  Buttermilk; '  we  say  :  4  Whose  slave  art  thou?'  but  if  he  answers 
4  4  4  New  milk  ;*  W  e  say  :  4  Who  art  thou?'— Zu  r-Rumma's  verses,"  said  Abu 
Amr,  44  are  like  the  sugar-plums  scattered  at  a  marriage  feast;  they  disappear 
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"  quickly;  or  they  arc  arc  like  the  dung  or  gazelles;  at  first,  il  has  an  odour  but 
44  it  soon  becomes  mere  dung."  We  shall  now  close  our  observations  by  the 
summary  remark  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  among  the  poets  of 
his  age,  and  one  of  the  most  able  versifiers  of  his  time. — Muhammad  Ibn  Jaafar 
Ibn  Sahl  al-Kharaiti  (16  stales,  in  his  llildl  al-Kitliib  (distractions  for  the  heart 
that  Muhammad  Ibn  Salama  ad-Duhbi  (17)  related  as  follows:  "1  made  the 
44  pilgrimage, and,  on  my  return,  I  went  towards  a  certain  watering-place;  and  I 
"  saw  a  house  ai  a  distance  from  the  road.  1  then  hailed  in  the  court  of  it  and 
"  said  :  4  May  1  get  down?'  And  the  lady  of  the  house  answered  :  4  Get  down.' 
"  —'May  I  go  in  ?  '  said  I ;  and  she  replied  :  4  Come  in.'  And  lo  !  there  was  a 
44  maiden  fairer  than  the  sun,  and  I  sat  down  to  converse  with  her,  and  (words 
44  like)  pearls  were  scattered  from  her  lips.  Whilst  we  were  thus  engaged,  an 
44  old  woman,  with  a  coarse  cloak  wrapped  round  her  loins  and  another  thrown 
44  over  her  shoulder,  came  in  from  [another  apartment,  and  said  :  4  0  Abd  Allah 
44  4  (servant  of  God)\  '  why  sittcst  thou  here  with  this  gazelle  of  Najd  (18),  from 
4  4  4  whose  toils  thou  canst  not  escape,  and  whose  possession  thou  canst  not  hope 
44  4  for?'  On  this  the  maiden  said  to  her  :  4  Dear  grandmother,  let  him  beguile 
44  his  feelings  to  the  degree  which  Zii  'r-Rumma  describes,  where  he  says  : 

"  And  though  thou  beguilcst  my  hopes,  and  that  but  for  a  short  hour,  vet  that  short 
"hour  will  suffice  me!" 

44  I  passed  my  day  thus,  and  when  I  retired,  my  heart  was  inflamed  with 
44  love  (10y 


ll)  The  autograph  has  jj^j. 

(2.1  Al-Faraidak's  observation  will  be  perfectly  compreben*ible  to  any  person  who  has  read  the  opening  linn 
of  an  Arabic  katUta  composed  in  the  first  apes  of  that  literature.    See  the  Introduction  lo  vol  1.  p.  n\iv, 
(3,  The  people  of  (he  hair-tent,,  the  Bcdwln  Arabs. 
(4  Head  See  vol  I.  p.  319. 

(B)  It  is  chronologically  impossible  thai  this  conver<jtioii  could  have  taken  place  between  Aho  Dirarand  Ibn 
Kutaiba.  The  latter  must  be  supposed  to  speak  here,  not  In  hi*  own  name,  but  in  that  of  the  person  who 
related  to  him  the  anecdote. 

fi\  Bakkt  was  the  surname  of  Rabla  Ibn  Aamir.  I  hare  sinre  discovered  the  origin  of  this  surname  in 
al-Maidani,  and  it  is  really,  as  Ibn  Kballikin  states  (to/,  f.  page  .14(1),  too  improper  to  be  mentioned.  See 
Freytag's  Meidani,  vol.  I.  p.  404,  No  176. 

(7)  Literally :  Wbich  the  water-carrier  pour*  out,  but  is  not  welted. 
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(8;  This  philologer  a  noticed  by  Ibn  Khallikan. 

;9  Chammakh  fils  de  Dhirir,  de  U  Iribu  de  Dhobyan,  est  un  po*le  qui  a  vecu  dans  le  paganisme  el  I'isla- 
raUmc.  Son  veritable  nom  <tait  M4kal  Jin*.  II  est  un  de  ceu\  qui  onl  satiris*  leur  proprc  tribu  el  leurs 
holes.  U  eicellait  a  faire  la  description  des  ancs.  Le  callfe  Wrltd  fils  d'Abd  el-MClik  disait  a  re  sujel :  Cham- 
makh connalt  et  depelnt  si  Men  les  sues  qu'il  taut  crulre  qu'il  cn  rompic  quelqu'un  parmi  ses  ancelres.- 
A.  0.  de  Perceval. 

1 10)  Araba  lal-Ausi  was  probably  one  of  the  Prophet's  companions. 

(11)  The  author  of  the  HamAsa  says  that  this  elegy  was  made  on  the  deaths  of  Za  r-Rumma  and  Anfa  Ibn 
Dalham,  a  different  person  from  Zu  'r-Rumma's  brother.    See  Ham&ta,  page  p"]A,  where  (he  piece  is  given 

!1J)  See  vol.  I.  page  348. 

il3)  Halim's  name  was  proverbial  for  the  generosity  of  his  conduct,  and  the  fidelity  or  as-Samol  was  not  lr«s 
celebrated.    See  Rasmussen's  ^ddifamenM.  page  14. 
(14)  The  surname  Zu  'r-Rumma  means  old-rope  man. 
,'15;  See  vol.  I.  page  528. 
(18'  See  vol.1,  p.323.  note  (5). 
117)  His  life  will  be  round  in  this  work 

1.18)  The  province  Najd,  in  Arabia,  was  the  Arcadia  of  the  Arabic  poets. 

,19;  Literally:  In  my  heart  were  as  if  live  coals  of  gktuia  wood,  owing  lo  my  love  for  her.— The  charcoal 
of  the  ghada  tree  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets  as  retaining  its  fire  a  great  length  of  time. 


FAT1K  AL-MAJNO. 

The  emir  Abu  Shuja  Fatik  the  Great,  surnamed  al-Majnun,  was  a  Greek  by 
birth.  He,  his  brother  and  his  sister  had  been  carried  off  captives  from  a 
place  near  the  castle  called  Zu  '1-Kclaa,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  learned  writing  in 
Palestine,  and  was  one  of  those  slaves  whom  al-lkhshid  took  away  from  Kamla 
against  the  will  of  their  masters  and  without  even  paying  their  value.  His 
former  master  then  declared  him  free,  and  from  thai  time  he  continued  to  live 
a  freeman  among  the  maml&ki  belonging  to  the  Ikhshid  family.  He  was  distin-tf67 
guished  for  his  generosity,  lofty  spirit,  and  daring  courage,  and  this  quality  pro- 
cured him  the  surname  of  al-Majntin  the  madman  .  During  the  life  of  al-lkh- 
shid, he  and  Kafur  were  both  in  his  service,  but,  when  he  died,  leaving  a  son  to 
the  care  of  Kafur,  Fatik  refused  to  remain  in  Old  Cairo,  lest  he  should  be  obliged 
to  give  the  precedence  to  his  former  comrade  and  ride  in  his  suite.    He  there- 
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fore  retired  to  his  lief,  which  consisted  of  al-Faiyu.m  and  its  territory,  and  he  there 
look  up  his  residence, although  the  air  and  the  water  of  that  province  were  noxious 
in  their  qualities  and  prejudicial  to  the  constitution.  Kafur  stood  in  dread  of  him, 
and  treated  him  with  high  respect  whilst  he  dissimulated  his  real  feelings.  Fatik's 
indisposition  continuing  to  increase,  he  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  Old  Cairo  for  me- 
dical assistance,  and  he  arrived  there  whilst  al-Mutanahhi  was  living  as  a  guesi 
with  Kafur.  The  poet  had  often  heard  of  Fatik's  generous  character  and  undaunted 
courage,  hut  dared  not  now  wait  upon  him  lest  he  should  offend  Kafur;  as  for  Fa- 
tik,  he  inquired  after  him  regularly  and  sent  him  polite  letters.  They  met  at  length 
l»y  accident  in  the  desert  'outside  the  city),  and  had  a  long  conversation.  When  Fa- 
tik  returned  to  his  house,  he  immediately  sent  to  al-Mutanahhi  a  present  to  the 
value  of  one  thousand  dinars,  and  this  he  followed  up  by  others.  The  poet  then 
ohlaincd  permission  from  Kafur  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  his  benefactor,  and, 
on  the  11th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.H.  «'M8  (  August,  A.  D.  flf>9)  he  pronounced 
the  eulogium  of  Fatik  in  the  celebrated  and  splendid  kfitida  which  hegins  thus  . 

As  thou  ,0  port)  hast  neither  steeds  nor  wealth  to  offer,  let  eloquence  aid  thee,  since 
fortune  aids  thee  not. 

It  is  the  same  poem  which  contains  this  admirable  verse  : 

Glory  belong*  only]  to  Ihe  likt  of  Fatik!  nay,  "  th(  likeof  weakens  the  idea;— to  ihr 
likt  of  the  sun,  then,  it  belongs ;  but  where  has  the  sun  its  like  ? 

Fatik  died  at  Old  Cairo  on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  the  I  lib  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  3:»0 
i  November,  A.  D.  9G1),  and  al-Mutanabhi,  who  had  left  Egypt  some  time  before, 
lamented  his  death  in  the  kasida  which  hegins  thus  : 

(irief  troubles  the  mind  and  resignation  calms  it;  thus,  between  them  both,  imy 
tears  are  rebellious  and  obedient. 

In  this  poem  we  lind  the  following  elegant  thoughts  : 

I  am  weak  on  quitting  my  friends,  but  if  my  soul  hears  of  death  and  battle,  I  am 
strong.  I  am  increased  in  force  by  the  wrath  of  the  foe;  but  if  a  friend  even  hint  a 
reproach,  I  tremble  with  sorrow.  The  stream  of  life  is  limpid  for  the  fool;  for  him 
who  thinks  not  of  the  past  and  of  the  future;  for  him  who  is  blind  to  inevitable  fate, 
and,  in  the  pursuit  of  vanity,  yields  to  the  delusions  of  hope.  Where  is  he  who  built 
the  pyramids?  what  was  his  people?  what,  his  life?  his  death?  Monuments  remain  for 
a  time  after  their  founders ;  then  ruin  strikes  them  and  they  follow  ithm  to  oblivion  . 
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The  whole  elegy  is  of  singular  beauty  I).  When  al-Mutanabbi  left  Haghdad, 
he  comjiosed  a  poem  in  which  he  described  his  journey  from  Egypt  and  deplored 
the  loss  of  Fatik.  This  piece,  which  was  rec  ited  hy  him  on  Tuesday,  (he  9th  ol 
Shaaban,  A.  H.  352  (September,  A.  I).  «M3),  begins  thus  : 

How  long  must  we  travel  as  the  stars  do,  through  the  darkness;  ihr  untirurint  *f«r* 
which  travel  not  with  the  feel  of  camels  or  with  those  of  men  ? 


The  following  are  the  lines  in  which  he  mentions  Fatik  : 


Egypt  has  no  other  Fatik  whom  we  may  visit;  he  has  left  no  successor  amongst  men. 
He  whom  the  living  could  not  equal  in  virtues  is  now  on  an  equal  with  the  dead  in 
the  dust  of  the  tomb.  I  have  lost  him,  and  I  seem  to  be  journeying  in  searrh  of 
but  the  world  only  offers  me  a  void. 


I)  See  it  in  M.  Grangcn-l  de  Lagrange'.  Anthologi,  Arab,. 


AL-FATH  I  UN  KHAKAN. 


Abu  Sasr  al-Fath  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  Ohaid  Allah  Ihn  Khakan  Ihn  Ahd  Allah 
al-Kaisi  (member  of  the  tribe  of  Kaix  al-Ishbili  {native  of  Seville)  was  the  author 
of  the  Koldid  al-Ikiydn  collars  of  gold)  and  of  other  works.  In  the  Kaldid  he 
has  united  [a  series  of  notices  on;  a  great  number  of  Moorish  poets,  and  he  em- 
ploys, in  each  of  these  articles,  a  highly  elegant  style  and  the  most  refined  allu- 
sions. He  is  also  the  author  of  the  work  called  Matmah  al-Anfux  ira  Matron 
at-Tmlimn*  /?  Mulah  Ahl  il-Andalus  the  aspiring-point  far  *oul*  atul  open  field  for 
familiarity,  containing  elegant  anecdotes  of  Spaniards).  He  gave  three  editions  of 
this  treatise,  a  large  one,  a  medium,  and  a  compendium  ;  it  contains  much  infor- 
mation, but  is  rarely  to  1h>  found  in  our  countries  (the  East  .  In  these  works 
the  great  genius  and  extraordinary  accomplishments  of  the  author  are  eminently 
conspicuous.  He  was  a  great  traveller,  and  seldom  staid  long  in  one  place.  He 
died  a  violent  death,  A.H.  535  i  A.D.  1 140-1),  in  the  funduk  (or  cararan-serai  n| 
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Morocco.— The  hdfiz  Ibn  Dihya  'vol.  II.  p.  384  says,  in  liis  work  entitled  al-Mut- 
rib  ft  Ashadr  Ahl  il-Mughrib  the  amusing  book,  treating  of  the  poetry  of  the  Western 
Arabs  :  "  I  met  a  number  of  his  disciples,  and  they  spoke  to  me  of  his  works 
"  and  astonishing  talents  ;  in  his  conduct  he  was  a  libertine,  but  in  his  written 
"  compositions  he  displayed  a  style  which  might  be  called  lawful  magic  and 
"  limpid  water.  He  was  murdered  in  the  fundtik  where  he  resided,  in  the 
"  capital  of  Morocco,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  year  529  (Oct.-Nov. 
"  A.  D.  1 13  V.  The  person  who  abetted  this  crime  was  the  Emir  of  the  Mos- 
«  lims  himself,  Abu  1-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Yusuf  Ibn  Tashifin."  This  Emir  of  the 
Moxlim*  was  the  brother  of  Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ibn  Yusuf  Ibn  Tashifin,  him 
for  whom  Abu  Nasi-  had  composed  his  h'aldid  al-Ikiydn,  as  it  ap[>ears  from  his 
own  statement  in  the  preface  of  the  work  (I). 

'1;  for  further  information  respecting  Ibn  Khiktn  and  hit  productions,  see  M.  Weyer's  Specimen  criticum 
tzhibeni  loeot  Ibn  Kharanit  da  Ibn  Ztidouna,  and  lh«  first  volume  of  bit  Oritntalia.  I  feel  myself  bound 
to  say  that  the  Kaldid  af-llciyrtn  it  a  work  as  barren  in  facts  as  it  is  brilliant  in  tlyle. 


FIT  VAN  AS-SHAGHIRI. 

Fityan  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Fityan  Ibn  Thumal,  surnamcd  as-Shihab  (i.  e.  Shthdb  ad- 
diti,  flambeau  of  the  faith],  was  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Asad,  a  follower  of  the 
Haniflte  doctrines  and  a  native  of  Damascus.  He  bore  the  designation  of  as- 
Shaghuri  al-Muallam  [the  preceptor',  and  he  acquired  distinction  by  his  abilities 
and  by  his  talent  for  poetry.  He  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  different  princes, 
and  their  praises  were  celebrated  by  him  whilst  he  instructed  their  children. 
The  diicdn,  or  collection,  of  his  poems  contains  a  number  of  fine  passages,  and, 
as  he  dwelt  for  a  lime  at  az-Zal>adani,  he  made  it  the  subject  of  some  charming 
pieces.  One  of  these,  which  we  here  give  and  in  which  he  has  reached  the 
acme  of  perfection  (1 ),  is  on  the  Garden  of  az-Zabadani,  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  offering  a  delightful  sight  in  spring  for  the  variety  of  its  flowers,  bui, 
in  winter,  covered  with  snow: 
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Ranun  (January )  has  congealed  the  wine  in  every  cup,  and  even  extinguished  the 
embers  which  were  lighted  in  the  brasier  {kMn\.  O  Garden  of  az-Zabadani !  thou 
displayest  a  handsome  face  even  when  the  face  of  the  weather  is  contracted  with,  frowns. 
The  snow  which  covers  thee  is  like  cotton  ;  the  clouds  shake  it  out,  the  air  cleans  it, 
and  the  rainbow  is  the  bow  (21. 

Happening,  when  an  old  man,  to  lake  a  bath,  and  finding  the  water  very  hot, 
he  said  : 

1  think  your  water  is  as  hot  as  hell,  and  I  suffer  from  it  pains  and  smarting.  I  remem-  iMM) 
ber  seeing  you  scald  kids,  but  what  makes  you  now  scald  old  goats? 

I  have  since  found,  in  the  kharida,  a  piece  of  five  verses,  containing  the  same 
idea ;  they  are  inserted  in  a  biographical  notice  on  the  kdlib  Saad  Ihn  Ibrahim 
as-Shaibani  al-Asardi  :  a  native  of  Atdrd  in  Mesopotamia  ,  and  sumamed  al-Majd 
i.  e.  Majd  ad-din,  or  glory  of  religion  .  Speaking  of  these  lines,  I  mad  ad-din 
al-lspahaui,  the  author  of  ihe  Kharida,  says:  "  They  were  recited  to  me  by 
"  Saad  himself  to  exemplify  what  could  be  said  in  dispraise  of  a  bath,  but  he 
41  did  not  give  them  as  his  own."    The  fifth  verse  is  as  follows  : 

It  was  a  well-known  custom  to  scald  kids,  but  what  has  induced  you  to  scald  old 
goats? 

Imad  ad-din  continues  :  "He  (Saad)  was  still  alive  on  the  6th  of  the  latter  Rabi, 
"  in  the  year  587  (A.  D.  1191)  and  serving  with  the  victorious  army  outside 
Acre  1 3  I  warn  the  reader  not  to  take  the  verse  for  Fityan's  ;  he  has  merely 
inserted  it  amongst  his  own—  Fityan  was  attached  to  the  service  of  the  emir 
IS'iir  ed-din  Maudud  lbn  al-Mubarak,  the  resident  agent  (4)  at  Damascus  and 
brother  of  Izz  ad-din  Farrukh  Shah,  the  son  of  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din's  brother 
by  the  mother's  side.  He  was  employed  to  teach  Maudud's  children  writing,  and 
this  induced  lbn  Onain  to  address  him  the  following  lines  : 

O  thou  who  art  wrongly  sumamed  as-ShihAb  (5),  for  thy  darkness  would  infect  even 
the  shooting  stars  in  the  heavens !  be  not  too  proud  of  thy  place  in  Maudud's  empire, 
even  though  thou  thinke«t  to  hold  it  in  firm  possession.  If  thou  utterest  a  single  bark 
therein,  thou  wilt  have  to  twist  thy  tail  about  thy  nose  (6). 

This  last  verse  is  borrowed  from  a  passage  in  the  Hamdsa  7  . —  lbn  Onain  and 
as-Shaghuri  were  in  correspondence,  and  some  raillery  passed  between  them, 
vol.  ii.  58 
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loo  long  to  be  related.— As-Shaghuri  was  born  at  Banyas,  somewhat  later  than 
A.  H.  530  (A.  D.1 135-6).— In  one  of  his  pieces  he  says  ■ 

Why  should  I  be  active  and  stirring,  since  tranquillity  is  happiness?  Yot  I  do  not 
disapprove  the  search  of  fortune ;  but  I  see  the  worthless  wretch  placed  by  his  vices 
above  the  honest  man  whose  advancement  is  impeded  by  his  virtues. 

He  left  a  second  diudn  of  verses,  a  small  collection,  and  consisting  exclusively 
of  couplets.  I  saw  a  copy  of  it  at  Damascus  and  extracted  from  it  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  rose  in  thy  cheek  is  brilliant  and  blooming;  the  magic  in  thy  eyes  is  complete 
and  copious;  the  loyer  who  adores  thee  is  absent-minded  and  sleeps  not;  he  hopes 
and  fears,  complains  and  is  grateful  (8). 

He  died  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  61 5( April,  A.  I). 
1 21 8),  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  outside  the  Lesser  Gate  (al-B&b  as-Saghir. 
at  Damascus). —  Shdg&ri  means  belonging  to  as-Shdg&r,  a  habitation  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Damascus.— A z-Zabad&ni  is  a  village  l>etween  Damascus  and  Baalbek, 
abounding  with  trees  and  well  watered  ;  1  saw  it  re|>catedly  and  consider  it  a 
most  beautiful  and  delightful  spot. 

(I)  He  meant  perfection  of  style  to  mil  the  uite  of  that  age.    The  piece  is  a  mere  tissue  of  quibbles 

\%  This  U  an  allusion  to  the  mode  then  employed  of  cleaning  cotton  In  modern  times  the  operation  i» 
performed  by  a  machine  railed  a  gin. 

(31  I  mid  ad-dln  means  the  arm;  commanded  by  Salah  ad-dln,  which  endeavoured,  vainly  however,  lo  pre- 
vent the  Crusaders  under  Richard  f,«ur  de  Lion  from  besieging  and  rapturing  the  rity  of  Acre 

(4;  Jteawfswf  agmt,  or  SkoHna;  see  vol.  I.  page  171.  note  (4>. 

(8)  This  vord  signifies  properly  sAoori'ng  star. 

(61  In  English  we  should  say:  Tbou  will  have  In  clap  thy  tai(  between  thy  leg». 
(7  See  Hamdta.  page  ~,AV. 

(»!  In  the  original  Arabic  these  verses  are  turned  most  ingeniously. 
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AL-FADL  IBN  YAHYA  AL-BARMAKI. 

Abu  l-Abbas  al-Fadl  was  the  son  of  Yahya  Ibn  Khalid  Ibn  Barmak  or  Brrmek 
al-Baimaki  (the  Barmekide'.  He  surpassed  in  generosity  all  the  members  of  the 
family,  beneficent  as  they  were,  nay  even  his  brother  Jaafar  (vol. I.  p.  301)  who, 
however,  was  his  superior  as  a  lcttcr-writtcr  and  a  kdtib.  Al-Fadl  acted  as  vizir 
to  Harun  ar-Rashid  previously  to  his  brother  Jaafar's  appointment,  and  the 
khalif,  who  wished  to  confer  that  post  on  the  latter,  said  to  their  father  Yahya : 
44  Dear  father ;"— for  he  used  to  call  him  father—"  1  wish  to  transport  to  Jaafar  870 
the  signet  which  is  now  held  by  my  brother  al-Fadl."— He  used  to  call  al-Fadl 
his  brother,  because  they  were  born  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  his  mother 
al-Khaizuran  had  given  the  breast  to  al-Fadl  whilst  al-Fadl's  mother,  Zubaida, 
who  was  a  mulatto  girl  from  Medina,  had  given  hers  to  ar-Rashid.  They  were 
therefore  foster-brothers  (1).  Alluding  to  this  circumstance,  Marwan  Ibn  Abi 
Hafsa  said  in  a  culogium  on  al-Fadl  : 

A  single  advantage  is  quite  sufficient  for  thy  glory ;  the  noblest  of  free  women  nou- 
rished thee  and  the  khalif  with  the  same  breast.  Thou  art  an  honour  to  Yahya  in 
every  solemn  assembly,  as  Yahya  is  an  honour  to  Khalid. 

Ar-Rashid  then  said  to  Yahya  :  "  1  am  ashamed  to  write  that  order  to  al-Fadl; 
4  do  it  for  me."  Yahya  in  consequence  wrote  these  words  to  his  son  al-Fadl  : 
44  The  Commander  of  the  faithful  has  ordered  that  the  signet  should  be  passed 
44  from  thy  right  hand  to  thy  left."  In  reply  to  this,  al-Fadl  wrote  as  follows : 
44  I  have  heard  the  Commander  of  the  faithful's  words  respecting  my  brother, 
44  and  I  obey  them.  No  favour  is  lost  for  me  which  goes  from  me  to  Jaafar,  and 
44  no  rank  has  been  taken  from  me  when  he  receives  it."  On  hearing  this 
answer,  Jaafar  exclaimed:  44  What  an  admirable  being  is  my  brother!  how  noble 
44  his  soul!  how  clearly  the  marks  of  his  excellence  appear!  how  great  the  gift  of 
44  intelligence  he  possesses!  how  vast  his  abilities  in  the  just  expressing  of  his 
44  thoughts  (2)!  "—Ar-Rashid  confided  his  son  Muhammad  (al-Amtn)  to  the  special 
care  of  al-Fadl,  and  his  other  son,  akMamun,  to  that  of  Jaafar.  Al-Fadl  being 
afterwards  entrusted  by  him  with  the  administration  of  Khorasan,  piweeded  to 
that  province  and  remained  in  it  for  some  time.    Ar-Rashid  then  received  a  letter 
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from  the  post-master  (3)  of  Khorasan,  stating  thai  al-Fadl  Ibn  Yahya  was  so  much 
occupied  with  hunting  and  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures  that  he  neglected  the  affairs 
of  the  people.  Having  perused  the  contents  of  this  dispatch,  he  handed  it  to 
Yahya,  who  was  sitting  in  his  presence  (to  transact  butinm},  and  said  :  "  Dear 
44  father;  read  that  letter  and  write  to  al-Fadl  what  may  turn  him  from  those 
44  courses."  Yahya  then  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  letter  :  "  God  keep  thee,  my 
"  dear  son,  and  grant  thee  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life!  the  Commander  of  the 
44  faithful  has  learned  with  displeasure  that  thy  passion  for  hunting  and  thy 
44  continual  parties  of  pleasure  make  thee  neglect  the  affairs  of  the  people. 
44  Return  to  a  conduct  more  becoming  to  thee;  for  he  who  returns  to  what  is 
44  becoming  or  to  what  is  dishonourable  becomes  publicly  known  by  that  line 
44  which  he  adopts.  Adieu!"  At  the  foot  of  the  letter  he  inscribed  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

Pass  the  day  in  tbe  pursuit  of  honours  and  bear  with  patience  the  absence  of  thy  bo- 
loved.  But  when  the  darkness  approaches  and  veils  our  vices,  pass  the  night  to  thy 
satisfaction,  for  night  is  the  clever  man's  day.  How  many  the  men  whom  you  think 
devotees,  that  play  strange  pranks  in  the  face  of  the  night  1  It  lets  down  the  veils  of 
darkness  around  them,  and  they  spend  their  hours  in  pastime  and  enjoyments  till 
morning.  The  fool  exposes  his  pleasures  to  public  gaxe,  and  all  his  watchful  foes  de- 
nounce the  scandal 

Ar-Rashid,  who  was  looking  on  whilst  Yahya  wrote  this  letter,  exclaimed 
when  it  was  finished  :  44  Father,  thou  hast  hit  the  mark!"  From  the  moment 
al-Fadl  received  it,  he  passed  all  his  days  in  the  mosque,  till  he  was  removed  from 
his  post.— One  of  his  deeds  is  thus  related  :  When  the  government  of  Khorasan 
was  conferred  on  him,  he  entered  the  city  of  Balkh,  which  was  the  native  place 
of  the  family  and  contained  the  fire-temple  called  an-Nubehar.  The  Magians 
adored  this  element,  and  his  ancestor  Barmek  had  been  the  servant  (or  print  of 
that  temple  (4).  Al-Fadl  now  wished  to  destroy  the  edifice,  but  the  solidity  of  its 
construction  resisting  his  efforts;  he  could  succeed  in  ruining  a  portion  of  it  only, 
aud  therein  he  built  a  mosque. — Al-Jihshiari  (5)  mentions,  in  his  History  of  the 
Vizirs,  that,  in  the  year  I7G  (A.  D.  792-3),  ar-Rashid  conferred  on  Jaafar  Ibn 
Yahya  the  government  of  all  the  western  provinces,  from  al-Anbar  to  Ifrikiya, 
and  invested  al-Fadl  with  the  administration  of  all  the  eastern  provinces  from 
Sharwan  (6)  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  country  of  the  Turks.  Jaafar  fixed 
his  residence  in  Egypt  and  appointed  deputies  to  govern  the  provinces  placed 
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under  his  care,  and,  in  the  year  1 78,  al  Fadl  proceeded  to  his  post.  On  arriving 
in  Khorasan,  he  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  injustice,  founded  mosques,  con- 
structed cisterns,  erected  ribdti  (7),  burned  the  registers  of  the  arreared  taxes, 
increased  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and,  in  the  following  year,  spent  ten  mil- 
lions (8)  of  dirhems  on  the  military  leaders,  the  kdtibt,  and  the  persons  who 
went  to  visit  him.  Having  appointed  deputies  to  administer  the  provinces, 
he  returned  to  Irak  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  and  was  received  with 
the  highest  honours  by  ar-Rashid  and  the  assembled  people.  This  prince 
even  commanded  the  poet*  and  the  khattbi  to  extol  the  merits  of  al-Fadl,  so  that 
his  eulogists  increased  manifold.  Amongst  the  number  was  Ishak  Ibn  Ibrahim 
al-Mausili  (vol.  1.  p.  183),  who  composed  a  piece  containing  these  verses  : 

Were  I  known  to  excellence  {fadl),  to  Fadl  the  son  of  Yahya,  he  would  assist  me  in 
my  adversity.  He  is  truly  a  man ;  illustrious  by  his  deeds  and  fortunate  in  his  under- 
takings, he  risks  all  to  purchase  glory. 

Abu  1-Haul  al-Hiinyari  made  a  satire  on  at-Fadl,  but  afterwards  went  to  ask 
him  a  favour.  Al-Fadl  then  said  to  him  :  44  Shame  on  thee !  with  what  sort  of  a 
M  face  canst  thou  come  into  my  presence?" — "With  the  same,"  replied  the  other, 
"  with  which  1  shall  appear  before  Almighty  God,  and  certainly  I  have  committed 
11  worse  faults  against  him  than  against  thee."  On  hearing  this,  al-Fadl  laughed 
and  made  him  a  present. — One  of  his  sayings  was  :  44  The  joy  of  him  who  is  pro- 
44  mised  a  favour  is  not  equal  to  mine  in  granting  one."  A  person  having  observed 
to  him  one  day  that  his  generous  character  would  be  perfect  were  he  not  so  abrupt 
in  his  manner,  he  made  this  reply  :  "  I  learned  generosity  and  abruptness  of 
"  manner  from  Omara  Ibn  Hamza  (9)."  Being  then  asked  on  what  occasion,  he 
related  as  follows  :  44  My  father  was  administering  the  revenue  in  a  province  of 
"  Persia,  when  he  lost  an  immense  sum  by  a  bankruptcy.  Being  then  carried  a 
44  prisoner  to  Baghdad,  he  was  called  upon  to  account  for  the  money  at  it  belonged 
44  to  the  stale),  and  had  to  deliver  up  all  his  personal  property.  Three  millions  of 
44  dirhems,  which  still  remained  due,  were  urgently  required,  and,  as  he  could  de- 
44  vise  no  means  to  procure  them,  he  remained  in  utter  despair.  There  was  only 
44  one  man,  as  he  knew,  capable  of  assisting  him,  but  that  was  Omara  Ibn  Hamza, 
44  and  a  profound  enmity  subsisted  between  them.  He  at  length  said  to  me  one 
44  day,  and  I  was  then  a  boy  :  4  Go  to  Omara  and  make  him  my  salutations :  then 
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"  4  inform  him  of  the  misery  to  which  I  am  reduced,  and  request  of  him  this 
"  '  sum  as  a  loan  till  such  time  as  God  may  enable  me  to  repay  it!' — '  Thou 
"  4  knowest,'  said  I,  'your  mutual  feelings  towards  each  other;  why  then 
44  '  should  1  go  on  such  a  message  to  thy  enemy.  I  am  certain  that  if  he  were 
44  '  ahle  to  hring  thee  to  ruin,  he  would  do  it! '-'Thou  must  go  to  him  ; ' 
44  said  my  father,  'God  may  subdue  him  and  open  his  heart  to  pity.'— To  this  I 
"  could  make  no  reply,  and  I  set  out  reluctantly,  now  advancing  and  then  rece- 
"  ding,  till  I  at  length  arrived  at  Omara's  honse.  Having  obtained  permission 
44  to  go  in,  I  found  him  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  his  hall  of  state,  reclining 
"  on  soft  cushions,  his  hair  perfumed  with  civet  (\0)  and  his  beard  with  musk, 
"  and  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  wall." — Omara's  absence  of  mind  was 
so  great  that  he  never  sat  in  any  other  way. — "  1  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hall 
"  and  offered  him  my  salutation,  hut  he  did  not  return  it ;  I  then  saluted  him 
44  in  the  name  of  my  father,  and  told  him  my  business.  He  remained  silent 
44  for  a  lime  and  at  length  said  :  4  Wc  shall  see  about  it.'  On  this  I  retired, 
44  bitterly  repenting  to  have  directed  my  steps  towards  him,  and  convinced 
44  that  he  meant  to  refuse  my  application  ;  I  uttered  complaints  against  my 
44  father  for  exposing  me  uselessly  to  such  humiliation,  and  my  anger  against 
44  Omara  was  so  great  that  1  even  resolved  not  to  go  back  to  him.  I  staid 
>J7«  "  away  about  an  hour,  but,  having  got  cool,  I  returned  and  found  a  number 
44  of  loaded  mules  at  the  door.  Having  asked  what  they  were,  I  was  in- 
44  formed  that  Omara  was  just  sending  them  off  to  us  with  the  money.  I 
44  then  went  home  to  my  father  and,  not  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  favour 
44  thus  conferred,  I  abstained  from  mentioning  what  had  passed  between  Omara 
44  and  me.  A  short  time  after,  my  father  was  reinstated  in  his  post,  and  having 
44  soon  gained  great  wealth,  he  gave  me  the  amount  of  the  debt,  telling  me  to  take 
44  it  to  Omara.  On  arriving,  I  went  in  and  found  him  as  before  :  I  saluted  him, 
44  but  he  made  no  reply;  and  I  then  offered  him  my  father's  salutation,  thanked 
44  him  for  his  kindness  to  us  and  informed  him  that  1  had  brought  the  money. 
44  On  hearing  these  words,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  passion:  '  Was  I  then  thy  father's 
4  4  4  hanker,  scoundrel?  be  off  and  be  damned  to  thee!  and  keep  the  money.'  1 
44  immediately  withdrew  and  returned  the  money  to  my  father,  who  was  as  much 
44  astonished  as  mvself  at  the  singularity  of  Omara's  character.  He  then  said  to 
44  me  :  '  By  Allah!  mv  son,  I  cannot  consent  to  let  thee  have  it  all;  so  take  one 
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41  '  million  of  dirhems  and  leave  two  to  thy  father.'  '—The  same  anecdote,  with 
some  slight  variations,  is  related  hy  aWJihshiari  in  his  History  of  the  Vizirs  :  thus 
he  states  that  the  sum  lent  was  one  million  of  dirhems;  that  the  occurrence  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  al-Mahdi ;  that  Yahya  was  farming  the  revenues  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Fars  when  he  lost  his  money  hy  the  bankruptcy;  and  thai  al-Mahdi,  who 
was  angry  with  him,  had  told  the  person  commissioned  to  make  him  pay  in  his 
receipts  to  government,  that  if  he  did  not  receive  the  amount  before  sunset,  he 
should  bring  him  Yahya's  head.—'4  It  was  thus,"  continued  al-Fadl,  44  that  I 
44  learned  generosity  and  abruptness  of  manner  from  Omara  (II)."    Omara  Ibn 
Hamza  descended  from  Ikrima  the  tnatcla  of  Ibn  Abbas  (vol.  II.  p.  207),  and  was 
himself  a  matela  and  kdtib  to  Abu  Jaafar  al-Mansur.    He  was  hasty,  proud, 
generous,  eloquent,  and  one-eyed.    Al-Mansur  and  his  son  al-Mahdi  admitted 
him  to  their  convivial  parties,  and  bore  with  his  strange  humours  on  account  of 
his  merit,  his  elegant  language,  and  faithful  services.  He  had  been  employed  by 
them  in  the  highest  posts  of  the  (financial)  administration.  A  collection  of  epistles 
was  left  by  him,  and  one  of  them.called  Audio  UU-KhamU  (the  Thursday  epittle  ,  was 
usually  read  to  the  members  of  the  Abbaside  family. — It  is  related  that  al-Fadl's 
chamberlain  went  in  to  him  one  day  and  said  :  44  There  is  a  man  at  the  door  who 
14  claims  relationship  with  thee." — 44  Let  him  come  in,"  said  al-Fadl;  and 
the  stranger  was  introduced.    He  was  still  young  and  well-looking,  but  mi- 
serably dressed.    When  he  made  his  salutation,  al-Fadl  signed  to  him  to  be 
seated,  and  he  sat  down.    Al-Fadl  waited  for  some  time,  and  at  length  asked  him 
what  he  wanted.— 44  The  shabbiness  of  my  dress,"  replied  the  other,  44  will  in- 
44  form  thee."-  44Thatis  true;  but  how  art  thou  related  to  me?  "- 44 1  was  born 
44  about  the  time  of  thy  birth,  I  lived  in  thy  neighbourhood,  and  my  name  is 
44  derived  from  thine." — 44  As  for  the  neighbourhood,  that  may  he,"  said  al-Fadl, 
44  and  the  names  may  be  similar,  but  who  told  thee  of  our  births  ?" — 44  It  was  niv 
14  mother;  when  she  brought  me  forth,  a  person  said  to  her  :  K)n  this  very  night 
4  4  4  Yahya  Ibn  Khalid  has  got  a  son  to  whom  they  have  given  the  name  of  al- 
44  4  Fadl.'    My  mother  therefore  testified  her  respect  for  thy  name  by  bestowing 
44  it  on  me,  but  she  gave  it  the  diminutive  form  of  Fndail  (little  Fadl  to  indicate 
44  my  inferiority."  Al-Fadl  smiled  and  asked  him  his  age.    44  Thirty-five  years." 
— 14  True;  that  is  the  age  1  count  myself  to  he.    What  has  become  of  thy 
44  mother?"— 44  She  is  dead."—"  And  what  hindered  thee  from  coming  to  me 
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44  long  before  this?" — 14 1  could  not  induce  myself  to  do  so,  because  I  felt  that 
44  my  ignorance  and  youth  were  obstacles  to  my  entering  into  the  society  of 
44  princes;  but  as  this  desire  had  clung  to  my  heart  since  many  years,  1  made 
44  such  studies  as  might  qualify  me  to  meet  thee,  and  this  I  at  length  decided  to 
14  do." — 44  What  art  thou  good  for?" — 44  For  business  of  any  kind,  important 
14  or  trifling."  Jaafar  immediately  ordered  his  attendant  to  give  the  man  one 
thousand  dirhems  for  each  year  of  his  age,  and  ten  thousand  more  to  defray  his 
personal  expenses  till  such  time  as  he  could  be  placed.  To  this  he  added  the 
present  of  a  noble  horse. — When  ar-Rashid  put  Jaafar  to  death,  as  we  have 
already  related  (vol.  I.  p.  310},  he  arrested  his  father  Yahya,  and  his  brother 
al-Fadl,  who  were  then  living  in  the  palace.  On  setting  out  for  ar-Rakka, 
he  took  them  both  with  him,  and  kept  all  the  members  of  the  Barmekide  fa- 
mily in  custody,  with  the  exception  of  Yahya.  When  they  reached  ar-Rakka, 
ar-Rashid  sent  to  inform  Yahya  that  the  might  take  up  his  residence  in  that  city 
«75or  wherever  he  pleased.  Yahya  replied  that  he  preferred  being  with  his  son, 
and  the  khalif  then  sent  to  ask  him  if  he  would  like  to  dwell  in  a  prison.  Yahya 
declared  that  he  would,  and  from  that  time  he  was  kept  with  al-Fadl  in  confine- 
ment. At  first,  they  were  allowed  some  liberty,  but  subsequently  they  experienced 
alternations  of  rigour  and  relaxation,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  reports  which 
reached  ar-Rashid  concerning  them.  He  then  confiscated  the  property  of  every 
member  of  the  family.— It  is  said  that  Masrur  the  eunuch  was  sent  by  him  to 
the  prison,  and  that  he  told  the  guardian  to  bring  al-Fadl  before  him.  When 
he  was  brought  out,  he  addressed  him  thus  :  44  The  Commander  of  the  faithful 
44  sends  me  to  say  that  he  ordered  thee  to  make  a  true  statement  of  thy  property, 
44  and  that  thou  didst  pretend  to  do  so,  but  he  is  assured  that  thou  hast  still  great 
"  wealth  in  reserve;  and  his  orders  to  me  arc,  that,  if  thou  dost  not  inform  me 
44  where  the  money  is,  I  am  to  give  thee  two  hundred  strokes  of  a  whip.  I 
44  should  therefore  advise  thee  not  to  prefer  thy  riches  to  thyself."  On  this  al- 
Fadl  looked  up  at  him  and  said  :  4'  By  Allah!  I  made  no  false  statements,  and 
44  were  the  choice  offered  to  me  of  being  sent  out  of  the  world  or  of  receiving  a 
44  single  stroke  of  a  whip,  I  should  prefer  the  former  alternative;  that,  the  Com- 
44  mander  of  the  faithful  well  knoweth,  and  thou  also  knowest  full  well  that  we 
44  maintained  our  reputation  at  the  expense  of  our  wealth;  how  then  could  we 
44  now  shield  our  wealth  at  the  expense  of  our  bodies?  If  thou  hast  really  got  any 
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44  orders,let  I  hem  be  executed.''  On  this,  Masrur  produced  somewhips  which  he 
hroughl  with  him  rolled  up  in  a  napkin,  and  ordered  his  servants  to  inflict  on  al- 
Fadl  two  hundred  stripes.  They  struck  him  with  all  their  force,  using  no  modera- 
tion in  their  blows,  so  that  they  nearly  killed  him.  There  was  in  that  place  a  man 
skilled  in  treating  ■  irounHs\  who  was  called  in  to  attend  al-Fadl.  When  he  saw 
him,  he  observed  that  fifty  strokes  had  \men  inflicted  on  him,  and  when  the 
others  declared  that  two  hundred  had  been  given,  he  asserted  that  his  back  bore  the 
traces  of  fifty  and  not  more.  He  then  told  al-Fadl  that  he  must  lie  down  on  his 
back  on  a  reed-mat,  so  that  they  might  tread  on  his  breast.  Al-Fadl  shuddered 
at  the  proposal,  but  having  at  length  given  his  consent,  they  placed  him  on  his 
back.  The  operator  then  trod  on  him,  after  which  he  took  him  by  the  arms  and 
dragged  him  along  the  mat,  by  which  means  a  great  quantity  of  flesh  was  torn 
off  the  back.  He  then  proceeded  to  dress  the  wounds,  and  continued  his  ser- 
vices regularly,  till  one  dav,  when,  on  examining  them,  he  immediately  prostrated 
himself  in  thanksgiving  to  God.  They  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  he 
replied  that  the  patient  was  saved,  because  new  flesh  was  forming.  He  then  said  : 
4  4  Did  1  not  say  that  he  had  received  fifty  strokes?  Well,  by  Allah !  one  thousand 
44  st  rokes  could  not  have  left  worse  marks  ;  but  I  merely  said  so  that  he  might  take 
44  courage,  and  thus  aid  my  efforts  to  cure  him."  Al-Fadl,  on  his  recovery,  bor- 
rowed ten  thousand  dirhems  from  a  friend  and  sent  them  to  the  doctor,  who  re- 
turned them.  Thinking  that  he  had  offered  loo  little,  he  borrowed  ten  thousand 
more,  but  the  man  refused  them  and  said  :  "  I  cannot  accept  a  salary  for  curing 
"  the  greatest  among  the  generous;  were  it  even  twenty  thousand  dinars,  I  should 
44  refuse  them."  When  this  was  told  to  al-Fadl,  he  declared  that  such  an  art 
of  generosity  surpassed  all  that  he  himself  had  done  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  life.  For  he  had  learned  that  the  doctor  was  poor  and  in  great  distress. — 
The  following  verses,  which,  I  believe,  are  by  Abu  'l-Atahiya,  were  fmpientlv 
ivcited  by  al-Fadl  in  bis  prison  : 

We  address  our  complaints  to  God  in  our  sufferings,  for  it  is  his  hand  which  re- 
nwvelh  pain  and  affliction.  Wc  have  quitted  the  world,  and  yet  we  exist  therein ;  we 
are  not  of  the  living,  neither  are  we  of  the  dead.  When  the  gaoler  happens  to  enter 
our  cell,  we  wonder  and  exclaim  :  "  This  man  has  come  from  the  world  ! " 


I  have  since  discovered  that  these  verses  are  by  Salih  lbn  Abd  al-Kaddus ; 
vol.  ii,  59 
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they  form  pan  of  a  poem  which  he  composed  when  in  prison.  Some,  however, 
attribute  them  to  Ali  Ihn  al-Khalil,  who,  having  been  suspected  of  atheism  at 
the  same  time  as  Salih,  was  imprisoned  along  witli  him  by  the  order  of  the  khalif 
al-Mahdi. — The  praises  of  the  Barmekides  were  celebrated  by  all  Uie  contempo- 
rary poets.  Marwan  Ibn  Abi  ilafsa,  or  Abu  'l-llajna  as  some  say,  composed  the 
following  lines  on  al-Fadl  : 

The  power  of  doing  good  and  of  harming  is  in  the  hands  of  princes,  but  the  Barme- 
kides do  good  and  harm  not.  If  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted,  that  duty  is  imposed  on 
others ;  but  to  them  all  good  is  justly  attributed.  When  thou  knowest  not  the  origin 
and  ancestry  of  a  man.  examine  his  acts;  when  the  roots  are  swollen  with  moisture  121, 
the  sprouts  "flourish  and  the  crop  is  abundant. 

Al-Attabi:  1H,  the  poet  incurred  the  displeasure  of  ar-Kashid,  but  was  |>ardoiietl 
through  al-FadPs  intercession.     On  this  occasion  he  pronounced  these  lines  : 

I  was  cast  into  the  abyss  of  death,  from  which  neither  counsel  nor  artifice  could 
save  me.  But  your  words  ceased  not  in  my  favour  till  you  snatched  my  life  from  the 
grasp  of  fate. 

Abu  Nuwas  praised  him  also  in  a  ktuMa  wherein  he  said  : 

I  shall  complain  to  al-Fadl,  the  son  of  Yahya,  the  son  of  Khftlid,  of  the  pains  of  love : 
perhaps  he  may  unite  me  to  my  mistress. 

On  its  being  remarked  to  the  poet  that  he  was  wrong  in  addressing  such  a 
strange  request  to  al-Fadl,  he  replied  that  he  meant  a  union  of  preference  (and 
affection  ,  not  a  union  of  the  persons.  Al-Mutanabbi  imitated  this  where  he  says  : 

Perhaps  the  emir  may  see  my  abasement,  and  intercede  with  her  who  made  me  an 
example  of  [unrequilrd)  love. 

A  certain  poet  composed  one  single  line  on  al-Fadl,  which  was  this  : 

What  we  have  all  experienced  from  al-Fadl's  generosity  has  converted  the  human 
race  into  (<jratrfu[\  poets. 

Fault  having  been  found  with  this  verse  because  it  was  isolated,  al-Ozalir  lhn 
Ward  Ibn  Saad  al-Kummi  composed  the  following  to  match  it  : 

He  taught  the  most  unprolific  geniuses  amongst  us  how  to  compose  in  verse,  and  tin- 
avaricious  how  to  show  generosity. 
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This*  line  was  much  admired.— The  affection  of  al-Fadl  for  liis  father  was 
extreme  :  it  is  related  that,  when  they  were  in  prison  and  unable  to  procure 
warm  water,  which  however  was  necessary  for  his  father,  as  he  could  not  make 
use  of  cold  water  in  winter,  al-Fadl  took  the  copper  ewer'  which  contained  the 
water  for  their  use  and  applied  it  to  his  stomach,  that  he  might  thus,  in  some 
measure,  diminish  its  coldness  and  render  it  fit  for  his  father's  use. — The  anec- 
dotes told  of  al-Fadl  are  verv  numerous.  He-was  born  on  the  22nd  of  Zii  1-Hijja, 
A.  H.  147  (February,  A.D.  705'',  but  at-Tabari  says,  in  his  History,  towards  the 
commencement  of  his  chapter  on  the  reign  of  Ilanin  ar-Rashid  :  44  The  birth  of 
"  al-Fadl  lbn  Yahya  took  place  in  the  year  I  '»8.'' — God  best  knows  the  truth! 
—He  died  in  prison,  at  ar-Rakka,  on  a  Friday  morning  in  the  month  of  al-Mu- 
hairam,  A. II.  193  (Oct.-Nov.,  A.D.  808:;  some  say,  in  the  month  of  Ramadan, 
A.  II.  102.  When  ar-Rashid  was  informed  of  his  death,  he  said  :  "  My  fate  is 
near  unto  his;''  and  so  it  proved,  for  he  expired  at  Tus,  on  the  eve  of  Saturday, 
the  3rd  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  II.  11)3  March,  A.  D.  809);  some  state,  how- 
ever, that  he  died  on  the  loth  of  the  month,  and  others,  that  he  breathed  his 
last  on  the  eve  of  Thursday,  the  15th  of  the  first  Jumada;  but  lbn  al-Labban 
al-Faradi  (I  V  mentions  that  his  death  occurred  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Rabi;  i>7*« 
I  hey  all  agree,  however,  as  to  the  year.  We  have  already  slated  that  al-Fadl  and 
ar-Rashid  were  born  about  the  same  time. — On  the  death  of  ar-Rashid,  his  sons, 
Muhammad  al-Amin  and  Abti  Jaafar)  al-Mansur  the  governor  of  Khorasan, 
were  established  as  his  successors  in  the  khalifat. 

1  By  the  Muslim  law,  foster-brother*  «ml  fuslcr-sisters  are  assimilated  in  must  respect*  to  real  brother* 

2  lbn  al-Athlr,  the  historian,  dot's  nut  foil  to  remark,  in  his  K&mil,  that,  as  long  at  al-Khaiiurftn  lived. 
.ir-lUMiIri  did  nnt  attempt  to  deprive  al-Kndl  of  the  vitirate;  but.  the  very  year  in  which  she  died,  he  put 
Hint  project  into  eiecution. 

,;t  Sec  vol.  I.  page  359,  note  (24). 

4   Al-Masudi  says,  in  his  MurOj  ad-Uaknb :  "  The  grandee  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  'iiddtui  «f 
•  this  temple  flAe  .VrtfceMr  at  Balkh\  was  entitled  al-IUrniak  thr  UnrmA.: 
»:  See  vol.  II.  page  137. 

(5  This  town  lay  iu  Adarhaijan.    A  manuscript  has  here  Nahrd*un,  which  *eems  preferable,  this  place 
being  situated  in  Irak. 
:7|  Sm  vol.  I.  page  159. 

M'  I  read   jj*   aS\  but  all  my  manuscripts  give  the  reading  reproduced  in  the  printed  ten. 
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W  See  vol.  II.  page  208. 

1.10  The  verb  signifies:  To  perfume  the  hair  or  beard  with  ghAl.a  2JU:.    This  word,  the  preci- 

meaning  of  which  I  did  not  recollect  when  » rilinn  the  note  in  page  159  of  vol.  I.,  meant  rieet  The  Arab* 
ctHtrivl-tat,  halt  at-Ghdlia,  and  the  »ame  word,  y.ito  <lt  nlgalia,  ha«  passed  inU>  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese languages. 

(11)  Here,  in  the  Arabic,  folio*  the  words  J^jlJ!  J'Ja>J!Jn/-*iil<lr  at-tairafi  nummular  rut  callUu*. 
If  they  form  a  surname,  the  phrase  which  follow!  must  begin  thut  in  the  tranilalinn :  Al-Kitldr  tit-Sairn/i 
imd  OmAra  Ibn  Hamia  dttctnded,  etc  But  in  two  of  my  MSS.  the  phrate  Al-Jihtkltiri  relolrt  the  uime 
aner,l„le.  ttr.,  it  inserted  between  the  words  iwSoirn/i  and  Omdrti.  The  true  reading  is  therefore  unr.r- 
tain,  and  I  prefer  not  hazarding  a  translation. 

ill)  The  word  ^£JJ  niuia  mean*  both  mviiturt  and  gtntroriiy.    Here  the  poet  confound*  the  two  idea*. 

(13)  Abu  Amr  Kullhum  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Taghlib  at-Taghlibi.  a  poet  and  kdtib.  was  a  native  ..r  Damav.i*. 
established  at  Kinnisrtn.  He  bore  the  surname  of  al-\ttabi.  The  Barmekides  honoured  him  with  their  pa- 
tronage, and  at  a  later  period  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  TAhir  Ibn  al-IIusain.—  {F ihritl,  fol.  166. . 

141  Abo  l-Husain  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Rasri  a  iwii.ie  o/ Basra  .  and  surnanu-d  Ibn  al-Lahban 
'tht  son  of  the  milkman),  was  an  eminent  jurisconsult  of  the  Shalite  sect,  and  possessed  such  skill  in  the  cal- 
culation of  inheritance-shares,  that  he  obtained  the  surname  of  al-Faradi.  A  number  of  works  were  rompused 
by  him  on  Ibis  subject,  and  Aba  Ishak  as-Shlrnii  declared  that  no  one  had  ever  produced  any  thing  like 
them  Ibn  al-UbbAn  was  heard  to  say  that  there  was  not  an  inheritance-calculator  on  earth  who  had 
not  been  his  disciple  or  a  disciple  of  his  disciples,  otherwise  that  person  could  do  nothing  good  in  hi- 
profession.  He  gave  his  lessons  in  a  college  built  purposely  for  him  at  Baghdad,  and  he  died  in  the  month 
of  the  first  Habl.  A.  II.  «4  (October,  A.  1).  lOil ).  —  ( Tabakdt  as-Shdftyin  —We  here  again  lind  another 
college  built  before  the  time  of  Nizam  »I-Mulk,  who  has  been  generally  supposed  to  have  founded  the  first 
establishment  of  the  kind.    Sec  Introduction  lo  vol.  I.  page  »«vii. 


AL  FA  1)1.,  IH\  AR-KABI. 

Abu  '1-Abhas  al-Fadl  was  the  son  of  ar-Rahi  Ibn  Yiinus  Ibn  Mnlianmiad  Hut 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Furwa. — This  last,  whose  real  name  was  Kaisau,  was  a  mau  la 
to  //c  khalif  (.Hitman  Ibn  Allan  (rol.  /.  pp.  .V21 ,5'2I>  >.. — We  have  a  I  read  v  spoken 
of  his  father  ar-Ilabi  (vol.  I.  p.  o'2l  and  mentioned  something  of  what  |>a>sed 
between  him  and  Abn  Jaafar  al-Maiisur. — When  the  sovereign  authority  de- 
volved to  ar-Rashid,  this  prince  .  hose  the  Bat  includes  for  his  vizirs,  and  al -Fad I, 
who  had  aspired  to  an  equality  with  them  and  hoped  to  rival  them  in  influence, 
conceived  a  deep  haired  against  them  on  finding  all  his  efforts  for  that  purpose 
inelleclual.     Ohaid  Allah  Ibn  Snlaiman  Ibn  \\  ahb     vol.1,  patjr  "29  i  said: 
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"  Wlien  God  wills  the  destruction  of  a  family  (or  people)  and  the  ruin  of  iheir 
44  prosperity,  he  disposes  certain  causes  to  effect  that  purpose;  and  one  of  the 
"  causes  which  contributed  to  the  fall  of  the  Barmekides  was  their  disdain  for 
44  ai-Fadl  Ihn  ar-Rabi.  He  therefore  wrought  against  them  underhand,  and 
"  having  succeeded  in  forming  a  close  intimacy  with  ar-Rashid,  he  turned  (hal 
4 4  prince's  heart  against  them.  In  this  he  was  seconded  by  the  kdlib  Ismail  Ihn 
44  Sabih  till  the  event  was  brought  to  pass."  It  is  related  that  Yahya  Ibn 
Khalid  al-Barmaki  was  one  day  holding  a  court  for  the  dispatch  of  public  bu- 
siness, with  his  son  Jaafar  seated  before  him  to  write  his  decisions  on  the  me- 
morials which  were  presented,  when  al-Fadl  came  in  with  ten  written  applications 
from  different  persons.  To  each  of  these  Yahya  made  an  objection,  and  ended 
by  refusing  his  sanction  to  every  one  of  them,  on  which  al-Fadl  gathered 
ihem  up,  saying:  "  Go  back  (to  those  who  sent  you!  applications,  repelled  and 
rejected ! "    He  then  turned  to  go  out  and  recited  the  following  lines : 

Fortune  may  yet  alter  her  present  course  and  produce  some  change;  Fortune  is  apt 
to  stumble  in  her  gait.  She  may  grant  certain  wishes,  procure  satisfaction  for  certain 
offences,  and  replace  this  state  of  things  by  another. 

Yahya,  overhearing  these  words,  immediately  recalled  him,  saying  44  Come 
41  back,  Abu  'l-Abl>as  !  I  insist  upon  it ;"  and  set  his  approval  to  all  the  memorials. 
It  was  very  shortly  after  this,  that  the  fall  of  the  Barmekides  was  brought  alx.ut 
through  al-Fadl's  means,  and  he  then  became  vizir  to  ar-Rashid.  In  allusion  to 
this  event,  Abu  Nuwas  (ml.  I.  p.  391%  or  Abu  Hazra  according  to  some,  recited 
the  following  lines  : 

Fortune  slighted  the  merits  of  the  Barmekides  when  she  overthrew  their  power  bj  a 
fatal  stroke.  But  certainly  that  same  fortune  which  respected  not  the  deserts  of  Yahya 
will  have  no  regard  for  those  of  the  family  of  ar-Rabi. 

A  discussion  having  arisen  one  day  in  the  presence  of  ar-Rashid  Itetwecii  Jaalar 
Ibn  Yahya  and  al-Fadl  lbn  ar-Rabi,  the  former  called  his  adversary  a  foundling, 
in  allusion  to  the  circumstance  that  no  one  know  who  ar-Rahi's  father  was  'vol.  I. 
p.  .V23  .  Stung  with  the  insult,  al-Fadl  exclaimed  :  44  Bear  witness  to  that,  Com- 
4'  mander  of  the  faithful!"  On  this  .laafar  turned  to  ar-Rashid  and  said: 
44  Commander  of  the  faithful!  before  whom  docs  this  ignorant  man  cite  thee  to 
44  bear  witness?  thee,  who  art  the  judge  of  the  judges!" — After  the  death  of  ar- 
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Rash  id,  al-Fadl  continued  to  act  as  vizir;  having  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  thai 
prince,  he  procured  al-Amin's  elevation  to  the  throne,  without  taking  the  least 
notice  of  nl-Mamun,  who  was  then  in  Khorasan.  This  prince  immediately  re- 
solved on  dispatching  a  body  of  troops  to  intercept  him  on  his  return  from  TYis, 
where  ar-Rashid  had  bi-eathed  his  last,  hut  he  was  dissuaded  from  his  purpose  hv 
his  vizir  al  Fadl  Ihn  Sahl  who  felt  apprehensive  of  the  consequences.  Al-Fadl 
Ihn  ar-Rahi  then  foresaw  the  danger  which  awaited  him  in  case  of  al-Mamun's 
accession  to  the  khalifale,  and  he  therefore  persuaded  al-Amin  to  deprive  him  ol 
i>7tt  his  rights  as  declared  successor  to  the  throne,  and  confer  them  on  his  own  son 
Musa  Ihn  al-Amin.  This  produced  a  misunderstanding  between  the  two  brothers, 
and  at  length  al-Mamun,  by  the  advice  of  his  vizir  al-Fadl  Ibn  Sahl,  dispatched 
an  army  from  Khorasan  under  the  command  of  Tahir  Ibn  al-Husain  (vol.  I. 
p.  G  '<1V,  (\  ).  Al-Amin  then  took  counsel  of  al-Fadl  Ibn  ar-Rabi,and  sent  Ali  Ihn 
Isa  Ibn  Mahan  at  the  head  of  an  army  from  Baghdad  to  repel  the  invaders.  In 
Ihe  battle  which  ensued,  the  latter  general  lost  his  life.  This  occurred  A. II.  10'< 
800-10}.  From  that  moment  the  affairs  of  al-Amin  fell  into  confusion  and  the 
power  of  al-Mamun  was  consolidated  ;  as  for  al-Fadl  Ibn  ar-Rabi,  he  retired  to  a 
place  of  concealment  in  the  month  of  Rajah,  A.  II.  106  (March-April,  A.  D.  812  , 
on  perceiving  that  all  his  plans  had  gone  to  ruin.  He  appeared  in  public,  some 
time  after,  when  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Mahdi  'vol.  I.  p.  10;  usurped  the  the  khalifale 
al  Baghdad,  and  he  entered  into  his  service.  On  the  failure  of  Ibrahim's  un- 
dertaking, ar-Rabi  concealed  himself  a  second  time,  and  finally  obtained  his 
pardon  from  al-Mamun  through  the  intercession  of  Tahir  Ibn  al-IIusain,  who 
conducted  him  into  the  presence  of  the  prince.  This  circumstance  is  sometimes 
related  in  a  different  manner.  From  that  time  till  his  death  he  remained  unem- 
ployed, having  never,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  occupied  any  post  under  al-Ma- 
mun. The  poet  Abu  ISuwas  wrote  al-Fadl  the  following  lines  to  console  him  on 
the  loss  of  ar-Rashid  and  congratulate  him  on  the  accession  of  al-Amin  : 

O  Abo  l-Abbas !  be  consoled  in  thy  sorrows  over  the  noblest  of  the  dead  by  the 
aspect  of  the  best  that  ever  was  or  will  be  among  the  living.  The  vicissitudes  of  time 
revolve  and  now  produce  evil,  now  good.  The  prince  who  lives  repays  fur  'the  /<>**  of 
him  who  is  dead  and  hidden  in  the  dust  of  the  grave;  thou  hast  not  suffered  by  the 
exchange,  neither  hath  the  dead  deceived  (thn  by  appoimimj  an  unuvrthy  tuccmor). 

In  another  piece  of  verse  composed  in  praise  of  al-Amin.  Abu  Nuwas  said  of  him  : 
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ll  is  not  repugnant  to  God  that  {the  good  quatitie*  of  all  mankind  should  bo  united  in 
a  single  individual. 

Speaking  of  the  verse*  given  before  this  last,)  Aim  Bakr  as-Suli  said  :  "  The 
"  kdtib  Ahmad  Ibn  Yiisuf  (vol.  /.  /».  271,  n.  (12)  )  took  the  idea  of  these  verses, 
"  and  having  enlarged  upon  it,  he  addressed  his  piece  to  one  of  his  brethren 
"  whose  parrot  had  died,  and  who  had  a  brother  of  a  most  untrartable  temper, 
"  called  Al)d  al-Hamid,  still  living."    The  piece  is  as  follows  : 

Thou  survives!;  and  may  our  lives  be  the  ransom  of  thine  I  May  God,  the  possessor 
of  all  grandeur,  grant  thee  consolation !  Great  was  the  stroke  which  fate  inflicted  on 
thee  when  it  killed  thy  parrot.  How  strange  that  death  should  come  unto  it  and  miss 
Abd  al-Hamtd,  thy  brother.  Abd  al-Hamtd  was  a  fitter  object  for  death  than  thy  par- 
rot. Every  sort  of  misfortune  has  come  over  us ;  the  loss  of  the  one  and  the  presence 
of  the  other. 

In  the  life  of  Ibn  ar-  Riimi  (vol.  11.  p.  MO)  we  have  inserted  two  pieces  similar 
to  this,  and  addressed  to  the  vizir  Abu  'l-Kasim  Obaid  Allah  on  the  death  of  one 
of  his  sons  and  the  existence  of  the  other.  The  idea  is  borrowed  from  the  verses 
just  given,  but  it  was  Abu  Nuwas  who  opened  the  way.  Succeeding  poets  appro- 
priated the  thought  with  some  slight  difference  in  the  mode  of  its  expression. — 
Al-Fadl  Ibn  ar-Rabi  died  in  the  month  of  Zu  'l-Kaada,  A.H.  208  (March-April, 
A.  D.  824) ;  some  say  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Rabi .  It  was  on  him  that  Abu 
Nuwas  composed  his  poem,  rhyming  in  rf,  which  contains  the  expression  :  and 
good  works  became  ((or  him   a  custom. 

(IJ  When  al-Fadl  Ihn  ar-Kabl  advised  ai-AmIn  in  deprive  al  Mamon  of  his  right  lo  ihe  throne  and  conOr 
il  on  hi*  own  ion  Mum,  tome  of  the  more  prudent  of  that  prince's  counsellors  endeavoured  In  dissuade  him 
from  so  dangerous  a  project;  but  their  representations  were  of  no  avail,  and  the  fatal  influence  of  al-Fadl  pre 
nominated.  Al-Amln  then  essayed  lo  draw  al-Mamun  to  Baghdad,  so  thai  he  might  secure  his  person,  but  th. 
latter  would  not  lei  himself  be  circumvented  in  this  manner,  and  sent  a  letter  of  excuse.  The  two  prince* 
then  entered  into  a  long  correspondence,  and  al-Mamun  was  almost  induced  lo  transfer  his  rights  to  Musi, 
when  his  virir  al-Fadl  Ibn  Sahl  had  a  private  Interview  with  him  and  encouraged  him  to  resist,  assuring  him 
that,  bj  adopting  resolute  proceedings,  he  could  not  fail  to  obtain  possession  of  Ihe  Mialifale.  Al-Mamun 
followed  his  viiir's  advice,  and  al-Fadl  Ibn  Sahl  bcijan  to  gain  partisans  to  the  cause  of  his  master  and  in 
strengthen  the  frontier  garrisons.  The  war  broke  out  soon  after,  and  at-Amtn  fell  a  victim  to  the  injudicious 
counsels  of  his  minister  al-Fadl  Ibn  ar-Babl  -  Aii-ttnal  nl-hlAmiyn.  MS.  No.  ROT,  fol.  200.) 
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AL-FADL  IBN  SAHL. 

Abu  'l-Abbas  al-Fadl  Ibn  Sahl  as-Sarakhsi  was  the  brother  of  al-Hasan  Ibn 
Sahl,  him  whose  life  has  been  given  (vol.  1.  p.  408}.  He  made  his  profession  of 
*77  Islarnism  (1;  lo  al-Mamun  in  the  year  190  A.  D.  805-6);  hut  some  say  that  ii 
was  his  father  Sahl  who  made  the  profession,  and  that  it  was  al-Mahdi  who  re- 
ceived it.  Al-Fadl  Ibn  Sahl  served  Al-Mamun  as  vizir  and  domineered  over  him 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  once  outbid  him  for  a  female  slave  whom  he  wanted  to 
purchase.  When  Jaafar  the  Barmekide  resolved  on  placing  al-Fadl  in  the  ser- 
vice of  al-Mamun,  Yahya  (Jaafar  t  father)  spoke  of  him  so  favourably  in  the  pre  - 
sence of  ar-Rashid,  that  the  lattei  ordered  him  to  be  brought  in.  On  appear- 
ing before  the  khalif,  al-Fadl  was  so  completely  overcome  with  confusion  that 
he  could  not  utter  a  word.  Ar-Rashid  then  turned  towards  Yahya  with  the 
look  of  one  who  blamed  his  choice,  but  Fadl  (recovered  himself  and;  said: 
"  Commander  of  the  faithful!  it  is  an  excellent  proof  of  a  servant  s  merit  thai 
"  his  heart  is  seized  with  respect  in  the  presence  of  his  master."  "  To  this 
ar-Rashid  replied  :  "  If  you  kept  silent  that  you  might  frame  this  answer,  I 
"  must  say  that  you  have  succeeded  well;  but  if  it  came  to  you  extempore, 
"  it  is  still  better  and  better."  To  every  succeeding  question  which  the  khalif 
addressed  him,  he  replied  in  a  manner  suited  to  justify  the  character  given  or 
him  by  Yahya.  Al-Fadl  was  highly  accomplished,  and  he  received  the  sur- 
name of  Z(l  'r-Ridsatain  the  holder  of  the  two  commands)  because  he  exercised  the 
authority  of  the  vizirate,  and  that  of  the  sword  as  rommandcr  in  chief  of  the 
army  .  (Like  his  master  al-Mdmdn)  he  acknowledged  the  rights  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Ali  (2;.  In  astrology  he  displayed  the  greatest  skill,  and  most  of  his  pre- 
dictions received  their  accomplishment.  Aim  'l-Husain  Ali  as-Salami  relate.-, 
in  his  History  of  the  governors  of  Khorasan,  that,  when  al-Mamun  resolved  on 
sending  Tahir  Ibn  al-Husain  (vol.  I.  p.  G49)  against  his  brother  Muhammad  al- 
Amin,  al-Fadl  Ibn  Sahl  examined  the  horoscope  of  this  general,  and  finding  the 
indicator  in  the  middle  of  the  sky  and  that  it  was  zft  yanunain  v.'J),  he  told  al- 
Mami'iu  that  Tahir  would  conquer  al-Amiti  provided  he  were  surnamed  Zu  1- 
Yaminain.  Al-Mamun  then  conceived  a  high  admiration  for  al-Fadl's  talent, 
and  gave  this  surname  to  Tahir;  he  l>ecame  also  an  assiduous  student  in  the 
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science  of  the  stars.  The  same  writer  says:  "One  of  al-Fadl  Ibn  Sahls 
"  astrological  predictions  wherein  he  perfectly  succeeded  was  the  following: 
"  when  Tahir  Ibn  al-Husain  was  nominated  to  march  forth  against  al-Amin, 
"  al-Fadl  designated  a  fortunate  hour  for  his  departure  and,  at  that  moment, 
"  he  knotted  his  standard  (  V  and  placed  it  in  his  hand,  saying  :  '  I  here  knot  for 
•'  *  thee  a  standard  which  shall  not  be  untied  for  six  and  fifty  years.'  Now, 
4'  from  the  time  of  Tahir  Ibn  al-IIusain's  going  forth  against  Ali  Ibn  Isa,  al- 
"  Annus  general,  till  that  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Tahir  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Tahir 
Ibn  al-IIusain's  capture  at  Naisapur  by  Yakub  Ibn  al-Laitb  as-Saflar,  precisely 
six  and  fifty  years  intervened."  Ibn  Al-Laith  took  Muhammad  prisoner  on 
Sunday,  the  2nd  of  Shawwal,  A.  II.  259  (August,  A.  D.  873 ).—  Another 
instance  of  his  successful  predictions  was  that  concerning  himself :  when  al- 
Mamun  obliged  al-Fadl's  mother  to  deliver  up  all  the  property  which  he  had 
left  on  bis  decease,  she  brought  to  him  a  coffer,  locked  and  sealed.  On  opening 
it  be  found  a  little  box,  closed  also  with  a  seal,  and  within  it  a  paper  folded 
up,  and  containing  a  piece  of  silk  bearing  the  following  inscription  in  his  own 
handwriting  :  44  In  the  name  of  God,  the  Merciful,  the  Clement!  This  is  the 
44  fate  which  al-Fadl  Ibn  Sabl  has  predicted  for  himself  :  he  will  live  forty-eight 
"  years,  and  be  killed  between  water  and  fire."  He  lived  precisely  to  this  age, 
and  was  murdered  in  his  bath  ai  Sarakhs,  by  Ghalib,  the  maternal  uncle  of  al- 
Mamun.  Many  other  instances  are  given  of  his  successful  predictions. — It  is 
related  that  he  one  dav  said  to  Thumama  11m  al-Ashras  f.r>):  "  I  know  not  what  • 
44  to  do  ;  I  am  overwhelmed  by  the  number  of  persons  who  apply  to  me  for  fa- 
"  vours." — "  Quit  thv  seat,"  said  Thumama,  44  and  it  shall  be  my  business  to 
44  prevent  a  single  one  of  them  from  meeting  thee."  Al-Fadl  acknowledged 
the  counsel  to  be  good,  and  from  that  period  Thumama  remained  charged 
with  all  his  personal  affairs.— During  his  residence  in  Khorasan,  al-Fadl  had 
a  fit  of  sickness  which  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  death ;  on  his  recovery,  he 
held  an  audience,  in  which  numerous  congratulations,  all  drawn  up  with  great 
elegance,  were  addressed  to  him.  When  the  speakers  had  finished,  he  turned 
to  them  and  said  :  "  Sickness  has  advantages  which  no  reasonable  man  can 
44  deny:  it  expiates  sins;  it  prepares  for  us  the  reward  due  to  patient  suffering  ; 
44  it  rouses  us  from  supineness ;  it  makes  us  grateful  for  the  benefit  of  health  ; 
44  it  calls  us  to  repentance,  and  it  incites  us  to  charity." — His  praises  were  878 
vol.  ii.  60 
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celebrated  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  poets  of  the  age;  thus  Ibrahim  llm 
al-Abbas  as-Suli  [mi  I.  p.  22)  said  of  him  : 

There  is  no  hand  like  that  of  al-Fadl  Ibn  Sahl.  Its  gifts  are  wealth,  and  its  stroke  is 
death.    Its  palm  is  formed  for  liberality,  and  its  back  to  receive  grateful  kisses. 

It  was  from  this  that  Ibn  ar-Rumi  took  the  idea  of  the  following  |>assage;  it 
belongs  to  one  of  his  poems  in  which  he  addresses  the  vizir  al-Kasim  Ibn  Ohaid 
Allah  Ibn  Wahb  : 

I  am  placed  between  poverty  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  respectable  appear- 
ance ;  in  this  position  the  worthiest  of  men  would  die  of  inanition.  Stretch  then  forth 
to  mc  that  hand  of  which  the  palm  is  accustomed  to  bestow,  and  the  back  to  be  kissed. 

It  was  of  al-Fadl  that  Abu  Muhammad  AM  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  some  say 
Ibn  Aiyub  at-Taimi  5  said . 

Rest  assured  that  the  noblest  in  every  city,  great  though  they  be,  are  all  al-Fadl's 
inferiors.  When  it  pleases  him,  you  may  see  the  greatest  of  mankind  humbled  before 
him,  and  he  humblcth  himself  only  before  God.  The  more  God  exalt*  him,  the  more 
he  is  humble  and  the  more  each  man  of  rank  is  humble  before  him 

Muslim  Ibn  al-Walid  al-Ansari,  surnamed  Sari  al-Ghawani  vol.  I.  p.  '2f>  ,  said 
of  him  in  one  of  his  katida* : 

You  established  one  khalifate  and  overthrew  another;  great  was  that  which  you  esta- 
blished and  that  which  you  overthrew. 

Al-Jihshiari  vol.  II.  p.  137  relates  that  al-Fadl  Ibn  Sabl  having  been  plunged 
into  the  deepest  affliction  by  the  loss  of  a  son  called  al-Abbas,  Ibrahim  Ibn 
Miisa  Ibn  Jaafar  al-Alawi  IV  went  in  to  him  and  recited  this  verse  : 

Better  for  thee  than  the  possession  of  al-Abbas  is  that  indemiiitv  for  his  loss  which 
God  reserves  thee;  and  a  beUcr  company  than  thine  for  al-Abbas  is  that  of  God. 

Al-Fadl  acknowledged  the  truth  of  his  words  and  made  him  a  present ;  from 
that  time,  be  felt  consoled. — Al-Mamun  at  length  found  the  influence  which  al- 
Kadl  had  acquired  so  onerous  to  himself,  that  he  suborned  his  maternal  uncle 
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Ghalih  as-Saudi  the  black  7)  to  murder  him.  Al-Fadl  was  at  Sarakhs  and  in  his 
hath,  when  Ghalih  entered  suddenly  with  some  others  and  slew  him  :  this  oc- 
curred on  Thursday,  the  2nd  of  Shaaban,  A.  H.  202  (February.  A.  D.  818); 
some  say,  A.  II.  203.  He  was  then  aged  forty-eight  years;  some  say,  forty-one 
years  and  five  months.  At-Tahari  states,  in  his  History,  that  al-Fadl  died  at  the 
age  of  sixtv ;  others  again  say  that  he  was  murdered  on  Friday,  the  2nd  of  Shaa- 
ban, A.  H.  202.  This  last  date  I  consider  to  be  the  true  one.  Klegies  wen- 
composed  on  his  death  by  Muslim  Ibn  al-YValid,  Dihil  (vol.  I.  p.  507  ),  and  Ibra- 
him Ihn  al-Abhas  ■vol.  I.  p.  22).— His  father  Sahl  died  also  in  the  year  202, 
soon  after  the  assassination  of  his  sou.  His  mother,  who  was  also  the  mother 
of  his  brother  al-Hasan  'vol.  I.  p.  '408;,  lived  to  witness  the  marriage  of  Buran 
ml.  1.  p.  208)  with  al-Mamun.  On  the  death  of  al-Fadl,  this  prince  went  to 
console  his  mother  and  said  :  "  Grieve  not  for  him,  neither  be  afflicted  at  his 
"  loss;  for  God  has  given  thee  a  son  in  me  to  replace  him;  so  you  need  not 
"conceal  from  me  the  sentiments  which  you  used  to  confide  to  him."  On 
this  she  wept  and  answered  :  "  0  Commander  of  the  faithful!  why  should  I  not 
"  grieve  for  a  son  who  gained  me  another  such  as  you?" — Sarakkti  means 
belonging  to  Sarakfo,  a  city  in  Khorasan. 


(I  Ibn  at-Aihtr  says,  in  hi.  Kimil.  year  100,  thai  al-Fadl  Ibn  Sahl  was  originally  a  Majtoi, 


2  "  ll  vat  he,"  say*  Ibn  al-Athlr.  ••  who  advised  al-MAmQn  lo  dctlgnale  Ali  Ibn  Musa  ar-Rida  as  »ue- 
"  ressor  lo  the  khalifate." 

|3)  ZA  yomlnain  signifies  doubly  fortunate,  and  ambidexter 
(4)  Sec  vol.  IL  page  141,  note  (3). 

3  Aba  Maan  ThumAma  Ibn  al-A»bras,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Numair  and  a  native  of  Baara.  wat  tur- 
named  al-MAjin  HA«  libertine''  for  his  disorderly  life.  The  khalif*  ar-Rashid  and  al-MAmOn  admitted  him  into 
'heir  society,  and  many  amusing  anecdotes  are  told  of  him.  One  evening  alter  sunset,  he  went  ool  in  a  attte 
nf  inebriation,  and  seeing  al-MAninn  riding  towards  him,  he  took  the  other  tide  of  the.  street ;  but  the  khalif 
remarked  him  and  rode  up.  upon  which  the  following  dialogue  ensued :  "Is  it  you.  ThurnAma?"— "  Yes. 
••  Are  you  drank?"- "  Xn."- "Do  you  know  me?"- "Yet."- "Who  am  l?"-"I  dont  know  "  Tbi> 
aiuwer  threw  al-Mamun  into  such  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  be  ne.irty  fell  o(T  hU  horve.  ThumAma  died  A.  H 
213  (A.  I).  8-28-9)  oi*-A"w;om  ai-ZAhira).  lie  professed  the  MoMiilite  doctrine*,  but  held  some  other*  pecu- 
liar u>  himself,  and  of  which  at-ShahratUni  give*  an  account :  see  Dr  CureUm's  ShahreMni.  Arabic  ten. 


S)  Ai-Taimi  I  ,>*dll  is  the  true  reading.  The  Khattb  says,  in  hit  Hlttory  of  Baghdad  (MS. of  the  Bib. 
du  Roi.  ancien  fond*.  No  634.  fol  119,  and  fonds  Asselin.  MS  Mo.  641.  fol  25  vertoi,  that  Abo  V 
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Abd  Allah  Ibn  AijAb  at-Taimi,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Taim  Allah  Ibn  Tbaalaba,  was  one  of  the 
poeU  of  the  Abbaside  dynasty,  and  celebrated  the  praises  of  al-Amtn  and  al-Mamfln. 

(6)  This  is  the  same  Alide  who  revolted  in  Yemen,  A.M.  200.-See  Aba  l-Feda  *  ,<r,r,<i/,. 

,7)  Al-Mamon's  completion  was  dark  or  lawn* ;  what  is  here  said  by  Ibn  Khallikan  accounts  lor 


AL-FADL  IBN  MAR  WAN. 

379  Abu  '1-Abbas  al-Fadl  Ibn  Mar  wan  Ibn  Masarkhas  was  vizir  to  al-Motasim. 
That  prince  having  accompanied  his  brother  al-Mamun  to  Asia  Minor  and  being 
with  him  when  he  died  there,  it  was  al-Fadl  Ibn  Marwan  who  administered 
the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  people.  Al-Motasim,  having  thus  succeeded  to  his 
brother,  hastened  to  lestify  his  satisfaction  to  al-Fadl  for  his  conduct,  and, 
having  made  his  entry  into  Baghdad  on  Saturday,  the  1st  of  Ramadan,  A.  H. 
'218  (September,  A.D.  833),  he  invested  him  with  the  dignify  of  vizir,  confiding 
to  him  at  the  same  time  the  administration  of  all  his  affairs.  Al-Fadl  bad 
directed  his  education,  and,  by  the  length  of  time  thus  passed  in  his  service, 
he  acquired  the  highest  influence  over  him,  even  before  the  expiration  of  al- 
Mamun's  reign.  He  was  originally  a  Christian,  and  possessed  but  a  slight 
knowledge  of  (Motlim  science;  he  displayed,  however,  a  full  acquaintance  with 
the  duties  of  his  office.  A  collection  has  been  made  of  the  epistles  composed  by 
him,  and  he  left  a  work  entitled  al-\lu*lvihid(U  ua  'l-Akhbdr  (obsereatiom  and 
narrations),  containing  an  account  of  the  events  which  had  passed  under  his 
own  observation.  One  of  his  sayings  was  :  "  A  kdtib  is  like  a  wheel  for  raising 
"  water;  he  gets  out  of  order  if  not  kept  at  work."  At  an  audience  which  he 
held  one  day  for  the  dispatch  of  public  business,  he  noticed,  among  the  memo- 
rials presented  to  him,  a  paper  on  which  were  inscribed  these  lines  . 

Thou  actest  like  Pharaoh.  0  Kadi  Ibn  MarwAu  !  but  take  warning.  Thy  predeces- 
sors were  al-Fadl,  and  al-Fadl,  and  al-Fadl ;  three  princes  now  gone  their  ways  ;  whom 
fetters,  prison,  and  violence  deprived  of  life.  Thou  hast  become  a  tyrant  anion);  men. 
and  thou  shall  perish  as  those  three  before  thee  have  perished. 
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The  Fadls  here  meant  were  those  whose  lives  have  heen  just  given ;  namely  al- 
Fadl  Ihn  Yahya  al-Barmaki,  al-Fadl  Ibn  ar-Rabi  and  al-Fadl  Ibn  Sahl.  These 
verses  arc  attributed  by  al-Marzubani  (1),  in  his  Mojam  ns-Shuard,  to  al-liai- 
iham  Ibn  Firas  as-Sami,  a  descendant  of  Sama  Ibn  Luwai,  and  az-Zamakhshari 
makes  a  similar  statement  in  his  Babt  al-Abrdr.  An  anecdote  of  a  similar  kind 
is  told  of  Asad  Ibn  Razin  the  kdtib  :  when  Abu  Ahd  Allah  al-Kuii  was  appointed 
to  replace  Abu  Jaafar  Ibn  Shirzad  (2)  and  had  occupied  the  residence  and  filled 
the  seat  of  his  predecessor,  Asad  wished  to  go  into  his  present*,  but  the  usher 
refused  him  admittance.  On  this  he  returned  home  and  wrote  al-Kufi  these  lines : 

We  have  seen  the  curtain  of  thy  door  drawn  against  us,  but  this  humiliation  was  mil 
effected  by  thy  will.  Hear  my  words,  and  be  not  angry  with  me;  I  seek  neither  money 
nor  honours :  Gratitude  survives  when  all  else  perisheth;  how  many  attained,  like  thee, 
a  princely  station,  yet  their  power  ended  and  they  themselves  departed.  In  that  pa- 
lace—in that  hall— on  that  very  throne— 1  saw  the  power  high  exalted  which  is  nn« 
overthrown. 

When  Abu  Abd  Allah  read  these  verses,  he  sent  for  the  author  and  after  many 
a|>ologies,  he  granted  the  request  which  he  had  intended  to  make.  Something 
similar  to  this  will  be  found  in  the  life  of  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Omair,  where  we 
mention  the  observation  made  by  him  to  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan,  when  the 
head  of  Musab  Ibn  az-Zuhair  was  presented  to  him  (seep.  117  of  this  volume  . 
—The  feelings  of  al-Motasim  for  al-Fadl  Ibn  Marwan  underwent  at  length  a  total 
change,  and  he  caused  him  to  l>e  arrested  in  the  month  of  Rajah,  A.H.  2'2 1  June- 
July,  A.  D.  836);  he  said  at  the  same  time  :  "  He  was  disobedient  to  God  whilst 
"  serving  me,  so  God  hath  given  me  power  over  him."  Al-Fadl  was  afterwards 
employed  by  other  khalifs,  and  he  died  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  II. 
'250  May-June,  A.  D.  86V);  aged  eighty  years.  It  is  slated,  however,  in  the 
Fihrist  (3)  that  he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-three  :  God  only  knows  the  truth! 
At-Tabari  places  his  fall  in  the  month  of  Safar  of  the  year  before  mentioned.  As- 
Suli  (vol.  I.  p.  22;  says:  "When  al-Motasim  disgraced  him,  he  seized  in  hi- 
"  house  one  million  of  dinars  (A)  and  took  away,  liesides,  furniture  and  vases  to 
M  the  value  of  another  million.  He  detained  him  in  prison  five  months,  and 
"  having  then  ordered  him  to  remain  a  prisoner  in  his  house,  he  chose  for  vizir 
"  Ahmad  Ibn  Ammar  (f»  >." — A  favorite  saying  of  al-Fadl  Ibn  Marwan  was  :  iltto 
"  Attack  not  thy  enemy  when  he  is  advancing,  for  he  has  thus  an  advantage 
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« 

over  thee;  neilher  attack  him  in  his  retreat,  for  thou  hast  already  got  rid  of 
"  him." 

(1:  The  life  of  Abfl  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  al-Manubani  I*  given  b*  oar  aulhor. 

•2;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  IhU  Abu  Jaafar  Ibn  Sblrzad  wai  the  same  pcrton  whom  th«  author  of  the 
ad-Dtmi  al-UlAmiya  calU  Ahmad  Ibn  Salib  lbn  Sbtnad  al-kutrubulli.  According  to  tbb  writer,  be  po»»e**ed 
Kreat  ahilitie*  and  became  vliir  to  al-Motamid.  but  he  held  hi*  po»t  Tor  about  a  month  only,  and  died  A.  II. 
MM  A.  D.  «T7»-801.-(MS.  No.  895  fol.  J38.; 

3:  See  vol.  I  page  630.  note  (3). 

(4|  About  five  hundred  thousand  pound*  sterling. 

(Si  See  the  life  of  Muhammad  Ibn  arZaiyal. 


AL-FUDAIL  IBN  IYAD  AT-TALAKANI. 

Abu  Ali  al-Fudail  Ibn  lyad  Ibn  Masud  Ibn  Bishr  at-Talakani  al-Fundini,a  cele- 
l> rated  ascetic  and  one  of  the  Men  of  the  Path  (1  \  drew  his  origin  from  a  family  of 
the  tribe  of  Tamim  which  had  settled  at  Tnlakan.  He  commenced  his  life  as  a 
highway  robber  and  intercepted  travellers  on  the  road  from  Abiward  to  Sarakhs, 
but  his  conversion  was  operated  by  the  following  circumstance  :  As  he  was 
climbing  over  a  wall  to  see  a  girl  whom  he  loved,  he  heard  a  voice  pronounce 
this  verse  of  the  Koran  :  /*  not  the  time  yet  come  unto  thote  irho  believe,  that  their 
hearts  should  humbly  submit  to  the  admonition  of  God  (2/1  On  this,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  <)  Lord  !  that  time  is  come."  He  then  went  away  from  the  place,  and  the 
approach  of  night  induced  him  to  repair  for  shelter  to  a  ruined  edifice.  He 
there  found  a  band  of  travellers,  one  of  whom  said  to  the  others  .*  "  Let  tis  set 
44  out ;"  but  another  answered  :  "  Let  us  rather  wait  till  daylight,  for  al-Fudail  is 
44  on  the  road  and  will  stop  us."  Al-Fudail  then  turned  his  heart  to  God,  and 
assured  them  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  He  ranked  amongst  the  greatest 
of  the  Saiyidi  or  saints).  Sofyan  Ibn  Oyaina  [ml.  /.  p.  578)  relates  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  concerning  him:  «' Harun  ar-Rashid  called  for  us,  and  when 
44  we  entered  into  his  presence,  al-Fudail  followed,  with  his  cloak  drawn  over 
44  his  face,  and  said  to  me  :  4 Tell  me,  Sofyan!  which  of  these  is  the  Coin- 
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44  4mander  of  the  faithful ?— 4 There  he  is;'  said  1,  pointing  out  ar-Rashul. 
44  He  then  addressed  (the  khalif)  in  these  terms  :  4  0  tliou  with  the  handsome 
44  4  face!  art  thou  the  man  whose  hand  governeth  this  jwople  and  who  hasl  taken 
44  4  that  duty  on  thy  shoulders?  verily,  thou  hast  taken  on  thyself  a  heavy  hurden  ; 
44  Ar-Rashid  wept  on  hearing  these  words,  and  ordered  to  each  of  us  a  purse  of 
44  money.  We  ail  received  the  gift,  except  al-Fudail ;  and  ar-Rashid  said  to  him  : 
44  4  0  Abu  Ali !  if  thou  dost  not  think  it  lawful  to  accept  it,  give  it  to  some  poor 
44  '  debtor,  or  else  feed  therewith  the  hungry,  or  clothe  the  naked/  He  requested, 
44  however,  the  permission  to  refuse  it ;  and,  when  we  went  out,  I  said  to  him  : 
4  4  4  Thou  hast  done  wrong,  O  Ahu  Ali!  why  didst  thou  not  take  it  and  spend  ii 
4  4  4  in  works  of  charity?'  On  this  he  seiied  me  by  the  beard,  and  exclaimed  :  •  O 
4  4  4  Abu  Muhammad!  how  canst  thou,  who  art  the  chief  jurisconsult  of  this  ciiv 
4  4  4  and  a  man  whom  all  look  up  to,  how  canst  thou  make  such  a  blunder  .'  had 
4  4  4  the  money  been  lawfully  acquired  by  those  people  'the  khalif  and  hts  officers 
4  4  4  it  had  been  lawful  for  me  to  accept  it.'  " — It  is  related  that  ar-Rashid  once 
said  to  him  :  44  How  great  is  thv  self-abnegation!"  to  which  he  made  answer  : 
44  Thine  is  greater.'' — 44  How  so?"  said  the  khalif. — 44  Because  I  make  abnega- 
44  tion  of  this  world,  and  thou  makest  abnegation  of  the  next;  now,  this  world 
44  is  transitory  and  the  next  will  endure  for  ever.'  —The  following  anecdote  is 
related  by  az-Zamakhshari  in  his  Habt  al-Abrdr,  Chapter  on  Food  :  44  Al-Fudail 
44  said  one  day  to  his  companions  :  4  What  say  you  of  a  man  who,  having  some 
44  '  dates  in  his  sleeve,  site  down  in  the  privy  and  throws  them  into  it  one  after 
4  4  4  the  other?'  They  answered  that  he  must  be  mad.  4  Then,'  said  he,  'whoso- 
4  4  4  ever  throws  them  into  his  belly  till  he  fills  it  is  vet  more  insane  ;  for  that  privv 
4  4  4  is  filled  from  this  one.'  "  It  was  a  saying  of  his  that,  when  God  loves  a  man, 
he  increases  his  afflictions,  and  when  he  hates  a  man,  he  increases  his  worldly 
prosjierity.  He  said  another  time:  44  If  the  world  with  all  it  contains  were 
44  offered  to  me  even  on  the  condition  of  my  not  being  taken  to  an  account  for 
44  it,  I  should  shun  it  as  you  would  shun  a  carrion,  lest  it  should  defile  your 
•»  ,  loihes."— 41  The  display  (3)  of  devotional  works,"  said  he  again,  44  to  please 
44  men  is  hypocrisy,  and  acts  of  devotion  done  to  please  men  arc  acts  of  poly- 
44  theism."  Other  sayings  of  his  were  :  44  I  am  certainly  disobedient  to  God. 
44  and  I  perceive  it  in  considering  the  tempers  of  my  ass  and  of  my  slave  for  they 
44  do  nut  always  act  to  please  we  ." — 44  If  I  had  the  (tower  of  offering  up  a  prayer 
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44  which  should  be  certainly  fulfilled,  1  should  ask  for  nothing  else  than  a  proper 
44  inulm  [or  head  of  the  Moslim  community  ;  for  with  a  good  imdm,  the  people 
44  would  enjoy  peace."— 44  For  a  man  to  be  polite  to  his  company  and  make 
"  himself  agreeable  to  them,  is  better  than  to  pass  nights  in  prayer  and  days  in 
M  fasting." — Abu  Ali  ar-Razi  (h)  said  :  44 1  kept  company  with  al-Fudail  during 
44  thirty  years,  and  I  never  saw  him  laugh  or  smile  but  on  one  occasion,  and  that 
44  was  the  death  of  his  son.  On  my  asking  him  tbe  reason,  he  replied  :  4YVhal- 
44  '  ever  is  pleasing  to  God,  is  pleasing  to  me.'  "  His  son  was  a  generous-minded 
youth,  and  ranks  among  the  greatest  of  the  holy  men;  he  was  one  of  those  who 
died  through  love  for  the  Creator.  They  are  all  mentioned  in  a  book  which  I 
heard  read  a  long  time  ago,  hut  I  cannot  now  recollect  the  name  of  the  author. 
It  was  said  by  Abd  Allah  Ihn  al-Mubarak  (vol.  II.  p.  12  that,  when  al-Fudail 
«8I  died,  sadness  (in  person)  was  removed  from  the  world.  He  was  born  at  Abiward — 
some  say  at  Samarkand — he  passed  his  youth  at  Abiward  and  then  went  to  Kufa, 
where  he  heard  Traditions ;  from  thence  he  removed  to  Mekka  and  continued  to 
reside  then- till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.H.  187 
January,  A.  D.  8QT  —  Tdlakdni  means  belonging  to  TdlakAn  in  Khorasan  ieo/.  / 
p.  '216  . — Futuiini  means  native  of  Fundin,  a  village  in  the  dependencies  of  Marw. 
— Ahiicard  is  a  small  town  in  Khorasan. — Samarkand  is  the  greatest  city  of 
Transoxiana  :  Ibn  Kutaiba  says  in  his  Kitdb  al-Madrif,  under  the  head  of  Shamir 
Ihn  lfrikis,  king  of  Yemen  :  44  This  prince  went  forth  with  a  vast  army,  and  en- 
44  lered  Irak,  whence  he  set  out  for  China;  he  directed  his  course  through  Fars, 
•4  Sijistan  and  Khorasan,  taking  cities  and  castles,  slaying  and  making  captives. 
44  He  entered  the  city  of  as-Soghd  and  destroyed  it,  for  which  reason  it  was  called 
44  Shamir fiend  (juS^*!;,  which  means:  Shamir  destroyed  it;  kend,  in  Persian, 
4  signifying  to  destroy.  This  name  was  then  altered  to  suit  the  genius  of  the 
44  Arabic  idiom  and  it  became  Samarkand  JJJy—  .  This  city  was  afterwards 
41  rebuilt  and  it  still  retains  the  name." 

(1)  S*e  io\.  I.  page  299. 

■•3)  In  place  of  ^fy.  as  Kim.  in  the  printed  leil  and  the.  MSS.,  I  am  confident  we  inu»t  read 
t   According  to  the  author  of  the  TaboMt  al-Uanafiya  (MS.  fond*  St-Gerrnain.  No.  134.  fol.  102  .  Abti 
Ali  ar-Riii  was  an  imira  of  the  late)  and  bad  been  taught  juri«prudenee  by  the  celebrated  Abil  Ya*uf. 
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ADUD  AD-DA  WLAT  IBIS  BLWAIII. 

Abu  Slnijaa  Fannakhosru,  surnamed  Adud  ad-Dawlat  the  arm  of  the  empire  , 
was  the  son  of  Rukn  ad-Dawlat  Abu  Ali  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ruwaih  ad-Dailami.  The 
remainder  of  the  genealogy  has  been  already  given  in  the  life  of  his  uncle  Moizz 
ad-Dawlat  Ahmad  'vol.  I.  p.  155).  When  his  uncle  Imad  ad-Dawlat  was  on  his 
death-bed  in  Fare,  he  received  the  visit  of  his  brother  Rukn  ad-Dawlat,  and  they 
agreed  that  Abu  Shujaa  Fannakhosru  should  be  put  in  possession  of  that  pro- 
vince; it  was  at  this  period  that  he  received  the  title  of  Adud  ad-Dawlat.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  his  father  vol.  I.  p.  407),  of  his  eldest  uncle,  Imad  ad- 
Dawlat  vol.  II.  p.  332),  and  of  his  cousin  Bakhtyar  (t  of.  /.  p.  250);  but  none  of 
them,  notwithstanding  their  great  |>ower  and  authority,  possessed  so  extensive 
an  empire  and  held  sway  over  so  many  kings  and  kingdoms  as  Adud  ad-Dawlat. 
In  fact,  he  not  only  united  his  relations'  states  to  his,  (and  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  lives  of  each,  what  these  states  were,)  but  be  joined  thereto  Mosul, 
Mesopotamia,  and  other  provinces ;  having  brought  countries  and  nations  into  sub- 
jection, and  reduced  the  most  refractory  to  obedience.  He  was  the  first  monarch 
after  the  promulgation  of  Islamism  who  was  addressed  by  the  title  of  Malik  ikituj), 
and  the  first  also  for  whom  prayers  were  offered  up  from  the  pulpits  of  Baghdad 
alter  those  offered  for  the  prosperity  of  the  khalif.  Another  of  his  titles  was  Tdj 
nl-Millat  (croun  of  the  faith),  and  this  led  Abu  Ishak  as-Sabi  to  give  the  title  of  at- 
Triji  the  imperial,  or  eorvtutrius)  to  the  history  of  the  Buwaih  family  which  he 
composed  bv  this  prince's  orders.  Of  this  circumstance  we  have  already  spoken 
vol.  I.  p.  31).  Adud  ad-Dawlat  possessed  a  considerable  degree  of  information 
in  various  seiences,  and,  being  a  man  of  talent,  be  loved  the  society  of  the  learned. 
It  was  for  him  that  the  shaikh  Abu  Ali  1-Farisi  composed  bis  grammatical  trea- 
ii>es,  the  [tidh  and  the  Takmila  (vol.  I.  p.  380:.  The  greatest  poets  of  the  day 
visited  his  court  and  celebrated  his  praises  in  magnificent  kastdas;  one  of  them 
was  al-Mutanabbi  vol.  I.  p.  102  ,  who  arrived  at  Shiraz  in  the  month  of  the 
fust  Jumada,  A.  II .  354  (May,  A.  D.  965),  and  recited  his  celebrated  kasida 
rhvmiug  in  /»,  wherein  he  l>estows  on  the  prince  the  following  enlogium  : 

Having  seen  all  other  kin^s,  I  journeyed  on  till  I  saw  their  master — him  whose  u8Si 
hand  controls  their  fate,  and  who  orders  it  to  strike  or  to  spare  them — Abd  Shujaa  of 
vol.  if  61 
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Persia,  Adud  ad-Dawlat  Fannakhosru  ShahanshAh  lArt'nj  of  kingt).    Such  are  his 
they  cannot  make  him  belter  known,  but  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  pronounce  them. 

This  was  the  first  kasida  he  muted  in  his  presence;  and  a  month  had  nol 
elapsed  when  he  pronoiinred  another,  rhyming  in  n,  and  containing  the  following 
|»assage,  in  which  he  mentions  the  Valley  of  Bawwan  Shili  Bawirdn  t  : 

My  steed  said  to  me)  in  the  Valley  of  Bawwan  :  "  Must  we  then  quit  thin  [delightful 
"  ipot)  for  the  battle-field  ?    Adam,  thy  forefather,  has  given  thee  the  example  of  dis- 
••  obedience  and  taught  thee  how  to  abandon  Paradise."    I  replied:  "When  thou  scpsI 
"  Abu  Shujfla,  thou  wilt  forget  the  rest  of  men  and  think  of  this  spot  no  more;  for 
•  mankind  and  the  world  itself  are  but  a  road  whereby  to  reach  him  who  has  no  equal 


He  afterwards  praised  him  in  a  number  of  other  poems,  and  the  same  year,  in 
the  beginning  of  Shaaban,  he  recited  to  him  the  kasida  rhyming  in  k,  in  whirh 
he  offers  his  adieu  to  the  prince  and  promises  to  revisit  his  court.  This  was 
the  last  piece  composed  by  al-Mutanahhi,  as  he  was  killed  on  his  way  home. 
It  contains  the  following  passage  : 

I  now  depart  after  closing  up  my  heart  with  the  seal  of  thy  love,  lest  any  other  mortal 
should  essay  to  harbour  there.  (/  depart,)  burdened  with  (a  debt  of)  lasting  gratitude, 
so  heavy  that  I  have  not  strength  to  move.  I  fear  that  its  weight  will  break  down  my 
camels;  ( but)  then,  they  will  not  bear  me  ( from  thee)  to  another.  It  is  perhaps  God's 
will  that  this  journey  enable  me  (later)  to  fix  my  abode  at  thy  court.  Were  it  possible, 
I  should  keep  my  eyes  closed  and  shnt  out  the  sight  [of  all  other  men)  till  I  see  thee  again. 
Deprived  of  thy  presence,  how  shall  1  endure  with  patience?  thy  copious  bounties  have 
overwhelmed  me,  and  yet  they  seemed  to  thee  insufficient. 

How  ingeniously  has  he  said  in  the  same  poem  : 

When  we  part,  whom  shall  I  find  to  replace  thee?  since  ( the  merit  of)  all  other  men 
is  but  a  false  illusion  '.  I  am  like  an  arrow  shot  into  the  air;  it  finds  nought  to  retain 
it  and  returns  again. 

His  praises  were  celebrated  also  by  the  greatest  poet  of  Irak,  Abou  1-Hasan 
Muhammad  as-Salami,  a  person  whose  life  will  be  found  in  this  work.  The 
admirable  kasida  which  he  recited  to  Adud  ad-Dawlat  contains  this  passage  : 

To  reach  thee,  a  man  who  made  the  sight  of  thy  palace  the  term  of  his  camel's  jour- 
ney, crossed  the  wide-extended  desert.  I,  and  my  courage  in  the  depths  of  darkness, 
and  my  sword,  were  three  (clo*el\f-**Hed)  companions,  like  the  stare  of  (the  cmuttllalwu 
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of)  the  eagle.  I  encouraged  my  hopes  with  the  sight  of  a  king  who,  for  me,  would 
replace  mankind,  of  a  palace  which,  for  me,  would  be  the  world,  and  of  a  day  of  meet- 
ing which,  to  me.  would  be  worth  an  eternity  (1). 

Such  verses,  1  must  say,  do  really  deserve  the  name  of  lawful  magic.    The  $85 
idea  here  expressed  has  been  wrought  up  by  Abu  Bakr  Ahmad  al-Arrajani 
(7;/.  I.  p.  134}  into  this  form  : 

Know  that  he  whom  1  went  to  praise  is  a  man  without  defects.  How  often,  at  eve. 
has  the  recital  of  his  virtues  been  suspended,  like  handsome  ear-rings,  to  the  ears  of 
listeners.  1  saw  him,  and,  for  me,  he  was  the  human  race ;  eternity  was  in  that  hour, 
and  the  world  in  that  abode. 

But  how  far  above  the  earth  are  the  Pleiads!  al-Mutanabhi  has  expressed  the 
very  same  idea  in  the  last  hemistich  of  a  single  verse ;  he  says  : 

i  Thy  dwtllifuf-jilaee)  is  the  sole  object  of  my  journey ;  a  sight  of  thee  is  all  I  wish  for : 
thy  dwelling  is  the  world,  and  thou  art  all  created  beings. 

He  has  not,  indeed,  completed  the  thought,  neither  has  his  verse  the  beauty  of 
as-Salami's,  because  he  omitted  the  day  worth  an  eternity.  Let  us  return  to 
Adud  ad-Dawlat:  this  prince  once  received  a  letter  from  Abu  Mansur  Iftikin 
the  Turk,  governor  of  Damascus,  containing  the  following  communication  . 
"  Syria  is  free  (from  thepretence  of  foreign  troopt,  it  is  now  within  our  grasp,  and 
"  the  rule  of  the  monarch  of  Egypt  has  ceased  therein;  aid  me  therefore  with 
"  money  and  soldiers,  so  that  I  may  attack  those  people  even  in  the  seat  of  their 
"  power."  To  this,  he  replied  by  a  note  of  which  every  two  words)  were  similar 
in  their  written  form,  so  that  it  could  not  be  read  until  the  vowels  and  diacritical 
points  were  added;  it  ran  thus  :  "  Thy  power  has  misled  thee,  and  the  result  of 
"  that  undertaking  would  be  thy  disgrace;  fear  therefore  the  dishonour  which 
"  may  attend  it.  By  this,  perhaps,  thou  mayest  be  guided."  In  the  composi- 
tion of  this  letter  he  has  displayed  the  utmost  ingenuity.  Iftikin  was  originally  a 
mawla  to  Moizz  ad  Dawlal  Ibn  Buwaih,  and  afterwards  obtained  dominion  over 
Damascus:  he  marched  in  person  against  al-Aziz  al-Obaidi,  the  sovereign  of 
Egypt,  and  a  sanguinary  conflict  ensued;  the  troops  of  Iftikin  were  routed,  and 
he  himself  was  intercepted  in  his  flight  by  Daghfal  Ibn  al-Jarrah  al-Badawi  (2) 
who  passed  a  rope  about  his  neck  and  led  him  to  al-Aziz.    That  prince  set  him 
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at  liberty  and  treated  him  with  great  kindness.  Iflikin  survived  his  deleal  bin 
a  short  time,  and  died  (in  Egypt  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  Rajab,  A.  H.  372 
(  December,  A.  D.  98'2\ — Adud  ad-Dawlat  left  some  pieces  of  poetry,  and  the 
following  passage  is  quoted  from  one  of  his  kasidas  by  ath-Thaalihi,  in  the  Valium; 
this  writer  says  :  "  I  selected  it  from  that  kasida  which  contains  an  unequalled 
"  verse  :  — 

'  We  drink  nut  wine  unless  the  rain  [keep  u*  at  home  ) ;  and  in  the  morning  only,  we 
'  hearken  to  the  song  of  the  maidens,  perfect  in  beauty,  stealing  away  the  reason  whilst 
'  they  sing  (3)  to  the  double-corded  lyre ;  they  bring  forth  the  goblet  from  its  shrine,  and 
'  pour  out  the  liquor  to  him  who  surpasses  all  mankind— the  arm  of  the  empire  (Admt 
'  ad-l)a,clai}  the  son  of  its  pillar  Rukn  ad-Daiclat),  the  king  of  kings,  the  vanquisher  of 
'  fate."  " 

It  is  related  that  when  Adud  ad-Dawlat  was  on  the  point  of  death,  the  only 
words  which  he  could  pronounce  were  the  following,  and  these  he  did  not  speak, 
but  chant :  "  Nought  has  availed  my  wealth !  my  power  has  expired !"  It  is  said 
l hat  he  died  very  soon  after.  He  was  carried  off  by  an  epileptic  attack  on  Mon- 
day, the  8th  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  37'2  (March,  A.  D.  983)  at  Baghdad,  and  his 
body  was  interred  in  the  palace,  till  removed  to  Kufa,  where  it  was  deposited  in 
the  Mash'had  of  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib.  Adud  ad-Dawlat  died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven 
years,  eleven  months  and  three  days.  The  Adudiau  Hospital  (al-Btmdristdn  al- 
Adudi )  situated  on  the  west  side  (of  the  river  Tigris;  was  so  called  after  him :  he 
tf«4  spent  an  immense  sum  on  this  establishment  which,  for  excellent  arrange- 
ments, has  not  its  equal  in  the  world.  He  completed  its  erection  in  the 
year  368  (A.  D.  978":  and  provided  it  with  more  furniture  and  utensils  than 
could  possibly  be  described. — It  was  he  who  brought  to  light  the  tomb  of  Ali 
Ibn  Abi  Talib,  at  Kufa,  and  erected  over  it  the  Mash'had,  or  funeral  chapel, 
which  is  still  subsisting.  He  spent  a  large  sum  on  this  building, and  left 
directions  that  he  should  be  buried  in  it.  A  great  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
respecting  the  tomb  (discovered  by  Adud  nd-Dawlalj;  some  consider  it  to  be  the 
tomb  of  al-Moghaira  Ibn  Shoba  ath-Thakali  '<)»  a"""  pretend  that  the  place  of 
Ali's  tomb  is  not  known  ;  but  the  truth,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  is,  that  Ali  was 
buried  in  the  government  palace  (Kasr  al-lmdrd)  at  Kufa.— SMb  Bamcdn  the 
valley  of  Batcwdn)  is  a  spot  near  Shiraz,  abounding  in  trees  and  water.  It  was 
so  called  after  Rawwan,  the  son  of  Iran,  the  son  of  al-Aswad,  the  son  of  Sem, 
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the  son  of  Noah.  Abu  Bakr  al-Khowarcimi  states  that  there  are  four  delightful 
spcits  in  the  world  :  the  Ghuta  of  Damascus,  the  river  al-Obolla  (5j,  the  valley 
of  Bawwan,  and  the  Soghd  of  Samarkand,  but  the  Ghuta  of  Damascus,  says  he. 
surpasses  the  others. 

(1}  In  \ol.  I.  p.  14,  lhi»  verse  has  been  mistranslated. 

12)  See  Abulftdm  Annate:  torn.  II.  p  821  el  K»<|. 

(3)  The  MSS.  and  the  printed  ten  hive  oUt'i,  but  I  read  O1-^1--. 

(4i  Abd  Im  (or  AbO  Muhammad)  al-Mogbaira  Ibn  Shoba  Ibn  Aamir,  well  known  at  onr  of  Muhamin.nr>. 
companion*,  bore  so  high  a  reputation  for  sagacity  that  he  wa>  surnamed  Moghaira  tar-Hai  JfojAuini  o/ 
forttigkO.  He  contracted,  it  it  laid,  seventy  marriage*;  a  number  which  hit  readiness  in  divorcing  his  wi>e> 
easily  accounts  for.  He  died  A.  H.  80  (A  D.  070-1). — \\uj6m.)  The  JfAottft  says,  in  hit  abridged  history  of 
Baghdad  (MS.  No.  634.  fol.  9),  that  al-Mogbalra  accompanied  Muhammad  to  al-Uudaibiya  (A.H.  A<  and  »«► 
with  him  in  the  rest  of  his  eipedition* ;  he  made  the  campaign*  or  Irak  again*!  the  Persians,  and  then  governed 
Hasra,  as  the  khalif  Omar's  lieutenant,  for  about  two  year*.  Moawia  entrusted  him  with  the  government  «r 
kola  in  A.  H.  41  ial-Bahr  m-ZAkhir,  MS.  No.  080  A),  and  be  died  in  that  city. 

i.S'.  The  AViAr.  or  river  of  al-Obolla,  was  the  name  given  to  a  canal  branching  off  the  Tigris  and  falling 
into  the  canal  of  al-Makil  near  Basra. 


AL-KASIM  IBN  MUHAMMAD. 

The  genealogy  of  Abtl  Muhammad  al-Kasim  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Bakr 
is  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  retrace  it  here  (1).  He  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Tdbix,  and  of  the  seven  great  jurisconsults  of  Medina  vol.  I.  '-'*.'»  . 
In  real  merit  he  surjiassed  all  his  contemporaries.  He  handed  down  Traditions 
from  a  great  number  of  Muhammad's  companions,  and  Traditions  were  received 
from  him  and  taught  to  others  by  many  of  the  principal  Tilhix.  44  I  never  met 
44  any  one,"  said  Yahya  Ibn  Said  (2),  44  whom  I  could  pronounce  superior  in 
44  merit  to  al  Kasim  Ibn  Muhammad."  .TAp  imdm  Malik  pronounced  al-Kasim 
one  of  the  (ureal  jurisconsults  of  the  Muslim  people.  The  following  anecdote  is 
related  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Isbak  3} :  '4  A  man  went  to  al-Kasim  and  asked  him 
44  whether  he  or  Salim  (vol.  I.  p.  552)  was  the  most  learned  in  the  law;  and 
41  he  replied  :  4  Such,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  is  Salim.'  He  made  this  reply 
44  to  avoid  telling  a  falsehood  by  saying  that  Salim  was  more  learned  than  him- 
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"  self,  and  to  avoid  extolling  his  own  merits  by  declaring  himself  more  learned 
44  than  Snlim ;  and  yet  he  was  really  the  more;  learned  of  the  two."  In  making 
his  prostrations  during  prayer,  he  used  to  implore  God  to  pardon  his  lather's 
criminal  conduct  towards  Othman  (4).  We  have  stated  in  the  life  of  Ali  Zain 
ul-Aabidin  (vol.  II.  p.  210)  that  he,  al-Kasim  and  Salim  Ibn  Muhammad  were 
cousins  by  the  mothers'  side,  and  that  their  mothers  were  daughters  to  Yazdc- 
gird,  the  last  of  the  Persian  kings.  Al-Kasim  died  at  Kudaid,  A.  II.  101  (A.  I). 
719-20;  or  102;  others  say  A.  H.  108  or  112.  On  his  death-bed  he  said. 
14  Shroud  me  in  the  clothes  which  I  always  wore  at  prayers;  my  shirt,  my  izAr, 
44  and  my  rida  (5)."  To  this  his  daughter  replied:  "  My  dear  father,  shall 
"  we  not  add  two  suits  more?"  and  he  answered:  "Abu  Bakr  was  thus 
"  shrouded,  but  the  living  have  more  need  for  new  rlothes  than  the  dead  (6  ."  He 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy  or  seventy-two  years. —  Kudaid  is  a  halting  place  for 
caravans  between  Mekka  and  Medina. 

1)  See  page  98.  note  (li.  of  this  volume. 

2  AbQ  Said  Yahya  Ibn  Said  Ibn  Kail,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Najjar,  a  native  or  Medina  and  one  ..( 
thp  Tdbit,  received  Traditioni  from"  Anas  IbD  Malik,  amongst  other*,  and  taught  them  to  Malik.  al-Laith  Ibn 
Saad.and  other  celebrated  imams.  Aba  Jaafar  al-Mauor  appointed  him  k/UU  of  al-Hathimiya  in  Irak,  and 
he  died  there  A.H.  143  [A.  0.  700-1). — (Tab.  at-MuhaMithto.  Siar  at-Salaf. 

•3)  His  life  is  given  by  Ibn  Kballikan. 

A)  Muhammad  the  son  of  Aba  Uakr  wai  aectMory  to  the  murder  of  Othman.  See  Aba  l-r'eda's  A«n«/», 
veiir  38. 

S)  See  vol.  I.  page  4,  note  (4). 

'»)  Theie  were  Aba  Bakr's  worda  when  a  similar  question  was  made  to  him.  He  asked  to  be  buried  in 
his  old  rlothes.    See  Kosegarlen  s  Taberiitanen$,i  Annate,,  torn.  II.  p.  141 


ABU  OBAID  AL-KASIM  IBN  SALLAM. 

Sallam,  the  father  of  Abu  Obaid  al-Kasim  Ibn  Sallam,  was  a  Greek  slave  be- 
Mii  longing  to  an  inhabitant  of  Herat.  His  son  Abu  Obaid  made  the  Traditions,  phi- 
lology, and  jurisprudence  the  objects  of  his  studies,  and  was  distinguished  Im- 
piety, virtuous  conduct,  orthodox  principles  and  eminent  talent. 44  Abu  Obaid,"  said 
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the  kddi  Ahmad  lbn  Kamil  I  j  44  was  conspicuous  for  piety  and  learning,  a  doctor 
44  versed  in  the  various  branches  of  Islamic  science,  such  as  the  Koran  readings, 
44  jurisprudence,  grammar,  and  historv,  and  a  correct  transmitter  of  poems  and 
44  narrations  preserved  by  oral  tradition.  Never,  to  my  knowledge,  has  anv 
44  person  impeached  the  sincerity  of  his  faith." — 44  Abu  Obaid,"  said  Ibrahim  al- 
Harbi  col.  I.  p.  46  >,  44  was  like  a  mountain  into  which  the  breath  of  life  had 
44  been  breathed,  so  that  it  produced  every  thing  well."  He  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  kddi  in  the  city  of  Tarasus  (Tarsus)  during  eighteen  years.  The  tra- 
ditional knowledge  which  he  handed  down  was  received  by  him  from  Abu  Zaid 
al-Ansari  ft).  /.  p.  570),  al-Asmai  (v.  II.  p.  123),  Abu  Obaida,  lbn  al-Aarabi  2  . 
al-Kisai  ft).  II.  p.  237),  al-Farra  (3),  and  many  others.  Of  his  own  productions 
kutub  musannafa)  upwards  of  twenty,  relating  to  the  Koran,  the  Traditions  and 
the  obscure  expressions  occurring  in  the  Traditions,  were  delivered  down 
orally.  He  composed  works  entitled  :  aWiharib  al-Musannaf  (original  collection  oj 
rare  expression*) ;  al-Amthal  (proverbs  ;  Madni  as-Shir  ( the  idtas  recurring  in  poe- 
try), and  a  number  of  other  instructive  treatises :  it  is  said  that  he  was  the  first 
who  composed  a  book  on  the  obscure  expressions  occurring  in  the  Tradition.*- 
Gharib  al-Hadith).  He  attached  himself,  for  some  time,  to  Abd  Allah  lbn  Tnhh 
>:.  II.  p.  49  ,  and,  when  he  wrote  out  his  (ihdrib,  he  presented  it  to  this  emir  (\  . 
who  expressed  his  satisfaction  and  said  :  44  A  mind  which  led  its  master  to  com- 
44  pose  a  book  like  this  deserves  to  be  dispensed  from  the  necessity  of  searching 
44  for  him  the  means  of  subsistence."  He  then  settled  on  him  a  monthly 
|>ension  of  ten  thousand  dirhems  (5).  Muhammad  lbn  Wahb  al-Masudi  {0 
said  :  44  1  heard  Abu  Obaid  relate  as  follows:  4 1  was  forty  years  composing  thi* 
41  4  work,  and  whenever  I  happened  to  receive  a  useful  hint  from  the  mouths  of 
4  4  4  men,  I  wrote  it  down  in  its  proper  place  in  this  book,  and  I  was  unable  to 
44  '  sleep  that  night,  through  joy  at  having  procured  such  a  piece  of  information. 
4  4  4  Now,  one  of  you  (scholars  ,  will  come  to  me  for  four  or  five  months,  and  then 
4  4  4  say  :  I  have  remained  here  very  long.'  "— 44  Almighty  God,"  said  Hilal  Ihu 
al-Ala  ar-Rakki  (7),  44  bestowed,  out  of  bis  bounty,  four  men  on  this  (Moslim 
44  people  at  different  times  :  he  gave  them  as-Shafi,  who  founded  a  system  of  ju- 
44  risprudence  on  the  Traditions;  Ahmad  lbn  Hanbal  (vol.  I.  p.  44  ,  who  showed 
44  such  firmness  under  persecution  that,  without  his  example,  the  people  had  re- 
44  lapsed  into  infidelity;  Yahya  lbn  Main  (8  ,  who,  from  among  the  genuine  Tea- 
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"  ditions  relative  to  the  Prophet,  expelled  those  which  were  false ;  and  Abu  Ohaid 
"  al-Kasim  Ibn  Sallam,  who  explained  the  obscure  terms  of  the  Traditions,  and 
"  had  he  not  done  so,  the  people  had  rushed  into  error." — Abu  Bakr  Ibnal-An- 
bari  9  said:  "Abu  Obaid  divided  the  night  in  three  parts,  one  of  them  for  prayer, 
"  one  for  sleep,  and  one  for  the  composition  of  his  works." — 44  Abu  Obaid,"  said 
Ishak  Ibn  Rahwaih  vol.  I.  p.  180s,  44  surpasses  us  all  in  science,  in  philological 
"  knowledge,  and  in  the  mass  of  information  which  he  has  collected;  we  stand  in 
• 4  need  of  Abu  Obaid,  and  he  standeth  not  in  need  of  us."  Thalab  (v.  I.  p.  831 
declared  that  if  Abu  Obaid  had  been  (born)  among  the  children  of  Israel,  he 
would  have  been  the  admiration  of  his  people.  Abu  Obaid  always  wore  his  hair 
and  beard  dyed  red  with  hinna  ,10),  and  he  had  a  dignified  and  venerable  aspect. 
On  arriving  at  Baghdad  he  read  his  works  to  the  public,  after  which,  in  the 
vear  '222  (A.  D.  837:  or  223,  he  set  out  to  perform  the  pilgrimage,  and  having 
fulfilled  that  duty,  he  died  at  Mekka,  or,  according  to  another  statement,  at  Me- 
dina. Al-Bukhari  (1 1  places  his  death  in  the  year  224,  and  another  author  adds, 
in  ihc  month  of  Muharram.  The  Khattb  (vol.  I.  p.  75)  says,  in  his  History  of 
Baghdad,  that  Abu  Obaid  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years;  the  hdfi;  Ibn  al- 
Jauzi  vol.  II.  p.  96)  refers  his  birth  to  the  year  150  i  A.  D.  767-8|,  and  Abu  Bakr 
az-Zuhaidi  12  slates,  in  his  Kitdb  at-Takrtt,  that  he  was  born  A.  H.  154. — It  is 
related  that,  when  Abu  Obaid  had  accomplished  the  pilgrimage  and  hired  camels 
to  take  him  back  to  Irak,  he  had  a  dream  on  the  night  preceding  his  intended 
departure,  and,  in  this  dream,  he  saw  the  Prophet  sitting,  with  persons  standing 
near  him  to  keep  off  the  crowd  ;  whilst  a  number  of  persons  went  in  and  saluted 
him  and  placed  their  hands  in  his.  44  As  often  as  I  tried  to  enter,"  said  Abu 
Obaid,  44  the  ushers  kept  me  back,  and  I  spoke  to  them,  saying  :  4  Why  will  you 
44  *  not  leave  the  way  free  between  me  and  the  Apostle  of  God  ?  '  to  which  they 
"  answered:  4  No,  by  Allah!  thou  shall  not  enter,  neither  shalt  thou  salute  him, 
4  4  4  because  thou  inlendest  to  go  hence  to-morrow  for  Irak.'  On  this  I  replied  ■ 
.-tB<$  "  4  In  that  case,  I  shall  not  depart.'  They  then  took  my  engagement  to 
44  that  effect  and  allowed  me  to  approach  the  Prophet;  and  I  went  in  and 
11  saluted  him,  and  he  took  me  by  the  hand.  The  next  morning,  1  broke  olf  my 
4  bargain  for  the  hire  of  the  camels,  and  took  up  my  abode  at  Mekka." 
He  continued  to  inhabit  this  city  till  his  death,  and  he  was  interred  in 
the  quarter  called  Duar   Jaafar.      Some  say  that  he  had  this  dream  at 
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Medina,  and  lhal  he  died  three  days  after  the  departure  of  the  pilgrims. 
He  was  horn  at  Herat.—  Tarat&s  (Tarsus)  is  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
near  as-Sis  and  aUNIisslsa  (vol.  I.  p.  112).  It  was  (re-'built  by  al-Mahdi,  the 
son  of  al-Mansiir,  A.  H.  168  (A.  D.  784-5),  .according  to  Ihn  al-Jazzar  (>  o/.  /. 
p.  672),  in  his  History. — Besides  the  works  above-mentioned,  Abii  Obaid  com- 
posed treatises  on  the  words  which  terminate  in  a  long  or  in  a  short  elif,  on  the 
Koran-readings,  and  on  the  genders;  the  book  entitled  Kitab  an-ISfisab  (book  of 
genealogies),  the  Kitdb  al-Ahddth  (book  of  accidents)  (13),  the  Adab  al-Kddi  [dutm 
of  a  kddi),  on  the  number  of  verses  contained  in  the  Koran,  on  Faith,  on  Vows, 
de  Menstruis,  the  Kitdb  al-imwAl  (liber  opum\  elc. 

i.l)  See  vol.1.  page  183,  note  (3). 

(31  The  Uvea  of  Abu  Obaida  and  lbii  al-Aarabi  will  be  found  in  ibis  work. 
(3!  The  life  or  Yabya  Ibn  Ziad  al-Farra  is  given  by  Ibn  KhalltkAn. 

(4 1  In  the  Introduction  to  the  flr»t  volume,  page  m,  note  (1).  I  naked  two  conjecture*  on  the  meaning  ot 
the  word  mutannaf.  We  here  find  Abft  Obaid  presenting  his  Gharib  a l-M utannaf  to  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Tahir. 
and  Ibn  Kballlkan  bat  jutt  staled,  that  a  number  of  thU  doctor'*  kufue  mutannifa  were  taught  by  oral 
transmission.  From  Urn  it  would  appear  that  my  first  conjecture  U  untenable.  I  therefore  conclude  that 
the  twlufc  muKu>nafa  were  original  worka.  and  that  the  kuttib  were  mere  eompilaUoni  of  traditional  infor- 
mation. 

(3)  About  two  hundred  and  aixly  pound*  sterling.    A  large  monthly  pension,  if  the  statement  be  true. 
(67  This  may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  as  Muhammad  Ibn  Wahb,  a  celebrated  devotee  and  a  disciple  of 
al-Junaid,  whose  death  is  placed  by  the  author  of  the  Jtfirdt  (MS.  No.  640,  fol.  Ml)  in  A.  H.  371  (A.  D.  884-8). 

(7)  I  find  in  ad-Dahabi  s  TdrttA  al-hldm,  year  337,  that  01111  Ibn  al-All  was  one  of  the  masters  of  Ishak 
Ibn  Ibrahim  al-Jurjani.  a  hafit  who  died  in  that  yew. 

(8)  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

.9)  The  life  of  Ibn  al-Anbari  is  given  by  our  author 
,101  See  vol.  I.  page  46,  note  (3). 
(11>  Hit  lire  is  given  in  this  work, 
(13)  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(13)  Thit  seems  to  have  been  a  treatise  on  the  pollutions  and  other  accidtntt  which  invalidate  prayer. 
Every  work  on  Moslim  law  contains  a  chapter  on  this  subject. 
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ARU  L-KAS1M  AL-HARIRI. 

Aim  Muhammad  al-Kiisim  Ibn  Ali  Urn  Muhammad  Ibn  Othman  al— Hariri  al- 
Rasri  tmtive  of  liaxra  al-Harami,  the  author  of  the  Makdmdt  stations  ,  was  (me 
o!'  the  ahlest  writers  of  his  time,  and  obtained  the  most  complete  success  in  the 
composition  of  his  Makdiim,  wherein  is  contained  a  large  portion  of  the  language 
spoken  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  such  as  its  idioms,  its  proverbs,  and  its  subtle 
delicacies  of  expression.  Any  person  who  acquires  a  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  this  book  to  understand  it  rightly,  will  be  led  to  acknowledge  the  eminent 
merit  of  this  man,  his  extensive  information  and  his  vast  abilities.  The  circum- 
stance which  induced  him  to  compose  it  is  thus  related  by  his  son,  Abu  'l-Kasim 
AM  Allah  'I;:  "  My  father  was  sitting  in  his  mosque,  (situated)  in  the  street  of 
"  fiasra  called;  Ranou  llaram,  when  in  came  an  elderly  man  dressed  in  tattered 
"  clothes  (2),  carrying  the  implements  of  travel  [3  ,  and  miserable  in  his  appear - 
4>  ancc,  who  spoke  with  great  purity  and  expressed  himself  with  elegance.  The 
44  assembly  asked  him  whence  he  came,  and  he  replied:  from  Saruj;  they  then 
"  desired  to  know  his  name,  and  he  answered  :  Abit  Zaid.  In  consequence  of 
'•  this,  my  father  composed  the  Makdina  called  al-IIardmiya,  now  the  forty-eighth 
44  of  the  collection,  and  gave  it  under  the  name  of  this  Abu  Zaid.  It  then  got 
44  into  circulation,  and  it-  existence  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Sharaf  ad-din  Abu 
"  Nasi  Amlshrewan  Ibn  Khalid  Ihn  Muhammad  al-Kashani,  the  vizir  of  the 
"  i»irfm  khaiif  al-Mustarshid  billah  ;  and  he,  having  read  it,  was  so  highly 
44  pleased,  that  he  advised  my  falher  to  add  some  more  to  it.  My  father 
44  therefore  completed  his  work  in  fifty  Makilmas." — It  is  to  this  vizir  that  he  al- 
ludes in  the  passage  of  his  introduction  to  the  Makdmas,  wherein  he  says :  44  And 
41  one  whose  advice  is  an  order,  and  whom  all  are  eager  to  obey  '/♦),  recom - 
44  mended  me  to  compose  some  Makdmas  in  the  style  of  Badi  az-Zaman's  (.'>  : 
44  yet  (7  kneir  that)  the  foundered  steed  could  never  come  up  to  the  point  which 
44  the  sound  one  had  already  reached." — I  found  the  circumstance  thus  related 
in  a  number  of  historical  works  T»  ,  hut  I  have  since  met  at  Cairo,  in  the  year  bMJ 
A.  D.  1258),  with  a  copy  of  the  Makdmas,  the  whole  of  it  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  author  al-IIariri,  and  I  found  written  on  the  cover  in  his  own  hand  also,  that 
he  had  composed  the  work  for  the  vizir  Jamal  ad-din  Amid  ad-Dawlat  Abu  Ali 
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al-Hasan  Ibn  Abi  '1-Izz  Ali  Ibn  Sadaka.  Jamal  ad-din  also  was  one  of  al-Mus- 
tarschid's  vizirs,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  this  statement  is  more  exact 
than  the  former,  since  it  is  the  author  himself  who  makes  it.  The  vizir  Jamal 
ad-din  died  in  the  month  of  Rajah,  A.  II.  522  (July,  A.  D.  1 128> — Such  was  al- 
Hariri's  motive  for  putting  ihe  Makdmas  under  the  name  of  Abu  Zaid  as-Sa- 
ruji  7).  It  is  stated  by  al-Kadi  'l-Akram  Jamal  ad-din  Abu  'l-IIasan  Ali  Ibu 
Yiisuf  as-Shaibani  al-Kifli,  the  vizir  of  Aleppo  (8j,  in  his  work  entitled  Anbd 
ar-Ruwdt  /i  Abnd  in-Nuhdt  'relations  of  historical  traditionists  concerning  the  sons 
of  grammarians  ,  that  the  real  name  of  the  person  designated  as  Abu  Zaid  was 
al-Mutahhar  Ihn  Salam  (9;,  "  who  was,"  says  he,  44  a  native  of  Basra,  a  gramma- 
"  rian,  and  a  pupil  of  al-Iiariri,  under  whom  he  studied  in  that  city,  and  by 
44  whose  lessons  he  attained  proficiency :  he  was  licensed  also  by  al-Ilariri  to  teach 
"  orally  some  pieces  of  traditional  literature  which  he  had  communicated  to 
"  him.  The  kadi  Abu  1-Fath  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Mandai  al-Wasiti 
14  taught  al-IIariri's  Mulha  tal-lrdb  with  the  authorisation  of  Abu  Zaid,  and  he 

 entioned  that  be  bad  learned  it  from  him  as  he  had  learned  it  from  the  au- 

' 4  ihor.  He  came  to  us  at  Wash  in  the  year  538,  and  we  learned  that  work  from  387 
' '  his  lips.  He  then  went  up  to  Baghdad  and  died  there  after  a  short  residence(l  0,." 
Such  also  is  the  statement  made  by  as-Samani  in  his  Zail  (supplement  r  .11.  p.  1 57  . 
and  by  I  mad  ad-din  in  the  Kharida.  —  The  latter  adds:  "His  honorary  title  was 
"  Fakhr  ad-din;  he  exercised  the  Sadriya  magistracy)  11  :  at  al-Mashan  and 
44  died  there  subsequently  to  the  year  540  (A.  D.  H  45-6;.''— 44  In  choosing  the 
41  name  of  Hdrith  the  son  of  Hammdm  for  the  person  who  is  supposed  to  relate  the 
44  Makdmas,  al-Hariri  meant  to  designate  himself.  '  So  I  have  found  it  written 
44  in  some  commentaries  on  that  work ;  and  the  name  itself  is  taken  from  the  saying 
of  Muhammad :  44  Every  one  of  you  is  a  hdrith  and  every  one  of  you  is  a  hammdm," 
wherein  hdrith  means  a  gainer ,  and  hammdm,  one  who  has  many  cares;  and  there  is 
no  person  but  is  hdrith  and  hammdm,  because  every  one  is  employed  in  gaining  his 
livelihood  ami  is  solicitous  about  his  affairs.  A  great  number  of  persons  have  com- 
mented the  Makdmas,  some  in  long,and  others  in  short, treatises. — I  read  in  a  certain 
compilation  that,  when  al-Hai  iri  had  composed  his  Makdmas,  which  were  at  first 
only  forty  in  number,  he  left  Basra  and  went  with  the  work  to  Baghdad,  where  he_ 
gave  it  as  his  own  production.  But  a  number  of  the  literary  men  of  that  city  re- 
fused to  l>clieve  him,  and  they  declared  that  it  was  not  he  who  composed  it,  but 
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a  native  of  Maghrib,  an  elegant  writer,  who  died  at  Basra  and  whose  papers  al- 
Hariri  had  appropriated.  The  vizir  therefore  called  al-Hariri  before  the  diudn. 
or  council,  and  asked  him  his  profession;  to  which  he  replied  that  he  was  a 
mdnshi  (12;.  The  vizir  then  required  him  to  compose  an  epistle  on  a  subject 
which  be  indicated,  and  al-Hariri  retired,  with  ink  and  paper,  into  a  corner  of 
(he  diwan,  where  he  remained  a  long  time  without  being  favoured  with  any  in- 
spiration on  the  subject.  He  at  length  rose  up  and  withdrew  in  confusion  (13). 
Among  the  j>ersons  who  denied  al-llariri  s  claim  to  the  composition  of  the  Makil- 
mas  was  the  poet  Abu  'l-Kasim  Ali  Ibn  Allah  vol.  II.  p.  324);  and  he,  on  this  oc- 
casion, made  the  two  following  verses,  which  are,  however,  attributed  by  others 
t»  Abu  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Harimi,  sumamed  Ibn  Jakina  (14),  a  native 
of  Baghdad  and  a  celebrated  poet : 

We  have  a  ihaikh,  sprung  from  Rabta  tal-Faras,  who  now  plucks  his  beard  through 
frenzy.  May  God  send  him  back  to  prate  at  al-Mashan  (15],  as  he  already  struck  him 
dumb  in  the  diwan. 

It  must  be  here  observed  that  al-IIariri  pretended  to  draw  his  origin  from 
Kabia  tal-Faras  (16),  that  he  had  a  custom  of  plucking  his  beard  when  absorbed 
in  thought,  and  that  he  inhabited  al-Mashan  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Basra. — 
Having  returned  to  his  native  town,  al-Hariri  composed  ten  more  Makdmas,  and 
sent  them  (to  Baghdad),  attributing,  at  the  same  time,  the  embarrassment  and 
inability  which  he  manifested  in  the  diwan  to  the  awful  respect  with  which  he 
bad  been  overcome. — Al-Hariri  has  left  some  (other,  fine  works;  such  are  the 
Durra  tal-Ghawicds  /»  auhdm  il-Kliatedss  the  pearl  of  the  direr,  being  a  treatise  on  the 
mistakes  committed  Ity  persons  of  rank  [in  speaking  Arabic]  t :  17  ;;  the  Mulha  tal-lrdb 
elegancies  of  grammar  18  ,  a  treatise  in  verse  which  he  afterwards  explained  in  a 
commentary ;  a  ditrdn,  or  collection  of  epistles,  and  a  great  number  of  poetical 
pieces  besides  those  contained  in  his  Makdmas.  One  of  them  offers  a  very  line 
thought  and  merits  insertion  19).  The  following  verses  are  given  as  his  by  I  mad 
ad-din,  in  the  Kharida  : 

How  many  [uert]  the  gazelles  at  Hajir  (-20)  which  fascinated  with  their  eyes!  Ho* 
many  the  noble  minds  struck  with  amazement  by  fair  maidens  i  How  often  did 
the  graceful  movements  of  a  nymph,  advaucing  with  a  stalely  gait,  excite  an  ardent 
passion  in  {my}  bosom  !  How  many  were  the  pretty  cheeks  whose  aspect  induced  the 
censurer  [of  my  foolish  love  to  excuse  me!  How  many  pains  combined  to  afflict  my 
heart,  when  the  ringlets  of  her  I  loved  were  unveiled  and  disclosed  to  sight ! 
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Al-Hariri  left  some  kasidas  in  which  he  made  a  frequent  use  of  the  rhetorical 
ornament  called  tajnis  i 'alliteration ;.  It  is  related  that  he  was  dwarfish  and  ugly  . 
a  stranger  who  went  to  visit  him  for  the  purpose  of  learning  something  of  hi* 
compositions)  from  his  own  lips,  could  not  dissemble  his  contempt  when  he  saw 
hint.  Al-Hariri  observed  it,  and  the  visitor  having  asked  him  to  dictate  some- 
thing to  him,  he  replied  :  "  Write  down  as  follows  : 

'  Thou  art  not  the  first  nocturnal  traveller  whom  moonlight  has  deceived  (21),  nor  the 
4  first  pasture-searcher  [of  a  nomadir  iribr)  who  was  pleased  at  the  sight  of  the  green 
'  herbs  which  flourish  on  dung  (22).  Choose  some  one  etee,  for  I  am  like  al-Moaidi ; 
'  listen  to  what  is  said  of  me,  but  look  not  at  me.'  " 

These  words  covered  the  stranger  with  confusion  and  he  hastened  to  withdraw. 
Al-Hariri  was  born,  A.  II.  V»6  (  A.  D.  1054-5),  and  he  died  at  Basra,  in  the 
street  of  the  Banu  Haram,  A.  H.  516  (A.  D.  1122-3;;  some  say  A.H.  515.  He 
left  two  sons  ;  Abu  Mansur  al-Jawaliki  211  said  :  "  I  was  authorized  to  teach  the 
"  Makdmas  by  Najm  ad-din  Abd  Allah  and  the  chief  kddi  of  Basra,  Dia  al  Islam 
"  Obaid  Allah  (24),  who  had  both  received  a  similar  authorisation  from  their  fa- 
"  iher,  the  author  of  that  production." — Al-Hariri  received  the  surname  of  «/- 
ffardmi  hecause  he  dwelt  in  the  street  of  the  Band  Hardm.  These  people  were 
an  Arabian  tribe  which  took  up  their  residence  in  that  street  and  it  was  called 
after  (hem. — Hariri  means  a  manufacturer  or  seller  of 'harir  silkj. — Al-Mashdn  is  a 
village  above  Basra,  abounding  with  dale-trees  and  notorious  for  its  unhealthiness: 
ii  was  the  native  place  of  al  Hariri's  family;  it  is  said  that  he  possessed  there 
eighteen  thousand  date-trees  and  was  a  wealthy  man.  The  vizir  Aniishrewan 
held  a  high  eminence  by  his  talents,  his  learning  and  his  influence;  he  composed 
a  small  historical  work  entitled  .-  Siulur  Zamun  il-Futur  tea  Faith-  Zamdn  is-Suddr 
the  great  men  of  the  times  of  relaxment,  and  relaxment  of  the  times  of  ureal  men  , 
from  which  copious  extracts  are  made  by  Imad  ad-din  al-lspahani  in  his  historv 
of  the  Seljuk  dynasty,  entitled  :  IS'usra  tal-Fitra  tea  osra  tal-Fetra  succour  against 
laiujuor  and  asylum  for  the,  human  race  ;'?;  ].  This  vizir  died  in  the  year  532  .A. 
I).  I  137-8  . — As  for  the  person  called  Urn  Mamlui,  and  whose  real  names  were 
Abu  1-Fafh  Muhammad  Ihn  Ahi  'l-Ahbas  Ahmad  Ibn  Bakhtyar  Ihn  Ali  Ibn 
Muhammad  Ihn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Jaafar  al-Wasiti  'native  of  Wdsit  ,  he  had  a  nuin- 
hcr  of  distinguished  men  for  disciples,  and,  amongst  others,  Abu  Bakr  aHla- 
zimi  25).    He  was  born  at  Wasil  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Babi,  A.  H.  51? 
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June,  A.  D.  1 123),  and  he  died  in  the  same  city  on  the  8th  of  Shaaban,  A.  H. 
60f>  Feb.  A.  D.  1209).  —  The  name  of  al-Moaidi  occurs  in  the  provcrh  :  Hear 
xfmik  of  al-Moaidi,  but  avoid  seeing  htm,  or,  as  it  i9  sometimes  expressed :  Hear  speak 
of  al-MoaUli ;  that  is  better  than  to  %ee  him.  Al-Mufaddal  ad-Duhhi  (2Gj  states  tiiai 
this  saying  was  first  uttered  hy  al-Mundir  lbn  Ma  is-Sama  in  addressing  Shikka 
lhn  Dumra  at-Tamimi  ad-Darimi,  of  whom  he  had  heard  a  great  deal.  On  seeing 
him,  he  was  so  much  struck  hy  his  ill  looks  that  he  made  use  of  this  expression, 
which  thenceforward  became  proverbial.  Shikka  then  made  the  following  reply  : 
44  Prince,  mayest  thou  be  preserved  from  every  malediction  '27)!  men  are  not  to  be 
14  chosen  for  their  bodies  like  animals  selected  for  slaughter;  to  appreciate  a  man 
14  thou  must  examine  the  two  smallest  of  his  members;  his  heart  and  his  tongue." 
Al-Mundir  highly  admired  his  answer,  as  being  a  proof  of  his  wisdom  and  his  ta- 
lent for  elegant  expression.  This  proverb  is  employed  when  speaking  of  a  man 
who  bears  a  high  reputation,  but  is  deficient  in  personal  appearance  (28).  The 
word  Moaidi  means  descemled  from  Maadd  the  son  of  Adndn  ;  it  is  an  adjective 
formed  from  the  diminutive  Moatd.  which  is  itself  formed  regularly  from  Maadd, 
after  suppressing  a  d. 

I  Imad  «tl-dln  say*,  in  the  KkarUta  MS  No.  1373.  ft.1.  109  ,  tha(  Abo  l-ha*im  Abd  Allah,  the  son  of 
al-Harlri.  held  an  eminent  pott  under  government  and  inhabited  Baghdad. 

r2)  Literally:  Wearing  two  tattered  garment*.  I  have  already  made  the  remark  that,  with  tbe  Arab*,  tun 
garment*,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  formed  a  complete  suit  of  clothe* 

3  The  implement*  of  travel :  a  staff,  a  cup  for  drinking,  a  long  knife,  a  bag  of  provisions,  and  perhaps  .1 
.loak. 

{•)  literally:  The  obeying  of  whom  is  a  booty.    That  it.  all  strive  10  obtain  the  opportunity  of  obeying 
him,  a*  they  would  strive  for  a  rich  booty. 
5)  See  vol.  I.  page  112 

(HI  The  author  here  refer*  to  the  narration  made  by  al-Harlri's  Kin  The  intervening  passage  is  a  later 
addition. 

f7  It  may  be  perceived  from  thi*  that  the  preceding  pauage*  are  later  addition*,  but  they  are  certainly  ti> 
the  author  himself. 

8  Thin  kadi  wa»  born  at  Kifl.  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  whence  hi*  surname.  He  was  distinguished  for  tin- 
great  >ariely  of  the  science*  which  be  cultivated  and  for  the  number  of  hi*  work*,  one  of  which,  containing 
the  history  or  the  philosopher*  (Tdrl**  al-HuknmA),  is  very  often  cited  by  Aho  'l-Faraj  in  hi*  Dynutlin : 
an  abridgment  of  it  by  ai-Zuieni  is  in  the  Bib.  du  Koi.  Al-kifti  died  A.  H.  fttfi  A.  D.  11*8-9  For  an 
account  of  hi*  life,  see  Fleischer's  Abulfeda  Uittoria  Anttitlamiea.  pp.  234-o. 

9  In  some  of  the  ■nanuseripts.lhisnanie  is  written  Sallar  jiL.and  such  is  also  the  reading  of  the  A'A/irid.,, 
in  the  notice  on  bin  al-lslam  Abo'l-AbbJs  Muhammad,  one  of  al-Harlri".  sons     MS.  No.  1373. fol.  169  verso. 
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10  The  following  note,  communicated  lo  mr  bj  M.  Ilrimud.  member  of  the  Institute,  contains  some  in- 
teretling  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  Makdmas; 

Hariri  »'e»t  peint  dan*  te*  MarAoias  sous  Ir  notn  de  Harets  lilt  de  Hetnmaro  A  IVgard  d'Abou-Zcyd.  qui 
joue  le  principal  role  dam  telle  longue  tuilr  de  tableaui,  ee  nVuil  pas  un  pertonnage  imaginairr:  on  it  tu 
le  lemotgnagc  du  fil»  de  Hariri,  rapport*  par  Ibn  Khallekan.  Hariri  lui-meme  s'est  eiprime'  a  eel  rgard  d'uru- 
maniere  positive.  II  dil  qu  Abou-Zeyd  (Kail  originaire  de  Saroudj  rn  Mcsopolamic  ;  que  retle  villc  nyant  n, 
prite  de  force  par  lea  Chretien*,  ful  raise  au  pillage,  que  sa  proprt  fille  fut  faile  captive,  rl  que,  drpouillr  de 
lout,  II  n'eut  pa*  d'autre  reuourre  que  de  prendre  la  fuile  el  de  recourir  a  la  gcnerositc1  publique.  Hariri  fail 
ain»i  parler  Abou-Zeyd  <Un»  aa  MacAma  m  yiii*.  laquelle  fut  compose  la  premiere  de  loute*  (voy.  lediilon  de 
Hariri,  par  M.  Silvealre  de  Sacy,  pag.  870  et  571)  :  •  Je  suis  un  de»  ancient  habitant*  de  Saroudj :  je  rivais 

-  au  milieu  de  labondance  et  environne1  de  la  consideration  publique.  Tnut-a-coup  Dicti  toulm  que  ma  nilua- 

•  lion  changeat.  Let  Romains  *onl  entrfs  dans  mon  pays  en  enncmu  furieui;  ils  ont  fail  le*  femme*  rapliir* 
"  el  le  toni  em  pan1*  de  lout  let  biens.  J'ai  pris  la  fuile,  el  je  me  suit  mis  a  implorer  la  gifnerotit*  de  charmi. 

ape**  avoir  vu  ai  touvenl  implorer  la  mienne.  Mainlrnant  il  pea*  une  charge  sur  mm,  dont  il  me  larde  de 
roe  dcbarraster.  Ma  fille  est  rcalfe  captive  enlre  le*  mains  de  lennrmi,  et  je  suis  impalienl  de  recueillir  la 

•  vomme  nccctsaire  pour  la  rarheter,  »  Dans  la  Mara  ma  xiv,  Abou-Zeyd  s'etprime  ain*i :  •  Saroudj  e*t  ma 
palrie;  mais  comment  y  relourncrf  L  ennemi  y  a  ctabli  sa  demeure  el  a'y  livre  a  tout  lr«  rices  \oy.  ibitlim. 

•  pag.  laOi.-  D  un  autre  cote,  un  ecrivaln  arabe  du  avoir  enlendu  fair*  ce  recit  a  Hariri  .  -  Lhomme  .le 

-  Saroudj  est  un  scheyk  eloquent  el  un  esprit  plein  dp  re»»ource*.  f^Lant  venu  a  llastora,  il  entra  un  jour 
»  dans  la  moaquee  d«  benou  llaram.  et  se  mil  a  adrester  la  parole  a  un  chaeun,  demandant  de*  secours.  I  n  dr* 
»  vali  de  la  ville  flail  prc*eat,  et  la  moaquee  renfermait  beaucoup  de  personnel  de  merile  L'eleganre  qu'Ahoii- 
n  Zeyd  met  tail  dans  ses  discours,  la  facililf  qu'il  avail  a  s  evprirucr  sur  tout  let  tons,  let  trails  piquant*  donl  il 
>•  attaisoonail  ses  paroles,  frapperent  les  assistants  d'admlration.  I t  soir  de  re  metne  jour  plusieurt  personnel 

di'linguee*  de  l.i  ville  s'etanl  reunlcs  rhei  moi,  je  temoignai  mon  Ctonneinent  du  lalenl  singulier  dont  re 

-  mendiant  faitait  preuve.  I,a-de**u*  let  diverse*  personnel  de  Tassemblee  te  mirenl  a  raronlcr  re  qu'elles  avaienl 
■■  eii  rharune  occasion  de  voir  dans  let  autret  motqufe*  de  Rattora;  Abou-Zeyd  let  avail  parrourue*  tucres- 

•  siverneni,  rhaque  foil  *ou*  un  costume  different  el  chaque  foit  cmployant  un  artifice  nouveau    Krappr  d  un 
fail  *i  tingulier,  je  me  mit  la  nuil  meroe  a  composer  tur  ce  inodeJe  ma  premiere  Macama,  qui  eul  un  surre* 

•■  rilraordinairr.  • —  Voy.  1'ddition  de  Hariri,  par  M.  de  Sacj,  pag.  503.:  — Or  let  Remain*  donl  parte  Hariri 
ne  tout  pas  autrca  que  let  Franca  ou  guerrier*  d'Occidenl  qui  avaienl  pris  pari  a  la  premiere  rroi»ade  n  qui 
ne  urderrnl  pas  a  s'emparer  de  Saroudj.  Voiri  re  que  raconle  Ibn  Alatir.  dans  son  Kamtl  al-Trvorykh.  sou* 
Tanner  t»i  (1101) :  •  Lea  Franc*  se  rendent  mattre*  de  la  ville  de  Saroudj  en  Mesopotamia  Pre'ceMemmeni 

-  les  fratirs  sVuiient  empare*  de  la  ville  d-r!det*e,a  la  suite  d  une  invitation  de*  habitant*  rui-memrs.  hn  effel. 
i  la  pluparl  de*  habitant*  eUjient  de  race  armeniennr,  el  il  n'y  avail  parmi  eui  qu'un  petit  nombrr  dr  Musul- 
"  mans.  Telle  annee.  Socman  ratserabla  dant  Saroudj  une  troupe  considerable  de  Turcomans  el  »r  disposa  ii  atu- 

qurr  le*  Krancs.  Cem-ci  savancerrnt  a  sa  rencontre .  On  en  vint  aux  mains  au  moi*  de  rebi  premier  .  janvier 

-  1101/,  el  Socman  ful  mis  en  fuile.  Apres  la  dcTaite  de»  Musulmans,  lea  Franc*  se  porterent  vert  Saroudj  el  rn 
■  enlri'prircnl  le  siege.  I.a  ville  ayant  Hi  prise,  un  grand  nombre  des  babilanl*  furent  mis  a  morl ;  le*  frmmrs 

-  furent  faile*  eselavet  el  leurs  bien*  pi  lie*;  il  ne  *e  tanva  que  le*  perwnnet  qui  s'etaient  derobee.  au  danger 
»  par  la  fuile  • 

(11)  M.  deSary.  in  his  translation  of  Ibn  KhallikAn  *  lire  of  al-Harlri  (see  Chrniomalhte,  torn.  III.  p.  175. 
and  his  edition  of  the  Makdmtu,  introduelion.  p.  iv),  consider*  the  »ord  Sadriya  a*  the  equivalent  of  Sadr 
al-lthlm.  which  title  he  render*  by  chef  du  cferjC  mutulman.  At  the  Motlirm  have  no  established  clergy.  I 
he*ilale  adopting  hit  opinion,  and  the  following  evlracl  from  the  KhnrUla.  in  which  Ihe  author.  Imail 
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speaks  for  himself,  may  serve  to  lii  the  real  meaning  of  the  *ord  :  "  In  the  year  BS6  A.  I>.  1161  I 
•   n.ci  Abo  I-AbbA,  Muhammad.  Ihe  son  of  al-katim  al-Harlri.  and  turnamed  Zain  al-lsUm  ormitiie../  of 

■  hliimiim  ,  it  al-Mashan  ;  and  I  read  under  him  fori;  of  hi.  father*  MalAnat.    He  vat  a  man  of  merit 

■  .ind  spoke  with  elegance  and  fluency.  I  «a*  fAen)  employed  in  the  Sudriydf"— ilhis  word  is  the  plural  of 
S/i,<r.v,.  -'•  at  lieutenant  of  the  viilr  Aoti  ad-dln.  and.  a.  this  son  of  aWlarlri  was  extremely  modes!  and 
*-  reserved.  1  bad  to  employ  a  stratagem  in  order  to  induce  him  to  come  to  me.  At  he  had  omitted  to  pay  up 
••  ihe  full  amount  of  his  land-tax,  1  scnl  him  a  summons,  and, when  he  appeared  before  me.  I  forgave  him  tin- 
•'  debl  and  Mid:  •  Jly  object  was  merely  to  bring  you  here  and  make  your  acquaintance,'  etc.  "— (MS. 
\o.  1373.  fol.  1«B  v.  From  this  it  appear*  that  the  Sadriya  was  a  court  of  juttire.  and  that  one  of  it*  attri- 
butions was  to  pursue  Ihe  recovery  of  arreared  taxes.  I  may  add  that  the  flrtt  mag  iltrale  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  it  called  the  Sadr-Mm,  and  one  of  hit  prerogatives  «  to  Uke  cognisance  of  all  causes  in  which  lb>- 
prruniary  interests  of  the  slate  are  concerned.— See  d'Obtsons  Tableau  general  de  C  Empire  orAomon,  lom.l\ 
page  538 

12;  M.de  Sacy  hat  rendered  the  word  muni/ii  by  ^criwnn-r(rd<ic t*ur.    Such  person*  viere  employed  b» 

which  was  that  of  SdAt'6  al-Khabar,  or  government  tpy.  He  exercised  these  function*  at  Basra,  at  we  learn 
from  lmad  ad-dln;  (JfAarttta,  MS.  No.  1373,  fol.  169.)  He  corresponded  directly  with  the  ditran  of  the  khalif 
at  Baghdad,  and  probably,  like  the  postmaster,  who  acted  alto  in  the  same  capacity,  he  kept  an  eye  on  the 
rnnduct  of  the  provincial  governor. 

13)  Any  person  *ho  readt  the  long  extract*  from  al-Harlri't  poems  and  epistle*  given  in  the  Kkartdo. 

(14;  See  vol.1,  page  171,  note  ;2i. 

(IS  "  MAshAn  wat  a  place  in  the  dependencies  of  Baghdad  to  which  persons  were  banished  who  had  m- 
•'  mired  the  displeasure  of  the  sovereign."— Abu  1-FedA't  Annah,  year  518.  See  alto  CArMiomolW. 
lom.  III.  p.  180. 

16;  C  elt  Rebia,  bit  dc  Modhar.-Voy.  Spec.  Aijf.  -sr.  ed.  While,  p.  47  ;  et  Eichbnrn.  Jfomim.  antiqui,. 
hist.  At.  p.  UO.-(Nolc  de  M.de  Sacy. 

17  X  long  extract  from  this  excellent  philological  work  has  been  given  by  N.  de  Sacy  in  his  Antholng,, 
tirammatiealt. 

in;  M.  de  Sacy  has  inserted  an  extract  of  the  Mulha,  with  the  commentary,  in  the  Antkologit  Gramma- 

f11»;  The  piece  consuls  of  three  lines,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  6t  for  l 
(20)  See  vol.  II.  page  437. 

i2l,i  That  i»:  Who  has  taken  moonlight  for  day,  who  was  deceived  by 
22i  Such  herbage  has  a  fair  appearance,  but  is  worthless  at  food  fi 
23  His  life  is  given  by  lbn  khallikan. 

(24i  Al-Hartrl  had  therefore  three  sons:  Abd  Allah  (tee  note  (1    ,  Mulmmmad  [tea  note  i»)  ),  and  Obai.1 


(25  The  life  of  al-HAzimi  is  given  by  lbn 
\V,j  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work- 
i27)  See  Poeoeko't  Specimen  but.  Arab.  p.  37. 
(28;  See  FreyUg't  Meidanii  Proverbia,  torn.  I.  p.  : 
fully  related. 
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A  Bit  AHMAD  AL-KASIM  AS-SHAHROZIRI. 

Abu  Ahmad  al-Kasim  Ibn  al-MuzafTar  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al-Kasim  as-Shahroziiri, 
the  father  of  the  kddk  l-Khdfikain  Abu  Rakr  Muhammad,  of  al-Murtada  Abi\Mu-tf«H 
hammad  Abd  Allah,  and  of  Abu  Mansur  al-Muzaffar,  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
Shahrozuri  family  whieh  gave  so  manv  kddis  of  that  surname  to  Syria,  Mosul,  and 
Mesopotamia.  He  acted  for  some  time  as  hdkim  1  )  in  the  city  of  Arhela,and  passed 
also  some  time  at  Sinjar  in  the  discharge  of  the  same  functions.  A  number  of 
his  sons  and  grand-children,  all  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  learning  and  per- 
sonal worth,  attained  the  highest  posts  under  government,  and  merited  the  special 
favour  of  'their')  sovereigns;  they  acted  as  hdkiins or  as  kddis,  and  their  reputation 
rendered  them  the  marked  object  of  general  favour;  such  were  his  grandson,  the 
kddi  Kamal  ad-din  Muhammad,  and  his  great  grandson  Muhi  ad-din,  the  son  of 
Kama!  ad-din.  We  shall  give  notices  on  these  two  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
win  k.  The  descendants  of  al-Kasim  form  a  numerous  l>ody,  and  they  have  con- 
tinued, till  this  dav,  to  be  the  kddis  of  Mosul  and  the  most  eminent  persons  of 
the  city.  He  visited  Baghdad  more  than  once,  and  the  hdfiz  Aim  Saad  as-Samani 
has  spoken  of  him  in  the  Kitdb  az-Zail  -'supplement  to  the  history  of  Baghdad;. 
The  same  writer  has  also  noticed  him  twice  in  the  Kitdb  al-Ansdb:  the  first  time 
under  the  word  ai.-Irbiu  ,  where  he  says  :  "  And  it,"  meaning  Arbela,  "  has 
"  produced  a  number  of  learned  men,  one  of  whom  was  the  kddi  Abu  Ahmad  al- 
"  Kasim  as-Shahrozuri ; "  to  which  he  adds  that  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Shaiban.  The  second  time  he  speaks  of  him  is  under  the  head  of  as-Siiaii- 
H07.UH!,  where  he  mentions  also  his  son  the  kddi  l-Khdfikain  with  high  com- 
mendation. Ibn  al-Mustaufi  notices  him  in  the  History  of  Arl>ela,  and  inserts 
therein  some  of  his  poetry  from  which  we  select  the  following  lines  : 

My  desires  extend  beyond  as-Suha  and  az-ZubAna  (2)  ;  the  object  of  my  wishes  i* 
hijjh  exalted  and  admits  not  my  approach  (3).  I  shall  continue  in  toil  and  anxietv  till 
time  is  no  more  or  till  my  life  has  ceased. 

Having  found  the  same  verses  in  as-Samini's  Zail  and  attributed  by  him  to  the 
kddi  'l-khdfikaiii,  I  am  unable  to  declare  which  of  the  two  was  their  author. 
Al-Kasim  diet!  at  Mosul,  A.  H.  489  ( A.  D.  1006;,  and  was  interred  in  the 
vol.  ii.  63 
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funeral  ehapcl  hearing  his  name  and  situated  near  the  niosi|ue  erected  by  his 
ancestor  Aim  '1-Hasau  Ibn  Farghan  (V:. — His  son  Abd  Allah  al-Murtada,  the 
author  of  the  Mamiliyan  Kasida  ''vol.  II.  p.  29  :,  was  llie  father  of  Kamal  ad-din . — 
As  for  the  Kddi  'l-Khdfikain,  as-Samani  says  of  him  that  he  studied  the  science 
of  the  law)  under  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi  (vol.  I.  p.  9)  and  that  he  acted  as  kddi  in 
a  number  of  towns;  he  travelled  to  Irak,  Khorasan,  and  al-Jibal  (Persian  Irak  , 
where  he  received  by  oral  transmission  a  great  quantity  of  Traditions,  some  of 
which  he  communicated  to  as-Samani  himself.  He  was  born  at  Arbela,  A.  H. 
453  (A.  D.  1061-3)  or  454;  he  died  at  Baghdad  in  the  month  of  the  first  Jn- 
mada,  A.  H.  538  Nov  .-Dec.  A.  D.  11 43  ,  and  was  interred  at  the  Abrez  Gate. 
The  title  of  Kddi  'l-Khdfikain  kddi  of  the  East  and  West  was  given  to  him  in  eon- 
sequence  of  his  having  exercised  the  functions  of  that  office  in  a  great  number 
of  towns. — His  brother  Abu  Mansur  al-Muzaffar  is  thus  noticed  by  as-Samani, 
ill  his  Zail :  "  He  was  born  at  Arbela  and  brought  up  at  Mosul,  whence  he  re- 
"  moved  to  Baghdad,  and  studied  under  the  shniklt  Abu  Ishak  as-Shfrazi.  He 
44  then  returned  to  Mosul,  and,  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life,  he  accepted  the 
"  post  of  kddi  at  Sinjir  although  he  had  lost  his  sight  (5).— 1  asked  him  the  year 
"  of  his  birth,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  was  horn  in  the  month  of  the  latter 
44  Jumada,  or  of  Rajah,  A.H.  457  (May-June,  A.U.  1065  ,  at  Arbela."  He  does 
not  indicate  the  year  of  his  death. — Shahroz&ri  means  belonging  to  Shahrozilr,  a 
large  town  which  is  now  counted  among  the  dependencies  of  Arbela  ;  it  was 
built  by  Ziir,  the  son  of  ad-Dahhak  ;  6 ;.  ShahrozAr  signifies  in  Persian,  the  city 
of  ZiXr;  al-Iskander  : Alexander.  Zu  'l-Karnain  died  there  on  his  return  from  the 
Kast  (7) ;  I  asked  a  native  of  the  place  about  his  tomb,  and  he  informed  me  that 
a  tomb  did  exist  there,  called  the  Tomb  of  al-lskander,  but  that  the  inhabitants 
did  not  know  who  this  person  was.  It  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity.  The  Kha- 
lib  'vol.  I.  page  75 j  savs,  in  his  History  of  Baghdad,  that  al-lskander  made 
Madam  Kisra  (Ctrsiphtm  his  residence,  and  that  he  continued  to  inhabit  that 
i>l»0  city  till  his  death  ;  his  colfin  was  then  transported  to  Alexandria,  because  his  mo- 
ther was  dwelling  there,  and  be  was  interred  near  her  8). 

■  1j  Hflkim  U  a  grncr.il  mine  for  magitlraltt  of  rrcrj  rank. 

.2   Aa-Suha  it  a  small  star  in  ibe  (ail  of  llic  f.rraier  Bear;  il  is  nurkr.l  ?  in  FlamMrnl  ">  Olrstial  Atla>. 
The  Arabs  pro  tho  name  of  far  Itro  ZubAna%  to  (hp  star*  »  and  «  of  the  Ralann-. 
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i.3'  He  means  the  Divinity. 

(4)  One  of  the  manuscripts  hat  Jua.  (At  ancestor  of,  audi  acknow  lodge  that  the  If  it  teems  to  me  corrupted. 
«•  1  read  in  the  A'dmos:  F*miu»;  an  ancestor  of  A  M  in  a  tan  al-MatuUi  (of  Mosul;,  tht  traditional. 
(Si  See  the  observations  of  our  author  In  page*  33  and  34  of  this  lolume. 

Ot  Zohdk  or  ad-Dahhdk,  a*  the  Arab*  pronounce  the  name.  was  the  tyrant  oho  make*  to  conspicuous  » 
figure  in  the  fabulous  history  of  ancient  Persia. 

7;  Aleiander  the  Great  died  at  Babylon,  as  is  well  known. 

8  Olyrapias,  the  mother  of  Aleiander  the  Great,  never  inhabited  Aleiandrla.  and  she  lost  her  life  in  Mar<- 
douia,  ei#ht  years  after  the  death  of  her  ton. 


IBN  F1RRO  AS-SIIAT1BI. 

Abu  Muhammad  al-Kasim  Ibn  Firro  lbn  Abi  l-Kasim  Kalaf  lbn  Ahmad  ar- 
Roaini  as-Shatibi  ad-Darir  (the  blind)  al-Mukri  (the  teacher  of  the  Aoran-readings  , 
is  ihe  author  or  the  kastda  on  the  Koran-rfat/inj*,  named  by  him  Hirz  al-Amdni  tea 
Wajh  at-Tahtlni  ^Wishes  accomplished,  and  open  congratulations  (I)),  consisting  of 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  verses,  and  displaying  in  its  com- 
position the  utmost  ingenuity.  It  is  the  main  authority  on  which  the  Koran- 
readers  of  this  age  rely,  in  their  instructions  to  pupils,  and  very  few  persons  un- 
dertake to  study  the  readings  till  they  have  learned  this  poem  by  heart  and  mas- 
tered its  meaning.  It  is  filled  with  extraordinary  allusions,  obscure  and  subtle 
indications,  and  1  do  not  believe  that  any  work  of  a  similar  kind  was  ever  pro- 
duced before.  He  is  declared  to  have  said  :  "  No  one  will  read  this  kastda  of 
"  mine  without  Almighty  God's  permitting  him  to  derive  profit  from  it;  for  I 
"  <ont|tosed  it  purely  and  simplv  with  the  view  of  serving  Almightv  God."  He 
composed  also  another  kastda  of  five  hundred  verses  and  rhyming  in  d,  from 
which,  if  learned  by  heart,  a  complete  acquaintance  is  obtained  with  the  contents 
of  Rm  Abd  al-Barr's  Tamhid  1 2).  Ibn  Firro  was  learned  in  the  reading  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  Book  of  God  the  Koran},  and  pre-eminent  by  his  knowledge  of 
ihe  Traditions  relative  to  the  Prophet;  when  pupils  read  to  him  out  of  the  Sahih 
of  al-Bukhari,  or  that  of  Muslim,  or  the  Mtncatta  of  Mlik  ,he  would  correct  the 
text  of  their  copies  from  memory  ,  and  indicate  the  necessary  vowels  ami  diacri- 
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tical  points,  wherever  their  presence  was  required.  In  grammar  and  philology 
he  stood  unrivalled;  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams  he  displayed  great  skill; 
in  all  his  conduct  he  was  actuated  by  the  purest  motives,  and  his  deeds,  like  his 
words,  proceeded  from  a  heart  devoted  to  God.  He  read  the  Koran,  according  to 
the  different  readings,  under  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad 
Ibn  Abi  '1-Aasi  an-Nafri  (3),  and  under  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn 
Iludail  al-Andalusi;  he  learned  Traditions  from  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn 
Yusuf  Ibn  Saada  ('»),  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahim  al-Khazraji, 
Abu  'l-Hasan  Ibn  Hudail,  the  htifiz  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ibn  an-Nima  (5),  and  others.  A 
great  number  of  persons  studied  under  him  with  profit,  and  I  met  in  Egypt 
with  many  of  his  former  pupils.  In  his  discourse  he  avoided  prolixness;  never, 
on  any  occasion,  did  he  pronounce  a  word  without  necessity,  and  he  never  took 
his  seat  to  teach  the  reading!  of  the  Koran  without  being  in  a  state  of  purity  C  , 
and  assuming  an  air  of  dignified  gravity  and  profound  humility.  When  suffering 
under  a  severe  illness,  he  neither  complained  nor  uttered  a  groan,  and,  being 
asked  how  he  was,  he  replied  :  "  In  health,"  without  adding  another  word. 
One  of  his  disciples  recited  some  verses  to  me  and  said  :  "Our  thaikh  frequently 
44  repeated  them;  they  form  an  enigma  the  word  of  which  is  bier."  I  asked  him 
if  they  were  the  shaikh's,  and  he  replied  that  he  did  not  know.  Some  time  after- 
wards, I  met  with  them  in  the  ditcdn  of  the  khalib  Yahya  Ibn  Salama  al-Haskali,  a 
|ierson  whose  life  will  he  found  in  this  work.    These  verses  are : 

Do  you  know  an  object  to  which  one  similar  exists  in  the  sky  (7)  ?  When  it  malt* 
forward,  people  utter  loud  exclamations.  When  we  meet  it,  it  bears  a  burden  and  is 
borne  as  one,  and  every  chief  who  may  ride  on  it  is  a  prisoner.  It  incites  to  piety,  and 
yet  it  is  avoided ;  it  admonishes  mankind,  and  yet  they  shun  it .  [Whtn  if  vitits  a  houtr.) 
il  was  not  called  for  through  a  wish  for  its  presence,  but  it  comes  unwelcome  to  the 
person  visited. 

As-Shatibi  was  horn  towards  the  end  of  A.  H.  .'.38  June,  A.  D.  I  WV,  and, 
at  a  very  early  age  he  officiated  as  kliatib  preacher)  in  his  native  town.  He 
came  to  Egypt  in  the  year  .">72  (A.  D.  1 176-7}  and  said  on  arriving  44  I  know 
44  by  heart  enough  of  the  sciences  to  load  a  camel  so  heavily  that,  if  a  single  leal' 
44  more  were  added,  it  could  not  support  the  burden."  He  lodged  at  the  house 
ol  al-Kadi  'l-Fadil  vol.  II.  p.  Ill)  who  appointed  him  professor  of  Koran- 
MM  reading,  grammar,  and  philology.    He  died  on  Sunday,  the  28th  of  the  latter 
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Jumada,  A.  H.  n90  (June,  A.  D.  149 V,  a  little  later  than  the  hour  of  the  af- 
ternoon prayer,  and  was  interred  on  the  Monday  following  in  the  funeral  chapel 
of  al-Kadi  'l-Fadil.  I  have  frequently  visited  his  lomh,  which  is  situated  in  the 
Lesser  Karafa  Cemetery.  The  prayer  was  said  over  his  grave  hy  Abu  Ishak  al- 
Iraki  (vol.  I.  p.  12),  the  khatib  of  the  Great  Mogque  of  Old  Cairo. — Firro  signifies 
iron  in  the  Latin  language  of  the  non-Moslim  inhahitants  of  Spain. — Roaiiii  means 
detcended  from  Z<L  Roain,  who  was  one  of  the  princes  of  Yemen ;  a  great  num- 
l>er  of  persons  have  drawn  their  surnames  from  this  ancestor.—  Shdtibi  means 
belonging  to  Shdltba  Xalivd),a  large  city  with  a  strong  citadel  in  the  east  of  Spain, 
which  has  produced  many  men  eminent  for  learning.  It  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Franks  on  one  of  the  last  ten  days  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  645  "end  of  January, 
A.  D.  1248). — Some  say  that  as-Shatibi's  name  was  Muhammad  and  his  sur- 
name Ahu  '1-KAsim,  but  I  found  his  name  written  Ahu  Muhammad  al-Kasim  in 
different  ijdzas  (licences  to  teach  and  certificates  of  capacity)  granted  to  him  hy  his 
masters. 

Literally:  Cuitodia  votorum  el  faciei  grotulationum. 

(Si  The  life  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Barr  is  given  in  (hit  work  —In  the  8lh  vol.  of  the  \uticei  tt  Extrailt,  M.de  Sar; 
has  given  a  notice  on  ihe  Aklla  or  Jlnlyo,  another  poem  of  Ibn  Firro'*,  on  the  orthography  of  the  Koran. 

(3}  Al-Makkari  mention*  (hit  an->afri  in  hi»  notice  on  Ibn  Firro.    See  MS.  No.  704,  fol.  100. 

(4»  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Vnsuf  Ibn  Saada  »as  an  inhabitant  of  Xatita,  but  hit  ancestors  d*  ell  in  Va- 
lencia. Having  received  lessons  in  his  native  place  from  many  men  distinguished  for  learning,  he  travelled 
to  the  western  provinces  of  Spain  for  the  same  purpose.  In  A.M.  820  (A.D.  1126'  he  journejed  to  the  Kasl. 
and  there  cultivated  jurisprudence  and  other  branches  of  knowledge.  He  made  the  pilgrimage  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  on  bis  return  to  Egypt,  he  frequented  the  society  of  Abd  Tahir  Ibn  Aof  ttt  page  107.  note  2  . 
of  (Ais  vol.),  as-Silafl  (<■«/.  I.  page  HO  and  other  illustrious  doctors.  In  the  year  826  i.A.  I).  1131-2;  he 
returned  to  Murtla  with  a  vast  stork  of  information  in  the  Traditions,  Koran-reading,  koranic  interpretation, 
law,  philology  and  scholastic  theology.  He  bad  an  inclination  for  SuRsm.  Being  appointed  member  of  the 
town-council  Cyi-'l  »na'  preacher  al  the  gTeal  mosque  of  Murria,  he  began  to  teach  the  Traditions  and 
jurisprudence,  and  he  exercised  the  functions  of  kadi  in  the  same  city  till  the  downfal  of  the  Almoravitles. 
He  then  passed  to  the  kadiship  of  Xativa.  and  taught  Traditions  not  only  there,  but  in  Murria  and  Valencia, 
in  whirh  places  also  he  filled  the  office  of  kkmih,  or  public  preacher.  Previously  to  this,  he  had  taught  Tra- 
ditions al  Almeria.  He  died  al  Aativa  on  the  last  day  of  Zd  1-Hijja.  A.  H.  565  (Sept.  A.  I).  1170),  leaving 
■me  single  work  on  quite  an  original  plan  and  entitled  ^Ji\'i.ji        LL>jJI  v»»j!  He  «a» 

born  in  the  month  of  Ramadan.  A.  II.  406  June-July.  A  I).  1103V  -  Al-Makkari;  MS.  Xo.  704.  fol  1R7 
(51  The  name  of  Ibn  an-Nima  Is  mentioned  by  al-Makkari.    MS  No.  704.  fol.  160  recta. 

(6)  That  is:  In  the  stale  of  bodily  purity  which  is  required  of  every  Moslim  when  he  proceeds  to  say  hi* 
prayers. 

(7)  Part  of  the  constellation  of  the  greater  Bear  is  called  an-.\aa,h  the  bier  by  the  Arab*. 
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ABU  Dl  LAF  AL-IJU. 

Abu  Dulaf  al-Kasim  Ibn  Isa  [bn  Idris  lbn  Makil  Ibn  Omair  lbn  Sbaikh  Ibn 
Moawia  IbnKhozai  lbn  AM  al-Ozza  Ibn  Dulaf  Ibn  Jushm  Ibn  Kais  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Ijl 
Il>n  Lujaim  Ibn  Saab  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Bakr  Ibn  Wail  Ibn  Kasit  Ibn  Hinb  Ibn  Afsa  lbn 
Domii  Ibn  Jadila  Ibn  Asad  Ibn  Rabia  Ibn  Nizar  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Adnan  al-Ijli  was 
one  of  al-Mamun's  generals,  and  served  also  that  khalif's  successor,  al-Motasim, 
in  the  same  capacity.  We  have  already  mentioned  bis  name  in  the  life  of  al- 
Akawwak  vol.  II.  p.  290;,  with  some  verses  composed  by  that  poet  in  his  praise, 
and  we  have  observed  'vol.  II.  p.  101  ;  that  Abu  Muslim  al-Khorasani  had  been 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  (Isa  Ibn  Maktl,  the  brother  of  Idris,)  Abu  Dulaf  s 
grandfather.  The  life  of  the  emir  Abu  Nasr  Ali  Ibn  Makula,  the  author  of  the 
Ikmdl  and  one  of  Abu  Dulaf 's  descendants,  has  also  been  given  in  this  work 

vol.  II.  p.  2'»8j.  Abu  Dulaf  was  a  spirited,  noble,  and  generous  chief,  highly 
extolled  for  bis  liberality,  courageous  and  enterprising,  noted  for  his  victories 
and  his  licneficencc ;  men  distinguished  in  literature  and  the  sciences  derived 
instruction  from  bis  discourse,  and  his  talent  was  conspicuous  even  in  the  art  of 
vocal  music.  Amongst  the  works  which  he  composed  are  the  following  :  the 
Kiidb  at-HuzAt  tea  s-Said  on  falcons  and  game),  the  Kitdb  as-Saldh  on  weapons  , 
the  Kitdh  an-Xuzah  'on  agreeable  country  retreats  ,  and  the  Kitdb  Sidsa  tal-MulM  on 
the  policy  of  princesj.  His  praises  were  celebrated,  in  kastdas  of  the  greatest 
beauty,  by  Abu  Tammam  at-Tai  (vol.  I.  page  IU8),  and  by  Bakr  Ibn  an-Nattali 

vol.  I.  p.  .109; ;  the  latter  said  of  hint  : 

O  Hum  who  pursues!  the  study  of  alchemy,  the  fjreat  alchemy  (the  philotophtr 't  ilont] 
consists  in  praising  the  son  of  Isa.  Was  there  but  one  dirhem  in  the  world,  ihnn 
wouldst  obtain  it  by  this  means. 

It  is  stated  that,  for  these  two  verses,  Abu  Dulaf  gave  Ibn  au-Nattah  ten 
thousand  dirhems.  The  poet  then  ceased  visiting  him  for  some  time  and  em- 
ployed the  money  in  the  purchase  of  a  village  (or  estate)  on  the  river  Oholla.  He 
afterwards  went  to  see  him  and  addressed  liim  in  these  words  : 

Thanks  to  thee,  I  have  purchased  an  estate  on  the  Obolla,  crowned  by  a  pavilion 
erected  in  marble.  It  has  a  sister  beside  it  which  is  now  on  sale,  and  you  have 
always  money  to  bestow. 
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"  How  much,  "  said  Abu  Dulaf,  44  is  the  price  of  that  sister.'  "  The  poet 
answered  :  "Ten  thousand  dirhems.'*  Abu  Dulaf  gave  him  the  money  and  said  : 
"  Recollect  that  the  Obolla  is  a  large  river,  with  many  estates  situated  on  it,  3DK 
'*  and  that  each  of  these  mt/rt  has  another  at  her  side;  so,  if  thou  opened 
"  such  a  door  as  that,  it  will  lead  to  a  breach  between  us.  He  content  then 
"  with  what  thou  hast  now  got,  and  let  this  be  a  point  agreed  on."— The  poet 
then  offered  up  prayers  for  his  welfare  and  withdrew.  Abu  liakr  Muham- 
mad Ibn  Hashim,  one  of  the  KhdMila  vol.  1.  p.  557  imitated  the  idea  of  ihe 
lirst  passage  (here  cited)  in  the  following  lines  : 

The  poets  are  convinced  that  their  ho|>es  in  thee  arc  safe  from  the  stroke*  of  despair. 
Alchemy  is  a  false  science  for  all  other  mortals  whom  we  know,  but  not  for  them. 
Thou  givest  them  money  in  hags  when  they  bring  thee  words  on  paper. 

Abu  Dulaf,  having  encountered  some  Kurds  who  were  intercepting  travellers 
in  the  province  under  his  rule,  struck  one  (camel-; rider  through  with  his  lance 
and  the  point  entered  into  the  body  of  another  who  was  sitting  behind  him  :  he 
thus  killed  them  both  at  a  stroke.  Ibn  an-Nattah  took  this  occasion  for  com- 
posing the  following  verses  : 

On  the  day  of  battle  when  his  spear  (tj,  which  tbou  never  seest  blunted,  picrci-d 
through  two  riders,  people  said  :  "  Wonder  not  at  that;  were  his  lance  a  mile  long,  it 
"  would  pierce  through  a  mile's  length  of  riders  !  " 

Abu  Abd  Allah  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Fatn  Salih,  a  mmrla  to  the  Hashimide  familv, 
was  dark  complcxioncd,  dwarfish,  and  very  poor.  His  wife  once  said  to  him:  11 1 
44  see,  my  man!  that  the  star  of  literature  has  set  and  that  its  arrow  has  missed 
44  the  mark;  take  then  thy  sword,  spear,  and  bow,  and  go  forth  with  the  others 
44  to  the  wars;  God  may  perhaps  grant  thee  a  share  of  booty."  In  reply,  he 
recited  the  following  vei-ses  i 

What  can  induce  thee  to  advise  such  an  extravagance  to  a  man  like  me  ?— to  oblige 
me  to  bear  arms  and  hear  warriors  in  armour  order  me  to  halt !  Dost  thou  snpposc 
me  one  of  those  men  of  death  who  from  morn  to  eve  aspire  after  destruction  ?  When 
death  approaches  another,  I  observe  it  with  horror  ;  how  then  could  I  go  and  fare  it 
myself?  Dost  thou  think  that  single  combats  with  the  foe  are  my  passion,  and  that  my 
bosom  contains  the  heart  of  Abu  Dulaf  (2)  ? 


Abu  Dulaf  heard  of  this,  and  sent  him  a  thousand  dinars. — The  prolusion  of 
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Abu  Dulal  in  his  donations  involved  him  in  deht,  and  the  circumstance  having 
become  public,  one  of  these  solicitors  went  into  his  presence  and  said  : 

O  lord  of  gifts  and  donations  !  O  thou  of  the  open  countenance  and  the  open  hand  ! 
I  am  lold  lhal  thou  art  in  debt;  increase  then  its  amount  and  discharge  what  I  owe. 

Abu  Dulaf  made  him  a  present  and  discharged  his  debt.  A  poet  went  in  to 
him  one  day  and  recited  these  lines  : 

When  God  entrusted  thy  hand  with  the  distribution  of  favours,  he  knew  (lhal  he 
would  be  icell  wed}.  O  Abu  Dulaf!  never  have  the  two  (wording  angel*)  written  no 
in  the  register  of  thy  words,  though  often  it  be  written  in  those  of  other  mortals.  Thou 
hast  rivalled  in  beneficence  the  rapid  winds  (trhirh  bear  rain  to  the  region*  of  I  he  earth  ; 
and  when  they  cease  to  blow,  thou  ceasest  not  to  give. 

The  poems  composed  in  his  praise  arc  very  numerous ;  he  himself  composed 
some  good  poetry,  from  which  I  should  transcribe  passages  were  it  not  my  desire 
to  avoid  prolixity.  He  completed  the  building  of  the  city  of  al-Karaj  (in  Persian 
Irdk  i  which  had  been  commenced  by  his  father,  and  it  became  the  residence  of 
his  triln?,  family,  and  children.  Whilst  be  was  staying  there,  a  poet  (said  by 
some  to  have  been  Mansur  Ibn  Badan,  and  by  others,  Bakr  Ibn  an-3Nattah  re- 
cited to  him  a  eulogy,  but  did  not  obtain  a  recompense  equal  to  his  expectations; 
he  therefore  departed,  reciting  this  verse  : 

Let  me  go  and  travel  over  the  deserts  of  the  earth  :  for  al-Karaj  is  not  the  whole 
world,  neither  is  Kasim  ;.4W  Dulaf]  the  human  race  ! 

Similar  to  this  are  the  following  lines  by  another  poet,  but  I  am  unable  to 
state  which  of  them  copied  the  other  : 

If  you  resume  your  wonted  generosity,  it  will  be,  as  before,  your  obedient  slave.  If 
you  will  not,  the  earth  is  large ;  you  are  not  all  the  human  race,  neither  is  Khorasan 
the  world. 

I  have  since  found  these  last  verses  in  as-Samani's  Zail,  in  the  article  on  Abu 
l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  al-Balkhi ;  he  there  says  :  "  The  following 
"  lines  were  recited  to  me  at  Daurak  (3)  by  the  kddi  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  al- 
"  Ralkhi;  he  gave  them  as  the  words  of  the  emir  Abu  '1-Ilasan  Ali  Ibn  al-Mun- 
"  takhib,  and  he  may  have  possibly  heard  them  from  the  lips  of  that  person.'* 
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Here  he  inserts  the  verses.— It  is  related  that  when  Abu  Dulaf  returned  from  al- 
Karaj,  the  emir  Ali  Ihn  Isa  Ibn  Mahan  prepared  a  repast  on  a  most  magnificent 
scale,  and  invited  him  to  partake  of  it;  hut  a  poet,  who  then  went  to  All's  house 
and  was  refused  admittance  by  the  porter,  awaited  the  passage  of  Abu  Dulaf  and 
handed  him  a  palm-leaf,  on  which  were  inscribed  these  words  : 

If  you  meet  him  {AbH  Dvlaf)  lingering  carelessly,  say:  "  You  come  from  al-Karaj, 
"  with  one  thousand  horsemen,  to  a  feast.  After  that,  let  not  other  men  be  reproached 
"for  acts  of  baseness.- 

Abu  Dulaf  immediately  returned,  swearing  that  he  would  neither  enter  the 
house  nor  eat  a  morsel  of  that  dinner.  I  have  read  in  a  compilation  of  anecdotes 
that  the  name  of  this  poet  was  Abbad  Ibn  al-Harish,  and  that  the  repast  was 
given  at  Baghdad.— I  read  in  another  compilation  lhat,  when  Abii  Dulaf  was 
suffering  from  the  malady  of  which  he  died,  bis  indisposition  became  so  grave 
that  the  public  were  refused  admittance  into  his  presence.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, that,  one  day,  feeling  much  better,  he  asked  the  chamberlain  what  appli- 
cants might  be  then  at  the  palace-door,  and  was  informed  that  ten  tharifs  (des- 
cendants of  Muhammad)  from  Khorasan  had  been  waiting  many  days,  without 
being  able  to  enter.  He  immediately  sat  up  on  his  bed  and  having  sent  for  them, 
he  received  them  with  great  politeness,  and  asked  them  the  news  of  their 
country,  what  might  be  their  private  circumstances,  and  the  motive  of  their  visit. 
The  replied  that,  being  in  narrow  circumstances  and  hearing  of  his  generous 
character,  they  had  come  to  apply  to  him.  On  this,  he  ordered  his  treasurer  to 
bring  in  one  of  the  money-chests,  and  having  taken  out  of  it  twenty  lags,  con- 
taining each  one  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  he  gave  two  of  them  to  each  of  his  vi- 
sitors, with  an  additional  sum  for  their  travelling  expenses  home.  "  Touch  not 
44  the  bags,"  said  he,  "  till  you  arrive  in  safely  and  join  your  families;  here  is 
44  a  sum  to  defray  your  journey.  But,  let  each  of  you  write  for  me  a  note,  stat- 
44  ing  that  he  is  the  son  of  such  a  one,  the  son  of  such  a  one,  etc.,  the  son  of 
44  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib,  by  Fatiraa,  the  daughter  of  the  Apostle  of  God.  Let  him 
44  then  add  these  words  :  4  O  Apostle  of  God !  I  was  suffering  from  distress  and 
44  '  misery  in  my  native  town,  and  I  went  to  Abu  Dulaf  al-ljli  who  gave  me  two 
44  4  thousand  pieces  of  gold  through  respect  for  thee  and  through  the  desire 
4  4  4  of  conciliating  thy  favour,  hoping  thus  to  procure  thy  intercession.'  " 
VOL.  n.  to 
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Each  of  the  tharift  wrote  out  a  note  in  these  terms  and  delivered  it  to  him. 
He  then  directed  hy  his  will  that,  when  he  died,  the  person  who  arranged 
his  corpse  for  burial  should  place  these  {tapers  in  his  winding-sheet,  so  that 
he  might  present  them  to  the  Apostle  of  God.  Another  proof  of  his  respect 
to  the  family  of  Ali  is  given  in  a  relation  of  what  passed  one  day  between 
him  and  his  son :  he  happened  to  say  that  whosoever  did  not  carry  to  the 
utmost  pitch  his  attachment  to  the  family  of  Ali  was  conceived  in  fornication, 
on  which  his  son  observed  that,  for  himself,  he  did  not  hold  such  principles: 
"There  is  a  good  reason  for  that,"  said  the  father;  "  when  thy  mother  con- 
"  ceived  thee,  I  had  not  given  her  time  to  perform  the  isfifrreJ  4)."  The  authen- 
ticity of  this  anecdote  is  best  known  to  God.  A  number  of  historical  writers 
give  the  following  narration  as  having  been  made  by  Dulaf,  the  son  of  Aim 
Dulaf :  "  I  saw  in  a  dream  a  person  come  towards  me  and  say  :  '  The  emir  requires 
"  thy  presence.'  I  went  with  him  and  he  took  me  into  a  deserted  and  miserable 
"  house  with  blackened  walls,  roofless  and  without  doors  :  he  led  me  up  a  flight 
"  of  stairs  and  made  me  enter  into  a  garret,  of  which  the  walls  bore  the  marks  of 
41  fire,  and  the  floor  was  strewed  with  ashes  :  I  there  beheld  my  father,  quite 
•'  naked  5)  and  leaning  his  head  on  his  knees;  he  said  to  me  in  an  interrogative 
"  tone  :  *  Dulaf?'  and  1  replied  'Dulaf; '  on  which  he  repeated  these  verses  : 

*  Tell  our  family,  and  conceal  it  not  from  them,  what  we  have  met  with  in  the  nar- 
•  row  tomb  (6).  We  have  been  questioned  as  to  all  our  deeds  ;  O  pity  my  desolation 
'  and  my  sufferings  t  ' 

"  He  here  said  :  '  Dost  thou  understand  me?'  and  I  answered  '  Yes;  and  he 
44  then  recited  as  follows  : 

'  If,  after  death,  we  were  left  [in  peart),  death  would  be  a  repose  for  all  living  beings ; 
'  but  when  we  die,  we  are  raised  up  again  and  questioned  respecting  all  we  ever  did. 

"  4  Dost  thou  understand  me?"  I  answered:  4  Yes ;'  and  awoke."  Abu  Dulaf 
died  at  Baghdad,  A.  H.  226  (A.  D.  840-1);  some  say,  A.  H.  225.-  Dulaf  is  a 
proper  name,  and,  as  it  combines  this  quality  to  that  of  being  formed,  with  some 
alteration,  from  another  word,  it  belongs  to  the  second  declension  (7).  The  word 
from  which  it  is  derived  is  dAlif  Imte  incederu ). — We  have  already  explained  the 
word  /jit   roi  I.  prtje  1 91). —  Obolla  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  town  at  four 
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parasangs  from  Basra ;  it  is  now  included  in  the  district  of  that  city.  It  is, 
as  we  have  said  of  Shib  Batcwdn  and  other  places,  in  the  life  of  Adud  ad-Dawlai 
[vol.  II.  p.  484),  an  earthly  paradise  and  one  of  the  four  most  delightful  spots  in 
the  world. — Al-Karaj  is  a  city  of  al-Jahal,  between  Ispahan  and  Hamadan. — 
Al-Jabal  is  an  extensive  territory  between  Irak  and  Khorasan;  the  common  people 
call  it  Irdk  al-Ajam  (the  Irdk  of  the  Persian*  or  Persian  Irdk).  It  contains  some 
large  cities,  such  as  Hamadan,  Ispahan,  ar-Rai  and  Zanjan. 

(1)  1  read  uxL  not  LttL. 

(2  Literally  :  That  my  heart  contains  the  breast  of  Aba  Dalaf.  A  limilar  peculiarity  of  the  Arable  idiom 
would  allow  us  lo  say:  My  shoe  cannot  eater  my  foot,  in  place  of  my  fool  canuol  enter  my  shoe.— See  on  this 
subject  M.  de  Saey's  Chratotnathit,  torn.  It.  p.  309. 

|3)  Daurak,  the  Dorak  or  Felaki  of  our  map*,  is  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  khoiestan.  It  lie* 
about  seventy-five  miles  south  of  Shutter. 

(4;  When  a  man  purchases  a  female  slave,  it  U  not  lawful  for  Dim  to  cohabit  with  her  till  she  ba*  had  her 
next  ensuing  monthly  indisposition.  The  waiting  for  this  term  is  called  ittibrA  \  purtfitatim,  or  more  exactly. 
waiting  for  purification).  The  end  proposed  in  this  regulation  is,  that  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  con- 
ception has  not  already  taken  place  in  the  womb,  in  order  that  the  issue  may  not  be  doubtful.— (Hamilton* 
ntdaya.  vol.  IV.  p  103.) 

iB>  The  correct  reading  is  ^jVj"- 

(r)i  The  word  here  rendered  by  tomb  is  bariakh.  It  signifies,  the  interval  between  thU  world  and  the  next, 
or  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  See  Sale  s  note  on  Ibis  word;  Koran,  surat  13,  verse  102,  and  his 
preliminary  discourse,  sect.  IV. 

17)  See  M.  de  Sarys  Grammairt  arabt,  torn.  I  .  p.  408  of  the  second  edition. 


KABUS  1BN  YVUSHMAGHIR. 

Shams  al-Maali  (the  sun  of  exalted  qualities)  Abu  'l-Hasan  Kabus  al-Jili,  the  son 
of  Abu  Tahir  Wushmaghir  (1),  the  son  of  Ziar  (2),  the  son  of  Wardan  Shah, 
emir  of  Jurjau  and  Tabarestan,  is  spoken  of  in  these  terms  by  ath-Thaalibi  (v.  II. 
page  129  ,  in  the  Yatttna  :  "I  shall  conclude  this  section  by  mentioning  the 

greatest  of  princes,  die  star  of  the  age,  the  source  of  justice  and  beneficence ; 
"  one  in  whose  person  Almighty  God  hath  united  power  and  learning,  the  gift 
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"  of  wisdom  and  the  plenitude  of  authority."  Further  on,  he  says:  "  And 
14  amongst  the  best  known  of  the  pieces  attributed  to  him  are  the  following  : 


'  0  thou  who  rcproachest  us  with  our  misfortunes !  knowest  thou  not  that  adversity 
'  wars  only  with  the  truly  great  ?    Hast  thou  not  observed  that  putrid  corpses  float  on 

*  the  surface  of  the  sea,  whilst  the  pearls  dwell  in  its  lowest  depths  ?  If  we  have  be- 
'  come  the  sport  of  Fortune — if  we  have  suffered  from  her  protracted  cruelty,  recollect 
'  that  in  the  heavens  are  stars  without  number,  but  only  the  sun  and  the  moon  suffer 
1  an  eclipse.' 

BOB  •  Each  time  thy  memory  bursts  upon  my  mind,  it  excites  my  love  to  flame,  and  I  feel 

'  its  thrill  in  my  heart.    Even-  member  of  my  body  contains  a  portion  of  that  love,  and 

•  they  might  be  said  to  have  become  hearts.'  " 

The  author  quotes  also  a  quantity  of  passages  from  his  prose  compositions. 
Kabus  wrote  a  most  beautiful  hand,  and  when  the  Sdhib  Ibn  Abbad  vol.  I. 
page  212)  saw  pieces  in  his  handwriting,  he  used  to  say  :  "  This  is  either  the 
"  writing  of  Kabus  or  the  wing  of  a  peacock;"  and  he  would  then  recite  these 
verses  of  al-Mutanabbi's : 

In  every  heart  is  a  passion  for  his  handwriting ;  it  might  be  said  that  the  ink  which 
he  employed  was  {a  cawte  of)  love.  His  presence  is  a  comfort  for  every  eye,  and  his  ab- 
sence an  affliction. 

The  emir  Kabus  ruled  over  Jurjan  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  as  did  his 
father  before  him;  his  i grand  father  died  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  337 
(July-Aug.,  A.  D.  9  'i8;  at  Jurjan.  Then  (after  the  death  of  Men&tcheher,  the  son  of 
Kdb&i;,  the  empire  of  Jurjan  fell  into  the  possession  of  another  family  (3; ;  but 
it  would  be  long  to  relate  the  history  of  these  events.  Kabus  came  to  the  throne 
in  the  month  of  Shaaban,  A.  H.  388  (4).  The  kingdom  of  Jurjan  had  passed  to 
his  father  on  the  death  of  Merdawij  Ibn  Ziar,  his  father's  brother.  This  Mer- 
dawij  was  a  powerful  and  aspiring  prince;  Imad  ad-Dawlat  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn 
Buwaih  (vol.  //.  p.  332 )  had  served  under  him  as  commander  in  chief,  and  this 
circumstance  mainly  contributed  to  raise  him  to  a  throne  (5). — Kabus  was  an 
honour  and  ornament  to  the  world,  but,  with  all  his  noble  qualities  and  political 
foresight,  the  cup  of  his  (domination)  was  ungrateful  to  the  taste ;  no  one  felt  se- 
cure from  the  outbursts  of  his  violence  and  severity ;  the  least  slip  was  requited 
with  bloodshed,  and,  in  his  anger,  he  never  thought  of  mercy.    The  ferocity 
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of  his  character  at  length  discontented  all  minds  and  alienated  all  hearts;  the 
principal  officers  of  his  army  conspired  to  depose  him  and  submit  no  longer  to 
his  orders,  and,  as  he  happened  at  that  time  to  be  absent  from  Jurjan  at  a  camp 
near  one  of  bis  fortresses,  these  proceedings  escaped  his  observation.  He  did 
not  become  aware  of  their  design  till  they  came  to  arrest  him  and  plundered 
him  of  his  treasures  and  his  horses;  but  the  band  of  chosen  adherents  who 
then  accompanied  him  made  so  brave  a  defence  that  the  conspirators  returned 
to  Jurjan.  Having  taken  possession  of  the  city,  they  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
bis  son  Abu  Mansur  Menulcheher,  who  was  then  in  Tabaristan,  requiring  him 
to  come  without  delay  and  receive  their  homage  as  sovereign.  He  set  out  im- 
mediately, and,  on  his  arrival,  they  promised  to  acknowledge  his  authority  pro- 
vided he  dethroned  his  father.  Apprehensive  that  the  empire  might  escape  from 
the  hands  of  his  family  if  he  rejected  their  offers,  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  comply, 
and  the  emir  Kabus,  perceiving  the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken,  retired  witb 
his  adherents  to  the  neighbourhood  of  BastAm,  where  he  resolved  to  await  the 
result.  When  the  mutineers  were  informed  of  this  movement,  they  forced  his  son 
Menutcheher  to  march  out  with  them,  that  they  might  expel  their  former  master 
from  the  place  of  his  retreat.  On  arriving  there,  the  son  had  an  interview  with 
the  father,  and,  after  much  weeping  and  lamentation  on  both  sides,  he  offered  in 
stand  up  in  defence  of  his  parent  against  every  enemy,  though  it  cost  him  his 
life.  Kahiis  perceived,  however,  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  of  no  use,  and 
feeling  that  he  could  not  have  a  better  successor  than  his  son,  he  delivered  the 
royal  signet  into  his  hands,  with  the  request  that  he  himself  might  be  treated  with 
kindness  whilst  he  remained  in  the  bonds  of  life ;  and  it  was  therefore  agreed  on 
between  them  that  he  should  reside  in  a  certain  castle  till  he  reached  the  term 
of  his  existence.  After  the  removal  of  Kabus  to  the  place  of  his  detention,  the 
son  proceeded  to  load  the  troops  with  favours,  but  so  apprehensive  were  thev 
of  the  father's  coming  again  into  power  that  they  never  rested  till  they  effected 
his  death.  He  was  murdered,  A.H.  403  (A.D.  1012-3)  and  interred  outside  the 
city  of  Jurjan.  It  is  said  that,  on  his  imprisonment  in  the  castle,  they  refused  tUtd 
him  a  cloak  or  any  warm  covering,  and  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  weather 
deprived  him  of  life. — Jili  here  means  belonging  to  Jtl;  Jil  was  the  brother  of 
Dai  lam,  and  they  each  left  descendants  who  were  surnamed  after  them  respec- 
tively.   It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  this  surname  is  quite  different  from 
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that  of  JUi,  signifying  native  of  (Jildn,  the  country  beyond  Tabarestan.  As  they 
have  been  sometimes  confounded  together,  I  think  it  right  to  warn  the  reader. 
— We  have  already  spoken  of  Jurjan  [vol.  11.  p.  223 1,  and  we  need  not  therefore 
repeat  our  observations  here. 

(I;  TV  signification  of  this  oanie  seems  la  be  Quail-catcher. 

IS)  For  Ihe  orthography  of  this  name,  1  folio*  the  autograph  manuscript  of  the  Annalt  of  Abu  1-Feda  ;  it 
occurs  under  the  year  3flfl. 

3)  The  test  of  Ibn  Khallikan  is  here  drawn  up  to  carelessly,  that,  to  save  hi*  reputation  as  an  historian,  I 
base  been  obliged  to  help  it  out  by  parentheses.  Wushmaghtr  died  A.  H.  33ft,  and  wa»  succeeded  by  his  son 
BIsetun.    Kabus  reigned  after  him. 

f4  This  it  a  mistake,  in  which  however  all  the  manuscripts  agree;  1  consequently  adopted  the  reading  in  the 
printed  tett,  although  aware  of  the  error.  Kabus  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Jurjan  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
BlM'tQn,  A.  II.  366  i  A.  I).  976-7).    I  suspect  the  error  to  have  originated  with  our  author. 

5  I  here  suppress  some  observations  which  the  author  has  already  made  in  the  life  of  I  mid  ad-Daw  lat. 


MUJAHID  AD-DIN  KA1MAZ  AZ-ZAIN1. 

Abu  Mansur  Raima/  Ibn  Abd  Allah  a*-Zaini  a  freedtnan  of  Zam  ad-dm),  sur- 
nanied  Mujahid  ad-dtn  (champion  of  the  faith),  was  a  eunuch  and  an  enfranchised 
slave  of  Zain  ad-din  Ali  Ibn  Baktikin,  the  father  of  al-Malik  al-Muazzam  Mu- 
zaffar  ad-din,  sovereign  of  Arbela.  He  was  of  a  white  complexion  and  a  native 
of  Tabarestan,  whence  he  had  been  carried  off  when  a  child ;  and,  as  he  gave 
tokens  of  great  abilities,  his  patron  promoted  him  and  appointed  him  atdbek  ( or 
tutor)  to  his  children.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  559 
July,  A.  D.  1164),  he  entrusted  him  with  the  whole  management  of  public 
affairs  at  Arbela,  and,  in  this  office,  Raimaz  distinguished  himself  by  tbe  excel- 
lence of  his  administration  and  the  justice  with  which  he  ruled  the  prince's  sub- 
jects. Ever  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  virtue  and  piety,  he  built  at  Arbela  a  college 
and  a  motlim)  convent,  on  which  he  settled  large  estates  (teakf).  In  the  year 
571  (A.  D.  1175}  he  removed  to  Mosul,  and,  having  fixed  his  residence  in  the 
citadel,  he  took  in  hand  the  direction  of  affairs,  and,  in  his  correspondence  with 
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the  neighbouring  princes,  he  acquired  more  influence  over  them  by  his  letters  than 
any  other  had  ever  done  before.  The  aUlbek  Saif  ad-din  Ghazi  Ibn  Maudud  'vol. 
II.  p.  441),  the  sovereign  of  Mosul,  struck  with  the  uprightness  of  his  conduct, 
confided  to  him  the  government  of  all  his  possessions  and  placed  full  reliance  on 
him  in  every  circumstance,  so  that  the  lieutenant  in  title  was  the  sultan  in  rea- 
lity. The  greater  part  of  die  revenues  of  Arbela  was  delivered  over  to  him,  and 
he  left  many  fair  monuments  of  his  piety  at  Mosul, such  as  the  great  mosque,  the 
college,  and  the  (Motlim  ,  convent  which  he  erected  outside  the  city, and  all  close  to 
each  other.  He  endowed  the  public  charitable  fund  with  numerous  estates:  he 
founded  and  provided  for  an  orphan  school,  and  he  threw  a  new  bridge  across 
the  river  of  Mosul,  to  the  great  convenience  of  the  public  for  whose  service  the 
old  bridge  was  insufficient.  He  founded  many  other  charitable  institutions.  A 
number  of  poets  celebrated  his  praises,  Hais  Bais  amongst  others  vol.  I.  p.  559;, 
and  Sibt  lbn  at-TaawizJ;  the  latter,  whose  life  will  be  found  in  this  work,  com- 
posed a  kastda  in  his  honour,  commencing  thus  : 

When  will  he  be  restored  to  health  who  languishes  with  desire  for  thy  presence '.' 
How  can  he  ever  recover  who  has  been  intoxicated  with  thy  love  ?  My  heart  and  con- 
solation are  at  war,  but  my  eyes  and  tears  are  at  peace  (and  intrparnhtr . 

This  pocm,which  is  one  of  his  best,  was  sent  by  him  from  Baghdad  lo  Kaimaz, 
who  forwarded  to  him,  in  return,  an  ample  pecuniary  recompense  and  the  present 
Of  a  mule.  When  the  latter  arrived,  he  found  it  very  much  fallen  away  from 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  wrote  these  lines  to  his  patron  : 

Mujahid  ad-dln !  mayest  thou  be  always  a  resource  and  a  treasure  for  the  indigent  '. 
Thou  hast  sent  me  a  mule,  but,  on  the  way,  it  was  metamorphosed  into  a  goat. 

Raha  ad-din  Asaad  as-Sinjari  (vol.  I.  p.  196)  composed  also  a  |>oom  in  his 
honour,  which  is  much  celebrated  and  has  been  set  to  music.  One  of  its  passages 
is  this  : 

Reshrew  my  heart  for  a  wearisome  companion !  it  and  my  eyes  hare  caused  the  tor- 
ments which  1  suffer.    How  happy  the  davs  I  spent  at  Rama  I  how  sweet  the  hours  I  »H7 
passed  at  Hajir  (1) !  they  fled  so  quickly,  that  the  first  moments  touched  the  last 


It  was  in  pursuance  of  the  emir  Mujahid  ad-din's  orders  that  Abu  'l-Maali 
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Saad  i'2)  al-Haziri  composed  his  work,  entitled  Kitdb  al-ljdz  fi  Hall  il-AMji  tea  '/- 
Algh'h  the  book  of  superiority,  on  the  solution  of  enigmatical  questions).  He  then 
took  it  to  him  at  Arbela  and  resided  in  the  palace  for  some  time,  hut  feeling  at 
length  a  longing  desire  to  revisit  his  family  al-Hazira,  he  said  : 

Who  will  condole  with  a  fond  parent  who  has  but  little  consolation,  and  who  |now, 
in  a  distant  city,  sighs  for  his  homo?  In  Arbela  he  calls  on  those  he  loves  ;  but  O,  how 
far  is  al-Hazira  from  Arbela ! 

Kaimaz  loved  literature  and  poetry;  one  of  my  acquaintances  informed  me  that 
he  frequently  recited  a  piece  of  verse  which  contained  the  following  passage  : 

When  thy  sarcasms  wound  my  heart,  I  support  the  pain  with  patiencr  ;  1  conceal  my 
sufferings  and  visit  thee  with  a  smiling  countenance,  as  if  1  had  heard  nothing  and  seen 
nothing. 

The  piece  to  which  these  verses  belong  is  by  Osama  Ibn  Munkid  i [vol.  I.  p.  177). 
— Of  Mujahid  ad-din  Kaimaz  we  may  say,  in  a  won!,  that  he  left  a  wide  renown. 
Majd  ad-dln  al-Mubarak  Ibn  al-Athir(3),  the  author  of  the  Jdmt  aU  sul,  was 
employed  by  him  as  secretary,  and  drew  up  the  documents  which  he  addressed 
to  the  neighbouring  princes.  On  the  death  of  the  atdhek  Saif  ad-din  Ghazi,  his 
brother  and  successor,  Izz  ad-din  Masud,  listened  to  the  frequent  insinuations  of 
evil-minded  men  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Kaimaz,  and,  in  the  year  589  A.  D. 
I  IIW),  he  caused  him  to  be  arrested.  Having  afterwards  discovered  that  he  had 
been  deceived,  he  set  his  prisoner  at  liberty  and  reinstated  him  in  his  former 
post.  During  the  rest  of  his  life.  Kaimaz  continued  in  office.  He  died  in 
the  Castle  of  Mosul  on  the  15th  of  the  first  Rabi— some  say  the  sixth — A.  H. 
595  January,  A.  D.  1199),  Ibn  al-Mustaufi  states,  in  his  History  of  Arbela, 
that  his  death  took  place  in  the  month  of  Safar  of  that  year.  It  was  in  A.  H.  572 
A.  U.  1176-7)  that  he  commenced  the  erection  of  the  mosque  at  Mosul  which 
bears  his  name. 

(t)  Rinia  and  Hajir  were  two  romantic  »pou  in  Arabia.    See  tot.  II.  p.  437,  and  rol.  I.  p.  2O0. 
Hi  The  manuttripu  and  the  printed  le«l  have  htn  Ataad  Jju.!;  thi.  Il  an  otenight  of  the  copTi.u  and 
the  editor,  a*  the  poet'i  name  wai  Saad  Juu..—  See  »©1.  I.  p.  863. 
(3;  Hii  life  will  be  found  in  thU  Toluine. 
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KATADA  IBN  DIAMA  AS-SADUSI. 

Abu  'l-Khattab  Katada  Ibn  Diama  Ibn  Aziz  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Rabia  Ibn  Amr  Ibn 
al-Haritii  Ibu  Sad  us  as-Sad  usi,  a  native  of  Basra  and  one  of  the  Tdbis,  was, 
though  blind  from  his  birth,  a  man  of  the  greatest  learning:  44  Ndl  a  day 
"  passed,"  said  Abu  Obaida  (Mmar  Ibn  al-Muthanna  ,  44  without  our  seeing  a 
44  messenger  arrive  from  some  of  the  Omaiyide  family,  and  stop  his  camel  at  Ka- 
*4  aula's  door;  being  sent  for  the  express  purpose  of  questioning  him  on  some 
44  |M)int  of  history,  genealogy,  or  poetry."  The  fact  was  that  Katada  surpassed 
all  his  contemporaries  by  the  quantity  of  information  which  he  had  collected. 
Mamar  said  also  :  44 1  asked  Abu  Amr  Ibn  al-Ala  the  meaning  of  these  words  of 
41  the  Koran  J  UT     (<  ^  and,  as  he  made  me  no  answer,  I  mentioned  that  1 

"  had  heard  Katada  explain  the  word  tff*  by  (valentes  ad);  as  he  still 

"  remained  silent,  1  said  :  4  And  what  is  thy  opinion,  Abu  Amr?'  To  which 
41  he  replied:  '  Let  Katada' s  opinion  always  suffice  thee,  except  when  he  dis- 
"  4  coursed  of  free-will  and  predestination  [kadar);  had  not  the  Prophet  himself 
••  4  said  :  When  kadar  is  spoken  of}  avoid  the  subject,  I  should  put  none  of  Katada 's 
4  4  4  contemporaries  on  a  level  with  him.'" — 44  Katada,"  said  Abu  Amr,  44  was 
44  the  most  learned  genealogist  of  his  time, and, in  his  youth,  he  met  Daghfal  ;2). 
41  He  used  to  go  from  one  end  of  Basra  to  the  other  without  a  guide,  and,  one 
44  day,  he  entered  the  mosque  of  Basra  when  Amr  Ibn  Obaid  (vol.  //.p.  393,  and 
44  some  others  had  just  gone  apart  from  the  circle  of  al-IIasan  al-Basri's  auditors 
14  and  formed  one  of  their  own.  As  they  were  speaking  in  a  loud  tone,  he  went 
44  over  to  them,  imagining  it  to  be  al-Hasan's  circle,  but  as  he  found,  on  joining 
14  them,  that  it  was  not  so,  he  said:  4  These  are  the  seceders  (al-motazila  V  and, 
44  standing  up,  he  left  them ;  from  that  time  they  were  called  the  Motazilites  (se- 
44  rederty  Katada  was  born  A.  H.  60  (A.  D.  679-80:,  and  he  died  at  Wasit,  a»a 
A.  H.  H7  (A.  D.  735-6);  some  say.  118.  Sad&si  means  descended  from  SadHs 
Ibn  Shaibdn,  the  progenitor  of  a  great  tribe  which  has  produced  many  remarkable 
men,  some  of  them  eminent  for  learning.  —  Daghfal,  the  ablest  of  the  Arabian 
genealogists,  was  the  son  of  Hanzala  as-Sadusi;  he  saw  the  Prophet,  but  did  not 
hear  him  deliver  any  of  his  sayings.  He  afterwards  joined  Moawia  and  was 
vol.  ii  65 
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killed  bv  the  Azdrika  'A:.  According  to  another,  and  a  more  authentic  state- 
ment, he  was  drowned  in  lite  Dttjail  al  I  he  bailie  of  Dulab  -'()• 


I j  Koran,  sural  43.  verse  12.    These  words  signify  :  for  tie  ihoulil  nol  hart  hrrn  nbh  lu  arr-implnh  lAol 
2i  Dnghfnl  lbn  llan/ala,  the  genealogist,  belonged  to  tin-  tribe  or  Shaiban  Ibn  Dubl.    The  year  or  hit  death 
i-  indicated  further  on     Hi-  abilities  rendered  hi*  name  proverbial:  see  Kreytags  Meidnni,  torn.  I.  p  iV. 
and  lorn.  II.  \»m  162,  233.  and  774. 

3;  The  heretieal  sect  or  the  Aiarika.  or  followers  or  Ibn  al-Arrak,  a  branch  or  the  Miarijiles,  rejected 
••qunlly  the  claims  or  .Vli  and  Moawia.  I'nder  the  command  or  their  chief  and  rounder,  N  A  ft  Ibn  al-Airak, 
they  joined  Abd  Allah  Ibn  az-Zubair  al  Mckka  and  fought  io  his  defence,  but. on  discovering  that  he  consi- 
dered Olbman  as  a  ri^litful  kbalif,  thej  abandoned  Ins  cause  and  proceeded  to  Basra  in  A.H  64  (A.I).  683-4  . 
where  they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Nan  and  established  themselves  at  al-Ah«az.  The  follow  inn  year, 
their  power  increased  considerably,  and  the  people  or  Basra,  who  had  incurred  their  enmity,  obtained  from 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  az-Zubair  that  a  body  ol  troops,  under  the  ordeis  or  Muslim  lbn  Abtt  ^t,  should  march 
again*!  them.  The  Arlirlka  were  repulsed  frum  the  territory  or  Basra  and  retreated  to  Dulab  ^"^jJ  in 
the  land  of  al-Ahwaz.  where  both  parlies  encountered.  The  Azirika  were  here  defeated  with  great  loss,  anil 
NMI  lbn  al-Arrak  fell  in  the  battle,  which  was  also  ratal  to  Muslim  lbn  AbU  As  the  insurgents  still  con- 
tinued to  be  dangerous,  Muhallab  lbn  Abi  Sulra.  an  able  general,  marched  against  them  by  order  or  Abd 
Allah  Ibn  al-llarith,  governor  or  Basra.  Their  final  subjugation  was  not  effected  till  about  A.  II.  70  (A  I). 
MsUi  —  Abo  l-Mahasin's  al-Bahr  az-ZOMhir.  fcl-Makln's  Ilitloria  Sarareniea.  p.  GO.  See  also  Price's 
Rtlr»,Veri.  vol.  1.  pages  129,  140,  and  446.  For  their  political  and  religious  doctrines,  see  Dr.  Curctom 
Skahrnstdni,  page  ^A.) 

4   Dulab  is  spoken  or  in  the  preceding  note. 


KLTAIBA  IBN  MUSLIM. 

The  emir  Kutaiba  Ibn  Abi  Salih  Muslim  Ibn  Amr  1  :  lbn  al-llosein  Babia 
Ibn  Khalid  lbn  Asid  al-Kbair  Ibn  Kudai  Ibn  Hilal  Ibn  Salama  Ibn  Thalaba  Ibn 
Wail  Ibn  Maan  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Aasar  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Kais  Ibn  Ghailiin  Ibn  Modar 
Ibn  Nizar  Ibn  Adnan  al-Bahili  was  emir  of  Khorasan  in  ibe  reign  of  Abd  al- 
Malik  Ibn  Marwan.  He  t  ided  this  province  during  thirteen  years,  and  he  heltl 
his  appointment  from  al-llajjaj  lbn  Ytisuf  ath-Thakafi,  who,  as  governor  of  the 
two  Iraks  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  had  Khorasan  in  his  jurisdiction. 
Previously  to  this,  Kutaiba  had  been  governor  of  Bai,  but,  on  the  deposition  of 
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Yazid  al-Muhallah  Ihn  A  hi  Sufra,  he  was  a p| minted  ruler  over  Khorasan. 
In  the  lift'  of  Yazid  we  shall  indicate  the  particulars  of  this  event.  It  was  Ku- 
taiha  Ihn  Muslim  who  reduced  Khowarezm,  Samarkand,  and  Bukhara,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  had  hrokcn  their  treaties.  Clearsightedness,  intrepidity, 
and  generosity  formed  the  leading  features  of  his  character.  His  father  Muslim 
j*>ssessed  the  greatest  influence  at  the  court  of  Yazid  Ihn  Moawia,  and  was  the 
owner  of  the  celehrated  horse  |al-Harun,  whose  qualities  gave  rise  to  a  pro- 
verb •>  .  In  the  year  1)5  i  A.  D.  7111-4  ,  towards  the  close  of  al-YValid  Ihn  AM 
al-Malik's  reign,  Kutaiba  Ihn  Muslim  look  the  city  of  Farghana.  Historians  de- 
clare that,  by  his  wars  with  the  Turks,  his  expeditions  into  the  heart  of  tin 
regions  hevond  the  Oxus,  his  taking  of  fortresses,  his  subduing  of  provinces,  his 
carrying  oft"  of  wealth  and  his  slaying  of  brigands,  Kulaiha  surpassed  al-Muhallah 
Ihn  Ali  Sufra  and  every  other  general.  As  an  example  of  his  activity  it  may  In- 
stated that  he  effected  the  conquest  of  Khowarezm  and  Samarkand  in  a  single 
year;  by  the  capture  of  two  such  great  cities  3  ,  prosperity  waste-established 
in  the  country  and  contributions  were  brought  in  from  all  quarters.  When 
Kutaiba  had  achieved  these  deeds,  he  sent  for  N,ahar  Ihn  Tausia,  the  favorite 
poet  of  al-Muhallab  and  his  sons,  and  said  to  him:  44  What  has  now  become 
"  of  your  verses  on  the  death  of  al-Muhallah?    You  said  : 

'  The  expedition*  which  placed  wealth  within  our  reach  are  at  an  end  ;  generosity  ami 

•  heneticence  have  ceased  with  the  lite  of  al-Muhallab  ! ' 

41  bo  you  consider  (his  last  act  of  ours  an  expedition  or  not  ?"  "  Nay,"  said 
the  poet,  44  it  is  something  better;  I  too  have  said  : 

•  Never  since  we  lived  have  we  seen  the  like  of  Ibn  Muslim ;  his  equal  never  existed 

•  before  our  time,  and  will  never  appear  after  us.    With  his  sword  he  wrapt  the  whole 

•  Turkish  nation  in  death,  and  shared  the  booty  amoiij-st  us  in  donations  ample  and 
'  oft  repeated.  " 

When  al-Hajjaj  Ihn  Ythiif  received  intelligence  of  Kutaiba's  conquests,  the 
number  of  enemies  whom  he  slew  aud  of  prisoners  whom  he  carried  oil',  he 
said  .  44  I  sent  out  Kutail>a  quite  an  inexperienced  '»  boy,  and  1  never  gave 
44  him  an  inch  without  his  giving  me  an  ell  in  return."  In  the  year  96  A.  H. 
71'*-5    the  khalif)  al-Walid  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Sulaiman  Ibn 
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Abd  al-Malik,  who  disliked  Kutaiha  for  reasons  too  long  for  us  to  relate  .V. 
The  apprehensions  ofKutaiba  being  excited  by  this  event,  he  renounced  his  al- 
legiance and  rose  in  open  revolt  against  his  sovereign,  but  the  great  majority  of 
those  under  his  orders  withheld  their  concurrence.  Some  time  previously,  he  had 
deprived  YVaki  Ibn  Hassan  Ibn  Kais  of  his  commandment  over  tbc  tribe  of  Ta- 
inim  6),  and  this  Waki,  who  bore  the  surname  of  Abu  '1-Mutarrif  al-Ghudani, 
now  laboured  underhand  to  seduce  the  troops,  and  kept  away  from  Kutaiba's 
HW  presence  under  the  pretext  of  sickness.  He  then  attacked  him  at  Farghana  and 
slew  him  with  eleven  other  persons  of  the  family,  in  the  month  of  Zu  '1-Hijja, 
A.  H.  96  (Aug.-Sept.  A.  D.  715);  some  say,  A.  H.  97.  Kuuiba  Ibn  Muslim 
was  born  in  the  year  49  (A.  D.  669-70).  As-Salami  (7)  says,  in  his  History  of 
the  governors  of  Khorasan:  "  He  ruled  over  Khorasan  nine  years  and  seven 
"  montlis;"  but  this  is  in  contradiction  with  what  is  stated  above.  At-Tabari 
gives  the  year  86  as  that  of  his  nomination  Alluding  to  his  death,  Jarir  (vol.  I. 
p.  '29'*)  pronounced  the  following  lines : 

You  repented  having  slain  the  noble  son  of  Muslim;  but,  when  you  appear  before 
God,  you  will  repent  still  more.  Thanks  to  his  victories,  you  revelled  in  spoil;  but 
now  you  are  yourselves  the  spoil  of  every  opponent  He  has  been  transported  to  the 
dark-eyed  maidens  of  Paradise,  and  you — Hell  shall  enclose  you  with  its  torments. 

Muslim  Ibn  Amr,  the  father  of  Kutaiba,  was  slain  with  Musab  Ibn  az-Zubair, 
A.  H.  72  (A.  D.  691-2)  (8).— Abu  Omar  Said  Ibn  Muslim,  the  grandson  of  Ku- 
taiba, was  a  powerful  chief,  highly  celebrated  (by  the  poets).  Abd  as-Samad  Ibn 
al-Muaddal  (vol.  /.  p.  354,  note  (9)  )  lamented  his  death  in  these  lines  : 

• 

"  How  many  the  orphans  whom  you  protected  in  their  destitution  !  how  many  the 
indigent  whom  you  raised  from  poverty  to  riches  !  {Each  of  them  now)  exclaims,  when 
adversity  shows  its  fangs :  "  May  God  s  blessing  be  on  Said,  the  son  of  Muslim  1  " 

Said  governed  Armenia,  Mosul,  Sind,Taharestan,  Sijislan,  and  Mesopotamia; 
he  died  A.  H.  217  (A.  D.  832-3).  The  following  anecdote  was  related  by  him- 
seir  :  "  When  I  was  governor  of  Armenia,  Abu  Dahman  al-Ghalani  (9)  came  to 
"  see  me  and  staid  for  some  days  at  my  door  (waiting  for  admittance).  When  he 
"  entered,  he  sat  down  before  me,  in  the  open  space  left  by  the  other  visitors 
"  who  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines  reaching  from  my  throne  to  the  door  (1 0),  and 
"  he  then  pronounced  these  words  (11):  '  By  Allah  !  I  know  people  who,  if  they 
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'*  '  were  informed  that,  by  swallowing  dust,  they  could  straighten  the  curvature 
"  'of  their  reins 'i.e. raise </u'»uc/rrs  from  a  humble  to  an  exalted  station),  would  take 
"  '  it  for  nourishment  through  their  desire  of  escaping  from  a  modest  station  of 
"  4  life  1-2  ;  but  I,  by  Allah!  make  a  distant  leap  i.  e.  have  a  high  aim  in  neu 
"  4  and  am  slow  in  turning  aside  [from  my  purpose).  The  only  thing  which  averts 
44  '  me  from  thee  is  that  which  repels  thee  from  me  (i.  e.  /  avoid  thes  because  thou 
44  '  art  rich,  and  thou  avoidest  me  because  I  am  poor),  hut  1  prefer  poverty  with  the 
'  favour  of  God  to  wealth  with  reprobation.  And,  by  Allah!  we  sAfis,  never 
"  '  ask  the  gift  of  a  government  but  we  receive  it,  or  ol  wealth  but  wc  obtain  1 3) 
"  4  more  than  we  require.  This  power  which  is  now  in  thy  hands  was  once  in 
"  4  the  hands  of  others,  and  by  Allah  !  nothing  remains  of  them  here  but  their 
44  '  reputation  ;  it  is  good  if  they  did  good,  and  bad,  if  they  wrought  evil. 
"  4  Answer  then  the  applications  of  God's  servants  by  receiving  them  with  affa- 
44  '  bility  and  granting  them  an  easy  access  unto  thee;  for  the  love  shown  to 
"  '  God's  servants  is  allied  to  the  love  due  to  God;  and  they  are  chosen  by  God 
4  4  4  to  lx>ar  witness  as  to  the  conduct  of  his  creatures  and  to  observe  those  who 
44  '  turn  away  from  the  path  of  righteousness.  Peace  be  with  thee! '  "  {14  .  On 
the  death  of  Omar,  the  son  of  Said  Ibn  Muslim,  the  following  elegv  was  pro- 
nounced by  Abu  Amr  Ashja  Ibn  Amr  as-Sulami,a  celebrated  poet  of  Rakka  who 
inhabited  Basra  (151  : 

The  son  of  Said  departed  when  not  a  spot  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  remained  with- 
out some  person  to  extol  his  virtues.  I  did  not  know  with  what  profusion  his  hands 
bestowed  their  gifts,  till  the  tombstone  had  hidden  him  from  our  sight.  That  man  is 
now  in  a  narrow  cavity  under  ground,  whose  ( renown  j  the  extended  plains  of  the 
earth  could  not  contain.  As  long  as  my  tears  flow,  I  shall  weep  thy  loss,  and,  if  I  ex- 
haust them,  let  that  [heart]  which  my  bosom  encloses  answer  for  my  feelings.  Now. 
since  thou  art  dead,  I  shall  remain  untroubled,  even  by  the  greatest  afflictions,  and  un- 
moved by  any  joys.  [We  griere  for  thee)  as  if  thou  hadst  been  the  only  person  who  ever 
died — the  only  one  over  whom  the  female  mourners  ever  raised  ithe  funeral  rry  .  It  OOO 
now  becomes  [tu]  to  lament  thee  in  elegies,  as  it  formerly  became  [u*\  us  to  praise  thee 
in  culogiums. 

This  beautiful  elegy  is  extracted  from  the  llanuUa  (I6>  The  idea  expressed  in 
the  last  verse  is  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  following: 

(),  best  of  those  who  today  are  worthiest  of  lamentations,  and  who  yesterday  weie 
worthiest  of  praise ! 
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This  verse  is  taken  from  a  piece  composed  hv  Mali  Ibn  Iyas  Ihn  Yahya 
Ziad,  and  which  is  given  in  the  Ifanukn  patje  PV  —  The  numerous  deeds  of 
Kutaiha  Ihn  Muslim  occupy  a  place  in  History  I7> — In  our  notice  on  al-Asmai 
rot.  II.  p.  1 2^),  we  have  spoken  of  the  wont  Billnli  and  given  its  derivation.  The 
Arabs  of  the  desert  trim  uere  members  of  the  tribe  of  Dilbila  had  an  extreme  re- 
pugnance to  Inuring  this  surname;  this  feeling  was  so  general  that  a  poet  said  : 

It  availelh  a  man  nothing  to  be  descended  from  HAshim  if  he  bears  within  him  a 
Knhilite  soul. 

And  another  poet  has  pronounced  that  . 

It  the  words  thnu  Hnhiliir!  were  addressed  to  a  doi;,  the  animal  would  howl  from  the 
ignominy  of  such  an  appellation. 

It  was  observed  to  Abu  Olwida  that  al- Asmai  claimed  to  he  descended  from 
Bahila,  but  he  declared  that  could  never  have  been  the  case.  On  being  asked  tin 
reason,  he  replied  :  "  Persons  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Kabila  disclaim  all  con- 
''  nexioii  with  it  ;  how  then  is  it  possible  that  a  man  who  did  not  belong  to  it 
"  should  come  forward  and  claim  to  belong  to  it?"  I  read  in  a  collection  of 
anecdotes  that  al-Ashafh  Ibn  Kais  al-Kiudi  (IS  said  to  the  Prophet :  "Are  we  all 
"  equally  subjected  to  the  law  of  talion?  "  and  he  made  answer:  "  Yes;  even  if 
"  von  slaved  a  man  of  the  tril>e  of  Riihila,  I  should  slay  you  to  avenge  him." 
Kutaiha  Ibn  Muslim  said  to  llubaira  Ibn  Masriih  l!>  :  "What  a  man  thou  wouhUi 
"  be  did  thy  maternal  ancestors  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Salul  "20  !  Sup- 
"  pose  that  I  change  them  for  others?  "  To  this  llubaira  replied:  "May  GchI 
"  prosper  the  emir!  change  them  for  whom  thou  wilt  of  all  the  Arabic  tri!>es, 
"  but  sjtare  me  from  Iiahila."  It  is  related  also  that  an  Arab  of  the  desert  met 
a  person  on  the  mad  and  asked  him  who  he  was.'  The  other  replied  that  he  be 
longed  to  the  tribe  of  Bahila.  The  Arab  having  expressed  his  commiseration  for 
such  a  misfortune,  the  man  said:  "I  must  inform  thee,  moreover,  that  I  am 
"  not  sprung  Irom  that  race,  hut  am  one  of  their  slaves."  The  Arab  immedi- 
ately went  over  to  him  and  kissed  his  hands  and  feet.  "Why  doest  thou  so  >.' 
exclaimed  the  man.  The  other  answered  :  "  Almighty  God,  blessed  be  his 
"  name  !  woidd  not  indict  on  thee  such  a  misfortune  in  this  life,  unless  he 
"  intended  to  remunerate  thee  with  Paradise  in  the  next."    An  Arab  was  asked 
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if  he  would  consent  to  l>e  a  Rahilite  on  the  eondition  of  entering  into  Paradise, 
and  he  replied  :  "  Yes,  provided  that  the  inhabitants  of  Paradise  are  nol  in- 
44  formed  of  mv  being  a  IJahililc."  Tlicy  tell  many  anecdotes  of  tliis  kind.  Ilusain 
lhn  Bakr  al-Kilahi,  the  (genealogist,  being  asked  w  hy  the  tribes  of  Fiiihila  and 
Ghani  were  held  in  such  depreciation  hy  the  Arahs,  he  replied  :  "They  were  once 
44  possessed  of  riches  and  honour,  hut  what  ahased  their  reputation  was,  thai 
44  being  surpassed  by  their  brethren  of  the  tribes  of  Fa/ara  and  Duhvaii  in  a 
44  rivalry  «>f  glorious  deeds,  their  own  merit  appeared  slight  in  comparison  21  ." 
This  circumstance  is  staled  by  the  vizir  Abu  'l-Kasim  al-Maghribi  (vol.  I.  '*.">o 
in  his  iiliib  al-Khamixs. — We  have  spoken  of  Kutaiba  in  the  life  of  Ahd  Allah 
lhn  Muslim  lhn  Kutaiba  (ml.  II.  p.  22\ 

(1)  The  KdmxU,  under  the  rool  ,  ^  .  writes  this  name  Omth  .  the  Sahah.  under  the  same  word,  hjis  imr 
(2;  This  proverb  I  hue  not  been  able  to  discover.—  Al-lauhari,  the  author  or  the  Sah&h.  says  that  the  horse 

Hartn  was  celebrated  for  his  speed,  and  gives  hi»  pcdigTee  after  al-Asmai,  who  makes  him  descend  from  vu»aj 

{tre  vol.  II.  pageU6.) 

3)  This  was  in  A. II.  83.  Al-Tabari  rJills  the  eily  of  Kbowarerm  .We«ilrio  Inl-FU  the  city  of  the  elephant 
[*   I  read  Ijt  in  place  of  V,i,  although  the  manuscripts  and  the  printed  leU  give  the  latter  reading. 

(5)  See  Prices  A'froipeer,  vol.  I.  page  48C. 

(6)  There  were  ten  thousand  men  of  the  tribe  of  Tamlin  in  Kutaiba  *  armv.  The  Tnnilmilr*  remained  in 
these  provinces  till  al-Mamfln  was  proclaimed  khalif;  they  then  accompanied  him  to  Baghdad,  whence  the* 
•  ere  sent  into  North  Africa,  where  one  of  their  chiefs  founded,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  hereditary,  hut  not 
independent  dynasty  of  the  Aghlabite*. 

[7j  See  vol.  I.  page  038. 

1.8)  The  best  historian*  place  the  death  of  Musah  in  the  year  71. 
IV i  One  of  my  manuscripts  has  al-fihaldli  ^j^UM. 

(10)  The  Arabic  has  ^,J>I»...M     ,_>  A»'  Ac  «»'  <*«*"  fre/ireen  fAe  lar,  linn  simau. 

,11.1  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  original  Arabic  of  the  very  obscure  address  which  follow*,  ha*  beet, 
miserably  altered  by  the  copyists.  I  combined  readings  from  di Heron t  manuscripts  in  order  to  form  a  ten 
offering  some  appearance  of  meaning,  but  not,  I  fear,  with  full  success.  The  import  of  the  discourse  is  ren- 
dered very  difficult  of  comprehension  by  the  speaker's  not  only  affecting  to  employ  the  elliptic  language 
and  the  idioms  of  the  genuine  Arabs  of  the  desert,  but  giving  to  these  terms  a  mystic  signification. 

;12  for  the  meaning  of  the  eipression  ^ Lar '  (Jtf'i  M'e  Scbullen's  Harlrii  erm«uus,2nd  pan.p  IXX 
(13;  Here  the  printed  teil.  supported  by  the  authority  of  all  the  manuscripts,  has  ^,3^;  but  I  lannm 
give  any  meaning  whatever  to  the  passage  unless  I  replace  it  hy  \  vcJ.  The  501  ert.mc t.r  and  trenlih  which 
he  here  speaks  of  must  mean  tpiritual  giftt. 

14  I  can  hy  no  means  give  this  as  a  carreer  translation  of  Abu  Dahman  s  speech,  the  Arabic  levt  may  not 
be  eiempt  from  faults,  and.  if  it  be  eiaclly  given  as  our  author  transcribed  it.  I  must  have  iril«under*t.wid  ni 
lent!  one  passage  of  it. 
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15  See  vol.  I.  page  208,  note  (8> 
16)  See  Freytag's  Hamdia,  page  p^f. 

[17(  Literally  :  The  relations  of  hit  doings  are  numerous.    See  bit  history  in  Price's  Retrospect,  vol.  1. 
(18)  Al-.isbath  Ibn  Kais,  a  powerful  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Kinda  and  one  of  the  Companions  of  the  Pro- 
phet, was  the  ancestor  of  Yakub  al-kindi,  the  celebrated  philosopher.—  See  rof.  /.  page  380,  note  (22)  ). 
{19''  JtfatrdA  (JJ" "*  '*  *n  crror      '^n  "hallikln  or  of  bis  copyists;  the  true  reading  is  Mtuhamroj 
.— Hubakra  Ibn  Mushamraj  al-tiilAbi  •  member  of  the  tribe  of  Kildb,)  was  one  of  Kutaiba  Ibn  Muslim's 

generals,  and  highly  distinguished  for  eloquence.  In  Price's  Betrotpect,  rol.l.  p.483,  we  find  his  name  tran- 
scribed Bobairah  the  K&laubile  (read  the  Bitdbite),  and  it  occurs  again  repeatedly  in  the  following  page*. 
The  volume  of  the  Annals  of  at-Tabari,  iu  the  original  Arabic,  preserved  in  the  Bib.  du  Hoi  (mpplemeni. 
p.  248),  writes  his  father's  name  Muthamraj,  and  this  historian  cites  two  pieces  of  verse,  p.  250  and  p.  2B0. 
in  one  or  which  it  rhymes  with  manAqi  and  makkraj:  from  this  we  must  conclude  the  final  letter  to  be  j 

and  moreover,  the  measure  of  both  verses  requires  us  to  read  in  each  Muihamraj,  a>  there  written,  for  if 

Mair&h  be  substituted,  the  verses  cannut  be  scanned. 
(20)  This  tribe  was  also  greatly  despised  by  the  Arabs.-  (See  KreyUgs  Meulami  Prwtrbia.  t  II.  p.  172  I 
.21)  I  read  <ijj  ;  a  manuKripl  which  I  have  since  consulted  offering  U  jj  in  place  of  lijui. 


KARAKUSH. 

The  emir  Karakush  Ihn  AM  Allah  al-Asadi  <  client  of  Asad  ad-din),  sur named 
Raha  ad-din  (spltiulor  of  religion),  was  a  slave  to  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din,  or,  bv 
another  account,  to  that  prince's  uncle,  Asad  ad-din  Shirkuh  (vol.  1.  p.  62f>", 
from  whom  he  received  his  liberty.  We  have  already  made  mention  of  him  in 
the  life  of  the  jurisconsult  Isa  al-Hakkari  vol.  11.  page  430).  When  Salah  ad- 
din  established  his  dominion  in  Egypt,  he  confided  to  Karakush  the  government 
of  the  palace,  and,  at  a  later  period,  he  nominated  him  his  lieutenant  in  Egypt, 
and  entrusted  him  with  the  entire  direction  of  public  affairs.  Karakush  was  a 
man  of  lofty  spirit  and  singularly  favoured  by  fortune  in  all  his  proceedings.  It 
I  was  he  who  built  the  wall  which  encloses  Old  and  INew  Cairo  with  the  inter- 
vening grounds;  he  built  also  the  Cala  tal-Jabal  (1)  and  the  bridges  at  Jiza  on 
the  road  leading  to  the  Pyramids.  All  those  monuments  are  proofs  of  an  ex- 
alted mind.  He  erected  a  ribdt,  or  convent,  at  al-Maks,  and  the  Khan  Sabil  ;  Tj 
outside  Old  Cairo,  at  (the  gate  called)  Bab  al-Futuh.  He  founded  besides  a  great 
number  of  trakfs  (rol.  1.  p.  49:,  producing  revenues  to  an  unknown  amount. 
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In  all  his  intentions  and  proceedings  he  was  actuated  hy  the  purest  motives. 
When  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din  took  Acre  from  the  Franks  (A.  H.  583,  A.  D. 
1  187-8),  he  gave  (the  command  of)  the  city  to  Karakush,  who,  when  the  enemy 
returned  and  ohtained  jiossession  of  it  a  second  time,  remained  a  prisoner  in 
their  hands.  It  is  stated  that  he  paid  ten  thousand  dinars  for  his  ransom.  Our 
shaikh,  the  kddi  Baha  ad-din  Ihn  Shaddad  says,  in  his  History  of  Salah  ad- 
din  3),  that  Karakush  was  delivered  from  captivity  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  of 
Shawwal,  A.  H.  588  '  Octoher,  A.  D.  1"  1 02 :,  and  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
sultan ;  this  prince  manifested  an  extreme  joy  on  again  seeing  a  person  to  whom 
he,  Islamism,  and  the  Moslims  were  so  deeply  indented.  Karakush  then  asked 
and  ohtained  permission  to  go  and  procure  money  for  his  ransom,  which  was 
stated  to  he  thirty  thousand  (4)  pieces  (of  gold  }.  A  numher  of  extraordinary 
decisions  are  attributed  to  Karakush,  as  having  been  pronounced  by  him  during 
his  administration  ;  nay,  things  have  gone  so  far  that  al-Asaad  Ibn  Mammati 
vol.  I.  p.  192*  composed  a  small  volume  under  the  title  of  Kitdb  al-Fdshthh  ft 
Ahkdm  KardHsh  f stupidity,  or  the  decisions  of  KardkAsh\  and  containing  things 
which  it  is  highly  improbable  that  such  a  man  as  Karakush  could  have  said  or 
done.  They  are  manifestly  mere  inventions,  for  Salah  ad-din  would  not  have 
confided  to  him  the  affairs  of  the  empire  unless  he  had  an  entire  confidence  in 
his  knowledge  and  abilities  (5).  Karakush  died  at  Cairo,  on  the  1st  of  Rajah, 
A  H.  597  (April,  A.  I).  1201),  and  was  interred  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mukat- 
lam,  in  the  funeral  chapel  which  bears  his  name.  This  monument  is  situated 
near  the  well  and  pond  which  he  had  caused  to  be  made  at  the  border  of  the 
trench  which  surrounds  the  city)  —  Kardkush  is  the  Turkish  name  of  the  bin! 
called  okdb  (eagle  *  in  Arabic  ((»');  it  is  employed  also  as  a  proper  name  of  a  man. 


1 1 1  The  Cala  tat-Jabal,  or  Cattle  of  the  Mountain,  forim  the  citadel  of  Cairo.  See  the  deaeriplion  of  it  in 
M.  dc  Sao*  Ab<Mlatif.  page  208.  nolo  U),  arid,  in  the  tin.!  line  or  the  mim  note,  read  J-ar1!  lAi  in  place  of 

[t)  The  Khdn  Sabll  »»«,  a  caravanserai  built  by  Karakftth  for  the  gratuitou*  reception  of  lra»ellcr»,  linbnd 

11-Wli/  ilia  ' l-mninfrtn   fil  Matrix'.  Khtlnl  \ 

■3]  Set"  Sffhultfn"»  Saladinii  vita  et  re$  getta,  p. 287. 
(4   Ibn  Shaddad.  loeo  laudato,  hat  eighty  tboutaud. 
(S  See  M  de  Sacy.  AMallatif,  page  206 
0  Not  pre«i»*ly;  lord  t*jA  aignitkn  literally.  n.?er  a.n. 
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KATARI  IBN  AL-FUJAA. 

Abu  Naama  Katari  Ibn  al-Fujaa  Jouna  Ibn  Mazin  Ibn  Yazid  Ibn  Zaid  Manat  Ibn 
Hanlbar  Ibn  Kinaiia  Ibn  Hurfus  Ibn  Mazin  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Tamim  Ibn 
Murr  al-Maziui  al-Khariji  the  Kharijite.  commenced  his  revolt  when  Musab  Ibn 
az-Zubair  was  governing  Irak  as  lieutenant  of  his  brother  Abd  Allah  Ibn  az- 
Zubair.    Musab  was  appointed  to  this  post,  A.  H.  66  A.  D.  685-6;,  and  Katari 
continued,  during  twenty  years,  to  wage  war  and  to  be  saluted  by  the  title  of 
khalif.    Al-Hajjaj  Ibn  Yusuf  ath-ThakaG  sent  army  after  army  against  him, 
but  they  were  always  defeated.    It  is  related  that,  in  one  of  his  battles,  he  rode 
forth  from  the  ranks  on  a  lean  horse,  with  a  cudgel  in  his  hand,  and  chal- 
lenged the  opposite  party  to  send  out  a  man  to  fight  him.    One  of  them  sallied 
forth  to  encounter  him,  but  immediately  fled  when  Kauri  removed  the  covering 
off  his  face  to  let  him  see  who  he  was.    "Where  art  thou  going  ?  "  exclaimed 
Katari.    "  No  man  need  be  ashamed  of  flying  from  thee,"  answered  his  adver- 
sary.   Abu  'I- Abbas  al-Mubarrad  has  a  long  section  in  his  Kdmil  on  the  his- 
tory and  wars  of  these  Kharijites.    Katari  held  his  career  without  interruption 
till  Sofyan  Ibn  al-Abrad  al-Kalbi  marched  against  him,  defeated  and  slew  him  in 
the  year  78  (A.D.  697-8>    He  fell  by  the  hand  of  Sauda  Ibn  Abhar  ad-Darimi. 
Some  say  that  he  lost  his  life  in  Tabareslaii,  A.  H.  79,  and  others  state  that  he 
died  in  consequence  of  his  having  broken  bis  thigh  by  his  horse  falling  with 
him.    His  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  al-llajjaj.    I  must  here  notice  a  state- 
ment of  historians  which  1  am  unable  to  explain  ;  according  to  them,  Katari 
waged  war  and  bore  the  title  of  khalif  for  the  spec  of  twenty  years,  yet  this  is 
contradicted  by  the  dates  of  his  first  revolt  and  of  his  death.    This  is  a  point 
(MHI  to  which  I  call  the  attention  of  the  reader.   Katari  left  no  posterity.   His  father 
was  called  Fujfia  !>eeause  he  had  gone  to  Yemen  and  returned  to  his  family  quite 
unexpectedly  (  fujila ).    They  then  gave  him  this  surname,  and  it  stuck  to  him 
ever  after.    It  is  Katari  to  whom  al-llariri  alludes  in  the  following  passage  of 
his  sixth  MahUna  :  "  And  they  entrusted  him  with  the  management  of  this 
"  business,  as  the  Kharijites  entrusted  theirs  to  Abu  Naama  (1)."    He  was  a 
man  of  courage  and  daring,  noted  for  his  frequent  wars  and  numerous  battles. 
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his  intrepidity  and  contempt  of  death.  On  this  last  subject  he  composed  the 
following  lines : 

I  said  to  myself  when  1  wavered  at  the  sight  of  the  warriors :  "  Shame  upon  thee  1 
"  fear  not !  wert  thou  to  ask  the  delay  of  a  single  day  above  the  term  prescribed  to  thy 
"  existence,  thy  request  would  not  be  heard ;  be  firm  then  in  the  career  of  death  1  be  firm  t 
"  to  obtain  an  everlasting  life  is  a  thing  impossible.  The  robe  of  existence  is  not  so 
"precious  that  the  heartless  dastard  should  fold  it  up  [to  prrtrn-e  it).  The  path  of 
"  death  must  be  trod  by  every  mortal;  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  must  all  listen  to 
"  his  summons,  lie  who  dies  not  young  must  live  in  suffering  and  fall  into  decrepi- 
•'  tude,  whilst  fate  delivers  him  over  to  solitary  misery.  Life  is  of  no  use  to  a  man 
•«  when  he  has  become  an  object  of  contempt  (2)." 

These  verses  are  inserted  in  the  first  section  of  the  Hamdsa  (3) ;  they  would 
give  courage  to  the  greatest  coward  God  ever  created,  and  1  know  of  nothing  on 
the  subject  to  be  compared  with  them ;  they  could  only  have  proceeded  from  a 
haughty  spirit,  ardently  aspiring  after  glory.  Katari  is  counted  as  one  of  the 
Arabian  pulpit-orators  the  most  celebrated  for  precision  of  thought  and  elegance 
of  style.— It  is  related  that  al-Hajjaj  said  to  the  brother  of  Katari  :  "I  shall 
44  surely  put  thee  to  death."— "Why  so?"  replied  the  other.—  " On  account 
44  of  thy  brother's  revolt;"  answered  al-Hajjaj. — 44 But  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
"  Commander  of  the  faithful,  ordering  thee  not  to  punish  me  for  the  fault  of 
44  my  brother." —  44  Produce  it." —  44 1  have  with  me  something  stronger  than 
44  that."— "What  is  it?"—4*  The  book  of  Almighty  God,  wherein  he  says:  And 
44  no  burdened  soul  shall  bear  the  burden  of  another  (4)."  Al-Hajjaj  was  struck 
with  his  answer,  and  gave  him  his  liberty.  Hosain  Ibn  Hafsa  as-Saadi  said  of 
Katari  in  one  of  his  poems  : 

"  Thou  art  he  whose  loss  we  cannot  support ;  though  useless  thv  life,  thy  death  was 

a  calamity." 

1  have  marked  the  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  his  ancestors  ;  it  is  there- 
fore unnecessary  for  me  to  lengthen  this  article  by  indicating  the  orthography 
of  each,  letter  by  letter;  and  the  persons  who  copy  this  work  may  rely  on  the 
genuineness  of  what  we  have  there  marked  (5) ;  I  have  also  put  the  vowel  points 
to  all  the  words  in  the  verses. — It  is  said  by  some  that  Katari  was  not  his  name, 
but  a  surname,  and  that  it  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a  town  situated  between 
al-Bahrain  and  Oman  ;  Abu  Naama,  being  a  native  of  it,  received  this  appella- 
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linn  6;.  Some  say  also  I  hat  it  is  ihe  kataba  of  Oman;  the  word  kasaba  means 
the  capital  of  a  prorinc  (lil.  the  throne  of  a  reijion  . 


it}  See  M.  de  Sacy'l  Hariri,  pa?e  CV. 

2 1  Literally,  in  French:  Qui  etl  enmptc  pour  unc  marcbandite  de  rebul. 
|3)  See  llomdta,  page  ff. 
[i]  Koran,  iurat  6,  terse  104. 

i3)  The  copyiau  have  all  neglected  lo  insert  the  vowel  and  orthographical  «igni. 

1.6)  The  author  of  ihe -»f<ir<Uid  notice,  a  village  called  A'ofar.on  Ihe  »a-.hore  in  ihe  province  of  al-Bahrain. 
between  Oman  and  al-OLair. 


KAFUR  AL-1KHSHID1. 

Abu  '1-Misk  (the  father  of  musk)  KalYir  :  camphor)  (1)  was  the  son  of  Abd  Allab 
and  bore  the  surname  of  al-Lkhshldi  enfranchised  slave  of  al-lkhschtd).  Wc  have 
already  mentioned  some  circumstances  respecting  him  in  the  life  of  Fatik  vol.11, 
p.  453).  He  had  been  possessed  as  a  slave  by  a  native  of  Old  Cairo,  but,  in  the 
year  312  (A.  D.  924-5),  he  was  sold  in  that  city  by  his  master  Mahmud  Ibu 
Wahb  Ibn  Abbas  to  Abu  Rakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Toghj  al-Ikhshid,a  person  whose 
life  we  intend  to  give.  He  then  rose  into  such  favour  with  al-lkhschid  that 
«05  the  latter  appointed  him  aldbek  guardian)  (2)  of  his  two  sons.  When  al-Ikh- 
schid  died  .4.  //.  334,  A.  D.  946 his  eldest  son,  Abu  'l-Kasim  Anujiir  the 
word  antijAr  signifies  mahmftd  praised  in  Arabic),  obtained  the  government  of 
Fgypt  and  Syria  from  the  khalif  ar-Radi  (3),  who  issued  a  written  instrument  to 
that  effect.  Kafiir  continued  to  administer  the  state  with  great  ability  till  the 
death  of  Anujiir.  This  event  took  place  on  Satuiday,  the  8th— some  say  the 
seventh— of  Zii  '1-Kaada,  A.H.  349  December,  A.D.  960);  his  body  was  trans- 
ported to  Jerusalem  and  interred  near  that  of  his  father;  he  was  born  at  Damas- 
cus on  Thursday,  the  9th  of  Zu  l-Ilijja,  A.  H.  319  (December,  A.D.  931).  His 
brother  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  in  this  prince's  reign  the 
Greeks  took  Aleppo,  Missisa,  Tarsus,  and  all  that  territory,  whilst  Kafiir  conti- 
nued to  act  as  his  faithful  guardian  and  the  deputy  of  his  power.    Ali  died  on 
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the  1 1th  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  355  (January,  A.  D.  966);  lie  was  born  al  Old 
Cairo  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  Safar,  A.  H.  326  January,  A.  D.  938).  From 
ihis  epoch,  Kafur  assumed  the  uncontrolled  government  of  the  empire,  and, 
when  advised  to  proclaim  the  son  of  Abu  1-Hasan  Ali,  he  answered  that  so 
young  a  boy  was  not  fit  to  reign.  He  then  rode  out  escorted  by  s|jcarmen,  and 
exhibited  the  pelisses  of  investiture  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  (the 
court  of  the  khalif  in)  Irak  ;  he  published  also  a  document  conferring  on  him 
an  honorary  title  (at  governor  of  Egypt),  and  at  length,  on  Tuesday,  the  I  Oth 
of  Safar,  A.  H.  355  (February,  A.  D.  966),  he  rode  out  wearing  these  pelisses 
Abu  'l-Fadl  Jaafar  Ibn  al-Furat  (vol.  /.  page  31 9)  served  him  in  the  capacity  of 
vizir.  Kafur  loved  the  society  of  virtuous  men,  and  treated  them  with  marked 
honour.  He  was  a  negro  of  a  deep  black  colour,  with  a  smooth  shining  skin. 
It  has  been  delivered  down  that  al-lkhschid  purchased  him  for  eighteen  pieces 
of  gold  (dinars).  In  the  life  of  the  tharifUm  Tabataba  vol.  II.  p.  46)  will  be 
found  an  anecdote  respecting  him.  When  Abu  't-Taiyib  al-Mutanabbi  vol.  I. 
p.  102)  departed  in  anger  from  the  court  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Hamdan  (vol.  II. 
p.  334),  he  proceeded  to  Egypt,  and  celebrated  the  praises  of  Kafur  in  some 
katidat  of  great  beauty.  In  the  month  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  346  (Sept. 
A.  D.  957  i  be  recited  to  him  one  of  these  pieces  wherein  he  says,  when  de- 
scribing the  horses  which  bore  him  to  Egypt ) : 

They  went  to  Kafur  and  neglected  all  oilier  men  ;  for  he  who  seeks  the  sea,  despiseth 
the  rivulets.  They  bore  us  to  the  dark)  pupil  of  the  eye  of  the  age,  and  left  behind 
them  the  white  [of  thr  ryt)  and  its  corners  (i). 

Here  ihe  poet  has  attained  the  acme  of  perfection.—  In  the  month  of  Shaw- 
wal,  347  (Dec-Jan.  A.D.  958-9),  he  recited  lo  Kafur  the  poem  rhyming  in  A, 
wherein  he  says  : 

Whether  I  wish  or  not  to  praise  Kafur,  his  noble  qualities  dictate  to  me  and  I  must 
write.  When  a  man  leaves  his  family  behind  and  visits  KAfrir,  he  again  finds  himself 
at  home. 

The  same  poem- contains  the  following  passage  : 

On  that  day  of  rejoicing  every  man  meets  his  friend  with  smiles,  but  1  weep  and 
lament  ttht  ab*enrt  of)  those  I  love.    I  sigh  for  my  family  and  long  to  meet  them,  but 
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how  far  is  that  distant  nnkA  (5)  removed  from  my  ardent  wishes.  If  a  choice  must  be 
made  between  [thtr)  Abd  l-Misk  and  them,  thou  art  sweeter  to  my  heart  than  they  are. 
The  beneficent  man  is  ever  beloved,  and  the  land  which  produces  the  plant  of  "noble 
fjenerosity  is  ever  delightful. 

004  It  is  related  that  al-Mulanabbi  said:  "When  I  went  into  Kafilr's  presence 
"  with  the  intention  of  reciting  verses  to  him,  he  always  laughed  on  seeing  me 
44  and  smiled  in  my  face,  but  when  1  repeated  to  him  these  lines  : 

"  Since  friendship  has  become  a  mere  deception,  1  am  repaid  for  my  smiles  with 
"  smiles;  and  when  I  choose  a  friend,  my  mind  misgives  me,  for  I  know  he  is  but  a 
"  man  I 

"  He  never  did  so  again,  as  long  as  I  remained  with  him.  I  was  astonished 
"  at  this  proof  of  his  sagacity  and  intelligence."  In  the  month  of  Shawwal, 
A.H.  349  (Nov.-Dec.  A.  D.  960),  al-Mutanahhi  recited  verses  in  his  presence  for 
the  last  time,  and  never  went  to  see  him  again.  The  kattda  which  he  repeated  to 
him  on  this  occasion  rhymes  in  6,  and  contains  some  passages  in  which  the  poet 
betrays  his  dissatisfaction.    We  extract  from  it  the  following  passage  : 

When  near  to  thee,  my  eyes  are  rejoiced,  but  that  nearness  is  combined  with  the 
remoteness  {of  those  I  love).  Does  it  profit  me  to  approach  thy  person,  if  that  which  I 
desire  be  refused  me  ?  I  visit  thee  seldom,  that  I  may  not  be  burdensome;  and  I  keep 
silent  to  spare  thee  the  trouble  of  a  reply.  What  I  want  I  declare  not;  thoo  art  gifted 
with  sagacity,  and  my  silence  is  a  sufficient  explanation,  nay,  a  plain  request.  But 
yet  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  require  to  be  bribed  into  love,  and  whose  attachment 
must  be  strengthened  by  rewards.  I  came  to  confound  my  calumniators,  and  my  con- 
fidence in  thy  friendship  was  fully  justified  ;  I  came  to  prove  to  persons  who  were 
hostile  to  me  and  went  to  {praise  the  princes  of  the)  East,  that  I,  who  visited  the  West, 
was  successful  when  they  failed  Opinions  differ,  except  respecting  thee ;  thou  art 
without  a  rival,  and  a  lion  where  other  kings  are  mere  wolves.  Nay,  in  this  compa- 
rison, if  the  word  wolves  w*re  not  pointed  and  the  reader  took  it  for  flits  (w^ 3), 

he  would  make  no  mistake.  Praise  bestowed  on  other  men  is  falsehood  mixed  with 
truth,  but  that  which  thou  receivest  is  truth  pure  from  alloy  When  I  obtain  proofs  of 
thy  friendship,  I  contemn  wealth  and  look  on  all  other  men  as  dust.  Were  it  not 
for  thee,  1  had  been  always  a  traveller,  every  day  changing  town  and  companions. 
For  me  thou  art  the  world  ;  to  that  world  1  am  attached  ;  and,  were  1  to  leave  thee,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  return  to  thee  again. 

After  reciting  this  poem,  al-Mutanahhi  remained  a  year  in  Egypt  without 
going  to  see  Kafur,  against  whom  he  was  greatly  incensed  ;  he  merely  rode  out 
in  his  train  to  avoid  incurring  his  displeasure.    Having  then  made  secret  prepa- 
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rations«for  his  departure,  and  e\ery  thing  being  arranged,  he  recited,  on  the 
ninth  of  Zu  Hijja,  A.  H.  350  (January,  A.  D.  962;,  the  kastda  rhyming  in  d 
wherein  he  satirized  Kafur.  The  nexl  day  he  left  Cairo.  This  poem  ends 
with  the  following  lines  : 

Who  could  teach  noble  sentiments  to  this  castrated  negro  ? — his  white  masters  1  or 
his  ancestors  who  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts  1  or  his  ear,  bleeding  under  the  hands 
of  the  coppersmith  (6)  1  or  the  price  set  upon  him,  when  none  would  give  two  oboles 
to  purchase  him  ?  But  so  it  is  !  the  best  of  the  whites  are  incapable  of  honourable 
deeds;  how  then  could  any  be  expected  from  black  eunuchs  ? 

He  composed  many  more  satires  against  Kafur,  all  of  which  are  inserted  in 
the  collection  of  his  poems.  On  leaving  him  he  went  to  Adud  ad-Dawlat,  at 
Shiraz,  as  we  have  already  related.  In  a  compilation  of  anecdotes,  1  read  the 
following  relation  :  44 1  was  at  the  court  of  Kafur  al-Ikhshidi,  when  a  man 
14  came  in  and  prayed  for  him,  saying  :  '  May  God  prolong  the  days  of  our  mas- 
"  4  ler  !  '  but  the  word  dayt  he  pronounced  as  if  it  were  in  the  genitive  case. 
44  Some  of  the  company  began  to  converse  about  this  mistake  and  blamed  the  604 
44  man  for  making  it,  when  a  person  of  eminent  rank,  who  happened  to  be 
41  present,  repeated  extempore  these  lines  : 

1  Wonder  not  if  the  man  who  invokes  God's  blessing  on  our  master  commit  a  fault 
'  of  grammar,  or  that,  struck  with  confusion,  he  falter  and  stammer.  For  the  awe 
'  which  the  prince's  aspect  inspires  is  so  great,  that  it  renders  the  man  of  education 

•  embarrassed  in  his  speech.  If  it  be  a  fault  to  put  days  in  the  genitive  instead  of  the 
'  accusative,  it  was  not  committed  through  heedlessness ;  he  thus  offered  a  good  omen 
'  to  our  master ;  and  the  belief  in  omens  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  [Muhammad 

•  the  chief  of  the  human  race.    He  meant  to  pray  that  the  prince's  days  should  be 

•  days  of  m/oymrar,  not  days  of  affliction,  and  thai  his  life  should  be  free  from  trou- 

•  ble  ;7V  " 

The  author  of  these  lines  was  the  philologer  and  historian  Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim 
Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  lbn  Hashish  al-Jizi,  one  of  Kafirs  kdtibx,  and 
the  person  who  prayed  for  Kafur  and  made  the  blunder  was  Abu  '1-Fadl  Ibn  Sah- 
bas. — The  anecdotes  told  of  Kafur  are  very  numerous :  having  obtained  possession 
of  the  sovereign  authority  after  a  series  of  occurrences  too  long  to  relate,  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  it  till  his  death.  This  event  took  place  at  Old  Cairo,  on  Tuesdav, 
the  20(h  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  356  (May,  A.  D.  967; ;  but  some  say  that  he 
died  on  a  Wednesday,  and  others  place  his  death  in  the  year  355  or  357 ;  this  last 
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is  the  date  given  by  al-Kudai  in  his  work,  the  Khitat,  and  al-Farghani  (8)  indicates 
the  same  date  in  his  History.  Kafur  was  interred  in  the  Lesser  Kara  fa,  and  his 
tomb  is  a  well-known  object  in  that  cemetery.  His  reign  did  not  continue  long, 
as  may  be  perceived,  since  it  commenced  on  the  death  of  Ali  Ibn  al-Ikhschid. 
His  dominion  extended  not  only  over  Egypt,  but  Syria  also,  and  public  prayers 
were  offered  up  for  him  fas  sovereign  from  the  pulpits  of  Mekka,  Hijaz,  Egypt, 
and  the  cities  of  Syria,  including  Damascus.  Aleppo,  Antioch,  Tarsus,  and 
al-Missisa.  According  to  al-Farghani,  in  his  History,  he  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years.  Kafur  ruled  with  justness  and  mildness;  on  bis  death,  con- 
testations arose  respecting  the  choice  of  a  successor,  but  it  was  at  length  una- 
nimously decided  that  the  son  of  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  al-Ikhshid  should  be  raised 
to  the  throne.  Kafur  reigned  two  years,  two  months,  and  twenty-three  days. 
On  Friday,  the  23rd  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  357  (April,  A.  D.  9G8;,  public 
prayers  were  offered  up  for  Abu  1-Fawaris  Ahmad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  aUkhshid.  The 
history  of  these  princes  will  l>e  given  in  the  life  of  their  grandfather,  Muham- 
mad al-Ikhshid. 


r  This  name  was  given  him  by  aotiphrasls;  camphor  it  while,  tod  he  was  a  negro. 
;1  See  vol.  I.  page  330. 

(31  Thl»  is  an  anachronism,  ar-Radi  died  five  years  before.  We  mu»l  read  al-Mutl.  with  Abu  'l-Mabasin,  who 
says,  in  hi«  Vw/rfm.  thai  al-lkhthtd'*  nomination  of  Anojur  as  his  successor  was  confirmed  by  the  kbalif  al- 
Mutl. 

(4)  The  commentators  say,  on  this  verse,  that  the  poet,  alluding  to  Kafur  is  dark  compleiioo  and  to  hit  merit. 
repr«*nu  him  as  the  most  noble  object  upon  earth,  the  pup. I  of  the  eye  of  the  age:  and  that,  for  the  word- 
lessness of  other  men,  he  designates  them  as  the  white  and  the  corners  of  the  eye.  in  which  parts  the  sense 
of  sight  does  not  eiist. 

(S>  This  is  an  allusion  to  an  old  Arabian  proverb :  JhVre  difficult  to  find  than  fAe  Ankd.  The  Anka  was  an 
enormous  bird  which  carried  off  two  children,  on  which  Ha  mala  Ibn  Safwan,  a  prophet  of  that  lime,  in- 
voked <;od  against  it,  and  it  never  appeared  after.  The  Commentator  on  al-MuUnabbi.  who  furnishes  (his 
information,  says  that  the  word  ^yL.  in  the  expression  ^-ji.  JjLtv  may  be  nude  to  agree  with  .<j^ 
a*  an  adjective  agrees  with  a  substantive,  but  1  have  generally  found  it  governed  by  it  in  the  genitive  as  one 
noun  govern*  another  — See  M.  de  Sacy's  commentary  on  aZ-JJarlri.  page  C<\f .  Mr.  Une  speaks  of  the 
4«M  in  bis  translation  or  the  Thousand  and  one  Xlghls;  vol.  III.  page  W. 

,»»  The  coppersmith  put  a  brass  ring  in  his  ear  to  show  that  be  was  a  slave. 

7  The  word  is  not  only  the  technical  term  designating  the  genitive  case,  but  it  signifies  also  wtalth, 

«nr.  The  word  w~aj  »hich.  as  a  technical  term,  denote*  the  accusative  rase,  signifies  also  pain,  afflirtinn. 
81  See  vol.  I.  pages  153  and  2W». 
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KUTHAIYIR  THE  LOVER  OF  AZZA. 

Abu  Saklir  Kuthaiyir  lbn  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Abi  Juma  a  I- As  wad  Ihn  Aamir 
llm  Owaimir  al-Khuzai  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Arabian  lovers.  Ibn  al- 
Kalbi  gives  bis  genealogv  as  follows,  in  the  Jamhnra  tan-Nimb :  "  Kuthaiyir  Ihn 
"  Abd  a i -Rahman  Ibn  al-Aswad  Ibn  Owaimir  Ibn  Makhlad  Ibn  Said  lbn  Kha- 
"  thama  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Malih  Ibn  Amr  lbn  Rabia  Ibn  Haritha  Ibn  Amr  Ihn 
44  Muzaikiya  Ibn  Aamir  Ma  as-Sama  Ibn  Haritha  Ibn  Amr  'l-Kais  lbn  Thaa- 
44  laba  Ibn  Mazin  lbn  al-Azd."  The  remainder  of  this  genealogy  is  well 
known  (1 ).  "The  Rabia  Ibn  Haritha  mentioned  in  Uiis  list  is  the  same 
44  person  as  Luhai,  and  it  was  Amr,  the  son  of  this  Luhai  whom  the  blessed 
44  Prophet  saw  dragging  his  own  entrails  in  hell.  Amr  Ibn  Luhai  was  the 
44  first  who  introduced  the  custom  of  making  camels  idibas  and  bahlrax  2  , 
44  who  altered  the  religion  of  Abraham,  and  called  on  the  Arabs  to  worship 
44  idols.  Luhai  and  Afsa,  the  sons  of  Haritha,  were  the  persons  denominated 
44  Kltuzda,  and,  from  them,  the  tribe  bearing  this  name  drew  its  descent. 
44  They  were  called  Khuzaa  Mjment  )  because  they  separated  from  the  tribe  «o« 
"  of  Aid,  when  it  left  Yemen  at  the  epoch  of  the  Torrent  of  the  Dike  (Sail 
"  al-Aram)  (3);  they  then  settled  at  Mekka,  and  the  rest  of  their  people  pro- 
44  ceedcd  to  Medina,  Syria,  and  Oman."  A  little  before  this,  Ibn  al-Kalbi  says : 
44  Al-Ashyam,  the  same  person  as  Abu  Juma,  was  the  son  of  Khalid  Ibn  Obaid 
44  Ibn  Muhashsbir  Ibn  Rahah,  and  father  of  the  mother  of  Kuthaiyir,  the  lover 
14  of  Azza  ;  for  this  reason,  Kuthaivir  was  called  the  grandson  of  Abu  Juma.  His 
,4  mistress,  Azza,  was  the  daughter  of  Jamil  Ihn  Hafs  Ibn  Aiyas  lbn  Abd  al- 
44  Ozza  Ibn  Hajib  Ibn  Afar  Ihn  Malik  lbn  Damra  lbn  Bakr  Ibn  Alxl  Manal 
"  Ibn  Kinana  Ibn  Khuzaima  Ihn  Mjidrika  lbn  al-Yas  Ibn  Modar  Ibn  Nizar  Ibn 
44  Maadd  Ibn  Adnan."  It  is  stated,  however,  by  as-Samani,  that  Jamil  was  the 
son  of  Wakkas  Ibn  Hafs  Ibn  Aiyas.— The  anecdotes  told  of  Kuthaiyir's  affection 
for  Azza  and  of  his  interviews  with  her  are  numerous  and  well  known.  The 
greater  part  of  his  poems  were  composed  in  her  praise.  Although  a  Rd/idi  V 
and  ardently  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  family  of  Abu  Talib,  he  used  to  go  to 
the  court  of  the  {Ommxfule  khalif  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan,and  recite  poems  in 
vol.  ii.  67 
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his  presence  :  Ibn  Kutaiba  relates,  in  his  Tabakdt  M-Shuard  vol.  II.  pai/e  '12 : ,  that 
Kuthaiyir  went  one  day  into  the  presence  of  Abd  al-Malik,  and  this  prince  said 
to  him  :  44  I  conjure  thee  by  the  rights  of  Ali  Ahi  lbn  Talib  to  inform  me  if 
44  thou  ever  sawest  a  truer  lover  than  thyself."  To  this  Kuthaiyir  replied: 
44  Commander  of  the  faithful !  conjure  me  by  your  own  rights,  and  I  shall  answer 
i4  you." — "Well,"  said  the  prince,  44 1  conjure  thee  by  my  own  rights  ;  wilt 
44  thou  not  tell  it  to  me  now?  "— 44  Certainly,"  said  Kuthaiyir;  44 1  will.  As  I 
44  was  travelling  in  a  certain  desert,  I  beheld  a  man  who  had  just  pitched  his 
44  toils  to  catch  game,  and  I  said  to  him  :  4  Why  art  thou  sitting  here  ? '  And 
44  he  replied  :  4 1  and  my  people  are  dying  with  hunger,  and  I  have  pitched 
4  4  4  these  toils  that  I  may  catch  something  which  may  sustain  our  lives  till  to- 
44  4  morrow.' — *  Tell  me;'  said  I,  4  if  I  remain  with  thee  and  if  thou  takest  any 
4  game,  wilt  thou  give  me  a  share?'  He  answered  that  he  would,  and  whilst 
44  we  were  waiting,  behold,  a  gazelle  got  into  the  net.  We  both  rushed  for- 
44  ward,  but  he  outran  me,  and  having  disentangled  the  animal,  he  let  it  go. 
4  4  4  What,'  said  1,  4  could  have  induced  thee  to  do  so  ?  '  He  replied  :  4  On 
4  4  4  seeing  her  so  like  (my  beloved)  Laila  (in  the  eyc*\  I  was  touched  with  pity.' 
>4  He  then  repeated  these  verses  : 

'  Timid  animal,  so  like  to  Laila,  fear  not !  to-day,  I  am  thy  friend.    When  I  deli- 

•  vered  it  from  the  toils,  I  exclaimed :  4  As  long  as  I  live,  thou  shalt  eo  free  for  Laila  * 

•  sake.'  " 

When  Abd  al-Malik  resolved  on  marching  out  to  combat  Musah  lbn  az-Zu- 
l>air,  his  wife  Aatika,  the  daughter  of  Yazid  Ibn  Moawia,  implored  him  not  to 
go  forth  in  person,  but  to  send  sojne  one  in  his  place.  The  more  she  pressed 
him,  the  more  resolutely  he  refused,  and  when  she  found  her  entreaties  un- 
availing, she  burst  into  tears.  On  this,  all  the  female  slaves  and  attendants 
who  surrounded  her  uttered  loud  lamentations,  and  Abd  al-Malik  exclaimed  : 
44  Damn  that  fellow,  Ibn  Abi  Juma ! "  meaning  Kuthaiyir,  44  one  would  think 
14  that  he  had  witnessed  this  scene  when  he  said  : 

44  When  he  resolved  on  going  forth  to  fight,  the  noble  lady  bedecked  with  necklaces 
"  of  pearls  could  not  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  She  forbade  him,  and  finding  that 
••  her  prohibitions  withheld  him  not,  she  burst  into  tears,  on  which  her  attendants 
"  wept  in  sympathy  for  her  affliction." 
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He  then  insisted  on  her  ceasing  to  weep,  and  she  obeyed ;  after  which  he  set 
out  as  he  had  intended.  It  is  said  that  Azza  went  one  day  to  see  Omm  al- 
Ranin,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Abd  al-Aziz,  the  sister  of  Omar  Ibn  Abd  al- 
Aziz,  and  the  wife  of  al-Walid  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik.  This  princess  asked  her  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  debt  to  which  Kuthaiyir  alluded  in  the  verse  where  he 
says  : 

Every  other  debtor  pays,  and  his  creditor  is  satisfied ;  but  Azza's  creditor  is  put  off, 
and  remains  afflicted. 

To  this  question  Azza  replied  that  she  promised  him  a  kiss,  but  refused  to 
keep  her  word.  Omm  al-Banin  then  said  :  "  Fulfil  thy  promise,  and  let  the 
44  sin  of  the  deed  be  upon  me." — Kuthaiyir  had  a  slave-boy  who  kept  a  grocer's 
shop  (for  kU  master)  at  Medina,  and  the  Arab  women  sometimes  bought  from 
him  on  credit.  He  once  sold  perfumes  to  Azza,  whom  he  did  not  then  know, 
and  he  remained  some  days  without  being  paid.  She  at  length  came  back  to  the  007 
shop  with  some  other  women,  and  he  asked  her  for  payment.  "0,"  said  she, 
"I  am  quite  willing;  it  shall  be  done  very,  very  soon."  On  this  he  repeated 
these  words : 

Every  other  debtor  pays,  and  his  creditor  is  satisfied ;  but  Azza's  creditor  is  put  off, 
and  remains  afflicted. 

On  this,  the  other  women  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  name  o(  his  debtor,  and, 
as  he  answered  that  he  did  not,  they  exclaimed  :  44  By  Allah!  it  is  Azza  her- 
44  self."  On  hearing  these  words,  he  said  to  them  :  44 1  take  you  to  witness  that 
44  I  declare  her  liberated  from  what  she  may  owe  me."  He  then  went  to  his 
master,  and,  having  told  him  what  had  passed,  Kuthaiyir  replied  :  44 1  take  God 
44  to  witness  that  thou  art  free  for  His  sake;  and  I  give  thee  the  shop  with 
44  all  its  contents."  The  coincidence  was  certainly  singular. — Kuthaiyir  com- 
posed a  great  number  of  pieces  on  Azza's  deferring  the  fulfilment  of  her  pro- 
mise ;  in  one  of  these,  he  says  : 

Charming  Azza  I  you  defer  the  payment  of  thy  debt;  and,  surely,  the  worst  of  maid- 
ens are  those  who  defer.  To  this  she  replied :  "  Silly  manl  how  can  I  pay  a  creditor 
•'  from  whom  I  never  received  money." 
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In  another  piece  he  says  : 


She  pretends  that  I  am  changed  since  our  last  separation ;  but  who,  O  Azza !  does 
not  undergo  a  change?  My  body  is  changed,  but  my  soul  remains  as  thou  hast  known 
it,  and  nothing  (in  me)  has  ever  betrayed  the  secret  of  our  love. 

When  Yazid  lhn  al-Muhallab  Ibn  Ahi  Snfra  was  slain  with  a  number  of  his 
family  at  Akr  Babel,  as  we  shall  relate  in  his  life,  the  news  of  this  event  readied 
Kuthaiyir,  who  had  been  always  treated  by  them  with  great  kindness;  on  which 
he  shed  a  flood  of  tears,  and  exclaimed  :  "What  awful  calamities  !  the  sons  of 
"  Harb  destroyed  religion  on  the  day  of  at-Taff  (5),  and  the  sons  of  Marwan  de- 
stroyed generosity  on  the  day  of  al-Akr  (6)!"-  Abu  '1-Faradj  al-Ispahani 
"  vol.  II.  p.  249),  the  author  of  the  Kitdb  al-Aghdni,  relates  as  follows  :  44  Ku- 
44  thaiyir  was  coming  out  from  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan's,  dressed  in  a  gown 
"  of  flowered  silk,  when  an  old  woman,  who  was  carrying  home  some  fire  in  a 
"  lump  of  dried  horse-dung,  met  him  in  the  street.  He  expressed  his  disgust  so 
"  openly  that  she  asked  him  his  name.  He  replied  :  'Kuthaiyir,  the  lover  of 
44  Azza.'  — 4  Are  not  you,'  said  she,  4  the  person  who  said  : 

"  A  blooming  meadow,  on  a  fertile  soil,  whose  shrubs  (7)  overflow  with  sap,  spreads 
'•  not  a  sweeter  perfume  than  the  sleeves  of  Azza  at  the  midnight  hour,  when  she  places 
"  green  aloes-wood  on  her  fire." 

Kuthaiyir  replied  that  he  was,  and  she  said  :  44  Were  green  aloes-wood  placed 
44  on  this  lump  of  dung,  it  would  give  out  a  sweet  perfume  also.  Why  did  you 
44  not  say,  like  Amro  '1-Kais  : 

"  Did  you  not  observe  that,  every  night  on  which  I  went  to  visit  her,  I  found  her 
"  smell  of  perfumes,  and  yet  she  uses  them  not  (8)  ? " 

He  immediately  gave  her  the  gown  he  wore,  and  implored  her  to  conceal  his 
blunder. — At  the  time  of  my  literary  studies,  I  heard  a  teacher  of  the  belles- 
lettres  say  that  the  latter  part  of  the  second  verse  composed  by  Kuthaivir 
referred  to  the  meadow  and  served  to  complete  the  description  of  it ;  it  was 
therefore  as  if  the  poet  had  said,  that  this  meadow,  whose  soil  is  so  fertile,  and 
whose  shrubs  overflow  with  sap,  smells  not  sweeter  [when  green  aloes-wood  is 
burned  on  its  fire]  (9),  than  do  the  sleeves  of  Azza.    If  the  verse  be  explained 
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in  this  manner,  the  objection  falls  to  the  ground ;  hut  it  appears  very  improbable 
that  such  could  have  been  the  poet's  meaning.  -  Kulhaiyir  was  noted  for  his 
thoughtlessness.  It  is  related  that  he  went  one  day  into  the  presence  of  Yazid 
dm  Abd  al-Malikand  said:  "Commander  of  the  faithful  !  what  did  as-Sham- 
"  makh  (10)  mean  by  these  words  : 

t#  ^  sM  '       J>J™  " 

The  khalif  answered  :  "  And  what  harm  can  it  do  me  if  I  know  not  what  that 
"  boorish  Arab  of  the  desert  meant  to  say?  turn  this  fool  out  (1 1 ) !  "  When 
AM  al-Aziz  Ibn  Marwan,  the  father  of  (the  khalif)  Omar  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz,  was 
governor  of  Egypt,  he  had  an  attack  of  sickness,  and  bis  family  wished  to 
amuse  him  and  make  him  laugh.  Kuthaiyir  therefore  went  to  visit  him,  and 
pronounced  these  words  as  he  stood  at  his  bed-side  :  "Were  it  not  that  your 
"  pleasure  would  be  incomplete  in  case  that  1  got  sick  in  order  to  restore  you 
"  to  health,  I  should  implore  the  Lord  God  to  pass  your  sickness  over  to  me. 
"  I  shall,  however,  pray  him  to  grant  thee  health  and  me  a  life  of  enjoyment 
44  under  thy  protection."  This  made  Abd  al-Aziz  laugh,  and  Kuthaiyir  repeated 
these  verses  : 

We  visit  the  sick-bed  of  our  prince,  the  prince  of  all  mankind ;  O  that  his  sufferings 
could  be  transferred  to  his  visitors  !  If  his  health  could  be  redeemed  at  any  price.  1 

One  of  Kuthaiyir's  most  admired  kasidm  is  that  rhyming  in  t,  wherein  he  says  : 

In  my  wild  passion  for  Azza,  after  our  mutual  affection  had  cooled.  I  resembled  Hit- 
man who  at  noon  waits  for  the  coming  of  a  cloud,  but,  when  he  lies  down  to  sleep 
under  its  shade,  it  disappears. 

Kuthaiyir  was  in  Egypt  and  Azza  in  Medina,  when  he  conceived  an  anxious 
wish  to  sec  her.  He  therefore  set  out  to  visit  her,  and,  as  she  was  then  travel- 
ling towards  Egypt,  they  met  on  the  road.  A  conversation,  loo  long  to  relate, 
passed  between  them,  and  she  then  left  him  to  pursue  her  journey.  Some  time 
after,  Kuthaiyir  returned  to  Egypt  and  went  to  see  her,  but  found  the  people 
coming  home  from  her  funeral.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  the  grave,  and, 
making  his  camel  kneel  down,  he  remained  there  for  some  time,  and  then  de- 
parted, reciting  a  piece  of  verse  in  which  were  the  following  lines  . 
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I  exclaimed,  when  my  emaciated  camel  stopped  at  her  tomb,  and  my  eyes  overflowed 
with  tears :  "  Receive  the  salutation  of  meeting !  when  thou  wert  alive,  I  used  to  weep 
"  on  leaving  thee,  but  now,  alas !  thou  art  farther  from  me  than  ever ! " 

The  stories  told  of  him  and  Azza  are  very  numerous.  He  died  A.  H.  105 
A.  D.  723-4).  Muhammad  Ibn  Saad  al-Wakidi  relates  that  Khalid  Ibn  al-Kasim 
al-Baiadi  said  :  "  Kuthaiyir  and  Ikrima,  the  mawla  of  Ibn  Abbas,  died  on  the 
"  same  day,  in  the  year  105.  I  was  present  at  the  funeral  prayer;  it  was  said 
•'  over  them  both  together,  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  people  declared  that  they 
"  had  lost  the  ablest  jurisconsult  and  the  best  poet  in  the  world.  They  died  at 
"  Medina."  We  have  already  noticed,  in  the  life  of  Ikrima  (page  207  of  this 
volume),  the  conflicting  statements  relative  to  the  date  of  the  latter's  death  ;  to 
that  article  we  therefore  the  reader. — The  meaning  of  the  word  Kkuzdi  has  been 
already  explained  (in  this  article).  —  Kuthaiyir  is  the  diminutive  form  of  the  ad- 
jective kathtr  (great)  ;  he  received  this  name  on  account  of  his  extremely  dimi- 
nutive size.  He  was  so  short  that,  when  he  went  to  visit  Abd  al-Atiz  Ibn 
Marwan,  that  prince  used  to  banter  him  and  say  :  "Stoop  your  head,  lest  you 
"  hurt  it  against  the  ceiling."  He  was  also  called  Rabb  ad-Dubdb  (the  king  of 
the  flies),  for  the  same  reason.  One  of  his  contemporaries  said  :  "  I  saw  him 
14  making  the  circuits  round  the  Kaaba  ;  and  if  any  one  tell  you  that  his  suture 
44  exceeded  three  spans,  that  person  is  a  liar." 

(1)  See  Eichhorni  Monument  a,  ub.XIII. 

(2}  See  Pocoeke'a  Specimen  Hilt.  At.  pp.  97,  319  el  acq. 

3'.  See  M.  de  Sacy'l  Memoir*  tur  divtTi  tenements  de  Fhittoire  dee  Arabei  avant  Mahomet  in  the  Mf- 
mains  de  lAcatomie  da  Interiptione  el  Bellet-Uttret,  torn.  47. 
(4i  See  vol.I.  p.  141. 

(5i  Ai-Zamakbahari  aayi  in  hti  geographical  dictionary  that  the  word  at-Taff  it  employed  to  designate  tboae 
high  land!  of  Arabia  which  overlook  the  cultivated  country  of  ML  The  author  or  the  Mardtid  applies  this 
denotninaUon  to  the  open  country  of  Kafa,  on  the  road  leading  to  the  desert,  and  he  add*  that  al-Huiain  vat 
•lain  there,   it  ii  therefore  the  name  of  the  territory  In  which  Kerbela  U  lituated;  and  Kuthaiyir  moil  eer- 

of  the  Omaiyide  khallf  Yaild,  the  grandson  of  AM  Sofyan.  and  great-grandson  of  Sakhr. 

,6)  The  verb  >_j  ^ar*  signifies  to  expoee  to  the  ran,  to  vitker,  to  injure.  By  the  tone  of  Marvin  hi 
meani  the  Omaiyide  princes. 

t.7)  The  original  hat :  ir*o»«  jalhjllh  and  irAoie  Aiir  etude  tap.    Thoae  planu  are  unknown  to  roe. 

(8)  See  my  Div&n  <tAmro  'l-Kait.  page  S7. 

(9)  1  insert  here  a  paiiage  absolutely  necessary  for  the  aente.  although  omitted  in  oil  my  MSS. 
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(10)  See  rol.  II.  page  483. 

(11)  The  verte  it  certainly  difficult,  and  it  is  not  iiirpriiing  that  the  ktaalif  «aa  unable  to  uodmUnd  it 
Us  meaning  appean  to  me  to  be  this :  "  When  the  cheek i  of  large-eyed  maideui  in  the  deaerl  are  pillowed  at 
-  morning  and  at  evening  under  the  thade  of  the  arfn-tree...." 


KUKUBURI. 

Abu  Said  Kukuburi  Ibn  Abi  '1-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Baktikin  Ibn  Muhammad,  sur- 
named  al-Malik  al-Muazzam  (the  exalted  prince)  Muzaffar  ad-dia  (the  triumphant 
in  religion),  and  lord  of  Arbela,  was  the  son  of  Zain  ad-din  ( ornament  of 
religion)  Ali,  surnamed  Kutchek,  who  was  blessed  by  Providence  with  a  great 
number  of  other  children.  Zain  ad-din,  being  low  in  suture,  received  the 
appellation  of  Kutchek,  a  Persian  word,  which  means  little  (1 ).  He  was  by  race  a 
Turcoman.  Having  obtained  possession  of  Arbela  and  many  other  cities  in  eutt 
the  same  territory,  he  distributed  them  among  the  sons  of  the  atdbtk  Kutb  ad- 
din  Maudud  (2),  the  son  of  Zinki  and  lord  of  Mosul,  reserving  for  himself  Arbela 
only.  The  history  of  these  transactions  would  lead  us  too  far.  He  lived  to  an 
advanced  age,  some  say  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  and  he  lost  his  sight  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life.  (Zain  ad-din  having  distributed  his  estates,)  remained 
ever  afterwards  at  Arbela,  and  he  died  there  on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  the  1 1  th 
of  Zu  '1-Kaada,  A.H.  563  (August,  A.D.  1168).  Ibn  Shaddad  says,  in  his  life 
or  Salah  ad-din  (3),  that  bis  death  occurred  in  the  month  of  Zu  '1-Hijja  of  that 
year.  He  was  interred  in  the  sepulchral  chapel  which  bears  his  name  and  is 
situated  within  the  city-walls,  near  the  Old  Mosque.  His  great  courage  and 
strength  rendered  him  particularly  conspicuous.  A  number  of  colleges  and 
other  remarkable  establishments  for  pious  purposes  were  founded  and  endowed 
by  him  at  Mosul.  My  master  la  ad-din  Ibn  al-Athir  the  hdfiz  (tee  page  '288  of 
this  volume)  says,  in  his  lesser  historical  work,  composed  by  him  at  the  desire 
of  the  Banu  Atabek,  sovereigns  of  Mosul :  "  Zain  ad-din  departed  from  Mosul 
"  for  Arbela  in  the  year  363,  and  delivered  all  the  cities  and  fortresses  which 
"  he  possessed  into  the  bands  of  the  atdbek  Kutb  ad-din.    Amongst  them  were 
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"  Sinjar,  Harran,  Kalaat  Akr  al-Huraaidiya  (4;,  all  die  castles  in  the  country 
"  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Hakkar,  Tikrit,  Shahrozur,  etc.,  reserving  only 
"  Arbela  for  himself.  He  had  made  the  pilgrimage,  A.H.  555  (A.D.  1 160),  in 
"  company  with  Asad  ad-din  Shirkuh  (vol.  I.  p.  626). " — On  the  death  of  Zain 
ad-din,  his  son  Muzaffar  ad-din  (Kllkuburi),  who  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age, 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  remained  under  the  tuition  of  his  atdbek  Mujahid 
ad-din  Kaimaz  (vol.  II.  page  510),  who,  having  conceived  a  strong  prejudice 
against  him,  wrote  to  the  August  Divan  or  court  of  Baghdad),  representing  him 
as  unfit  to  govern,  and  requesting  to  know  what  should  be  done.  He  then  im- 
prisoned him  and  placed  his  younger  brother,  Zain  ad-din  Abu  'l-Muzaffar 
Yusuf,  on  the  throne.  Some  time  afterwards,  MuzalTar  ad— din  left  the  country 
and  proceeded  to  Baghdad,  whence,  after  some  fruitless  endeavours  to  obtain 
justice,  he  removed  to  Mosul.  Saif  ad-din  Ghazi  Ibn  Maudud  vol.  II.  p.  441}, 
the  sovereign  of  that  city,  then  took  him  into  his  service  and  granted  him  the 
town  of  Harran  as  a  fief.  Having  removed  to  Harran,  he  continued  to  make  it 
his  place  of  residence  till  he  at  length  entered  into  the  service  of  the  sultan 
Salah  ad-din,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  great  favour.    In  the  year  578 

A.  I).  118*2-3),  this  prince,  who  had  conceived  a  high  esteem  for  his  depen- 
dent, took  the  city  of  Edessa  from  Ibn  az-Zafarani  and  bestowed  it  on  Muzaffar 
ad-din  in  addition  to  Harran ;  he  then  indemnified  Ibn  at-Zafarani  with  the  gift 
of  ar-Rakka,  which  city  he  look  from  Ibn  Hassan.  It  woidd  he  too  long  to 
relate  the  particulars  of  this  transaction  (5).  Some  lime  afterwards, he  bestowed 
on  him  the  city  of  Sumaisal,  and  married  him  to  his  sister,  as-Sitt  Rahia  Khatun 

hrr  ladyship  the  princess  Rabia),  the  daughter  of  Aiyub  vol.  I.  p.  '243  .  Before 
that,  she  had  been  the  wife  of  Saad  ad-din  Masiid  Ibn  Miiin  ad-din,  lord  of  the 
Castle  of  Muin  ad-din  in  the  province  of  al-Ghaur  (6),  who  died  in  the  year  581 
;  A.  D.  1185-6).  MuzalTar  ad-din  fought  in  a  great  number  of  Salah  ad-din's 
battles  and  displayed  the  highest  bravery  and  resolution, standing  firm  in  conflicts 
from  which  all  others  receded,  as  is  testified  by  Imad  ad-din  al-lspahani,  Baha  ad- 
din  Ibn  Shaddad,  and  other  historians.  These  facts  are  so  well  known,  that  il 
is  needless  to  insist  on  the  subject,  and  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Hittin  7 
would  alone  suffice  for  his  reputation.  In  this  battle  he  and  the  prince  of 
Hamat,Taki  ad-din  vol.  II.  p.  301),  held  their  ground,  although  the  whole  army 
was  routed  and  driven  back ;  the  soldiers  then  heard  that  these  two  chiefs  still 
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continued  to  resist  the  enemy,  on  which  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  the  vic- 
tory was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Moslims.  When  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din  was 
hesieging  Acre,  which  city  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  the  princes 
of  the  East  came  to  his  assistance,  and  placed  themselves  under  his  orders,  and 
amongst  the  number  was  the  lord  of  Arbela,  Zain  ad-din  Yusuf,  the  brother  of 
Muzaflar  ad-din.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  fell  sick,  and,  on  the  28th  of  Ra-  G 
madan,  A.  H.  586  ( October,  A.  D.  MOO  ;,  he  expired  at  Nasira  'Nazareth.,  a 
village  near  Acre,  in  which,  according  to  one  of  several  conflicting  statements, 
the  blessed  Messiah  was  bom.  On  the  death  of  Zain  ad-din  Yusuf,  his  brother 
Muzaflar  ad-din  requested  to  obtain  Arbela  in  exchange  for  Harran,  Edessa,  and 
Sumaisat ;  the  sultan  having  acceded  to  his  wish,  and  granted  him  Shahrozur 
hesides,  he  set  out,  and  made  his  entry  into  Arbela  in  the  month  of  Zu  'l-Hijja, 
A.  H.  586  'January,  A.  D.  1 191).  This  is  the  summary  of  his  history,  but,  as 
to  the  proceedings  which  mark  his  character,  we  may  say  that,  in  works  of  cha- 
rity, he  performed  what  no  single  man  was  ever  known  to  have  done  before. 
He  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  alms-giving,  and  every  day  he  caused  im- 
mense sums  to  be  distributed,  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  to  crowds  of  needy 
jiersons  assembled  to  receive  them.  His  first  distribution  was  made  at  day- 
break, and,  when  he  dismounted  from  his  horse  on  returning  from  the  motque  , 
he  found  great  numbers  waiting  at  the  palace-door  :  these  he  ordered  to  be 
brought  in,  and  gave  to  each  a  dress  adapted  to  the  season,  according  as  it  was 
winter  or  summer,  and  with  the  dress  he  bestowed  on  him  two  or  three  pieces 
of  gold,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less.  He  built  four  asylums  for  tin- 
blind,  and  persons  suffering  from  chronic  distempers;  these  were  always  full, 
and  every  day  he  provided  the  inmates  with  all  things  requisite  for  iheii 
wants :  every  Monday  and  Thursday  evening  he  visited  ihese  establishments 
and  entered  into  all  the  chambers,  bestowing  on  (8)  the  occupants  a  small 
sum  for  extraordinary  expenses,  and  inquiring  into  the  slate  of  their  health. 
In  this  manner  he  visited  each  chamber  successively,  conversing  affably  with 
the  inmates  and  jesting  with  them  so  as  to  soothe  their  hearts.  He  built 
a  house  for  the  reception  of  widows,  another  for  orphan  children,  and  a 
third  lor  foundlings;  in  this  last  a  number  of  nurses  were  always  in  waiting, 
ready  to  suckle  whatever  children  might  be  brought  iu.  Every  day.  the 
occupants  of  these  establishments  were  provided  by  his  directions  with  all 
vol.  ii.  08 
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they  required ;  he  went  very  frequently  to  see  them  and  ask  them  about  their 
health,  accompanying  his  inquiry  with  a  donation  over  and  above  that  which 
was  regularly  allotted  to  them.  When  he  visited  the  hospital,  he  stopped  at  the 
bedside  of  each  patient  successively,  and  inquired  how  he  had  passed  the  night 
iind  how  he  felt.  He  founded  also  a  house  of  hospitality,  where  all  jurisconsults, 
dervishes,  and  other  persons  who  came  to  the  city  might  go  to  lodge.  Indeed, 
none  were  refused  admittance ;  a  regular  meal  was  furnished  to  them  morning 
and  evening,  and  when  any  of  them  resolved  on  continuing  his  journey,  he 
received  a  sum  proportioned  to  his  wants.  A  college  was  built  by  him  also  and 
provided  with  professors  for  the  ShaGte  and  Hanifile  students;  he  frequently 
went  to  visit  them,  dine  with  them,  and  pass  the  night  in  hearing  religious 
music,  to  which  he  was  so  sensible  that,  when  excited  by  its  influence,  he  used 
to  pull  off  part  of  his  clothes  :  the  next  morning  he  always  sent  to  the  commu- 
nity some  marks  of  his  l>enelicence.  The  only  pleasure  in  which  he  indidged 
was  that  of  listening  to  music,  for  he  never  took  the  forbidden  thing  (vine  , 
neither  would  lie  suffer  it  to  be  hroughl  into  the  city.  He  built  two  convents 
for  these  were  always  fdled  with  fixed  residents  and  visitors  ;  on  the 

days  of  solemn  festival,  the  number  of  persons  assembled  there  was  astonish- 
ingly great,  and  these  two  establishments  were  endowed  with  estates  (tcakf 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  providing  for  all  these  strangers,  who,  when 
thev  intended  to  depart,  were  even  obliged  to  accept  a  donation.  He  often  went 
to  we  the  g&fkt  and  have  concerts  performed  in  his  presence.  Twice  every  year 
he  dispatched  a  number  of  trusty  agents  to  the  cities  on  the  sea-coast,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  large  sums  for  the  redemption  of  such  Moslims  as  might  he 
in  the  hands  of  the  infidels  (the  crwaders.  When  any  of  the  persons  thus  deli- 
vered went  to  see  him,  they  received  from  him  a  sum  of  money,  and  his  agents 
had  directions  to  bestow  a  present  on  the  others.  Every  year,  he  provided  a 
1  sabil  9  for  the  pilgrims,  furnished  with  every  thing  which  they  might  require  on 
the  way;  he  dispatched  it  off  with  a  trusty  servant,  bearing  five  or  six  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  destined  to  he  distributed  among  the  needy  and  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  mosques  of  the  two  holy  cities  (Mekka  and  Medttw\  At  Mekka  he 
left  numerous  monuments  of  his  piety,  and  these  are  still  existing.  He  was  the 
first  person  who  brought  water  by  an  aqueduct  to  Mount  Arafat  for  the  use  of 
the  pilgrims  on  the  night  during  which  they  station  there;  this  work  cost  him  a 
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large  sum.  He  constructed  a  number  of  fountains  at  the  same  mountain, 
because  ibe  pilgrims  used  to  suffer  greatly  for  want  or  water,  and  he  erected 
there  also  a  funeral  chapel  for  himself.  The  pomp  with  which  he  celebrated 
the  birthday  of  the  Prophet  surpassed  all  description  ;  I  shall,  however,  give  a 
feeble  outline  of  the  ceremony.  The  people  of  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
having  heard  wbal  veneration  he  testified  for  tbe  Prophet,  hastened  to  Arbela 
every  year,  and  an  immense  multitude  of  jurisconsults,  t&fis,  preachers,  Koran- 
readert,  and  poets  arrived  there,  at  the  same  time,  from  Baghdad,  Mosul,  Meso- 
|K»tamia,  Sinjar,  Nasi  bin,  Persian  Irak,  and  all  the  other  places  in  the  vicinity. 
This  influx  of  strangers  continued  without  interruption  from  the  month  of 
Muharram  till  the  commencement  of  the  first  Rabi.  Already,  by  his  orders, 
upwards  of  twenty  wooden  pavilions,  divided  into  four  or  five  stories,  were 
erected;  one  being  appropriated  to  himself  and  each  of  the  others  to  an  emir  or 
some  person  holding  a  high  rank  in  the  state.  On  the  first  day  of  the  month 
of  Safar,  these  pavilions  were  decorated  in  a  most  splendid  manner  ;  a  choir 
of  singers,  a  band  of  musicians,  and  a  troop  of  exhibitors  of  Chinese  shadows 
were  established  in  each ;  not  a  story  being  left  without  a  company  of  these 
artists.  During  the  whole  period  all  business  remained  suspended,  and  the  sole 
occupation  of  the  people  was  to  amuse  themselves  and  walk  from  one  band  to 
another.  These  pavilions  were  erected  on  a  line  from  the  gale  of  the  citadel  in 
the  entrance  of  the  convent  near  the  hippodrome,  and  every  day,  after  the  an 
prayer  (1 0  ,  Muzaffar  ad-din  went  forth  and  stopped  at  each  pavilion  successively ; 
listening  to  the  music,  and  amusing  himself  with  looking  at  the  Chinese  shadows 
or  whatever  else  might  be  going  on.  He  then  passed  the  night  in  the  convent, 
listening  to  religious  music,  and  the  next  morning, after  the  prayer,  he  rode  out 
to  hunt,  and  returned  to  the  citadel  before  the  hour  of  noon.  He  continued  in 
the  same  practice,  everyday,  till  the  eve  of  the  anniversary,  and  this  he  cele- 
brated, one  year  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  month,  and  the  next  on  the  twelfth, 
in  consequence  of  the  different  opinions  held  respecting  the  true  date.  Two 
days  previously  to  the  anniversary,  he  sent  an  immense  flock  of  camels,  oxen, 
and  sheep  to  the  hippodrome,  accompanied  with  all  his  drummers,  singers,  and 
musicians.  These  animals  were  there  sacrificed  as  victims,  and  a  number  of 
caldrons  being  set  up,  the  flesh  was  cooked  in  various  manners.  On  the  eve 
of  the  anniversary,  after  the  maghrib  or  mnset  prayer,  he  listened  to  a  concert 
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in  the  citadel,  and  then  went  forth  (11),  preceded  by  a  great  number  of  persons 
tearing  wax-lights.  Two,  or  four  of  these  lights,  I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact 
number,  were  such  as  are  employed  in  the  grand  ceremonies,  being  fastened, 
each  of  them,  on  the  back  of  a  mule,  with  a  man  seated  behind  to  support  il. 
He  advanced  in  this  manner  to  the  convent,  and  the  next  day,  at  an  early  hour, 
a  quantity  of  pelisses  were  brought  out  of  that  established  (12)  by  the  each 
of  them  bearing  a  bundle  of  them  in  each  hand,  and  advancing  one  after  an- 
other. A  great  number  of  these  dresses,  1  do  not  know  exactly  how  many, 
having  been  brought  out,  he  went  down  to  the  convent,  where  the  persons  of 
high  distinction,  the  chiefs,  and  a  great  number  of  other  eminent  individuals 
had  already  assembled.  A  chair  was  then  placed  for  the  preacher,  and  Muzaflar 
ad-din  went  up  into  a  wooden  tower,  erected  to  receive  him.  This  edifice  had 
windows  overlooking  the  place  where  the  assembly  and  the  preacher  were,  and 
another  set  of  windows  opened  on  the  hippodrome  which  was  extremely  wide. 
There,  the  soldiery  were  collected  in  a  body,  and  the  prince  passed  them  in  re- 
view, now  looking  at  them,  and  then  at  the  public  and  the  preacher.  When 
«l9the  soldiers  had  all  defiled  successively,  a  repast  was  brought  into  the  hippo- 
drome for  the  poor  ;  a  public  repast,  consisting  of  an  immense  quantity  of  meat 
and  bread.  Another  repast  was  prepared  in  the  convent  for  the  persons  who 
had  attended  the  preaching.  Whilst  the  troops  were  defiling  and  the  preachers 
exhorting,  he  sent  for  all  the  chiefs  and  eminent  men,  and  for  the  doctors, 
preachers,  Koran-rradm,  and  poets,  who  had  come  from  the  neighbouring 
countries  to  witness  the  solemnity;  each  of  these  persons  was  separately  intro- 
duced and  clothed  in  a  pelisse,  after  which  he  returned  lo  his  place.  W  hen  all 
had  been  presented,  the  repast  was  brought  in,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  sent 
to  the  house  of  such  of  the  company  as  were  judged  worthy  of  that  honour. 
Towards  the  hour  of  the  arr-prayei',  *>r  somewhat  later,  the  repast  ended,  and 
the  prince  passed  that  night  in  the  convent,  listening  to  religious  concerts  till 
day-break.  Such  was  his  custom  every  year,  and  I  have  given  merely  an 
abridged  account  of  the  ceremony,  because  a  full  description  of  it  would  lead  me 
too  far.  When  the  solemnity  was  ended,  all  prepared  for  their  departure, 
and  every  one  of  them  received  from  him  a  donation.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned (vol.  II.  p.  385)  that,  when  the  hAfiz  Ibn  Dihya  arrived  at  Arbela  and 
remarked  the  zeal  displayed  by  Muzaffar  ad-din  in  celebrating  this  anniversary, 
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he  composed  for  him  the  work  entitled  at-Tamcir,  etc.,  and  that  the  prince 
made  him  a  present  of  one  thousand  pieces  of  gold  ;  this  was  exclusive  of  the 
abundant  gifts  which  he  received  for  his  subsistence  during  his  stay.  When 
Muzaflar  ad-din  (may  God  be  merciful  to  him  !  tasted  of  any  dish  and  found 
it  good,  he  never  reserved  it  for  himself,  hut  told  one  of  the  persons  in  wait- 
ing to  carry  it  to  such  and  such  a  shaikh,  or  to  such  and  such  a  woman,  and 
these  were  always  persons  whom  he  had  noted  for  their  piety .  He  did  the  same 
with  the  sweetmeats,  fruit,  and  every  other  article  set  before  him.  Noble  qua- 
lities, profound  humility,  sincerity  of  belief,  and  soundness  of  moral  principle 
were  all  combined  in  Muzaflar  ad-din;  he  showed  a  strong  partiality  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Sunnite  doctrine  and  orthodox  lielievers;  the  only  class  of  learned 
men  which  he  treated  with  special  favour  was  that  of  the  jurisconsults  and  Tra- 
ditionists  ;  none  of  the  others  ever  obtained  any  thing  from  him  unless  some 
particular  considerations  induced  him  to  show  them  attention;  the  poets  were 
also  in  the  same  case ;  he  had  but  little  esteem  for  them,  and  never  made  them 
any  presents  unless  they  came  to  recite  him  poems  composed  in  his  honour; 
then  indeed  he  granted  them  a  recompense,  not  wishing  to  frustrate  the  ho|>es 
of  any  person  who  counted  on  his  generosity.  He  cultivated  with  pleasure  the 
study  of  history,  and  his  acquirements  in  that  branch  of  knowledge  were  evident 
from  his  conversation.  In  his  encounters  and  battles,  numerous  as  they  were, 
he  was  invariably  victorious;  the  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted  down 
of  his  battles  not  indicating  a  single  defeat.  Were  I  to  enumerate  all  his  virtues 
and  noble  deeds,  I  should  be  obliged  to  give  a  great  extension  to  this  work,  but 
they  arc  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  any  details.  If  the  reader 
remark  that  this  article  has  l>een  extended  to  too  great  a  length,  he  will  excuse 
me  when  I  tell  him  that  our  family  were  under  such  obligations  to  Muzaflar  ad- 
din,  that,  to  repay  even  a  part  of  them,  our  utmost  efforts  would  be  vain  ; 
gratitude  to  a  benefactor  is,  however,  a  binding  precept.  May  God  reward 
him  for  us  with  the  best  of  retributions !  inasmuch  as  the  benefits  and 
favours  conferred  by  him  on  us,  and  by  his  forefathers  on  ours,  were  Ixmnd- 
less,  and  men's  affections  are  gained  by  acts  of  kindness.  Having  now 
proclaimed  his  virtues,  I  shall  only  add  thai  all  which  I  have  stated  has  my 
own  ocular  testimony  to  support  it,  and  that  1  have  throughout  avoided 
even  the  slightest  exaggeration ;  nay,  some  of  his  acts  I  have  passed  over  in  si- 
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lence,  through  my  desire  of  avoiding  prolixity.  He  was  born  in  the  castle  of 
Mosul,  on  Tuesday  the  27th  of  Muharram,  A.H.  549  (April,  A.D.  1154),and  he 
died  at  the  hour  of  noon  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  Ramadan,  A.H.  630  (June, 
A. D.I 233)  in  his  house  at  al-Ralad.  This  town  formed  the  state  of  Shihah  ad- 
din  Karata,  but,  when  Muzaffar  ad-din  Kukuburi  arrested  him  in  the  year  61  '> 
A.  D.  1217-8)  and  took  it  into  his  own  possession,  he  made  it  his  occa- 
sional residence.  His  body  was  transported  to  Arbela  and  buried  in  the  cita- 
del, but,  in  pursuance  to  his  dying  injunctions,  it  was  subsequently  sent  off  to 
Mekka,  where  he  had  erected  a  mausoleum  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  receive 
it,  as  has  been  already  stated.— When  the  pilgrim-caravan  set  out  for  Hijaz  in 
the  year  631 ,  the  body  was  sent  with  them,  but  it  so  happened  that,  on  arriving 
at  Una,  thev  were  obliged  to  return  without  effecting  their  journey,  and  the 
015  corpse  was  carried  back  and  interred  at  Kufa,  near  the  Mash' had  (or  puntrnl 
chapel  of  AH).  May  God  in  his  mercy  requite  him  well,  and  accept  his  good 
works,  and  receive  him  into  everlasting  happiness!  —  His  wife  Rabia  Khatun, 
the  daughter  of  Aiyub,  died  at  Damascus  in  the  month  of  Shaban,  A.  H.  64:1 
Dec. -Jan.  A.  D.  1245-6),  and,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion,  she  had  then  passed 
her  eightieth  year.  She  was  interred  in  the  college  which  she  had  erected  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Kaslyun,  and  endowed  for  the  Hanbalites.  The  number  of 
her  male  relatives,  such  as  brothers  and  nephews,  whom  I  saw,  and  who  were 
also  princes,  surpassed  fifty  —  exclusive  of  those  who  were  not  princes.  To 
name  them  individually  would  extend  this  notice  too  far,  but  I  shall  simply 
state,  that  her  husband  was  prince  of  Arbela;  her  daughters  sons,  princes 
of  Mosul  ;  the  son  of  one  of  her  brothers,  prince  of  Khalat  and  that  region ; 
al- Ashraf,  another  brother's  son,  prince  of  Mesopotamia  ;  other  nephews  were 
princes  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  whilst  Hijaz  and  Yemen  were  possessed  by 
her  brothers  and  their  sons.  From  this  indication  the  whole  number  may  b<* 
imagined.—  Ktikuburi  is  a  Turkish  name,  and  signifies  blue  wolf  13. —  Bak- 
tikin  is  also  a  Turkish  name. — Una  is  the  name  of  a  station  on  the  road  from 
Irak  to  Hijaz,  but  nearer  to  Irak.  In  the  year  before  mentioned,  the  caravan 
turned  back  on  reaching  it,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  suffering  they  under- 
went for  want  of  water  14  . 
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Hi  This  word  is  written  ^iX^Tin  Persian. 

i2i  The  life  of  Maudud  will  he  found  in  this  work. 

.1;  Schulten's  Satadini  vita  tl  res  getta,  page  33. 

;4)  The  kalaat,  or  castle,  of  Akr  al-Humaidiya,  was  tttuated  in  the  territory  of  Mosul. 

■  5>  The  following  paasage  from  tbe  Two  Garden!  [tee  tml.  II.  page  190,  note!  6)  )  may  serve  to  elucidate 
these  event* :  •'  The  kdlib  Imad  ad-dln  says:  The  sultan  {Saldk  ad-din\  then  wrote  (to  the  princes  of  .W>«o- 
••  potamia],  requiring  them  to  come  and  make  alliance  with  him.  All  those  who  obeyed  were  allowed  to 
•'  preserve  their  estates .  on  the  condition  of  aerrtng  in  tbe  sultan's  army  and  following  him  in  hij  warfare 
••  again*!  the  in6de|j.  Nor  ad-dln  Muhammad  Ibn  Kara  Aralin,  lord  of  Utsn  Kaifa.  sent  in  hi*  submission  with 
-  an  ambassador,  and  the  sultan  then  departed  from  al-Btra  and  came  to  a  hall  under  the  walls  or  Kdcssa 
"  Fakhr  ad-dln  Masod  Ibn  ax-ZafarAni  who  was  ihen  in  the  city,  made  hi*  submission,  and  it  was  bestowed  on 
••  Mutaflar  ad-dln  in  addition  to  Harran.  The  sultan  then  proceeded  to  Harran  and  from  thence  to  ar- 
"  Rakka.  which  wat  then  held  by  the  emir  kutb  ad-dln  Inal  Ibn  Hassan,  who  also  made  his  submission  "— 
(  MS.  No.  707  A,  fol.  167  verso.) 

6;  See  vol.  I.  page  278.    Al-Ghaur  is  the  name  given  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

[7  ^ee  M  Reinaud's  Extraitt  d'auteurt  arabe*  relatift  aux  Craitadei,  page  194. 

(H)  The  fifth  form  of  the  verb  U  here  employed  by  Ibn  khallikan  with  the  signification  of  to  fcnno 
A  similar  signification  is  given  by  Ibn  Batata  to  the  eighth  form.  In  tbe  account  of  his  voyage  to  Sudan,  he 
says  :  -l«  UM  ■  'J  jJLju  .         "  she  brought  us  food." 

i9*  The  word  %abll  {vtay)  is  often  employed  to  signify  a  fountain  for  the  use  of  teayfnring  men  tahlh 
at-tabll ).    It  U  here  employed  to  signify  a  eomoy  of  provision* 
'10;  See  vol.  1.  page  594.  note  '5). 
(Hi  Insert  in  the  Arabic  ten  ,Jyj  ^J. 

(IS)  Tbe  test  varies  here  in  the  MSS.    I  uke  the  true  reading  to  be  j'ju  Wl  j !  ^  ;  •'  from 

••  the  citadel  [and  carried^  to  the  convent..." 

(13)  fid*  in  Turkish  means  .ky-blue,  and  6tlrt  may  perhaps  mean  volf  in  some  ancienl  dialect  of  th*(  lan- 

(14;  Una  is  placed  by  Berghaut*  on  his  map  of  Arabia  in  lat.  30»  5\  long.  42°  51  K.  from  Paris. 


AL-LA1TH  IBN  SAAD. 

Abu  l-Harilh  al-Laith  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman,  the  greai  tmdm  ol  the 
people  of  Egypt  in  the  sciences  of  jurisprudence  and  the  Traditions,  drew 
his  origin  from  an  Ispahan  family,  and  was  a  maw  la  to  Kais  Ibn  Rifaa, 
who  himself  was  a  mairla  to  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Khalid  Ibn  Mnsalir  al- 
Fahmi.     The  credibility  and  exactitude  of  al-Laith  Ibn  Said  as  a  Tradi- 
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lionist  were  of  the  highest  order,  nor  was  he  less  distinguished  for  his  noble 
character  and  liberality.  44  1  had  written  down,"  said  he,  "a  great  quantity  of 
44  the  legal  )  information  communicated)  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Shihab  az-Zuhri  (1 
44  to  his  disciples  ,  and  I  then  asked  to  obtain  the  use  of  (he  post-horses,  so  thai 
"  I  might  go  and  see  him  at  ar-Rusafa(2  ;  but  being  then  apprehensive  that. 
"  in  taking  such  an  easy  mode  of  conveyance),  I  should  not  be  acting  in  the  sole 
44  view  of  God's  favour,  1  abandoned  my  project."  As-Shafi  said  of  him  :  "  Al- 
44  Laith  Ibn  Saad  is  a  more  learned  jurisconsult  than  Malik,  only  his  disciples 
44  do  not  exalt  him  sufficiently."  (Some  students  were  one  day)  reading,  under  the 
tuition  of  Ibn  Wahb  vol.  II.  p.  15),  the  collection  of  legal  questions  which  had 
been  decided  by  al-Laith,  when  a  person  who  was  not  a  native  of  the  place  ex- 
claimed, on  hearing  one  of  these  questions  read  'with  its  solution) :  "  Cleverly 
"done  for  al-Laith  !  one  would  think  he  had  heard  Malik,  and  then  repeated 
"  his  words."  On  this,  Ibn  Wahb  said  to  him  :  "  Say  rather  that  Malik  heard 
44  al-Laith  answer,  and  then  repeated  his  words ;  1  swear  by  the  only  true  God, 
44  that  we  never  saw  a  more  learned  jurisconsult  than  al-Laith  !  "  This  imdm 
was  noted  for  his  generosity  and  liberality;  he  enjoyed  a  yearly  income  of  five 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  (dinars  ,  and  this  sura  he  distributed  in  gifts  and  other 
ways.  44  I  went  to  see  al-Laith,"  said  Mansiir  Ibn  Ammar  (3),  "and  he  gave 
44  me  one  thousand  dinars,  saying:  4  Let  this  help  to  preserve  the  wisdom  with 
44  '  which  God  has  endowed  thee.*  "  I  saw,  in  a  certain  compilation,  that  al-Laith 
held  the  principles  of  the  Hanifite  sect,  and  that  he  exercised  the  functions  of 
kddi  in  Old  Cairo.  I  found  stated,  in  the  same  work,  that  Malik  having  sent  to 
him  a  china  cup  filled  with  dates,  he  returned  it  filled  with  gold.  He  used 
to  have  almond-cake  made  for  his  disciples,  and  in  it  he  inserted  pieces  of 
gold,  so  that  he  who  eat  most  cake  might  get  most  money.  In  the  year  113 
KM  A.  D.  731-2),  being  then  twenty  years  of  age.  he  made  the  pilgrimage,  and 
heard  the  Traditions  delivered  by  Mfi  ( 4  ,  the  mauUi  of  Ibn  Omar.  He  said 
that,  according  to  what  he  had  been  told  by  his  family,  he  was  born  A.  H.  92 
(A.  I).  710-1),  but  it  has  been  positively  ascertained  that  the  real  date  is  A.  H. 
91,  in  the  month  of  Shaaban.  He  died  at  Old  Cairo  on  Thursday  (some  say 
Friday  ,  the  15th  of  Shaaban,  A.  H.  175  'December,  A.  D.  791),  and  was  in- 
terred the  next  day  in  the  Lesser  Kara  fa  cemetery,  where  his  tomb  still  continues 
to  be  frequented  by  pious  visitors.    As-Samani  places  his  birth  in  the  month  of 
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Shaaban,  A.  H.  124,  and  another  writer,  in  A.  H.  93;  hut  our  former  statement 
appears  to  be  the  most  correct.  One  of  his  disciples  related  as  follows  :  "When 
"  we  had  buried  al-Lailh  Ibn  Saad,  we  heard  a  voice  say: 

"  Al-Laith  is  departed,  and  you  possess  him  no  longer  !  soon  also  shall  learning  de- 
"  part  and  be  interred  ! 

"On  hearing  these  words  we  turned  round,  but  could  see  no  one."' — It  is 
said  that  he  belonged  to  Kalkashanda,  a  village  about  three  parasangs  to  the  north 
of  Cairo.— Fahmi  means  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Fahm,  a  branch  of  that  descended 
from  Kais  (ion  of)  Ghailan.    It  has  produced  many  eminent  individuals. 


it;  The  life  of  .«-7.uhri  U  given  in  this  work. 
X  See  vol.  I.  page  200.  note  (B;. 

(3)  AbQ  't-Sari  Mansor  lbn  Ammar  Ibn  Kathlr.  a  native  of  Khorasan,  or  of  Baira,  as  tome  saj.  wat  cele- 

Irak,  he  delivered  Tradition*  there,  and  afterward*  patted  into  Egypt,  where  be  pronounced  moral  discourse* 
and  eihortatioot.  Al-Lailh  lbn  Saad,  having  heard  of  hit  proceeding*,  tent  for  him.  and  atked  him  how  he  pre- 
turned  to  hold  discourses  In  the  city  without  being  authorised  by  the  doctors  of  the  law.  He  replied  that  leal 
for  religion  was  bit  only  motive,  and  that,  if  aj-l.ailh  permitted  him,  he  would  make  a  discourse  in  hit  pre- 
tence, promising  that,  if  be  then  forbid  bim  to  preach,  be  should  obey  bun.  Al-Laith  agreed  to  the  proposal, 
and  having  heard  from  him  a  termon  which  brought  tears  to  his  eyes,  be  made  him  a  present  of  one  thousand 
dinar*,  sating  :  "  Go  forth  and  preach  to  the  people."  During  hit  residence  in  Old  Cairo,  the  house  and  purte 
of  al-Lailh  were  at  his  disposal,  and.  on  hi*  departure  for  Baghdad,  the  torn  of  that  fmdm  made  him  another 
present  of  one  thousand  dinar*.  He  died.  A.H.  2X5  iA.D.  M0-40)  -(Mirdl  a-.ZamAn.  MS.  No.  WO.  fol.115 
jVujdm.) 

It)  Hi*  life  will  he  found  in  this  work. 


THE  IMAM  MALIK. 

Abu  Abd  Allah  Malik  lbn  Anas  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Abi  Aamir  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  al- 
Harith  Ibn  Ghaiman  Ibn  Jathil  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Zi  Asbah  al-Harith  al-Asbahi,  a  na- 
tive of  Medina  and  the  great  tiiidmof  thai  city  (Imdm  Mr  il-Hijrti  ,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  among  the  imdm*  of  Kslamisrn.    In  his  genealogy  as  here  set  forth, 
vol.  ii.  69 
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some  substitute  Othmdn  for  Ghaimdn,  and,  in  place  of  Jathil,  (Muhammad )  Ibn  Saad 
(al-Wdkuli)  writes  Khuthail.  Malik  learned  to  read  the  Koran  under  the  tuition  of 
Nafi  lbn  Abi  Noaim;  he  beard  Traditions  delivered  by  (Ibn  Shihdb)  az-Zuhri  and 
Nad,  the  mawla  of  lbn  Omar  (I) ;  be  taught  Traditions  on  the  authority  of  al- 
Auzai  (vol.  II.  p.  84)  and  Yahya  lbn  Said  (2  ,  and  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of 
the  law  from  Rabia  ar-Rai  (vol.  I.  p.  517  ,  with  whom  he  acted  as  mufti,  or  con- 
sulting lawyer,  to  the  government.  "  There  were  very  few  men,"  said  Malik, 
"  from  whom  I  received  lessons,  who  did  not  come  to  me  before  they  died,  to 
"  ask  my  opinion  on  some  point  of  law."  And  lbn  Wahb  (vol.  II.  p.  1 5)  relates 
that  he  heard  these  words  proclaimed  by  a  public  crier  in  Medina  :  "  Let  no 
"  person  act  as  mufti  to  the  people  except  Malik  Ibn  Anas  and  Ibn  Abi  Zib(3  ." 
When  Malik  felt  inclined  to  deliver  Traditions,  he  made  an  ablution,  then  sealed 
himself  in  the  middle  of  his  mattress,  and,  spreading  out  his  beard,  he  assumed 
a  grave  and  dignified  deportment,  after  which  preparations  he  commenced. 
When  asked  bis  motives  for  so  doing,  he  replied  :  M  I  delight  in  testifying  my 
"  profound  respect  for  the  sayings  of  the  Apostle  of  God,  and  I  never  re|>eat 
"  one  unless  I  feel  myself  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity."  He  avoided  delivering 
Traditions  when  travelling,  or  standing,  or  when  pressed  for  lime :  "  for  1  like," 
said  he,  u  to  feel  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle's  words  when  I  repeat  them  to 
"  others."  He  never  went  about  on  horseback  in  Medina,  even  when  much 
enfeebled  and  advanced  in  years  :  "  No,"  he  would  say,  "  I  shall  never  ride  in 
"  the  city  wherein  the  corpse  of  God's  Apostle  lies  interred."  As-Shafi  relates 
as  follows :  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  (4)  said  to  me  :  "  Which  of  the  two  is  the 
"  more  learned ;  our  master  or  yours  V"  meaning  Abu  Hanifa  and  Malik.  "  Dost 
'4  thou  wish,"  said  I,  "that  1  should  answer  with  impartiality?"  He  replied 
that  he  did,  and  I  said  :  "  I  then  ask  thee  before  God,  which  of  the  two  is  the 
"  more  learned  in  the  Koran;  our  master  or  yours?"- — "Yours, to  a  certainty," 
said  he.  "  1  again  ask  thee  seriously,"  said  I,  "  wluch  of  the  two  is  the  more 
"  learned  in  the  Sunna;  our  master  or  yours  ?"— "Yours,  to  a  certainty,"  he 
replied.  "  I  shall  again  ask  thee,"  said  I,  "which  of  the  two  is  the  best  ac- 
"  quainted  with  the  sayings  (tentencet  forming  legal  decmom)  pronounced  by  the 
"  companions  of  God's  Apostle  ;  our  master  or  yours." — "Why,  yours,  to  a 
"  certainty,"  was  the  answer.  "  Then,"  said  I,  "  there  only  remain  the  analo- 
"  gical  deductions  (kids',  (5);  and  if  they  be  not  drawn  from  the  three  sources  we 
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44  have  just  mentioned,  from  whence  can  they  be  drawn  ?"  -  Al-Wakidi  says  : 
"  Malik  used  to  go  regularly  to  the  mosque  and  attend  the  daily  prayers,  and 
"  (he  prayer  of  Friday,  and  the  funerals,  and  visit  the  sick,  and  fulGI  all  the 
"  duties  (of  tociol  life)  and  take  his  seat  in  the  mosque,  with  his  disciples  col- 
44  lected  round  him ;  he  then  discontinued  silting  in  the  mosque,  but  attended 
44  the  prayers,  after  which  he  would  return  to  his  seat  and  leach  ;  he  ceased  also 
44  accompanying  funerals,  hut  still  continued  to  go  and  condole  with  the  family 
44  of  the  deceased ;  but,  at  a  later  period,  he  gave  up  all  those  customs,  neither 
44  going  to  the  mosque  for  daily  prayers  nor  for  the  prayer  of  Friday,  nor  making 
44  any  visits  of  condolence,  nor  fulfilling  any  of  the  social  duties;  yet  the  people 
44  bore  this  patiently,  and  he  continued,  till  his  death,  in  the  same  practice. 
44  He  was  sometimes  questioned  on  his  motives  for  so  doing,  and  he  used  to 
44  reply  :  '  It  is  not  given  to  every  man  lo  speak  out  his  own  excuses.'  "  —  Some 
jwrsons  went  secretly  to  Jaafar  Ibn  Sulaiman  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al- 
Ahbas,  the  uncle  of  Abu  Jaafar  al-Mansur,  and  accused  him  of  declaring  that 
be  did  not  consider  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Ahhasides  as  binding.  Jaafar 
was  so  highly  incensed  on  hearing  this,  that  he  caused  Malik  to  be  brought 
before  him,  and  having  ordered  him  to  be  stripped,  he  inflicted  on  him  a  severe 
flogging,  and  caused  his  arm  to  l>e  drawn  out  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  dislo- 
cated at  the  shoulder;  in  fact,  he  treated  him  in  a  most  scandalous  manner. 
But,  from  the  time  Malik  received  this  flogging,  he  rose  higher  and  higher  in 
public  estimation,  so  that  the  punishment  he  underwent  seemed  as  if  it  had  been 
an  honour  conferred  upon  him.  In  Ibn  al-Jauzi's  Shuz&r  al-OMd  6),  under  the 
year  147,  we  find  the  following  passage:  "In  this  year,  Malik  Ibn  Anas  received 
44  seventy  stripes  of  a  whip,  on  account  of  some  legal  opinions  which  did  not  cor- 
44  respond  with  the  wishes  of  the  tultatu  the  persons  invested  with  the  civil  power}.'" 
This  may  probably  refer  to  the  same  occurrence  which  we  have  just  noticed.  Malik 
was  born  A.  H.  95  (A.  D.  713-4),  three  years  after  conception  (7),  and  he  died  in 
the  month  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  179  (May-June,  A.  D.  795),  aged  eighty-four 
years.  Al-Wakidi  8  says  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  Ibn  al-Furat  (9) 
has  the  following  passage  in  his  historical  work  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  annals  : 
44  Malik  Ibn  Anas  al-Asbahi  died  on  the  10th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  179." 
Others  place  his  death  in  the  year  178,  and  some  state  that  his  birth  occurred 
in  the  year  90.    As-Sainani  says  in  his  Anstib   or  dictionary  of  patronymics  , 
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under  the  word  at-Asbahi,  that  Malik  was  born  in  03  or  04 :  the  truth  is  known 
to  God  alone  !  The  W/iz  Abu  Ahd  Allah  al-Humaidi  has  inserted  in  his  Judua 
tal-Muktabi*  (10  the  following  relation,  which  had  been  first  made  by  al-Kaanabi 
(vol.  II  p.  10)  :  "I  went  to  Malik  Ibn  Anas  in  his  last  illness,  and  saluted 
"  him  ;  I  then  sat  down  and,  perceiving  that  he  wept,  I  said :  4 0  Abu  Ahd  Allah ! 
M  4  what  makcth  thee  weep  ?  '  And  he  answered  :  4  0  Ibn  Kaanab  !  why  should 
4  4  4  1  not  weep?  and  who  has  more  reason  to  weep  than  I '!  By  Allah  !  I  wish 
44  *  I  had  been  flogged  and  rcflogged  for  ever)'  question  of  law  on  which  I 
4  4  4  pronounced  an  opinion  founded  on  ray  own  private  judgment  (1 1) !  I  had  it 
4  4  4  in  my  power  to  abstain  from  doing  so;  0  that  I  had  never  given  opinions 
4  4  4  founded  on  my  own  private  judgment ! '  or  other  words  to  that  effect/'  He 
died  at  Medina,  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  called  al-Baki.  Malik  was  of 
a  very  fair  complexion,  inclining  to  red ;  tall  in  stature,  having  a  large  head, 
and  the  forehead  bald ;  he  wore  clothes  of  those  excellent  stuffs  which  ^are 
brought  from  Adeu,  and  he  disapproved  of  shaving  off  the  mustaches,  consi- 
dering it  to  be  a  sort  of  mutilation  :  he  never  changed  the  colour  of  his  grey 
hair,  by  dying  it.  The  following  elegy  was  composed  on  his  death  by  Abu 
Muhammad  Jaafar  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  as-Sarraj  (vol.  I.  p.  323): 

May  the  grave  which  has  united  Malik  to  al-Baki  be  watered  with  benignant 
01  tt  showers  from  the  dark  thunder-cloud,  flashing  its  lightnings.  He  was  the  imdm  whose 
M  meat  I  a  (12)  has  spread  his  doctrines  throughout  the  earth.  The  prophet  Muham- 
mad, whose  law  he  exalted,  will  protect  him  and  preserve  him  from  harm.  His  Tra- 
ditions were  of  the  highest  authority;  his  gravity  was  impressive;  and,  when  he  de- 
livered them,  all  his  auditors  were  plunged  in  admiration.  He  had  also  {ditciplrt, 
upright  friends  of  truth,  land-marks  (to  guide  us) ;  you  might  {vainly)  ask  which  of  them 
was  the  most  learned.  The  son  of  Idrts  alone  tai-Shafi)  would  suffice  for  his  glory, 
but  that  good  fortune  was  only  one  of  many  favours. 

Asbahi  means  descended  from  ZA  Atbah;  this  |>erson's  name  was  al-Harith,  and 
his  father,  Aiif  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Shaddad  Ibn  Zara,  was  one  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Yaruh  Ibn  Kahtan.  The  tribe  of  Zu  Asbah  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
Yemen,  and  it  is  from  it  that  the  whips  called  asbahile  (at-Siy&t  al-Asbalriya)  de- 
rive their  name.  In  the  Jamhara  lat\r!\isab,  Ibn  al-Kalbi  gives  the  genealogy  of 
Zu  Asbah  in  the  following  manner  :  44  Harith,  called  Zii  Asbah,  was  the  son  of 
44  Malik  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Ghauth  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Auf  Ibn  Adi  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn 
44  Sahl  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Kais  Ibn  Moawia  Ibn  Djocham  Ibn  Abd  Shams  Ibn  Wathil 
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"  Ibn  al-Ghauth  Ibn  Kaian  Ibn  Arib  Ibn  Zuhair  Ibn  Aiman  Ibn  liumaisa  Ibn 
"  Himyar  Ibn  Saba  Ibn  Yashjuh  Ihn  Yarub  Ibn  Kahtan  ;  Kahtan,  whose  real 
"  name  was  Yoktan  (13),  was  the  son  of  Aabir  (Eber)  Ibn  Shalikh  Salah  Ibn 
"  Arfakhshad  (Arfaxad)  Ibn  Sam  (Sem)  Ibn  Niih  (Noah  ."  I  must  here 
observe  that  the  genealogy  of  Zu  Ashbali,  as  I  have  given  it  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  is  copied  from  al-Harimis  work,  the  Kildb  alr.AjMa  U). 

!l  i  The  Htm  of  tbeae  penon*  ire  given  in  thi*  work.. 

■X  Theaddi  Abu  Said  Yahya  Ibn  Slid  al-An»ari  wa*  a  native  of  Medina  Hit  authorilj  at  a  traditionUi 
•  a*  cited  by  Malik,  Aba  Hinlfa.  Sofyan  Ibn  Oyaina,  and  Sofyan  alb-Thauri.  Having  gone  lo  Kbfa  to  *ee 
Aba  Jiafir  al-Manaor.  that  khalif  appointed  him  kadi  of  al-HUhimija.  He  died  A  H.143  {A.  I).  700-1).— (Ad- 
Dahabi*  Tabakat  al-Buffii.    Abn  'l-Mahatin'*  .Vu/sm.) 

(3)  The  life  of  Ibn  Abi  Zlb  U  given  in  this  volume. 

(4)  A  notice  on  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hatan  ii  ronuined  in  thi*  work. 
18:  See  vol.  I  Introduction,  page  ixvi. 

(6)  Abu  l-Faraj  Ibn  al-Jauii".  work,  ihe  SAmsr  al-Okid  f  TArikh  U  OhM  intcklaet-btadt.on  the  event, 
of  Aitfory),  is  not  noticed  by  Ibn  Kballikan  when  giving  the  life  or  that  hUtorian.  He  quote*  It,  however, 
very  frequently. 

(7)  Abu  Hanlfa  declare*  that  the  longett  period  of  pregnane;  ti  twenty-four  lunar  month*;  but  at-Shafl 
lengthens  that  term  lo  four  yean  and  Malik  to  lii.  See  d'Otusoo'i  Tab  gin.  At  C Empire  Otkoman,  tom.V. 
p.  291— It  would  appear  that  Mtlik  waa  born  three  year*  after  hit  reputed  father*  death. 

[8 1  Hii  life  ii  given  by  our  author. 
;«)  See  vol.  I.  page  87.  note  (10). 
10)  The  life  of  al-Humaidi  will  he  found  in  thin  work, 
ill:  See  vol.  I.  pages  nvi.  834. 

t12)  Al-Muu-atta,  or  the  beaten  path,  it  the  title  of  the  collection  of  Tradition*  which  form*  part  of  the  ba»i» 
on  which  the  Malikite  lyttem  of  jurisprudence  I*  grounded.  The  greater  part  of  it*  content*  are  legal  raai- 
■mi  and  opinion*  delivered  by  the  Companion*  of  Muhammad 

(13)  ThU  i*  the  Joklan  of  the  Engluh  tranilalion  of  the  Bible  ;  fim.X  1». 

.14)  The  life  of  al-Hailmi  will  be  found  in  IbU  work 


MALIK  IBN  DINAR. 

Abu  Y'ahya  Malik  Ihn  Dinar,  a  native  of  Basra  and  a  man  ia  to  the  family  of 
the  tribe  t)f  Koraish  called  the  Banu  Sama  Ibn  Luwai,  was  distinguished  for  his 
learning,  self-mortification,  profound  piety,  and  devout  resignation.    He  never 
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tasted  of  any  food  but  that  which  he  had  procured  with  the  produce  of  his  own 
labour,  his  profession  being  to  write  copies  of  the  Koran,  for  which  he  received 
a  pecuniary  retribution.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  said  :  44  I  read  in  the  Old 
"  Testament  that  whosoever  worketh  with  his  hand  shall  have  blessings  in  his 
"  life-time  and  at  his  death."  He  was  one  day  present  at  an  assembly  where 
a  story-teller  related  a  tale  which  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  audience; 
almost  immediately  after,  some  sheep's  heads  were  brought  in,  and  they  began  to 
cat  of  them.  Being  invited  to  partake  of  their  fare,  he  replied:  44  Those  who 
44  wept  may  cat  thereof,  but  I  wept  not."  His  merits  were  most  abundant,  and 
the  recollection  of  them  still  subsists.  It  is  thus  that  Ibn  Bashkuwal  (vol.  I. 
p.  491)  relates,  in  his  work  entitled  KiUib  al-Mustagh(thin,  etc.  (book  of  the  t'm- 
plorert  of  God*  atsistance):  44  Malik  Ibn  Dinar  had  one  day  taken  his  seat  {to 
44  leach),  when  a  man  went  up  to  him,  and  said  :  '  O  Abu  Yahya!  invoke  God 
4  4  4  to  help  a  woman  who  is  four  years  gone  with  child,  and  is  in  great  tribu- 
44  4  lation  (1).'  At  these  words  Malik  got  angry  and,  having  shut  the  volume  of 
44  the  Koran  (in  which  he  teas  reading),  he  remained  silent  for  some  time,  and 
44  4  then  said  .  4  These  people  will  positively  have  us  to  be  prophets !'  and  reeom- 
44  menced  reading.  Having  ended,  he  called  upon  God,  saying  :  4  0  Lord  !  if  that 
44  4  which  is  in  the  womb  of  this  woman  be  a  girl,  change  it  for  her  into  a  boy ! 
4  4  4  for  Thou  canst  undo  and  maintain  what  thou  pleasest ;  and  the  book  of  fate 
44  4  is  in  thy  possession !'  He  then  raised  up  his  hands,  and  the  people  did  the 
44  same,  when  a  messenger  came  to  tell  the  man  that  his  wife  was  on  the  point 
44  of  being  delivered.  Malik  had  scarcely  time  to  lower  his  hands,  when  the  man 
44  reappeared  at  the  door  of  the  mosque,  bearing  on  his  shoulder  a  four  year  old 
44  boy,  with  short  curly  hair  and  a  complete  set  of  teeth,  although  his  navel- 
44  string  was  yet  uncut."  He  was  one  of  the  great  saints.  His  death  took 
place  at  Basra,  A.  H.  131  (A.D.  748-9),  a  short  time  before  the  plague  (2). 
017 — Writing  of  Malik  Ibn  Dinar,  I  am  reminded  of  some  verses  which  were 
recited  to  me  by  their  author,  my  friend,  Jamal  ad-din  Mahmud  Ibn  Abd. 
He  bad  composed  them  on  a  certain  prince,  who  waged  war  against  another 
and  vanquished  him,  taking  his  treasures,  and  making  captives  of  his  chiefs 
and  his  warriors.  When  he  had  got  all  his  adversary's  property  into  his 
own  possession,  he  distributed  the  money  to  his  troops,  and  put  his  pri- 
soners in  chains.    It  was  then  that  Ibn  A  1x1  celebrated  his  praises  in  a  kasida 
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of  the  highest  excellence.  He  descrihes  in  it  that  battle,  and  in  one  passage, 
which  \vc  give  here,  he  has  a  very  clever  play  on  the  name  of  Malik  Ihn  Dinar : 
he  says : 

Yon  set  at  liberty  the  wealth  which  they  had  kept  in  confinement,  and  you  reduced  to 
bondage  those  who  before  were  free.  Then  each  of  them  who  had  been  a  mAUk  \a 
person  poue$*ing  property)  was  induced  to  wish  that  he  were  now  a  dinar  (3). 

This  is  remarkably  fine,  and  I  have  been  induced  to  mention  it  for  that 
reason. 

(I)  See  vol.  II.  p.  549,  note  {!)■ 

[t)  "  In  this  year  (A.H.  131)  occurred  (he  great  plague  which  carried  off  immense  numbers.    Ihn  al-Jauii 
"  says  that  seventy  thousand  persons  died  or  it  in  a  single  day."— uVstfOtn.) 
(3)  Because  all  the  dlndrs.  or  gold  pieces,  so  long  treasured  up  and  conBned,  had  been  just  set  at  liberty. 


MAJD  AD-DIN  IBN  AL-ATHIR. 

Abu  '  s-Sandat  al-Mubarak  Ibn  Abi  '1-Karam  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ihn 
Abd  al-Karim  Ibn  Abd  el-Wahid  as-Shaibani,  generally  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Ibn  al-Alhir  al-Jazari,  was  distinguished  {from  his  brother)  by  the  title  of 
Majd  ad-din  [glory  of  religion).  Ibn  al-Mustaufi  says  of  him  in  his  History  of 
Arbela):  "  He  was  the  most  renowned  of  the  learned,  the  most  respected  of  the 
"  men  of  talent;  one  of  those  distinguished  characters  at  whom  the  linger  of 
"  admiration  is  pointed,  and  whose  skill  in  the 'conduct  of  affairs  acquired  them 
"  the  highest  confidence."  He  studied  the  science  of  grammar  under  Aim 
Muhammad  Said  Ibn  ad-Dahhan  (  vol.  I.  p.  574),  but  did  not  hear  Traditions 
delivered,  neither  did  he  teach  them,  till  he  was  more  advanced  in  life.  He  is 
the  author  of  some  elegantly  written  works,  and  he  composed  a  number  of 
epistles  replete  with  talent.  In  one  of  his  productions,  the  Jdmi  al-Ot&l  fi  Aha- 
dith  ir-RasAl  [the  combiner  of  the  fundamental  treatises  on  the  Traditions  of  the 
Apostle],  he  inserted  the  contents  of  six  authentic  collections  (1);  it  is  drawn  up 
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on  the  plan  of  Razin's  work  '2),  but  contains  a  great  quantity  of  additional  matter. 
His  other  productions  are  :  the  Kitdb  an-ISihdya  (utmost  efforts f ,  which  is  a  treatise 
on  the  obscure  terms  occurring  in  the  Traditions,  and  fdls  live  volumes ;  the 
Kitdb  al-Imdf,  etc.  (impartial  comparison  between  the  Kashf  and  f/ieKashshaf )  (3  ;  a 
commentary  on  the  Koran  selected  from  the  similar  works  of  ath-Thalabi  [vol.  I. 
p.  60)  and  az-Zamakhshari ;  the  al-Miutafa  wa  'l-Mukhldr  /!  1-Adeyal  tea  'l-Askdr 
the  selected  anil  chosen,  treating  of  the.  forms  of  invocation  to  God,  and  of  the  prayers 
commemorative  of  his  bounties ) ;  a  small  volume  on  the  art  of  penmanship ;  the 
Kitdb  al-Badt  (liber  egregia  materia?),  being  a  commentary  on  Ibn  ad-Dahhan's 
Principles  of  Grammar;  a  collection  of  his  own  epistles;  the  Shdft,  or  healing. 
being  a  commentary  on  the  imam  as-Shafi's  Musnad,  or  collection  of  authenti- 
cated Traditions,  etc.  He  was  born  at  Jazira  tibn  Omar,  in  one  of  the  months 
of  Rabi,  A.  H.  544  (July-Aug.,  A.  D.  1149).  After  passing  his  early  youth  in 
that  place,  he  removed  to  Mosul,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  Mujahid  ad-din 
Kaimuz  vol.  II.  p.  51  0),  the  lieutenant-governor  of  that  stale,  and  was  employed 
by  him  to  write  his  correspondence.  On  the  imprisonment  of  Kaimaz,  he  passed 
into  the  service  of  Izz  ad-din  Masud  Ibn  Maudud,  the  lord  of  Mosul,  and  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  correspondence,  which  post  he  continued  to 
fill  till  that  prince's  death.  He  was  then  attached  to  the  service  of  Nur  ad-din 
Arslan-Shah  (vol.  I.  p.  174),  the  son  of  Izz  ad-din  Maudud,  by  whom  he  was 
treated  with  great  favour,  and  under  whose  protection  he  enjoyed  the  utmost 
honour  and  respect.  He  served  him  for  some  lime  in  the  capacity  of  secretary 
of  state,  till  a  malady  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  arms  and  legs;  this  com- 
pletely debarred  him  from  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  obliged  him  to 
confine  himself  to  his  house,  where  he  had  all  the  men  of  rank  and  learning  for 
constant  visitors.  He  erected  a  ribdl  (or  convent)  at  a  village  near  Mosul,  called 
Kasr  Harb,  and  having  consecrated)  the  house  which  he  inhabited  at  Mosul  (to  a 
similar  pious  purpose),  he  settled  all  his  property  on  these  two  establishments.  I 
have  been  informed  that  he  composed  all  the  works  above-mentioned  after  his 
retirement  from  office,  having  then  sufficient  leisure  for  the  task,  and  being 
assisted  by  a  number  of  persons  in  the  labour  of  making  extracts  and  copying. 
018  Amongst  the  few  pieces  of  verse  which  he  composed,  I  may  notice  the  following, 
addi-essed  to  the  lord  atdbek  of  Mosul,  on  his  mule's  stumbling  under  him : 
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If  his  male  slumble  under  him,  there  is  a  reason  for  il.    It  bears  one  whose  learning 
is  vast  [at  a  mountain}  and  whose  liberality  is  amptt  a*}  the  ocean. 

This  idea  has  now  become  common-place,  and  occurs  frequently  in  poetry.  It 
is  related  by  his  brother,  Izz  ad-din  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali,  that,  when  he  was  deprived 
of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  a  native  of  Maghrib  went  to  them  and  engaged  to  cure 
him  ;  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  not  require  any  payment  unless 
the  treatment  which  he  intended  to  employ  were  successful  in  its  results.  44  We 
44  readily  accepted  his  proposal,"  said  lit  ad-din,  44  and  he  commenced  by  the 
44  application  of  an  ointment  which  he  prepared  himself.  The  good  effects  of 
44  this  remedy  were  soon  evident;  the  patients  legs  acquired  flexibility,  and  he 
44  was  able  to  stretch  them  out;  but,  when  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  com- 
44  pletc  cure,  he  said  to  me :  4  Give  that  Maghribin  a  remuneration  sufficient  i<> 
44  satisfy  him,  and  let  him  be  dismissed.'  —  '  Why,'  said  I,  4  should  we  do  so, 
4  4  4  since  the  success  of  his  mode  of  treatment  is  so  manifest.'  To  this  lu 
41  replied  :  4  It  is  as  thou  sayest;  but,  in  my  present  stale,  I  am  delivered  from 
44  4  the  necessity  of  frequenting  the  great,  and  treating  them  with  that  ceremony 
4  4  4  to  which  their  rank  entitles  them ;  besides,  I  have  settled  down  into  repose 
44  4  and  solitude,  I,  who  but  yesterday,  when  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
4  4  4  had  to  demean  myself  by  courting  their  favour.  W  hereas,  now,  I  remain  at 
4  4  4  home;  and  when  any  thing  serious  occurs,  they  come  in  person  to  ask  my 
4  4  4  advice :  thou  secst  that,  between  these  two  states,  the  difference  is  very  great. 
4  4  4  Now,  I  am  indebted  to  my  infirmity  for  this  advantage ;  and  I  do  not  there* 
44  4  fore  think  it  reasonable  to  have  il  removed,  or  to  be  treated  for  it.  Besides, 
44  4  I  have  but  a  short  time  to  live;  let  me  therefore  pass  the  remainder  of  my 
4  4  4  days  as  a  free  man,  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  self-abasement:  I  haw 
14  4  already  had  an  abundant  share  of  worldly  honour.'  We  admitted  the  vali- 
44  dity  of  these  reasons,  and  dismissed  the  man  with  an  ample  reward."  Majd 
ad-din  died  at  Mosul,  on  Thursday,  the  20th  of  Zu  1-Hijja,  A.  H.  606  June, 
A.  D.  1210  ,  and  he  was  interred  within  the  city  in  the  rib&l  founded  by  himself 
in  the  street  of  Darraj  Darb  DarrAj).  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  brother, 
Izz  ad-din  'vol.  II.  page  288  ,  and,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  we  shall 
insert  a  notice  on  his  other  brother,  Dia  ad-din  Nasr  Allah. — Jazira  Mm  Omar 
is  a  city  on  the  Tigris,  higher  up  than  Mosul ;  il  is  called  Jazira  isle  ,  because 
vol.  11.  70 
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it  is  surrounded  by  the  Tigris.  Al-Wakidi  says  thai  it  was  built  by  a  native  of 
Barkaid,  called  Abd  al-A/iz  Ibn  Omar. 

1)  The  sii  authentic  collections  of  Traditions  are  those  of  al-Bukhari,  Muslim.  at-Tirmidl.  Aba  Uawod,  an- 
Nasai,  and  Ibn  *laja,  each  of  whom  had  a  separate  article  in  this  work. 

(Hi  Abfi  '1-Hasan  Kailn  Ibn  Moawla  Ibn  Ammar  al-Abdari  (o  member  of  Ikt  tribe  of  AM  att-ddr)  and  a 
native  of  Saragossa  in  Spain,  was  imtm  to  the  Malikile  sect  at  Mekka.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  generally 
designated  bj  the  name  of  Rastn's  Book  (Kitdb  Raxln],  in  which  he  assembled  and  classed  all  the  Tradilion> 
contained  in  the  Sahth  of  al-Bukhari,  the  SaMk  of  Muslim,  the  Uuwatla  of  Malik,  the  Jdml  of  at-Tirmidi. 
and  the  Smxan  of  Abo  Ouwad.  Another  of  bis  productions  is  a  history  of  Mekka,  abridged  from  the  work  of 
al-Azraki.  He  died  at  that  city  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  H  835  (December,  A.  D.  11301.  He  was  one 
of  the  masters  who  conferred  licences  to  teach  Traditions  on  the  Ad/ii  as-Silali  (see  vol.  I.  page  86)  —  (Hajji 
Khalifa.-,iJ-/*d  at-Thamln.  MS.  No.  720,  fol.  233  u*no.) 

(3,  The  KathtkAf  is  the  title  or  at-Zamakhshari's  commentary  on  the  Koran,  and  the  Kaihf  a  a  W-ffaiydn  is 
that  of  ath-Thilabi's  work  on  the  tame  subject 


MAJl)  AD-DliN  AL-MUBARAK  IBN  MUNKID. 

Abu  '1-Maimun  al-Mubarak  Ibn  Kamil  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Mukallad  Ibn  Nasi-  Ibn  Mun- 
kid  al-Kiuani,  surnamed  Sail'  ad-Dawlal  (word  of  the  empire)  Majd  ad-din  (glory  of 
religion was  one  of  tlie  great  emirs  of  the  empire  founded  by  Salah  ad-din, 
and  comptroller  of  the  board  of  administration  for  Egyptian  affairs.  He  l>elongcd 
lo  a  powerful  family,  two  members  of  which,  his  grandfather,  Sadid  ad-Dawlat  I 
Ali  vol.  II.  p.  342),  and  his  cousin  Osama  Ibn  Murshid  (vol.  I.  p.  177)  we  have 
already  noticed.  When  Shams  ad-Dawlal  Ttiran  Shah  (vol.  I.  p.  284)  was  sent 
into  Yemen  bv  his  brother  Salah  ad-din,  he  reduced  that  country  to  submission, 
and  appointed  Ibn  Munkid  to  act  as  bis  lieutenant  in  Zabid.  On  his  return  to 
Syria,  Ibn  Munkid,  who  had  been  authorized  by  him  to  delegate  his  authority 
lo  his  own  brother,  Hattan,  proceeded  to  Damascus,  and  they  both  returned  to 
Egypt  together.  On  the  death  of  Shams  ad-Dawlat,  Ibn  Munkid  was  thrown 
into  prison  by  Salah  ad-din,  who  had  lieen  informed  that  a  number  of  persons 
had  been  put  to  death,  and  their  property  seized  on,  by  this  emir.  He  took 
from  him  at  the  same  time  eighty  thousand  dinars,  and  goods  to  the  value  of 
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twenty  thousand  more.  This  occurred  in  the  year  577  (A.  D.  1181-2).  Sail' 
al-lslam  Toghtikin  :  r.  /.  p.  655)  ('2)  then  set  out  for  Yemen,  and  having  laid  siege 
to  the  fortress  in  which  Hattan  had  taken  refuge,  he  induced  him  to  capitulate  by 
promises  which  he  had  no  intention  to  fulfd.  Having  ohtained  possession  of  his 
person,  he  seized  on  all  his  wealth,  and  imprisoned  him  in  a  castle.  From  that 
moment,  Hattan  was  never  heard  of  more  ;  some  even  say  that  Toghtikin  put 
him  to  death.  It  is  mentioned  also  that  Toghtikin  took  from  his  prisoner  seventy  oin 
chests  fdled  with  gold.  As  for  Saif  ad-l)a\vlat,  he  always  continued  in  high 
influence,  and  he  acquired  great  renown  as  an  enterprising  chief.  Being  a  man 
of  learning,  he  was  fond  of  it  in  others:  some  of  the  most  illustrious  poets 
celehrated  his  praises,  and  one  of  them,  al-Kadi  al-Wajih  (the  honourable  kddi 
ftida  ad-din  accepted  for  piety  )  Abu  1-Hasan  Ali  Ihn  Ahi  'l-Hasan  Yahya  Ihn 
Ahmad,  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  Ibn  az-Zarawi,  composed  in  his 
honour  a  kastda  which  gained  publicity  equal  to  that  of  a  proverb.    It  begins 

tlill-  : 

Conduct  me,  and  may  prosperity  attend  thee  !  to  the  mansions  where  (/ he  family  of 
my  btlnredi  passed  the  vernal  season.  Those  dwellings  still  diffuse  the  perfume  of 
musk  which  they  acquired  from  the  presence  of  her  I  loved.  O  thou  whose  heart  is 
wounded  with  desire  !  this  is  a  valley  held  sacred  hy  lovers:  take  off  therefore  thy  san- 
dals ;  none  must  tread  therein  with  covered  feet. 

In  this  poem  we  find  the  following  passage: 

I  have  a  tame  gazelle  (a  young  payn  on  whom  God  hath  bestowed  perfect  beauty,  and 
who  obliges  the  mouths  of  all  mankind  to  exclaim  :  "  God  preserve  us  from  tcmpta- 
"  tion  !"  His  ruby  lips  disclose  a  row  of  pearls  bathed  in  moisture,  and  he  displays 
on  his  cheek  a  line  of  emerald  (3).  Censurers  reprove  me,  but  I  affect  to  heed  them 
not,  though  they  indulge  in  every  form  of  blame.  They  say:  "Who  is  the  person  for 
"  whom  thou  diest  of  love  in  thy  sadness  ?  "  Thanks  to  the  Lord  !  they  know  not  that 
person  ! — A  learned  scholar  travelled  abroad,  but  found  not  a  generous  man  who, 
when  he  said  "Give!"  would  answer  "Take!"  When  about  to  ride  off  in  anger, 
and  ready  to  undergo  the  toil  of  a  long  journey,  I  said  to  him  at  the  moment  the  camel- 
driver  commenced  his  song.  "  Lucky  [tnubArak]  is  the  arrival,  when  the  camels  stop 
"  at  the  door  of  al-MubArak  !  and  who  can  deliver  [  munkid  )  suitors  (from  their  rare*), 

unless  the  son  of  Munkid.  ' 

In  that  part  of  the  poem  which  contains  the  eulogium,  we  meet  a  line  com- 
posed with  wonderful  art.    It  is  this  : 

Smoother,  in  peace,  than  the  belly  of  the  serpent; 
Rougher,  in  war,    than  the  back  of  the  porcupine. 
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II  is  a  kasida  highly  to  be  prized,  but  I  eonfine  myself  to  these  extracts  so  as 
lo  avoid  prolixity.  Abu  1-Maimun  al-Mubarak  himself  composed  some  poetry  ; 
the  following,  for  instance,  in  which  he  alludes  to  fleas : 

A  race  whom  man  is  permitted  to  slay,  and  who  profane  (drain  the  blood  of  the 
pilfjrim.even  in  the  sanctuary.  When  my  hand  shod*  their  blood,  it  is  not  their  own, 
but  mine  which  is  shed. 

It  is  thus  that  these  two  verses  were  recited  and  given  as  his,  by  I«  ad-din 
Abu  l-Kasim  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Ali  al-Husain  Ibn  Abi  Muhammad  AM  Allah 
Ibn  al-IIusain  Ibn  Rawaha  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  AIkI  Allah  Ibn  Rawaha  Ibn  Obaid 
Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Rawaha  al-Ansari  (4),  a  native  of  Harnett. 
This  Ibn  Rawaha  was  born  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  in  A.  H.  560  (A.  D.  1 164-5  , 
and  he  died  A.  II.  6 '.6  A.  D.  1248-9  %  at  Jibab  al-Turkoman  (  the  Turcoman 
teeth  ,  a  halting-place  between  Aleppo  and  Hamat.  He  died  riding  on  a  camel, 
and  he  was  born  in  a  ship. — Saif  ad-Dawlat  al-Mubarak  was  l>orn  at  the  castle 
of  Shaizar,  A.  II.  526  (A.  D.  1131-2  ,  and  he  died  at  Cairo,  on  Tuesday,  the  8th 
of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  589  (September,  A.  D.  1 193).  —Zarawi  means  belonging  to 
Zcrw,  a  village  in  Said  (Upper  Egypt  . 

1)  I  suspect  that  the  author  meant  to  write  here  SadM  al-.Uulk. 

:2l  This  person  tnu.l  not  be  confounded  with  Abo  Mansar  Toghtikln,  prince  of  Damascus  at  the  time  of  the 
titot  crusade.—  See  vol.  1.  page  274. 

(3)  In  this  metaphorical  language,  the  emerald  has  the  tame  signification  a*  the  myrtlr.  For  the  meaning 
of  the  latter  in  poetry.  »ee  the  Introduction  lo  vol.  1.  page  mvi. 

;4  In  giving  this  long  lint  of  name*.  Ibn  KhallikAn 's  object  wai  to  (how  that  In  ad-dtn  wai  a  lineal  des- 
cendant of  Ibn  Rawaha  al-Ansari,  a  celebrated  poet,  who  had  devoted  his  talents  to  tbe  service  of  Muhammad 
and  proved  himself  a  most  useful  ally.— See  Sales  Koran,  last  note  to  stJrnf  26 


IRN  AL-MUSTAIFI  AL-IRBILI. 


620     Abu  l-Barakat  al-Mubarak  Ibn  Abi  1-Fath  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Mubarak  Ibn  Mau- 
huh  Ibn  Ghanima  Ibn  Ghalih  al-Lakhmi,  sumamed  Sharaf  ad-din   twblenm  of 
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religion;,  and  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Ibn  al-Mustaufi  al-lrbili 
(  native  of  Arbela ";,  was  a  rdis  (officer  in  the  civil  service  of  high  influence,  and 
equally  noted  for  his  extreme  modesty  and  noble  character.  Whenever  a  stran- 
ger distinguished  by  his  talents  arrived  at  Arbela,  Urn  al-Mustaufi  hastened  to  visit 
him,  and,  having  offered  him  a  present  suited  to  his  merit,  he  employed  even- 
means  to  gain  his  heart.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  literary  men,  who 
were  always  sure  of  being  well  received.  He  was  a  most  accomplished  scholar, 
versed  in  numerous  branches  of  learning  :  the  Traditions,  the  sciences  connected 
with  them,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  handed  down,  were 
so  familiar  to  him,  that,  on  such  subjects,  he  merited  to  be  considered  as  a 
master  of  the  highest  authority.  In  the  belles  let  ires  his  acquirements  were  also 
of  no  inferior  order:  grammar,  philology,  prosody,  the  laws  of  rhythm  and  lite- 
rary composition,  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  their  history,  contests,  bat- 
tles, and  proverbs  were  all  equally  well  known  to  him,  and  he  displayed  also  a 
superior  talent  in  the  science  of  the  diirdn  (1),  the  mode  of  accounting  employed 
there,  and  the  keeping  of  the  registers ;  adhering  to  the  conventional  forms  on 
which  persons  of  the  profession  set  such  high  importance.  He  compiled  a 
(literary  history  of  Arbela,  in  four  volumes,  and  to  this  production  1  have  fre- 
quently referred  in  the  course  of  the  present  work.  His  Kitdb  an-Nazsdm  [book 
of  the  stringer  of  pearls  ;  forms  ten  volumes,  and  contains  a  commentary  on  the 
poetical  works  of  al-Mutanabbi  and  Abu  Tammam.  in  the  two  volumes  of 
which  his  Kitdb  Ithbdt  il-Muhassal  ascertained  results  of  investigation*  '2)  is  com- 
posed, he  elucidates  the  meaning  of  the  verses  cited  as  grammatical  examples,  by 
az-Zamakhshari,  in  his  Mufassal.  He  composed  also  a  work  entitled  Sirr  as-Santa 
(the  secret  of  laying  persons  under  obligations  *  (?),  and  another  to  which  he  gave 
the  title  of  Abu  Kumdsh  (3),  containing  much  literary  information,  curious  anec- 
dotes, etc.  It  was  his  custom  to  read  this  book  lo  ihe  learned  men  who  visited 
Arbela,  and,  as  I  was  generally  present  at  the  time,  I  heard  a  great  portion  of 
its  contents.  He  left  also  a  ditvan  of  very  good  poetry.  In  a  couplet  of  his  com- 
position he  thus  expresses  his  preference  of  white  to  brown  (4) . 

Let  not  a  seductive  brownncss  deceive  thee;  beauty  belongs  to  the  white  (or  bright 
alone.   The  brown  lance  slays,  but  with  a  part  which  by  nature  belongs  not  lo  it, 
whilst  Ihe  (bright)  sword  slays  with  every  part,  and  all  those  part*  are  of  its  own  sub- 
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He  took  this  idea  from  the  following  verses  composed  by  Abu  'n-Nida  Hassan 
Ibn  Numair  al-Kalbi,  a  celebrated  poet  of  Damascus,  and  generally  known  by 
the  appellation  of  al-Arkala  5)  : 

If  thou  art  seduced  by  a  dark  olive  complexion,  ask  the  pains  I  endure  what  is  the 
effect  produced  by  the  silvery  white.  The  part  of  the  [brotnt]  lance  which  slayeth  is 
but  a  span  in  length,  whilst  every  part  of  the  {bright)  sword,  except  one  span  (the  handle , 
Rives  deadly  wounds. 

When  Sbaraf  ad-din  (Ibn  al~Mmtaufi::  composed  the  two  verses  given  above,  a 
certain  literary  man  observed  that  he  would  have  more  fully  expressed  the  idea, 
had  he  said,  that  the  portion  of  the  lance  which  slayeth  is  of  the  same  substance 
as  the  sword.  An  amateur  of  the  belles  lettres  (whether  Ibn  al-Mustaufi  him- 
self or  some  other,  I  know  not,)  then  composed  the  following  lines,  in  which  the 
thought  is  expressed  with  that  addition: 

The  bright-complexioned  [the  twordt)  inflict  the  most  fatal  wounds,  and  the  wounds 
of  my  heart  were  inflicted  by  bright  beauties  (of  mortal  rare).  If  the  brown  (the  lancet) 
slay,  it  is  because  their  points  are  formed  of  the  same  substance  as  the  bright  (word*). 

Amongst  the  poems  of  Ibn  al-Mustaufi  which  were  set  to  music  (6),  we  may 
notice  the  following  piece: 

O  night  during  which  I  remained  awake  till  morning,  comparing  (the  beauty  of)  thy 
full  moon  with  [that  of)  its  fellow  (tchich  I  held  in  my  <irm«]!  Fortune  at  length  granted 
me  that  happy  night,  and  if  the  lover  complained  of  its  length,  it  was  surely  with  sweet 
reproaches.  I  made  it  a  night  of  life  and  happinets),  but  1  concealed  its  existence  from 
0511  my  envious  foes,  whose  only  thought  was  to  scatter  calumnies.  She  (T)  who  clung  to 
my  neck  was  sweet  in  disposition,  slender-waisted,  and  possessing  all  the  charms  of 
beauty.  Her  port  might  be  thought  erect,  but  her  slender  waist,  whilst  the  zephyr 
wantoned  with  it,  was  ever  bending.  [She  trod  with  faltering  ttep*  like  one)  intoxicated  : 
passion  hurried  me  towards  her,  but  piety  withheld  me,  and  I  blushed  at  my  amorous 
folly.  My  hand  rested  on  her  neck  ;  I  touched  her  cheeks;  these  I  kissed,  and  the 
charms  of  that  neck  I  rifled.  Had  my  sighs  not  been  intermingled  with  hers  {and  been 
thut  concealed),  they  had  discovered  us  both  to  the  spy  who  wished  to  betray  her. 
The  morning  was  jealous  and  angry  at  the  night  for  having  joined  us,  and  its  precur- 
sor 'the  dau-n)  forced  us  to  separate. 

The  lines  which  follow  arc  also  of  his  composing  : 

Blessings  on  those  nights,  short  though  they  were,  which  brought  us  together  !  may 
genial  showers  refresh  them  and  give  them  new  life.    From  that  time,  I  never  said 
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Proeetd!  (iki)  to  the  friend  with  whom  I  whiled  away  the  evenings  in  conversation,  hut 
my  heart  said  :  alas !  [aha] . 

These  verses  are  to  lie  met  with  in  a  kastda  conqwsed  by  my  friend  llusam  ad- 
din  al-Hajiri  (vol.  II.  p.  434),  but  most  of  my  acquaintances  say  that  Sharaf  ad- 
din  (Ibn  al-Mustaufi)  was  their  real  author. — One  night,  as  Ibn  al-Mustaufi  was 
returning  home  from  the  mosque  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  house,  a  man 
sprung  upon  him  and  aimed  a  dagger  at  his  heart ;  but  he  warded  off  the  stroke 
with  his  arm,  and  in  so  doing  received  on  it  a  severe  wound,  which  was  imme- 
diately stitched  up,  anointed,  and  bandaged  by  a  barber-surgeon  who  had  been 
called  in.  Ibn  al-Mustaufi  then  wrote  the  following  lines  to  al-Malik  akMoazzam, 
the  sovereign  of  Arbcla,  informing  him  of  the  attempt  which  had  been  made 
against  his  life.  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  this  took  place  in  the  year  618  A. 
D.  1 221-2) :  I  was  then  a  boy,  but  I  remember  the  circumstance  perfectly  well. 
The  lines  1  speak  of  are  these  : 

O  prince  whose  prowess  would  excite  the  admiration  of  Mars  himself  (8)  t  the  marks 
of  thy  generosity  are  deeply  impressed  (upon  our  htartt),  and  none  of  them  ever  efface* 
the  other  (9).  To  thee  I  denounce  a  heinous  deed,  the  like  of  which  I  never  suffered 
from  before;  a  deed  which  will  form  an  epoch  in  history.  It  is  the  night  of  my  birth, 
and  in  proof  thereof  I  cite  as  witnesses,  the  bandages  in  which  I  am  swathed  and  the 
oil  with  which  I  have  been  anointed  (10). 

This  idea  is  singularly  original. — He  related  that  he  composed  the  following 
lines  in  his  sleep  : 

We  passed  the  night  together,  and  my  jealous  foe  bit  his  hands  with  anger.  So 
ardent  is  my  passion,  that  I  should  give  the  dark  (  pupih)  of  my  eyes  to  prolong  the 
darkness  of  the  night. 

In  the  year  628  (  A.  D.  1230-1)  Sharaf  ad-din  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Abi  I- 
Hasan  Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Yarub  al-Bawaziji,  the  poet,  arrived  at  Arliela,  and 
Ibn  al-Mustaufi,  who  was  at  that  lime  vizir,  sent  him  a  mathlftm  by  al-Kamal  Ibn 
as-Sear  al-Mausili,  a  person  employed  in  his  service,  and  the  author  of  a  historical 
work.  —  By  mathl&m  is  meant  a  dinar  from  which  a  small  portion  has  been 
clipped  off.  This  is  a  general  practice  in  Irak  and  the  neighltouring  countries  ; 
they  employ  these  clippings  in  making  purchases,  and  they  call  them  kurtltla 
{c\\ppi)U]$) ;  the  tnatMAm  are  also  employed  by  them  in  the  same  manner,  both 
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sorts  are  very  common  among  them.— Al-Kamal  went  to  the  poet,  and  said: 
44  The  Sdhib  ,1 1)  greets  thee,  and  requests  thee  to  employ  this  sum  for  thy  present 
028  44  wants,  as  he  will  soon  send  thee  something  more  adequate  to  thy  merit.''  The 
poet  perceived  that  the  coin  was  not  perfect,  and,  thinking  that  Sharaf  ad-din 
had  sent  it  to  him  whole,  he  suspected  al-Kamal  of  having  clipped  it.  Desirous 
of  learning  the  truth  of  the  matter  from  Sharaf  ad-diu,  he  wrote  to  him  these 
lines: 

My  lord  vizir !  you  whose  generosity  is  proverbial !  you  sent  me  a  moon  perfect  in 
beauty  when  at  its  full  (ortrArn  with  KamAl),  but  the  servant  brought  it  to  me  a  cres- 
cent. It  would  not  have  decreased,  had  it  not  reached  its  full  (or  got  into  tht  hands  of 
KamAl),  for  such  is  the  prescribed  course  of  things. 


The  thought  and  the  double  meaning  contained  in  these  lines  pleased  lhn  al- 
Mustaufi  so  highly  that  he  bestowed  a  reward  on  the  poet,  and  treated  him  after- 
wards with  great  favour.— When  I  left  Arbela,  in  the  year  626  (A.  D.  1228-9), 
Sharaf  ad-din  was  mustattfi  of  the  Diwan  (or  council  of  state  .    In  thai  country 
the  ixlifd   or  pott  of  mustaufi    is  one  of  the  highest  places  under  government, 
la'ing  second  only  to  that  of  vizir.    In  the  year  629  he  was  raised  to  the  vizirate, 
and  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  this  office  to  general  satisfaction.    He  continued  in 
place  till  the  death  of  MuzafTer  ad-din  .1.  H.  630 ;  we  vol.  II  p.  5  V2  ,  but  then, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  month  of  Shawwal,  the  imam  [khtUif)  al-Muslansir 
took  possession  of  Arbela,  and  lhn  al-.MustauO  received  his  dismissal.  From 
that  time  he  lived  in  domestic  retirement,  receiving,  as  1  have  been  informed, 
constant  tokens  of  public  respect,  till  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Tartars, 
on  the  27th  of  the  month  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  634  (June,  A.  D.  1237).  The 
fatal  consequences  of  this  event  for  Arbela  and  its  inhabitants  arc  well  known  (1 2  . 
(Ibn  al-Hfttslnufi)  Sharaf  ad-din  was  one  of  those  who  took  refuge  in  the  citadel, 
and  thus  escaped.  When  the  enemy  raised  the  siege  of  the  citadel,  he  proceeded 
to  Mosul,  where  he  obtained  a  pension,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  universally 
respected.    He  possessed  a  large  collection  of  valuable  books.    His  death  took 
place  at  Mosul,  on  Sunday,  the  5th  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  637  (August,  A.  D. 
1 239  ,  and  he  was  interred  in  the  Snbilah  cemetery,  outside  the  Jasasa  Gale.  He 
was  horn  on  the  1f>lh  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  56 \  (July,  A.  D.  1169  ,  in  the  citadel 
of  Arbela.    He  came  of  a  powerful  family,  which  produced  a  number  of  men 
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distinguished  by  the  posts  which  they  held  under  government,  or  by  their 
learning.  The  place  of  islifd  at  Arbela  had  been  [pririomly)  fdled  by  his  father, 
and  by  his  uncle  Safi  ad-din  (pure  in  religion)  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  al-Mubarak, 
a  man  of  eminent  abilities.  It  was  he  who  translated  Abu  Iliimid  al-Ghaz- 
zali's  Nasiha  tal-Mul&k  (counsel  for  kings)  from  Persian  into  Arabic,  for  al-Ghaz- 
zali  had  composed  it  in  the  former  language.  Sharaf  ad-din  'Ibn  al-Mmtaufi^ 
notices  this  circumstance  in  his  History,  and  I  heard  it  mentioned  also,  during 
my  residence  in  that  country,  as  a  well  known  fact.  An  elegiac  poem  was  com- 
posed on  the  death  of  Ibn  al-Mustaufi,  by  my  friend  Shams  ad-din  Abu  U/z 
Yusuf  Ibn  an-Nafis  al-Irbili,  surnamcd  Shaitan  as-Sham  (the  demon  of  Syria;. 
Shaitan  as-Sham  was  born  at  Arbela,  A.  II.  586  (A.  D.  1190-1);  he  diet!  at 
Mosul,  on  the  16th  of  Ramadan,  A.  II.  638  (April,  A.  D.  1241),  and  was  inter- 
red in  the  cemetery  at  the  Jasasa  gate.    Speaking  of  Ibn  al-Mustaufi,  he  said  . 

O  AbA  'l-Barakat !  had  death  known  that  thou  wort  the  paragon  of  the  age,  it  would 
not  have  smitten  thee.  The  greatest  of  misfortunes  which  Islamism  could  experience 
was  the  loss  of  one  whom  men  and  genii  are  lamenting. 

Were  I  not  apprehensive  of  extending  this  article  too  much,  I  should  give  a 
great  many  more  anecdotes  concerning  him,  and  notice  further  particulars  of  his 
life,  with  some  of  the  pieces  composed  in  his  praise;  for,  God  be  merciful  to 
him !  he  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  age,  and  the  like  of  him,  for  merit  083 
and  influence,  has  never  since  existed  in  that  city  — We  have  already  explained 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Lakhmi  vol.  I.  p.  1 48)  and  need  not  therefore  repeat  ii 
here. 


J)  Divan  may  here  mean  rtgtiter,  account-book,  or  perhapt  the  office  for  keepm«  the  public  accounts. 
From  the  passage  which  follows.  I  am  induced  to  think  that  the  art  of  book-keeping  was  not  unknown  to 
the  Arab*. 

v2)  For  the  meaning  I  here  give  to  the  paiiive  participle  muktutal.  I  »h»U  assign  at  my  authority  that 
given  by  M.  de  Sacy  in  his  Abdallalif,  page  S44,  to  the  corresponding  active  participle  muhattil.  I  consider 
the  word  here  aa  bearing  the  passive  form,  because,  in  the  complete  Arabic  title,  it  rhyme*  to  Mvfattal. 

(3;  .4 fctl  ATumdiA .  in  UUn.  paler  MupellecKlis  or  tupellectilem  congtrtnt.    A  sort  of  common  place  book 

ft i  By  irA/fe  and  brown  are  meant  fair-complciioncd  female*  and  brunette*. 

(>]  Abu  n-Nida  HassAn  Ibn  Numair,  sumamed  Arkala,  belonged  to  a  branch  or  the  trine  or  Kalb.  settled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus.    The  Utib  Imad  ad  din  al-lspabAni,  who  met  him  at  that  city,  says  that  he 
was  a  great  favorite  with  the  princes  or  the  Aiyobide  family,  and  the  constant  companion  or  their  convivial 
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parties,  which  he  enlivened  by  hit  gaiety.  Salah  ad-dln  promised  to  give  him  one  thousand  dinars  on  becoming 
master  of  Egypt,  and  when  that  event  took  place,  Arkala  proceeded  thither  and  received  the  sum.  Ue  then 
returned  to  Damascus  and  died  there  towards  the  year  Itflfl  (A.  D.  1170).  The  kdlib,  who  knew  him  person- 
ally, has  given  us  long  eitracta  from  his  poetical  works,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the 
rhymes.  —  See  Khartda;  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Hoi,  Xo.  1414,  fol  25  ef  tea. 
«i  Literally:  Which  arc  sun*. 

7;  Throughout  this  piece  I  have  changed  the  gender  of  the  pronouns  and  made  other  modifications  of  a 
Minilar  kind. 

8j  AbO  '1-Maaihar  al-Balkhi,  generally  known  in  Kuropc  by  the  name  of  Albumaser,  says  in  one  of  his  astro- 
logical works  MS. of  the  Rib.du  Roi,  fonds  Uucaurroi,  No.  24):  "  Jfors  is  the  Indicator  of  (preside*  ocer)  war- 
•'  riors, armed  men,  men  of  might,  libertines,  and  highway-robbers.  Solum  is  the  indicator  of  kings.old  men, 
•  Hardeners,  and  farmer*.  Jupiter,  of  nobles,  judges.viiirs,  and  devout  and  religious  men.  Fewus,  of  women. 
-■  eunuchs.and  girls  .Mercury,  of  katibt  [penmen,  secretaries),  arithmeticians,  merchants,  artisans,  and  boys. 
•■  The  Sun,  of  kings  and  princes;  and  the  Moon,  of  the  pott-house  establishment  ibartd),  the  common  people, 
•■  their  trades,  and  the  means  by  which  they  gain  their  daily  hread."  It  may  be  seen  from  this  that  the  Arab* 
have  borrowed  the  attributes  of  the  planet*  from  the  Greeks. 

9l  This  verse  is  entirely  composed  of  technical  terms,  luch  as  are  employed  by  dogmatic  theologians  in 
discussing  the  verses  of  the  Koran.  The  meaning  of  these  terms  being  familiar  to  persons  who  have  read  Po- 
cocke's  Specimen  and  Sale's  preface  to  the  Koran,  1  think  it  unnecessary  to  eiplain  them ;  the  more  so. as  they 
arc  here  used  with  a  different  signification. 

110   It  seems  from  this  that  it  was  then  customary  to  anoint  infants  with  oil. 

!11)  See  vol.  I.  page  213. 

Mi  In  the  year  634,  the  Moghuls  took  Arbela  by  storm,  and  put  to  the  sword  all  the  inhabitants  who  had 
not  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel.  They  then  plundered  the  city,  and  having  burned  it  down,  they  directed  their 
attacks  against  the  citadel,  but  after  a  forty  days'  siege,  they  evacuated  the  place  on  receiving  a  large  sum 
from  the  garrison.  During  this  period,  the  inhabitant*  defended  themselves  with  great  courage,  hut  many 
of  tbem  died  of  thirst.     ffObsson*  Hilt.  ,itt  ilnnghoh.  I.  111.  p.  73). 


IBN  AD-DAHHAN. 

Abu  Bakr  al-Mubarak  ll.n  Abi  Talih  al-Mubarak  Ibn  Abi  '1-Azha.  Said,  sur- 
nanicd  al-Wajib  the  respectable ),  and  generally  known  by  ibe  appellation  of  Ibn 
ad-Dahhan  ,  the  son  of  the  ointment  maker),  was  a  native  of  Wash,  and  a  gramma- 
rian. Tbe  designation  of  ad-Parir  '  the  blind  ,  was  also  gi\en  to  bim  berati.se  he 
bail  lost  bis  sight.  FIc  was  bom  at  Wash,  and  passed  bis  youth  in  that  eitv;  he 
there  learned  the  Koran  by  heart,  and  was  taught  to  read  it  aeronh'ng  in  the 
different  systems ;  he  studied  also  the  science  'of  jurisprudence},  and  took  lessors 
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there  from  Abu  Said  Nasr  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Silm,the  philologer,  Abu  l-Faraj 
al-Ala  Ibn  as-Sawadi,  the  poet  {vol.  II.  p.  415),  and  other  masters.  He  ihen 
removed  to  Baghdad,  and,  having  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  Muzaffariya  col- 
lege■  ,  he  became  the  disciple  of  Abu  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Khashshab,  the  gram- 
marian 'vol.  II.  p.  66),  and  Abii  'l-Barakat  Ibn  al-Anbari  'vol.  II.  p.  95).  He 
attended  Abii  1-Barakat's  lessons  with  assiduity,  and  acquired  vast  information 
under  his  tuition.  He  learned  Traditions  from  Abu  Zara  Tahir  Ibn  Muhammad 
Ibn  Tahir  al-Makdisi  (1j,  and,  having  abandoned  the  Hanbalite  sect,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  Hanifitc  system  of  jurisprudence.  Some  time  after  this,  the  place 
of  grammatical  professor  at  the  Niztlmiya  college  became  vacant,  and,  as  the 
founder  of  that  professorship  had  ordained  that  it  should  never  be  filled  by  any 
but  a  Shalite,  al-Wajih  Ibn  ad-Dahhan  passed  over  to  the  Shafite  sect,  and  ob- 
tained the  situation.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  al-Muwaiyad  Abu  '1-Rarakai 
Ibn  Zaid,  a  native  of  Tikrit,  composed  the  following  verses  : 

Who  will  bear  from  me  a  message  to  al-Wajlh  ?  yet  1  know  that  every  message  will 
be  useless! — Say  to  him:  You  passed  to  the  sect  of  {AM  Flanifa)  an-ISoman,  after  fol- 
lowing that  of  Ibn  Hanbal ;  you  did  so  because  you  had  nothing  to  eat.  It  was  not 
through  devotion  that  you  next  adopted  the  doctrines  of  as-Shafi,  but  through  the 
desire  of  obtaining  a  profitable  result.  You  will  surelv  soon  go  over  to  the  sect  of 
Malik  j  mark  what  I  say  ! 

Al-Wajih  composed  some  works  on  grammar,  and  taught  the  Koran-rending* 
during  a  long  period.  His  conversation  was  excessively  silly,  his  discourses  pro- 
lix, his  avarice  extreme,  and  his  pretensions  exorbitant.  He  composed  some 
poetry,  of  which  may  be  quoted  these  verses: 

Although  thou  art  the  prince  of  generous  men,  I  do  not  blame  thee  for  requiring  to 
be  pressed  before  thou  fulfillest  a  promise.  The  Lord  of  heaven  bound  himself  to 
furnish  food  to  all  men,  yet  he  must  be  solicited  by  prayer. 

He  was  born  at  Wasit,  A.  H.  532  (A.  D.  1137-8);  he  died  at  Baghdad,  on  the 
eve  of  Sunday,  the  26th  of  Shaaban,  A.H.  612  December,  A.D.  1215),  and  was 
interred  in  the  Wardiya  cemetery. 

I,  Ibn  Khalliltan  aire*  tome  account  of  Abo  Urk  T.bir  al-Makdiii  in  the  life  of  that  Traditional', father, 
Muhammad  Ibn  Tahir  al-Makdisi. 
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MUJALLI  IBN  JUMAIYA. 

Abu  'l-Maali  Mujalli  Ibn  Jumaiya  lbn  Naja,  a  member  of  tlic  tribe  of  Koraisb 
and  of  tbe  family  of  Makhzum,  a  native  of  Orsuf,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Egypt, 
in  which  country  also  he  died,  was  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  and  one  of 
the  most  eminent  in  that  age.  He  is  the  author  of  an  ample  treatise  on  juris- 
prudence, entitled  Kitdb  ad-Dakh/iir  (  hook  of  treasures ),  containing  a  great 
quantity  of  matter  connected  with  the  Shafilc  doctrine,  and  in  which  he  has 
inserted  a  number  of  extraordinary  cases,  not,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  any 
other  work.  This  is  an  esteemed  production,  and  in  great  request.  In  the 
year  547  (A.  D.  1152),  he  was  appointed  kddi  of  Old  Cairo  by  al-Aadil  Ibn 
as-Sallar  (vol.  II.  p.  350;,  who  at  that  time  held  all  Egypt  under  his  rule; 
and  he  was  removed  from  office  towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  549;  in  one 
(Ji4  of  the  last  ten  days  of  Shaahan  (November,  A.  D.  115'i),  it  is  said.  He  died 
in  the  month  of«Zu  '1-Kaada,  A.  H.  550  (  December-January,  A.  D.  1 155-6  ), 
and  was  interred  in  the  Lesser  Kara  fa  cemetery. —  Orsdf  is  the  name  of  a 
small  town  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  which  has  produced  many  men  eminent  for 
learning,  and  was  frequented  by  numbers  of  Moslims  who  kept  garrison  there 
(against  the  crusaders).  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Franks  [the  crusaders  ;  may 
God  frustrate  their  projects! — Postscript.  Orsuf  was  retaken  by  al-Malik  az- 
Zahir  Bibars,  in  the  year  663  (A.  D.  1265). 


ABU  ALI  AT-TANUKHI,  THE  KADI. 

The  kddi  Abu  Ali  al-Muhassin  Ibn  Abi  1-Kasim  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  lbn  Abi  I- 
Fahm  Dawud  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Tamim  at-Tanukhi :  we  have  already  spoken  of 
his  lather  (vol.  II.  p.  304),  and  given  some  account  of  his  life,  with  extracts  from 
his  poetry;  and  alh-Thaalibi  (vol.  II.  p.  129)  speaks  of  them  both  in  the  same 
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chapter  (of  his  Yatima).  He  begins  with  the  father,  and  then  savs  of  Abu  Ali : 
"  He  was  a  crescent  of  that  moon;  a  branch  of  that  tree;  a  decisive  testimony  of 
"  the  glory  and  merit  of  that  father  ;  the  master-shoot  of  that  stem;  his  substi- 
"  lute  during  his  life-time,  and  his  successor  after  his  death."  It  was  of  him 
that  the  poet  Abu  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Hajjaj  [vol.  /.  /).  448)  said  : 

If  we  speak  of  elderly  kAdis,  1  acknowledge  that  I  prefer  the  young  to  the  old.  Him 
who  concurs  not  {icith  mt)  I  should  never  strike  but  in  the  presence  of  our  lord  the 
kAdi  at-Tanukhi  (1). 

Abu  Ali  at-Tanukhi  is  the  author  of  a  book  called  al-Farj  baad  as-Shidda  [solan- 
after  suffering).  In  the  beginning  of  this  work  he  says  that,  in  the  year  346 
(A.  D.  957),  he  was  director  of  the  weighing-office  at  the  mint  in  Suk  al-Ak- 
waz  ('2);  and,  a  little  further  on,  he  states,  that  he  had  occupied  the  place  of  kddi 
at  Djazira  tibni  Omar.  He  left  a  diwdn  of  poetry  more  voluminous  than  that  of  bis 
father,  and  two  other  works,  one  entitled  Kildb  nashtcdn  al-Muhddira  the  excite- 
ment of  conversation),  and  the  other,  Kitdb  al-Muslajdd  min  Fe'ldt  al-Ajwdd(the  noblest 
of  the  deeds  of  the  generous).  He  took  lessons  at  Basra  from  Abu  '1-Abbas  al-Atb- 
ram  (3),  Abu  Bakr  as-Suli  (  '»),  al-Husain  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Yabya  Ibn  Othman 
an-Nasawi,  and  other  eminent  masters  of  that  day  ;  he  then  went  down  to  Bagh- 
dad, and,  having  settled  there,  he  continued  to  teach  Traditions  till  his  death.  The 
masters  from  whom  he  obtained  these  Traditions  were  persons  of  the  highest 
authority  for  veracity.  He  was  an  elegant  scholar,  a  poet,  and  an  historian,  lie 
began  to  learn  Traditions  in  the  year  333  (A.  D.  944-5),  and  he  commenced  his 
judicial  career  in  A.  H.  349  (A.  D.  960-1 )  as  kdtli  of  al-Kasr,  Babel  (5),  and  the 
neighbouring  districts,  acting  in  the  name  of  Abu  's-Saib  Otha  Ibn  Obaid  Allah. 
The  khalif  al-Muti  lillah  then  appointed  him  kAdi  of  Askar  Mokram,  Aidaj  '6), 
and  Ramhormuz.  After  that,  he  {successively)  Oiled  a  great  number  or  posts  in 
the  civil  administration,  at  different  places.  The  following  verses  of  his  were 
composed  on  a  certain  shaikh  who  went  out  (one  day  with  the  people)  to  pray  for 
rain  :  there  was  a  cloud  in  the  sky  at  the  time,  but  when  the  shaikh  finished,  it 
cleared  oft": 

We  went  out  to  obtain  rain  from  the  blessed  effect  of  his  prayers,  and  the  skirt  of 
the  cloud  was  then  nearly  touching  the  earth  But  when  he  began  to  pray,  the  sky 
cleared  up;  and  he  had  not  ended,  before  the  cloud  disappeared. 
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The  following  verses  were  composed,  on  a  similar  occasion,  bv  Abu  'l-Husain 
Sulaiman  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Tarawa,  a  grammarian,  and  a  native  of  Malaga 
in  Spain  s 

They  went  out  to  implore  rain,  and  a  cloud  which  promised  a  copious  shower  had 
already  appeared  in  the  west.  When  they  took  their  places  to  pray,  and  it  had  begun 
•MiS       to  drizzle  in  their  sight,  it  cleared  off  in  answer  to  their  invocations  ;  one  might  have 
thought  they  had  gone  forth  to  ask  for  fair  weather. 

The  lines  which  follow  are  attributed  to  Abu  Ali  al-Tamikhi : 

Say  to  the  fair  maiden  in  the  gold-embroidered  veil :  Thou  hast  spoiled  the  devo- 
tion of  a  pious  godly  man.  Between  the  brightness  of  thy  veil  and  that  of  thy  cheek, 
'tis  strange  that  thy  face  is  not  in  flames.  Thou  hast  combined  the  two  means  [of  charm- 
ing our  htarlt),  and,  between  the  lustre  of  them  both,  thou  canst  not  escape  being  beau- 
tiful (7).  When  an  eye  is  turned  to  steal  a  glance  [ai  thet),  the  radiance  of  thy  fac«» 
says  to  it :  Begone,  lest  thy  sight  be  gone  (8) ! 

How  ingeniously  imagined  is  that  expression  :  Begone,  lest  thy  sight  begnm-'.— 
These  verses,  on  a  veil  embroidered  with  gold,  remind  me  of  a  story  which  1  read 
some  time  back  at  Mosul.  A  certain  merchant  went  to  Medina  with  a  camel  load 
of  black  veils,  but,  not  finding  any  purchasers,  his  goods  remained  on  his  hands, 
and  he  gave  way  to  sadness.  A  person  then  said  to  him  that  no  one  could  assist 
him  in  obtaining  a  profitable  sale  for  them  except  Miskin  ad-Darimi  (9).  This 
Miskin  was  an  excellent  poet,  celebrated  for  his  wit  and  licentiousness.  The 
merchant  went  to  him,  and  found  that  he  had  taken  to  devotion,  and  never  stirred 
out  of  the  mosque.  Having  explained  his  business  to  him,  he  received  this 
answer  :  "  What  can  I  do  for  you?  I  have  renounced  poetry,  and  given  myself 
"  up  to  my  present  occupation."  The  merchant  answered  :  "lama  stranger 
"  here,  and  have  no  other  goods  but  that  load."  In  short,  he  spared  no  entreatv, 
till  at  length  Miskin  left  the  mosque,  and  having  put  on  the  clothes  he  formerly 
wore,  he  composed  these  verses  and  gave  them  to  the  public  : 

Say  to  the  handsome  maiden  in  the  black  veil :  "  What  design  hare  you  formed 
"  against  a  pious  devotee?  He  had  just  girded  his  loins  for  prayer,  when  you  sat  in 
"  ambush  for  him  at  the  door  of  the  mosque  !  " 

The  report  immediately  spread  about  that  Miskin  ad-Darimi  had  relapsed  into 
his  former  mode  of  life,  and  become  enamoured  with  a  female  who  wore  a  black 
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veil.  On  this,  there  was  not  a  helle  in  the  city  but  wanted  a  black  veil,  and  such 
was  their  eagerness  to  procure  them,  that  the  merchant  disposed  of  those  he  had 
at  exorbitant  prices.  When  all  were  sold,  Miskin  returned  to  his  devout  exer- 
cises in  the  retirement  of  the  mosque. — The  Mdi  Abi  Ali  at-Tanukhi  wrote  the 
following  lines  to  a  man  of  high  rank,  in  the  month  of  Ramadan  . 

May  you  obtain  by  this  fast  whatever  you  desire,  and  may  God  protect  you  from 
whatever  you  may  dread.  As  this  month  excels  all  the  others,  so  you  surpass  all  man- 
kind ;  nay,  you  are  like  the  night  of  al-Kadar  (10)  in  it. 

He  composed  many  other  exquisite  pieces.  His  death  took  place  at  Baghdad, 
on  the  eve  of  Monday,  the  25th  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  384  (March,  A.  D.  994  . 
He  was  born  at  Basra,  on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  the  26th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  327 
(January,  A.  D.  939). — His  son,  Abu  '1-Kasim  Ali  Ibn  al-Muhassin  at-Tanukhi, 
was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a  man  of  great  merit.  He  composed  some 
|)oetry,  but  1  have  never  seen  any  of  it.  He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Abu  'l-Ala  al- 
Maarri  (vol.  I.  p.  94),  and  acquired  much  information  under  his  tuition.  A 
great  quantity  of  poetical  pieces  were  transmitted  by  him  to  his  own  pupils. 
The  family  to  which  he  and  his  brother  belonged  was  noted  for  producing  lite- 
rary men  of  distinguished  wit  and  talent.  He  was  born  at  Basra,  on  the  15th 
of  Shaaban,  A.  H.  365  (April,  A.  D.  976),  and  he  died  on  Sunday,  the  1st  of 
Muharram,  A.  H.  447  (April,  A.  D.  1055).  A  close  intimacy  was  formed 
Wtwecn  him  and  the  khattb  Abu  Zakariya  at-Tabri/.i  (11),  through  the  medium 
of  Abu  l-Ala  al-Maarri.  The  Khatib  .  AM  Bakr )  vol.  I.  p.  75  )  has  a  notice  on 
him  in  the  History  of  Baghdad,  and  enumerates  the  masters  from  whom  he 
received  and  transmitted  his  traditional  information  ;  he  then  mentions  that  he 
himself  wrote  down  some  pieces  under  his  dictation,  and  he  assigns  to  his  birth 
and  death  the  same  dates  as  those  given  here,  with  the  sole  difference  that, 
according  to  him,  he  died  on  the  eve  of  Monday,  the  2nd  of  Muharram,  at 
his  own  house,  in  the  street  of  at-Tall.  He  states  also  that  he  attended  his 
funeral,  the  next  day,  and  said  prayers  over  him.  To  this  he  adds,  that 
he  (Abii  l-Kdsim)  first  began  to  acquire  traditional  information  in  the  month 
of  Shaaban,  A.  H.  370  (12).  He  says  also  that,  when  quite  a  youth,  the  testi- 
mony of  Abu  'l-Kasim  was  received  as  valid,  and  that  it  continued  to  be  so  till 
the  end  of  his  life  {a  derisive  proof  that  hit  character  for  morality  had  never  been 
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impeached  .  He  was  extremely  cautious  in  giving  evidence,  guarded  in  his  con- 
duct, and  veracious  in  his  discourse.  He  Clled  the  place  of  kddi  in  a  numher  of 
places,  such  as  al-Madain  and  its  dependencies,  Adarbaijan,  al-Baradan  (13), 
Kinnisin  (Kirmdnthdh),  etc. — We  have  already  spoken  of  the  word  TanAkhi  'vol.  I. 
p.  'J7  .  It  was  to  Abu  '1-Kasim  al-Tanukhi  that  Abu  'I— Ala  al-Maarri  addressed 
the  kattda  beginning  thus :  Speak  to  me  of  Baghdad  or  of  Htl. 

(1)  I  translate  literally,  but  fear  that  I  have  neither  perceived  nor  rendered  Uie  point  of  the  verse*.  TV 
poet  perhap*  means  to  My  that,  were  Ihej  in  the  presence  of  at-Tanokhi,  he  would  strike  his  contradictor  for 
not  admitting  the  justness  of  hi*  sentiment*;  at-Tanokhi  being  himself  a  young  man  and  of  an  amiable 

(2)  Thi»  it  the  unw  city  at  al-Ahwar    It  »as  called  also  Hormuishahr. 

(3}  Aba  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  al-Moghaira,  surnamcd  al-Athram  (broken  toolk),  a  grammarian  and  philologer  of 
the  highest  reputation,  was  a  native  of  Baghdad  and  an  assiduous  disciple  of  al-Asmai  and  Aba  Obaida.  all 
of  .whose  production*  he  learned  by  heart.  He  obtained  and  handed  down  much  literary  information  from 
some  very  eminent  scholar*,  and  he  acquired  hit  knowledge  of  pure  Arabic  from  the  most  correct  speaker* 
among  the  Arabs  or  the  desert.  According  to  the  author  of  the  Fihrest,  MSS.  No.  &7I.  fol.  76,  be  died  A.  II. 
230  |  A.  D.  844-0  .  but  Aba  l-Mahasin.  in  his  ViyOm,  places  his  death  two  years  later.  He  left  the  folio*,  ing 
works  :  Bit  Ah  ON-.Yawdd.V  6»o«  of  aiuedntti)  and  JTifdfc  Gharth  al-Hadtlh  {obtmn  Irrm*  orcurrfujp  in  far 
Tradition:) 

,.4>  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

5)  In  later  times  the  city  of  Babel  {Bdbil  in  Arabic'  gave  its  name  to  a  village  which  rose  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. As  for  al-Kasr  >  t*«  caille),  it  may  perhapa  be  the  same  as  that  which  al-ldrtsi  indicates  as  situ- 
ated on  the  Tigris,  between  Wasit  and  Basra. 

;.8>  According  to  the  author  of  the  MarAsid,  the  city  and  canton  of  Aidaj  lie  between  Khoiestan  and  Ispa- 
han.   He  says  that  it  possesses  a  bridge  which  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

(7)  This  is  the  meaning  or  the  Arabic  verse,  which  it  in  reality  a  suctesiion  or  punt  on  a  tingle  word. 

(Si  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  ei press  both  the  meaning  and  the  quibbling  or  the  original  Arabic.  The 
poet,  continuing  hii  punt  on  the  different  grammatical  forms  of  the  root  dahaba,  adds  here :  adhabi  la 
ladhabi.   Away!  lest  thou  should*!  become  blind ;  or.  lest  thou  shouldtt  be  destroyed. 

(9)  Of  the  poet  Rabta  Ibn  Aamir,  surnamed  Miskln  ad-Darimi,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  farther 
information  than  that  given  by  M.  de  Sacy  in  bis  Anthologie  Grantmatirale,  p.  399. 

<10)  "  The  night  of  al-Kadar  is  better  than  a  thousand  months."   See  iToron,  sural  97,  and  Sale  s  note. 

111)  Hit  life  will  be  found  in  the  last  volume. 

112)  He  means  to  say  that,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  Abo  'l-Kasim  had  already  learned  by  heart  some  Tra- 
ditions, piece*  of  verse,  etc 

13:  Al-Baradan  lay  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  at  five  parasangt  above  Baghdad. 
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AS-SHAF1. 

The  imam  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Idris  as-Shafi  was  a  member  of  the 
tribe  of  Koraish,  and  drew  his  descent  from  al-Muttalib,  the  son  of  Abd  Manaf 
and  the  ancestor  of  the  Prophet  ;  his  father,  Idris,  being  the  son  of  al-Abbas 
Ibn  Othman  Ibn  Shafi  Ibn  as-Savib  Ibn  Obaid  Ibn  Abd  Yazid  lbn  Hisham 
Ibn  al-Muttalib  Ibn  Abd  Manaf.  The  remainder  of  the  genealogy,  up  to 
Adnan,  is  sufficiently  known  (1).  His  great-grandfather,  Shafi,  when  a  boy 
just  grown  up,  saw  the  Envoy  of  God  (Muhammad ).  As-Sayib,  the  father  of 
Shafi,  bore  the  standard  of  the  Hashimide  family  at  the  battle  of  Badr;  he  was 
taken  prisoner  in  that  combat,  but  redeemed  himself  from  captivity.  When 
he  subsequently  became  a  Moslim,  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not  embrace  the 
true  faith  when  made  prisoner,  and  thus  avoid  paying  the  ransom;  he  replied  that 
he  was  not  a  man  to  frustrate  the  expectations  which  the  Moslims  had  founded 
on  it. — As-Shafi  (the  subject  of  this  article)  stood  unrivalled  by  his  abundant 
merits  and  illustrious  qualities;  to  the  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences  con- 
nected with  the  book  of  God  [the  Koran),  the  Sunna  (the  Traditions),  the  sayings  of 
the  Companions,  their  history,  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  learned  (juriscon- 
sults ,  etc.,  he  united  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  Arabs  of  the 
Desert,  philology,  grammar,  and  poetry;  indeed,  he  was  so  well  conversant 
with  the  last  sciences,  that  al-Asmai,  eminent  as  he  was  in  these  branches  of 
learning,  read  over  the  poems  of  the  Hudailites  under  his  tuition.  He  combined 
in  himself  such  a  variety  of  scientific  information  as  was  never  possessed  by  anv 
other  man,  and  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal  'vol.  I.  p.  Vt)  went  so  far  as  to  say  :  "  I  did 
"  not  know  the  annulling  from  the  annulled  Traditions,  till  I  took  lessons  from 
"  as-Shafi. "—"Never  did  I  see  a  man,"  said  Abu  Obaid  al-Kasim  Ibn  Sallam 
(vol.  II.  p.  486  ,  "  more  accomplished  than  as-Shafi."— Abd  Allah,  the  son  of 
Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal,  related  as  follows:  "  I  said  to  mv  father:  *  What  sort  of  a 
"  '  man  was  as-Shafi,  that  I  hear  you  pray  blessings  on  him  so  often  ?'  and  he 
,4  replied  :  '  My  dear  hoy!  as-Shafi  was  {to  mankind)  as  the  sun  is  to  the  world, 
"  1  and  health  to  the  body ;  what  can  replace  them?'  " — Ahmad  lbn  Hanbal  said 
also  :  "  Never,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  have  I  passed  a  night  without  praying 
"  God's  mercy  and  blessings  upon  as-Shafi.  '— Yahya  Ibn  Main  ('2  said :  "  Ah- 
vol.  II.  72 
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44  mad  Ibn  Hanbal  forbade  us  {attending  the  leswm  of)  as-Shafi;  bul,  meeting  him 
14  one  day  walking  on  foot  after  as-Shafi,  who  was  mounted  on  a  mule,  1  said  to 
44  him:  1  Abu  Abd  Allah  !  you  forbade  us  to  frequent  him,  and  you  yourself  are 
"  '  walking  after  him !'  To  which  he  replied :  1  Silence !  if  I  even  kept  company 
44  4  with  his  mule,  I  should  profit  by  it.'  "  The  khalib  (vol.  I.  p.75 ,  has  inserted 
in  his  History  of  Baghdad  the  following  relation  given  l.y  lbn  Abd  al-Hakam  (3) : 
44  When  as-Shafi  was  still  in  his  mother's  womb,  she  dreamt  that  the  planet 
44  Jupiter  came  forth  from  it  and  proceeded  to  Egypt,  where  it  fell,  but  that  a 
44  portion  of  its  rays  reached  every  city  upon  earth.  The  interpreters  of  dreams 
44  declared  this  to  signify  that  she  would  give  birth  to  a  learned  man,  who  would 
44  communicate  his  knowledge  to  the  people  of  Egypt  alone,  but  that  it  would 
14  spread  into  all  other  countries." — "  I  went  to  take  lessons  from  Malik,"  said 
as-Sliafi,  44  after  having  learned  by  heart  his  Muuatta,  and  he  told  me  to  go  to 
44  some  person  who  would  repeat  the  book  to  me  (to  that  I  might  learn  it),  but  I 
44  replied  that  I  would  repeat  it  myself  (to  him).  I  then  did  so  from  memory,  and 
027  44  he  pronounced  these  words  :  *  If  any  person  is  ever  to  prosper,  it  is  this 
44  youth !' " — When  Sofyan  Ibn  Oyaina  (v.  I.  p.  a78)  was  consulted  on  the  mean- 
ing of  a  passage  of  the  Koran,  or  on  a  point  of  law,  he  would  turn  towards  as-Shafi 
and  say:  <4Ask  that  boy."— Al-Humaidi  (4)  relates  that  he  heard  Muslim  lbn  Khalid 
az-Zanji  ;.">)  say  to  as-Shafi  :  44  Give  opinions  on  points  of  law,  0  Abu  Abd  Allah  ! 
"  it  is  time  for  you  to  do  so;"  and  that  as-Shafi  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the 
lime.—  Mali fuz  lbn  Ahi  Tauba,  a  native  of  Baghdad,  relates  as  follows:  4'| 
44  saw  Ahmad  lbn  Hanbal  near  as-Shafi  in  the  Sacred  Mosque,  and  I  told  him  that 
44  Sofyan  Ibn  Oyaina  was  then  teaching  Traditions  in  another  part  of  the  edifice: 
44  on  which  he  said :  4  This  one  would  be  a  loss  to  me,  but  die  other  would  not.' 
— Abu  'l-Hassan  az-Ziadi  said  :  44  1  never  saw  Muhammad  lbn  al-Hasan  (6)  show 
44  so  much  honour  to  any  doctor  as  he  did  to  as-Shafi.  He  was  just  mounting  his 
44  horse, one  day, when  as-Shafi  came  to  Bee  him,  and  he  immediately  returned  with 
44  him  into  the  house,  and  they  remained  in  private  conversation)  till  the  night  set 
44  in.  Yet  Muhammad  Ibn  Hasan  never  admitted  any  person  into  his  presence." 
— As-Shafi  was  the  first  who  ever  gave  lectures  on  the  fundamentals  of  juris- 
prudence, and  that  branch  of  science  had  him  for  its  author.  —  Abu  Thaur  (vol.  I 
p.  G)  said  :  44  Whoever  pretends  that  he  saw  the  like  of  as-Shafi  for  learning, 
'4  elegance  of  language,  general  knowledge,  and  solid  information,  is  a  liar.  He 
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"  lived  without  a  rival,  and,  on  his  death,  he  left  none  to  replace  him."—"  There 
"  is  not  a  person,"  said  Ahmad  Ihn  Hanbal,  "  who  holds  an  inkhorn  or  a  sheet 
14  of  paper,  but  is  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  as-Shafi."  And  as  for  az- 
Zafarani  (vol.  I.  p.  373),  he  said  that  the  Traditionists  were  sleeping  till  as-Shafi 
came  and  awoke  them. — His  merits  were  innumerable.  He  was  born  A.  H.  1  50 
(A.  D.  767-8  ;  on  the  day,  it  is  said,  on  which  Abu  Hanifa  died;  his  birth  took 
place  at  Ghazza;  some  say,  but  erroneously,  at  Ascalon,  or  in  Yemen.  At  the 
age  of  two  years  he  was  carried  from  Ghazza  to  Mekka,  where  he  passed  his 
youth  and  studied  the  Koran.  The  history  of  his  journey  to  see  Malik  is  so 
well  known  that  it  is  needless  to  lengthen  this  article  by  i-cpeating  it  [7).  In  the 
year  195  (A.  D.  810-1)  he  went  to  Baghdad,  and,  having  passed  two  years  in 
that  city,  he  returned  to  Mekka.  In  the  year  198  he  revisited  Baghdad,  anil  after 
a  month's  residence  he  set  out  for  Old  Cairo,  where  he  arrived  A.  H.  199  (A.  D. 
81 4-5),  or  201 ,  by  another  account.  He  continued  to  dwell  there  till  his  death ; 
this  event  occurred  on  Friday,  the  last  day  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  204  (Jan.  A.  D. 
820),  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  was  buried  in  the  lesser  Kara  fa 
cemeterv.  His  tomb  is  much  frequented  by  pious  visitors,  and  is  situated  near 
mount  Mukatlam.  Ar-Rabi  Ihn  Sulaiman  al-Muradi  (vol.  1.  p.  519)  mentioned 
that  he  perceived  the  new  moon  of  the  month  of  Shaaban  as  he  was  returning 
from  the  funeral  (and  this  would  prove  that  he  was  interred  on  the  eve  of  the  first 
day  of  that  month).  «  Some  time  after  his  death,"  said  ar-Rabi,  "  I  saw  him  in 
"  a  dream,  and  said  to  him  :  '  0  Abu  Abd  Allah  !  how  did  God  treat  thee?" 
"  and  he  replied:  'He  seated  me  on  a  throne  of  gold,  and  pearls,  fresh  (from 
"  '  the  tea,)  were  scattered  over  me." "  All  the  learned  men  without  exception, 
Traditionists,  jurisconsults,  dogmatic  theologians,  philologers,  grammarians, etc., 
agree  in  acknowledging  his  veracity,  integrity,  probity,  piety,  unblemished  cha- 
racter, purity  of  morals,  mortified  life,  virtuous  conduct,  intrinsic  merit,  and 
generosity  (8). — He  composed  a  great  quantity  of  poetry,  and  I  shall  insert  here 
a  piece  of  his  composition,  which  1  copied  from  the  handwriting  of  the  h&fiz  as- 
Silafi  (vol.  I.  p.  86)  : 

He  who  is  blessed  with  riches  and  has  not  received  praises  or  commendation,  is  a 
luckless  wi(»ht.  Wealth  brings  the  most  distant  object  within  reach ;  wealth  opens 
every  well-barred  door.  If  you  hear  that  a  piece  of  wood  produced  fruits  when  held  in 
a  rich  man's  hand,  believe  it.    If  you  hear  that  a  poor  man  went  to  drink  at  a  spring. 
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and  that  the  water  sank  into  the  earth,  hold  it  to  be  true.  If  riches  could  be  obtained 
by  subtle  policy,  you  would  have  found  me  clinging  to  the  stars  of  heaven  in  search 
thereof.  But  he  who  is  gifted  with  intellect  is  denied  riches;  how  widely  do  intellect 
and  riches  stand  apart  1  A  proof  of  God's  providence  is  found  in  the  indigence  of  the 
sage  and  the  pleasant  life  of  the  fool. 

The  following  verses  arc  attributed  to  as-Shafi . 

What  will  thy  guest  answer  if  his  family  ask  how  was  his  reception  ?  Shall  he  say 
that  he  crossed  the  Euphrates  without  being  able  to  obtain  a  drop  of  its  waters,  although 
its  waves  rolled  high?  that,  when  he  mounted  the  ascent  of  glory,  the  narrowness  of  the 
path  prevented  him  from  reaching  the  object  of  his  wishes?  By  my  adulation  you  may 
discover  my  poverty,  as  the  glass  shows  the  dregs  in  the  water  which  it  contains. 
But  I  possess  the  jewels  and  the  pearls  of  poetry ;  I  wear  the  diadem  and  the  crown  of 
style  ;  its  flowers  surpass  those  of  the  gardens  on  the  hills,  and  its  smoothness  outvies 
that  of  an  irrigated  meadow  (9).  An  elegant  poet  is  a  dangerous  serpent,  and  verses 
arc  his  poisonous  slaver  and  foam.  The  enmity  of  a  poet  is  a  dire  calamity,  but  it  is 
easy  for  the  generous  man  to  avert  it. 

It  was  he  who  said  : 

Were  it  not  a  discredit  for  men  of  learning  to  cultivate  poetrv,  1  should  be  to-dav  a 
better  poet  than  Labld(lO). 

The  following  lines  are  attributed  to  as-Shafi : 

The  more  experience  instructs  me,  the  more  I  sec  the  weakness  of  my  reason  ;  and 
the  more  I  increase  my  knowledge,  the  moro  I  learn  the  extent  of  my  ignorance. 

The  following  verse  is  also  attributed  to  him  : 

He  meant  good,  and  wrought  harm  undesignedly ;  thus  acts  of  piety  may  sometimes 
become  acts  of  disobedience. 

He  related  that  having  married  a  woman  or  the  tribe  of  Koraish,  at  Mekka,  he 
happened  to  say  to  her  in  sport : 

How  unfortunate  that  you  love  one  who  loves  you  not ! 
And  that  she  answered  in  the  same  rhyme  and  measure  . 

She  averts  her  face,  and  you  entreat  her,  but  succeed  not. 
One  of  our  most  eminent  shaikhs  informed  me  that  he  composed  thirteen  works 
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on  the  merits  of  as-Shafi. — When  this  great  imam  died,  his  death  was  lamented 
in  numerous  elegies.  One  of  these  elegies  is  attributed  to  Abu  Bakr  Ibn 
Duraid  (11;,  and  the  Khali b  has  noticed  it  in  his  History  of  Baghdad.  It  con- 
tains the  following  passages : 

See  you  not  the  memorials  which  the  »on  of  Idrts  has  left  of  his  existence  ?  in  the 
obscurities  of  science  their  guiding  lights  direct  us ;— eternal  monuments  on  which 
time  spends  its  efforts  in  vain  ;  they  still  rear  their  pinnacles  aloft,  though  ages  have 
expired.  (They  mark  the)  paths  which  conduct  (to  ktwwltdgt),  and  trace  (for  va)  the 
ways  of  rectitude.  Their  obvious  meaning  is  wisdom  itself,  and  the  deductions  drawn 
from  them  embody  principles  which,  till  then,  had  been  completely  disunited.  When 
calamity  darkens  the  world,  the  genius  of  the  son  of  Idrts,  the  cousin  of  Muhammad, 
spreads  over  it  a  brilliant  light.  When  grave  difficulties  embarrass  the  mind,  the  620 
brightness  of  that  genius  clears  up  all  obscurities.  God  chose  to  raise  him  and  exalt 
him  ;  none  can  depress  the  man  who  is  exalted  by  the  master  of  the  (htavenly)  throne. 
Truth  was  his  aim,  and  piety  preserved  him  from  error;  'tis  error  that  degrades  a 
man.  He  recurred  to  the  example  of  the  Prophet,  and  his  decisions  are  held  to  be 
second  only  to  the  Prophet's.  In  his  decisions  and  judgments  he  placed  his  reliance 
on  what  is  fixed  by  divine  revelation;  truth  is  always  plain  and  clear. 

In  childhood  and  youth  he  arrayed  himself  in  piety ;  when  a  boy,  he  was  favoured 
with  the  wisdom  of  old  age.  He  shaped  his  conduct  so  sagely,  that,  when  merit  was 
sought  for,  every  finger  pointed  towards  him.  He  who  takes  as-Shafl's  learning  for 
guide,  will  find  an  ample  pasture  in  the  field  of  learning.  Salutations  to  the  tomb 
which  encloses  his  body !  may  the  dark  rain-clouds  refresh  it  with  copious  showers. 
The  earth  of  that  grave  has  covered  from  our  view  the  body  of  an  illustrious  man, 
once  highly  honoured  when  auditors  flocked  around  him.  Misfortune  has  afflicted  us 
by  his  death,  but,  for  its  conduct  towards  him,  it  must  receive  affliction  in  its  turn  ; 
for  his  maxims  subsist  among  us,  refulgent  as  the  moon;  and  his  traces  remain, 
luminous  as  the  rising  stars. 

If  it  be  asked  how  it  came  that  Ibn  Duraid,  who  was  not  contemporary  with 
as-Shafi,  composed  an  elegy  on  his  death,  we  answer  that  there  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  such  a  circumstance,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  natural ;  we  have 
besides  met  other  examples  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  al-Husain  (the  ton  of 
4/t'\  etc. 


(1)  See  Sale,  Introduction  to  Koran;  Pocoeke'.  Sptcimtn  kilt,  or.  pag.  49,  50,  M  ;  Eiehhorn't  Momenta 
kitt.  at.  Tab.  1. 

(2)  HU  life  U  given  by  Ibn  Khallikan. 

(3)  Tbe  lite  of  Abo  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Hakaru  n  given  by  our  autbor. 

(4)  The  imam  Abb  Bakr  Abd  Allah  Ibn  ai-Zubair  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  al-Atadi  al-Humaldl,  a  member  of  the 
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tribe  of  Roraiah  and  a  native  of  Mekka,  was  a  disciple  of  the  imam  as-Khafl  and  accompanied  him  to  Egypt. 
The  Hakim  Ibn  al-Bali  styles  him  the  mufti  and  TraditionUl  of  Mekka.  and  declare*  that  be  was  for  the 
people  or  Ilijai  what  Ahmad  lbn  Hanbal  was  for  those  of  Irak.  He  died  in  the  month  of  the  first  Rabt,  A.  H. 
219  (March-April,  A.  D.  834).—  (Tabak&t  ai-Shaflyln.) 

(5)  Aba  KMlid  Muslim  lbn  Kbalid  lbn  Said,  surnamed,  for  his  red  completion,  az-Zanji  (native  of  Zangue- 
bar  i,  was  one  of  the  imam  as-Sbafts  masters.  He  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Koraish  and  the  family  of  Makhrtm. 
being  a  mawla  to  Sofyan  lbn  Abd  Allah.  He  was  an  able  doctor  and  jurisconsult,  bat  his  authority  as  a  Tra- 
diUnnist  baa  been  rejected  by  lbn  aJ-Madlni  and  al-Bukbirl.  He  succeeded  Ibn  Juralj  as  mufti  ot  Mekka,  and 
he  died  in  that  city.  A.  H.  180  (A.  D.  T»6-7).-( TabakOt  al-FokakA,  MSS.  No  755.  fol.  SI.) 

:6)  The  life  of  this  celebrated  doctor  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

171  The  only  thing  particular  in  this  journey  was  the  short  conversation  which  passed  between  him  and 
Malik,  and  which  our  author  has  already  given  in  as-ShafVs  own  words. 

(R'  The  manuscript  of  the  Bib.  da  Roi,  anrien  fond*.  No.  85ft,  contains  an  account  of  as-Shafl.  bis  life, 
sayings,  virtues,  etc.  It  is  a  short  and  interesting  work  ;  nearly  all  of  what  lbn  Kballikan  says  in  the  pre- 
sent article  is  to  be  found  there,  and  eipressed  in  the  same  terms. 

(tf)  In  the  original  Arabic,  the  last  words  of  this  verse  have  such  various  significations,  that  I  may  possibly 
have  mistaken  the  idea  which  the  poet  meant  to  convey. 

ilO)  He  means  LabVd,  the  author  of  one  of  the  men  Moatlakat. 

>ii)  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work 


IBN  AL-HANAFIYA. 

Abu  l-Kasim  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu  Talib,  was  generally 
known  by  the  surname  of  Ibn  al-Hanaftya  (the  ton  of  the  Hani  file  female),  because 
his  mother  Khaula  was  the  daughter  of  Jaafar  Ibn  Kais  Ibn  Salama  Ibn  Thaalaba 
Ibn  Yarbu  Ibn  Thaalaba  lbn  ad-Dual  Ibn  Hani  fa  Ibn  Lujaim.  Some  say,  how- 
ever, that  she  was  one  of  the  captives  taken  in  Yemama  (1),  and  that  she  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Ali.  Others  again  say  that  she  was  of  a  black  colour  and 
a  native  of  Sind ;  that  she  had  been  a  servant  to  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Hanife, 
and  that  she  did  not  belong  to  it  by  birth.  They  add,  that  Khalid  lbn  al-Walid 
granted  peace  to  this  tribe  on  condition  that  they  should  surrender  up  to  him 
their  slaves,  not  themselves.  Relative  to  the  surname  of  Abu'  l-Kasim  borne  by 
ibn  al-Hanaliya,  it  is  said  that  he  was  indebted  for  it  to  the  kindness  of  God's 
blessed  Envoy  (Muhammad},  who  said  to  Ali :  "  After  my  death,  a  son  shall  be 
"  born  to  thee,  and  I  bestow  on  him  from  this  moment  my  own  name  and  sur- 
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"  name ;  but  let  no  other  of  ray  people  bear  them  both."  (Yet)  among  the  persons 
who  bore  the  name  of  Muhammad  joined  to  the  surname  of  Abu  'l-Kasim  wen- 
Muhammad,  the  son  of  Abu  Bakr  as-Siddik  (the  first  khalif);  Muhammad,  the 
son  of  Talha  lbn  Obaid  Allah ;  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Saad  Ibn  Abi  Wakkas, 
Muhammad,  the  son  of  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Auf;  Muhammad,  the  son  of 
Jaafar  Ibn  Abi  Talib  ;  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Hatib  Ibn  Abi  Baltaa,  and 
Muhammad,  the  son  of  al-Ashath  Ibn  Kais.  Ibn  al-Hanafiya  was  a  man  of 
great  learning  (in  the  law),  and  profound  piety;  the  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi 
(vol.  1.  p.  9)  has  even  given  him  a  place  in  his  Tabak&l  aUFokahd,  or  classified 
list  of  jurisconsults.  Some  extraordinary  anecdotes  are  told  of  his  great  bodily 
strength,  and  one  of  them  is  thus  related  by  al-Mubarrad,  in  his  Kdmil:  44  Ali, 
44  the  father  of  Ibn  al-Hanafiya,  had  a  coat  of  mail  which  he  found  too  long,  and 
44  he  therefore  ordered  a  certain  quantity  of  the  ring-work  to  be  cut  off  it.  On 
44  this,  his  son  Muhammad  took  the  skirt  of  it  with  one  hand  and  the  body  with 
44  the  other,  and  tore  off  the  piece  at  the  spot  marked  by  his  father.  When  this 
44  circumstance  was  told  to  Abd  Allah  Ibn  az-Zubair,  he  was  seized  with  an 
44  afkal,  or  trembling  fit,  so  jealous  did  he  feel  of  Ibn  al-Hanafiya's  strength." 
Ibn  az-Zubair  also  possessed  great  strength,  and  on  this  subject  al-Mubarrad  080 
relates  the  following  anecdote  in  his  work  (2):  44  He  that  was  king  of  the  Greeks 
44  in  the  day6  of  Moawia  sent  to  that  khalif  a  message  expressed  in  these  terms  : 
4  4  4  The  kings  thy  predecessors  used  to  send  envoys  to  our  kings,  and  each 
4  4  4  party  endeavoured  to  produce  something  by  which  it  might  surpass  the 
4  4  4  other;  permit  me  then  to  do  as  they.'  Moawia  gave  his  permission,  and 
4*  the  king  sent  him  two  men,  one,  very  tall  and  bulky,  the  other  possessing 
44  great  strength.  Moawia  then  said  to  Amr  Ibn  al-Aasi  :  4  As  for  the  tall  fel- 
44  4  low,  we  can  find  his  match  in  Kais  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Obada,  but,  with  regard  to 
44  4  the  strong  one,  we  stand  in  need  of  your  advice.'  Amr  made  answer  • 
4  4  4  There  are  here  two  ( strong  men,  but  you  dislike  them  both  ;  I  mean  Muham- 
44  4  mad  Ibn  al-Hanafiya  and  Abd  Allah  lbn  az-Zubair.'— 4  Come  what  may,' 
44  replied  Moawia,  4  lake  the  one  who  is  nearest  (related)  to  us.'  When  the  two 
44  men  (sent  by  the  king  of  the  Greeks)  were  brought  in,  a  message  was  sent  to 
44  inform  Kais  Ibn  Saad,  and  he  entered  soon  after.  Having  made  his  salutation 
44  to  Moawia,  he  look  off  his  trowsers  and  handed  them  to  the  foreign  infidel  who 
44  tried  litem  on),  and  they  came  up  to  his  breast,  on  which  he  hung  down  his 
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"  head  as  one  who  is  vanquished.  It  is  mentioned  that  they  blamed  Kais  for  this 
44  action,  saying  to  him  :  4  Why  didst  thou  take  such  a  liberty  in  the  presence 
"  '  of  Moawia?  why  didst  thou  not  send  thy  adversary  another  pair  ?  '  And 
"  he  replied  : 

'  I  wished  all  to  know,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  envoys,  that  these  trowsers  be- 
'  longed  to  Kais ;  lest  it  might  be  said :  '  Kais  has  kept  away,  and  these  trowsers  belong 
'  '  to  a  man  descended  from  Aad  and  related  to  Thamad  (3).'  But  I  am  the  chief  of 
•  eighty  men,  and  mankind  consists  of  those  who  command  and  those  who  are  com- 
'  manded.  By  my  origin  and  rank  I  resemble  other  men,  but  by  the  length  of  my 
'  body  I  surpass  them.' 

44  Moawia  then  sent  for  Ibn  al-Hanafiya,  and,  when  he  came  in,  he  informed 
44  him  for  what  purpose  his  presence  was  required.  Ibn  al-IIanaGya  then  said 
14  to  the  interpreters):  *  Tell  him  to  take  his  choice,  either  to  sit  down  and  give 
"  '  me  his  hand  so  that  I  may  try  and  pull  him  up,  or  else  to  stand  and  I  shall 
44  4  sit  down.'  The  Greek  preferred  sitting  down,  and  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Ha- 
44  nafiya  pulled  him  up  on  his  feet,  whilst  he  was  unable  to  pull  Ibn  aUIanafiya 
44  down.  Having  then  asked  Ibn  al-Hanaliya  to  sit,  he  pulled  at  him,  but  was 
44  pulled  down  himself.  Both  Greeks  retired  vanquished  (4)."— Ibn  al-Hana- 
liya bore  his  father's  standard  at  lite  battle  of  the  Camel ;  it  is  said  that,  in  the 
earlv  part  of  the  day,  he  hesitated  to  take  it  because  it  was  a  war  between  Mus- 
lims, a  thing  which  had  never  been  witnessed  before;  but  his  father  Ali  said  to 
him  :  44  Canst  thou  have  doubts  concerning  (the  just  cause  of)  an  army  com- 
44  manded  by  thy  father?"  These  words  decided  him,  and  he  took  charge  of 
the  standard.  He  was  once  asked  how  it  happened  that  his  father  exposed  him 
to  dangers  and  thrust  him  into  difficulties,  whilst  he  never  risked  his  other 
sons,  al-Hasan  and  al-Husain  ?  To  this  he  replied  :  44  They  were  his  two  eyes 
44  and  I  was  his  hands,  and  he  protected  his  eyes  with  his  hands."  One  of  his 
sayings  was  :  44  He  is  not  a  man  of  prudence  who,  when  in  company  with  a 
44  person  whom  he  cannot  avoid,  does  not  treat  him  with  politeness,  till  such  time 
44  as  God  may  set  him  free."  When  Abd  Allah  Ibn  az-Zubair  proclaimed  himself 
khalif  and  received  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  people  of  Hijaz,  he  told  Abd 
Allah  Ibn  al-Abbas  and  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hanaliya  to  take  the  oath,  but  they 
refused,  saying :  44  We  shall  not  enter  into  such  an  engagement  with  thee  till 
44  thou  hast  all  the  land  under  thy  orders,  and  the  people  unanimous  in  thy 
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"  favour."  From  that  moment  he  rendered  their  residence  in  his  neighbour- 
hood extremely  irksome,  and  employed  every  means  of  annoying  them  ;  he  even 
threatened  to  hum  them  alive  unless  they  took  the  oath.  But  the  history  of 
these  proceedings  would  lead  us  loo  far. —  Ibn  al-Hanafiya  came  into  the  world 
(.4.  H.  21,  A.  D.  642)  two  years  before  the  death  of  the  khalif  Omar,  and  he 
died  at  Medina  on  the  first  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  81  i^Feb.  A.D.  700);  others  say 
83,  82,  and  73.  The  funeral  service  was  said  over  him  by  Abban,  the  son  of 
Olhman  lbn  Affan,  who  was  then  governor  of  the  city.  His  corpse  was  depo- 
sited in  the  Baki  Cemetery;  but  some  persons  state  that  he  had  fled  to  Taif  in 
order  to  escape  from  Ibn  az-Zubair,  and  that  he  died  there.  Others  again  say 
that  he  died  at  Aila. —  The  sect  called  al-Kaisdniya  believe  him  to  be  one  of  the 
Imams,  and  that  he  is  still  residing  at  Mount  Kadwa.  Kuthaiyir,  the  lover  of 
Aiza,  who  was  himself  a  Kaisanite,  alludes  to  this  opinion  in  the  following  verses 
from  one  of  his  poems  : 

A  grandson  [of  the  Prophet' t)  who  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  he  lead  on  the  cavalry  631 
preceded  by  the  standards.    He  remains  concealed  and  invisible  for  a  time,  at  Radwa, 
having  honey  near  him  and  water. 

Al-Mukhtar  lbn  Obaid  ath-Thakafi  was  (he  person  who  called  on  the  people 
to  acknowledge  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hanafiya  for  Imam,  pretending  that  he  was 
the  Malidi  (5).  —  Al-Jauhari  says  in  his  Sahdh,  that  Kaisdn  was  the  surname  of 
this  Mokhtar.  Other  authors  say  that  Kaisan  was  a  mavcla  to  All  lbn  Abi  Ta- 
lib.  The  Kaisanites  pretend  that  lbn  al-Hanafiya  is  still  residing  in  a  valley  of 
Mount  Radwa,  and  that  he  is  not  dead.  According  to  them,  he  entered  there 
with  forty  of  his  companions,  and  that  they  were  never  heard  of  after ;  they  are 
still  alive  however,  and  receive  their  sustenance  {from  God).  They  say  also  that 
he  remains  in  this  mountain  with  a  lion  on  one  side  of  him  and  a  panther  on 
the  other ;  near  him  are  two  springs,  running  with  water  and  honey,  and  he 
will  return  to  the  world  and  fill  it  with  justice. —  Muhammad  (lbn  al-Hanafiya 
dyed  his  hair  with  hinna  and  katam  6:  ;  he  used  also  to  wear  his  ring  on  the 
left  hand.  The  histories  told  of  him  are  well  known.  The  imamatc  passed 
from  him  to  his  son,  Ahu  Ilashiin  Abd  Allah,  and  from  him  to  Muhammad  Ibn 
Ali,  the  father  of  (the  khalif$  as-Saffah  and  al-Mansiir.  Of  this  we  shall  speak 
in  the  life  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali. —  At-Tabari  says,  in  his  great  historical  work, 
vol..  ii.  73 
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"  nder  the  year  I  W,  that  Radwa  is  the  mountain  of  the  tribe  of  )  Juhaina,  and 
that  it  is  situated  in  the  ran  ton  of  Yanho.  Others  state  that  it  lies  at  a  day's 
journey  from  Yanho,  and  at  seven  days'  journey  from  Medina ;  to  the  right  of 
it  passes  the  road  leading  to  .Medina,  and,  to  the  left,  the  road  leading  to  the 
desert,  if  the  traveller  he  going  up  to  Mekka.  It  is  at  two  days' journey  from 
the  sea.  God  knows  if  tins  Ik-  correct !  Ahu  'l-Yakzan  (7)  says,  in  his  Kitdb  an- 
Xisab,  that  Ihn  al-Hanafiya  had  a  son  called  al-llailham,  and  that  he  teat  held 
nuaij  mutrakhkhad)  from  the  mosque  of  the  Prophet,  heing  unahle  to  enter  il. 
As  a  word  of  the  (Arabic  language,  al-akhid  the  held )  means  a  prisoner,  and 
nl-uhkda,  signifies  any  charm,  such  as  magic.  It  would  appear  from  tins  that  the 
youth  was  enchanted. 

1>  The  eipedition  into  ibe  province  of  Yemlma  by  Khalid  Ibn  al-Waltd  bid  for  object  the  deduction  of 
the  false  prophet  Musailama  and  hit  partisan*.  A  very  full  account  of  it  is  given  by  at-Tabari.  See  Kose- 
li»rten'»  Tabiriitanemii  Annaln,  vol.  I.  pag:  149  ct  teq.  See  alto  Price'i  Retrotprcl,  vol.  I.  p.  41,  etc.  ami 
*bo  l-Feda's  Annah  year  11. 

(2)  The  life  of  al-Mubarrad  will  be  found  in  ibe  third  volume  of  thii  work. 

:i  Aad  and  Tharnad  were  two  Arabic  tribes  of  great  antiquity.  The  Adites  were  of  prodigious  stature .  the 
largest  being  one  hundred  cubits  high,  and  the  least  siity;  so  Jalal  ad-dtn  and  ai-Zamakhsbari  inform  us  in 
their  rotnraentariea  oo  the  Koran,  when  eiplaining  these  words,  addressed  by  the  prophet  Had  to  the  Adite*  I 
'•  <  Jill  to  mind  how  be  hath  appointed  you  successors  unto  Ibe  people  of  Noah,  and  halb  added  unto  your 

•  stature  largely.  •—(Koran,  surat  7.  verse  67. ) 

4  I  have  already  made  the  remark  that  al-Muharrad's  work  teems  unworthy  of  confidence,  and  I  must 
here  eiprcas  my  rcgTft  that  Ibn  khallikan  should  have  been  tempted  to  quote  it  to  often  at  be  does. 

3:  Mahdi  for  so  this  word  must  be  pronounced,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  passive  participle  of  the  first  form 
<•(  the  verb  hada,  to  direct)  signifies  the  guided,  or  the  vell-direrted.  Sale  and  others  are  mistaken  in  pro 
noum-iiig  il  Mohdi  and  translating  it  the  director.— According  to  the  Mosllms,  the  end  of  the  world  will  be 
announced  by  a  number  of  signs,  one  of  which  is  to  be  the  appearance  of  the  Mahdi,  "  concerning  whom 
"  Muhammad  prophesied  that  the  world  should  not  have  an  end  till  one  of  his  own  family  should  govern  the 
••  Arabians,  whose  name  should  be  the  same  with  his  own  name,  and  whose  father's  name  should  also  be  the 

•  same  with  his  father  s  name;  and  who  should  (111  the  earth  with  righteousness."-  (Sale  s  Preliminary 
Ihtcourte  to  the  Koran. 1 

|6.  The  Katam  [bvxus  dioieaot  Forskrl)  is  a  species  of  hinna.  For  its  description  and  use,  see  Dr.  Son- 
tbeimer's  //esi-«itd-.YaAri»nff«iniffe/  vou  Ibn  Raithar,  vol.  II.  page  348. 

"1  Abo  l-Yakzan  Aauiir  Ibn  Haft,  surnamed  Suhaim,  was  a  tradition!*!  of  acknowledged  authority  in  what- 
ever regarded  the  history,  genealogy,  virtues,  and  vice*  of  the  Arabs.  He  composed  a  great  number  or  works, 
mostly  genealogical,  and  the  titles  of  which  arc  given  in  the  FihrtH  (MS.  874,  fol.  31).  According  to  the 
author  of  that  work,  he  died  A.  II.  170  (A.  I).  786-71 
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MUHAMMAD  AL-BAKIR. 

Abu  Jaafar  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Zain  al-Aabidin  Ali  vol.  II.  p.  209),  the 
son  of  al-Husain,  the  son  of  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib,  and  surnamed  al-Bakir,  was  one 
of  the  twelve  Imams,  according  to  the  belief  of  those  who  admit  the  imamatc  (1  ), 
and  tbe  father  of  Jaafar  as-Sadik  (vol.  I.  p.  300;.  Al-Bakir  held  a  high  rank 
not  only  by  birth  but  by  learning.  He  received  the  appellation  of  al-Bilkir  ( the, 
ample)  l>ecause  he  collected  an  ample  fund  (tabakkar)  of  knowledge  (2).  It  is 
of  him  that  the  poet  says  : 

O  thou,  copious  collector  (AdAiVj  of  knowledge  for  [the  instruction  of)  the  pious!  and 
best  of  those  who  ever  said  Utbbaika  (3)  on  the  mountains ! 

He  was  born  at  Medina  on  Tuesday,  the  third  of  the  month  of  Safar,  A.  H.  57 
(Dec.  A.D.  676),  and  he  completed  his  third  year  on  the  day  in  which  his  grand- 
father, al-Husain,  was  murdered.  His  mother,  Omm  AIkI  Allah,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  al-Hasan  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib.  He  died  at  al-Humaima, 
in  the  month  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.H.  1 13  (May-June],  A.D.  731);  others  say,  on 
the  23rd  of  Safar,  A.  H.  1 1  'i,  or  in  117,  or  the  year  following.  His  corpse  was 
carried  to  Medina  and  interred  at  the  Baki  cemetery,  in  the  tomb  wherein  are 
deposited  the  bodies  of  his  father,  and  bis  father's  uncle,  al-Hasan  the  son  of 
Ali ;  it  is  placed  under  the  same  dome  which  covers  the  tomb  of  al-Abbas. — We 
have  already  spoken  of  al-Humaima,  in  the  life  of  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al- 
Abbas  iio/.  //.  p  220.) 

•I'  Thai  is.  "Who  maintain  that  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib  «as  lawful  kbalif  and  imam,  and  thai  ibe  luprrme 
•  authority,  both  in  spirituals  and  temporals,  of  right  belong*  to  hit  descendant*,  notwithstanding  they  may 
-  be  deprived  of  it  by  the  injustice  of  others  or  their  own  fear. "-(Sale  s  Preliminary  Discount.) 

i.2)  Others  say  that  he  w  as  called  al-Bakir  because  he  split  open  tbakara)  know  ledge,  that  Is.  he  wruliniied 
it.  and  examined  into  the  depths  of  it. 

(S)  Lahhaika  signifies:  Bert  I  am  at  thy  temcf.  It  U  an  eiclaniation  employed  by  the  pilgrims  on  ap- 
proaching the  city  of  Nekka.  In  dOhssons  Tab.  gin.  &t  /  Empire  Othom.  torn.  III.  pages  66  and  87.  will 
be  found  full  information  on  this  subject. 
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MUHAMMAD  AUJAWAD. 

<W8  Abu  Jaafar  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Ali  ar-Rida  [v.  II.  p.  21 2  ,  the  son  of  Musa 
al-Kazim  (1),  the  son  of  Jaafar  as-Sadik  (vol.  1.  p.  300),  the  son  of  Muhammad 
al-Bakir  (gee  the  preceding  article),  and  surnamed  al-Jawad  the  generowt  ,  was 
one  of  the  twelve  Imams.  Having  gone  to  Baghdad  with  his  wife,  Omm  al- 
Fadl,  the  daughter  of  (the  khalif)  al-Mamun,  on  a  visit  to  (the  khalif)  al-Mola- 
sim,  he  died  in  that  eitv.  His  wife  was  then  borne  to  the  palace  of  her 
uncle  al-Motasim  and  placed  in  the  haram  with  the  other  women. — Al-Jawad 
used  to  repeat  the  following  saying  of  Ali  Ihn  Abi  Talib's,  citing,  at  the  same 
time,  the  names  of  his  ancestors  through  whom  it  had  been  successively  trans- 
mitted down  :  "  The  blessed  Prophet  sent  me  to  Yemen,  and  he  counselled  me, 
44  saying  :  *  O  Ali !  he  is  never  disappointed  who  asks  good  (from  God) ;  and  he 
"  4  never  has  a  motive  for  repenting  who  asks  advice.  Make  it  a  point  to  travel 
"  4  by  night,  for  more  ground  can  be  got  over  by  night  than  by  day.  0  Ali  ! 
41  4  rise  betimes  (2)  in  the  name  of  God,  for  God  hath  bestowed  a  blessing  on 
4  4  4  my  people  in  their  early  rising.'  "  He  used  to  say  :  "Whosoever  gaineth 
44  unto  himself  a  brother  in  God,  hath  gained  for  himself  a  mansion  in  Paradise." 
Jaafar  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  Mazyad  relates  as  follows :  44 1  happened  to  be  in  Bagh- 
44  dad,  when  Muhammad  lbn  Manda  IbnMihrayczd  said  to  me:  4  Would  you  like 
me  to  introduce  you  lo  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Ali  ar-Rida  ?  '  I  replied  :  4  Cer- 
44  tainlv,  1  would.'  He  then  took  me  in  lo  him,  and  we  saluted  and  sat  down.  He 
44  the  imdm)  then  said  :  4  A  saying  of  the  blessed  Prophet  was,  that  Fatima  lived 
4  4  4  chastely;  wherefore  God  pronounced  that  her  oflspring  should  not  be  touched 
4  4  4  by  the  lire  (of  hell  ;.  But  this  applied  specially  to  al-Hasan  and  al-Husain.'  " 
Numerous  anecdotes  are  told  of  him.  He  was  born  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  Ra- 
madan, some  say  the  15th,  A.H.  195  (June,  A.D.  811,  and  he  died  at  Baghdad 
on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  Zu  l-Hijja,  A.  H.  220  (December,  A.  D.  835).  Some 
sav  thai  he  died  in  the  year  219.  He  was  interred  near  his  grandfather,  Musa, 
the  son  of  Jaafar,  in  the  Cemetery  of  the  Koraish,  and  the  funeral  service  was 
said  over  him  by  al-Walhik,  the  son  of  the  khalif  )  al-Motasim. 

I   His  life  will  be  found  in  Uiii  work. 
2)  In  the  printwi  imi.  for  i*l  rra<\ 
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MUHAMMAD  AL-HUJ.IA. 

Abu  1-Kasim  Muhammad,  the  son  of  al-Hasan  al-Askari  (v.  I.  p.  .'390),  the  son  of 
Ali  al-Hadi  (v.  //.  p.  21 4),  the  son  of  Muhammad  al-Jawad  'see  the  preceding 
article  ,  was  one  of  the  twelve  Imams,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Imamites. 
He  was  surnamed  al-Hujja  (the  proof  of  the  truth),  and  it  is  he  whom  the  Shiites 
pretend  to  be  the  Muntazar  (the  expected  ),  the  KAim  (the  chief  of  the  age\  and  the 
Mahdi  (the  directed).  According  to  them,  he  is  the  Sdhib  as'Sirddb  (the  dtreller 
in  the  cistern'),  and  the  opinions  they  hold  with  regard  to  him  are  very  numerous. 
They  expect  his  return  (into  the  world)  from  a  cistern  at  Sarra  man  raa,  when 
time  is  near  its  end.  He  was  born  on  Friday,  the  15th  of  Shaahan,  A.  H.  255 
(July,  A.  D.  869).  When  his  father  died,  lie  was  five  years  of  age.  His 
mother's  name  was  al-Khamt,  but  some  call  her  Narjis  (narcissus;.  The  Shiites 
say  that  he  entered  into  the  cistern  at  his  father's  house  whilst  his  mother  was 
looking  on,  and  that  he  never  again  came  out.  This  occurred  in  the  year  265 
(A.  D.  878-9),  and  he  was  at  that  time  nine  years  of  age.  Ibn  al-Azrak  says,  in 
his  History  of  Maiyalarikin  :  "  The  birth  of  the  Hujja  took  place  on  the  9th  of 
"  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  258;  others  say,  and  with  greater  truth,  on  the  8th  of 
"  Shaaban,  256  (July,  A.  JJ.  870).  When  he  went  into  the  cistern,  his  age 
"  was  four  years ;  some  say  five ;  and  others  again  state  that  he  entered  it  in  A.H. 
"  275  (A.  D.  888-9),  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years."  God  best  knows  which  of 
these  statements  is  true. 


IBN  SHIHAB  AZ-ZUHR1. 

Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Muslim  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Shi- 
hab  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Harith  Ibn  Zuhra,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  KoraLsh, 
and  surnamed  az-Zuhri,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Tdbts,  jurisconsults,  and 
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Traditionists  of  Medina.  He  saw  ten  of  Muhammad's  Companions,  and  a  num- 
lUW  her  of  the  imdms  of  that  age  received  Traditions  from  him  and  transmitted 
them  to  others.  Of  these  we  may  mention  Malik  Ibn  Anas  (vol.  II.  p.  545), 
Sofyan  Ibn  Ovaina  'vol.  I.  p.  578;,  and  Sofvan  ath-Thauri  (vol.  I.  p.  576). — 
It  is  related  that  Amr  Ibn  Dinar  'vol.  I.  p.  580,  n.  (4) )  said  :  "Let  az-Zuhri  know 
"  what  he  may,  I  have  met  Ibn  Omar  (v.  I.  p.  567,  n.  (\) ),  who  never  went  to 
"  meet  him ;  and  I  have  met  also  Ibn  Abbas  ft?.  /.  p.  89,  n.  (3) ),  who  never  went 
"  in  meet  him."  Az-Zuhri  then  came  to  Mekka,  and  Amr  said  :  "  Carry  me 
"  to  him  ;"  for  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  They  carried  him  to  az-Zuhri, 
and  he  did  nol  return  to  his  disciples  till  the  next  morning.  They  then  asked 
him  how  he  found  az-Zuhri,  and  he  replied  :  "  By  Allah!  I  never  in  my  life 
"  saw  the  like  of  that  Koraishile." — Mak'hul  (1)  having  been  asked  who  was 
the  most  learned  man  he  ever  saw,  answered  :  "  Ibn  Shihab."  He  was  then 
asked  who  came  next  to  him,  and  he  answered:  "Ibn  Shihab."  Being  again 
asked  who  came  next,  he  replied  :  "  Ibn  Shihab."— Az-Zuhri  had  learned  by 
heart  all  the  legal  information  possessed  by  the  seven  jurisconsults  (v.  I.  p.  263), 
and  the  khalif)  Omar  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  wrote  these  words  to  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  :  "  Take  the  opinion  of  Ibn  Shihab  (on  points  of  lair);  for  you  will 
"  find  no  one  better  acquainted  than  he  is  with  ihe  Sunna  (or  usages)  of  times 
"  past." — Az-Zuhri  was  one  day  at  an  assembly  (majlis)  held  by  Ilisham  Ibn 
AIkI  el-Malik,  and  Abou  'z-Zinad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Zikwan  (vol.  I.  p.  580,  w.  (6) ) 
happened  to  be  present.  Ilisham  then  asked  az-Zuhri  in  what  month  the 
'regular)  donations  (from  the  treasury  were  issued  to  the  people  of  Medina.' 
and  I  he  other  replied  that  he  did  not  know.  He  then  addressed  the  same  ques- 
tion lo  Abu  z-Zinad,  who  answered  :  "In  Muharram."  On  this,  Ilisham  said 
lo  u/.-Zuhri  .  "  O  Abu  Bakr !  there  is  a  piece  of  information  which  you  have  ac- 
"  quired  lo-dav."  To  this  az-Zuhri  replied :  "The  Commander  of  the  faithful's 
"assembly  is  the  fittest  place  for  acquiring  information." — When  az-Zuhri 
kept  at  home,  he  remained  sealed  with  his  books  around  him,  and  so  deeply 
was  he  absorbed  by  their  study  that  he  forgot  all  worldly  concerns ;  this  induced 
his  wife  to  say  to  him  one  day  :  "  By  Allah  !  these  l>ooks  annoy  me  more  than 
"  three  other  wives  would  do  (if  yon  had  them)."—  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Shihab,  his 
great-grandfather,  fought  on  the  side  of  the  infidels  at  the  battle  of  Badr,  and 
he  was  one  of  those  who,  on  the  day  in  which  the  tattle  of  Ohod  was  fought, 
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bound  themselves  by  oath  to  kill  God's  Apostle  if  they  saw  dim,  or  die  in  the 
attempt.  It  is  related  that  a  person  said  to  az-Zuhri  :  "Was  thy  aneestor  pre- 
"  sent  at  the  battle  of  Badr?"  and  that  he  replied  .  "  Yes;  but  on  the  other 
"  side;"  meaning  that  he  had  been  in  the  ranks  of  the  infidels.  Muslim,  az-Zuh- 
n  s  father,  was  a  partisan  of  Mosah  lbn  az-Zubair. —  Az-Zuhri  remained  con- 
stantly with  Ahd  al-Malik  (2;  till  tliat  khalif's  death,  and  he  (hen  continued  with 
Hisham  lbn  Abd  al-Malik.  {The  khalif)  Yazid  Ihn  Ahd  al-Malik  chose  him  for 
kddi.  He  died  on  the  eve  of  Tuesday,  the  17th  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  124  Julv, 
A.  I).  742),  (others  say,  A.M.  123,  or  105;,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  some  say, 
seventy-three  years.  It  is  stated,  I  know  not  with  what  degree  of  truth,  that  he- 
was  born  A.  H.  51  (A.  I).  671).  He  was  interred  at  Addma,  or  Adama,  a  farm 
which  belonged  to  him.  This  place  is  situated  on  the  other  side  of  Shaghh  and 
Bada,  which  are  valleys  (some  say  villages,  between  al-Hijaz  and  Syria,  on  the 
line  of  separation  between  these  two  provinces.  It  is  mentioned,  in  the  Kildh 
nt-Tamhtd  (3),  that  he  died  at  his  house  in  Naaf,  a  village  near  those  we  have 
just  named,  and  the  same  at  which  Omm  Hazra,  the  wife  of  al-Jarir  (r./.  p.  20  V, 
expired.  That  poet  alludes  to  the  circumstance  in  the  following  line  from  one 
of  his  poems  : 

>Vas  a  valley  at  Naaf,  covered  with  mouldering  stones,  a  fit  companion  for  iht,\  who 
wast  the  dearest  object  I  possessed? 

The  tomb  of  az-Zuhri  was  placed  at  the  road-side,  so  that  every  person  who 
passed  by  might  pray  for  him.—  Zuhri  means  belonyimj  to  Zultrn  lbn  Kilah  Ihn 
Murra,  a  great  branch  of  the.  Koraish  tril>e,  the  same  branch  which  produced 
Aamina,  the  mother  of  the  Prophet,  and  a  great  number  of  the  Companions. — 
Speaking  of  Shaghh  and  Bada,  Kuthaiyir  (vol.  II.  p.  520},  the  lover  of  A/./.a,  said  ; 

It  was  thou  who  madest  me  love  the  region  between  Shafjhb  and  Bada.  although  03* 
another  country  was  my  native  land.    When  my  eyes  drop  tears,  I  pretend  that  it  is 
the  dust  which  makes  them  water;  but  that  dust  is  Azza,  if  the  doctor  knew  it '.  She 
dwelt  for  a  season  at  the  one.  then  at  the  other,  and.  from  her,  both  these  vallevs  have 
derived  their  perfume. 

This  passage  seems  to  prove  that  they  are  valleys,  not  villages. 
Tht  lift  of  Mak'hfil  U  riven  by  lbn  Khalliktn. 
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2  We  rnun  perhap.  read:  With  Valid  Ibn  Abd  al-Milik.  The  primed  tcit  agree*,  ho*ever.  »ilh  the 
manunrripU  in  triTinp  the  reading  translated  bere. 

:t   Hajji  Khalifa  indicate*  n  number  of  works,  bearing  thi»  title;  iff  Fluegel's  edition,  torn.  II.  p.  422.  *23. 


MUHAMMAD  IBN  ABI  L-LAILA. 

Muhammad  lbn  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Abi  Laila  Vasar  (alias  Dawud ;  lbn  Bilal 
Iltn  Ohaiha  Ibn  al-Jullah  al-Atisari  was  a  native  of  Kufa.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  his  father  /bo/.  II.  p.  84).  Muhammad  was  one  of  those  imams  who 
derided  certain  points  of  law  by  their  own  private  judgment  (1),  and  he  exer- 
cised the  functions  of  kildi  at  Kufa  for  thirty-three  years;  first,  in  the  name 
of  the  Omaiyides,  and  afterwards,  in  that  of  the  Abbasides.  He  was  also  a 
jurisconsult  and  a  mufli.  Speaking  of  his  father,  he  said  :  44  I  know  nothing  of 
"  my  fatber,  except  that  he  had  two  wives,  and  two  green  jars  in  each  of  which 
44  he  made  luibid,  on  alternate  days  (2)."  He  studied  the  law  under  as-Shabi 
//.  p.  V,  and  gave  lessons  to  Sofyan  ath-Thauri  (v.  I.  p.  576).  Ath-Thauri 
said  :  "Our  jurisconsults  are  Ibn  Abi  I<aila  and  Ibn  Shuburma  (vol.  I.  p.  539)." 
Muhammad  lbn  Abi  Laila  relates  as  follows :  "1  went  in  to  Ata  (vol.  II.  p.  203) 
44  and  he  began  to  consult  me,  on  which  one  of  the  persons  present  disapproved 
4'  <>f  what  he  did  and  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject,  but  he  replied .  4  He  is  more 
44  '  learned  than  I.'  "  A  slight  degree  of  coolness  subsisted  between  him  and 
Abu  Manila.  It  is  related  that,  as  he  was  one  day  returning  from  the  mosque 
at  Kufa,  wherein  he  had  been  sitting  in  judgment,  he  heard  a  woman  say  to 
a  man  :  44  Thou  son  of  a  prostitute  and  a  fornicator  (\'a  Ibn  az-Zdniyain) '.  " 
on  which  he  caused  her  to  be  arrested,  and,  having  returned  to  his  tri- 
bunal, he  ordered  her  to  be  flagellated  twice,  inflicting  on  her  each  time  the 
numher  or  strokes  prescribed  by  law,  and  this  punishment  she  underwent 
standing.  When  Abu  Hauifa  was  informed  of  his  proceeding,  he  said:  44  In 
41  this  single  affair,  the  kddi  has  committed  six  faults:  first,  in  returning  to  his 
44  mosque  afler  the  sitting  was  ended,  which  it  was  not  requisite  for  him  to 
44  do;  secondly,  by  inflicting  the  punishment  of  flagellation  in  the  mosque,  a 
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44  ihing  expressly  forbidden  by  tbe  blessed  Prophet;  thirdly,  by  flagellating 
44  her,  and  she  standing,  whereas  women  should  be  flagellated  in  a  sitting 
"  posture  and  their  clotbes  on;  fourthly,  by  inflicting  the  flagellation  twice, 
44  whereas  the  calumniator  incurs  only  one  flagellation,  even  if  he  address  the 
44  insulting  word  to  a  number  of  persons;  fifthly,  were  the  double  flagellation 
44  incurred,  he  should  have  waited,  before  inflicting  the  second,  till  the 
44  pain  caused  by  the  first  had  ceased;  sixthly,  he  sentenced  her  to  be  flagel- 
44  lated,  although  no  prosecutor  had  made  a  complaint  against  her."  When 
this  came  to  the  ears  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Laila,  he  sent  this  message  to  the 
governor  of  Kiifa  :  44  There  is  here  a  youth,  called  Abu  Hanifa,  who  attacks  my 
44  judgments,  and  gives  opinions  in  opposition  to  them,  and  insults  me  by  say- 
44  ing  that  I  have  erred.  I  wish  you  would  prevent  him  from  so  doing."  On 
this,  the  governor  sent  to  Abu  Hanifa,  ordering  him  not  to  give  opinions  on 
points  of  law.  They  then  relate  that  Abu  Hanifa  was  one  day  in  his  house, 
with  his  wife  beside  him,  and  his  daughter,  and  his  son  Hammad,  when  his 
daughter  said  to  him  :  44  Papa  !  I  am  keeping  a  fast  (of  abstinence  ,  and  some 
44  blood  has  come  out  from  between  my  teeth,  but  I  spat  it  out  till  my  saliva 
44  came  clear,  without  any  trace  of  blood.  Should  I  break  the  fast  if  I  swal- 
44  lowed  my  saliva  now?"  To  this  her  father  replied  :  44  Ask  thy  brother  Ham- 
44  mad,  for  the  governor  has  forbidden  me  to  give  opinions  on  points  of  law. " 
This  anecdote  is  cited  as  an  example  of  Abu  Hanifa' s  signal  merits  and  of  his 
respectful  obedience  to  the  constituted  authority  ;  so  much  so,  that  he  obeyed 
even  in  private,  and  abstained  from  giving  an  answer  to  his  daughter ;  this 
is  the  utmost  extent  to  which  obedience  could  be  carried. —  Muhammad  Ibn 
Abi  Laila  was  born  A.H.  74  (A.D.  693-4),  and  he  died  at  Kufa,  A.  H.  148  (A.D. 
765-6 \  He  held  the  post  of  kddi  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  and  the  place 
was  then  conferred  on  his  nephew  by  (the  khalif)  Abu  Jaafar  al-Mansur. 

I)  At'hM  (tt-hni.   See  vol.  I.  034. 

t  Thi«  U  tiled  as  t  proof  that  he  new  acquired  any  legal  information  from  bia  father,  A  1x1  a r- Rahman 
Ibn  Abi  Laila.  the  celebrated  TdM,  although  it  would  have  been  natural  to  tuppoae  the  contrary. 
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MUHAMMAD  IBN  SIRIN. 

Aim  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Sirin  was  a  native  of  Basra.  His  father  was  a 
slave  to  Anas  Ibn  Malik  (1),  but  redeemed  himself  by  giving  him  a  written  bond 
for  forty,  some  say  twenty  thousand  dirhems,  the  amount  of  which  he  Cnally 
paid  up.  He  was  one  of  the  captives  taken  at  Maisan  (vol.  1.  p.  372,  n.  (8  ) ; 
others  say,  at  Ain  at  at-Tamr  :"2j.  Sirin  bore  the  surname  of  Abu  Amra;  he 
belonged  to  Jarjaraya  and  was  a  maker  of  copper  pots  ( for  cookifig) ;  having 
gone  to  Ain  at-Tamr,  he  there  followed  his  trade  till  made  prisoner  by  Khalid 
Ibn  al-\Valid,  along  with  fortv  young  men  not  natives  of  the  place,  i  This  cir- 
cumstance they  represented  to  hhdlid,  but  he  refused  to  believe  them,  and,  on 
(  heir  saying  that  they  belonged  to  good  families,  he  distributed  them  as  slaves 
io  persons  (in  his  army)  3).  Safiya,  the  mother  of  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  Sirin,  was  a 
matcla  to  (the  khalif )  Abu  Bakr.  Preparatory  to  her  marriage,)  she  was  per- 
fumed by  three  of  the  Prophet's  wives,  and  they  also  invoked  God's  blessing  on 
her;  eighteen  of  the  Prophet's  Companions  who  had  fought  under  him  at 
Badr  were  present  at  the  marriage  ceremony;  one  of  them,  Obaiyi  Ibn  Kaab, 
offered  up  prayers,  and  the  rest  said  Amen.  Mohammad  Ibn  Sirin  delivered 
Traditions  on  the  authority  of  Abu  Huraira  (vol.  I.  p.  570  ,  Abd  Allah  Ibn 
Omar  (rol.  I.  p.  .r>67,  Abd  Allah  Ibn  az-Zuhair,  Imran  Ibn  Husain  4),  and 
Anas  Ibn  Malik  ;  Traditions  were  learned  from  him  and  delivered  to  others  by 
Katada  Ibn  Diama  (vol.11,  p.  513),  Khalid  al-Hadda  (5),  Aiyub  as-Sakhtiyani  (0), 
and  others  of  the  imdms.  He  was  one  of  the  jurisconsults  by  whose  opinions 
the  people  of  Basra  were  guided,  and  one  of  the  persons  of  that  age  the  most 
noted  for  their  piety,  lb*  went  to  al-Madain  to  see  Abida  as-Salmani  (7),  and 
speaking  of  this  intervivir )  be  said  :  44 1  prayed  with  him,  and,  when  he  had  finished 
'  his  prayer,  he  called  for  breakfast ;  on  which,  bread  and  milk  and  butter  were 
14  brought  in.  He  eat  thereof,  and  we  eat  with  him,  and  we  remained  sitting 
44  till  the  hour  of  the  afternoon  prayer.  Abida  then  rose  up,  and  having  pro- 
"  nounced  the  izdn  and  the  ikdma  8),  he  said  with  us  the  afternoon  prayer; 
"  and  yet  neither  he  nor  any  of  those  who  breakfasted  with  him  had  made  an 
"  ablution  between  the  two  prayers  9)."    Muhammad  Ibn  Sirin  was  a  friend 
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of  al-Hasan  al-Basri  r.  /.  p.  370  ,  but  ihey  at  length  came  to  a  rupture,  and,  on 
al-Hasan's  death,  Ibn  Sirin  absented  himself  from  the  funeral.    As-Shabi  (vol.  II. 
p.  /»;  used  to  say   to  students  of  the  late  :  "Stick  to  that  deaf  man!"  meaning 
thereby  lbn  Sirin ;  because  he  was  dull  of  hearing.    Ibn  Sirin  possessed  great 
skill  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams.    He  was  born  'in  I.  H.  .'53,  A.  D.  R'>3-'i  two 
years  before  the  deatli  of  the  khalif  Othman,  and  he  died  at  Basra  on  Friday, 
the  9th  of  Shawwal,  A.H.  110  (January,  A.  D.  7*29;  ;  one  hundred  days  after 
the  death  of  al-Hasan  al-Basri.  He  was  a  draper  bv  profession,  but,  having  fallen 
into  debt,  he  was  imprisoned.    He  had  thirty  sons  bv  the  same  wife,  and  eleven 
daughters;  none  of  them,  however,  survived  except  Abd  Allah.    He  died  thirty 
thousand  dirhems  in  debt,  but  his  son  Alxl  Allah  paid  off  the  whole,  and,  before 
bis  own  death,  his  property  was  estimated  at  three  hundred  thousand  dirhems. 
Muhammad  Ibn  Sirin  had  served  Anas  Ibn  Malik  in  the  capacity  of  a  secretary 
when  in  Persia  (10  :.   Al-Asmai  (vol.  II.  p.  123  used  to  say  :  "  Al-Hasan  al-Hasri 
"  [nan,  in  furnhhituj  Traditinns.  like  a  generous  prince;  but  when  the  deaf  man 
"  meaning  Ibn  Sirin)  furnishes  Traditions,  retain  diem  carefully;  as  for  Ka- 
"  ada,  he  teas,  as  a  collector  of  Traditions,  like)  one  who  gathers  fire-wood  in 
the  dark,  ( pickittg  up  both  bad  and  good  ."    Ibn  Auf  (11)  relates  as  follows: 
"  When  Anas  Ibn  Malik  was  on  his  death-bed,  he  desired  that  Ibn  Sirin 
"  should  wash  his  corpse  and  say  over  it  the  funeral  prayers.      As  Ibn 
"Sirin  was  then  in  prison,  their  friends  went  to  the  governor  of  the  city, 
"  who  was  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Asad,  and  obtained  permission  for  him 
1  to  go  out.    Ibn  Sirin  then  went  and  washed  the  body,  and  shrouded  it,  and 
"  prayed  over  it  in  the  castle  at  at-Taff  (12;,  where  Anas  made  his  residence, 
"  and  then  returned  directly  to  prison  without  going  to  see  his  familv."  I 
must  observe,  however,  that  Omar  Ibn  Shabba  (to/.  //.  p.  375)  says,  in  bis 
History  of  Basra,  that  the  person  who  washed  the  corpse  of  Anas  Ibn  Malik 
was  Katan  Ibn  Mudrik  al-Kilabi,  the  governor  of  Basra;  and  a  similar  state- 
ment is  made  by  Abu  Yakzan  (tol.  II.  />..")78,  «.  (6}  ). —  Maisdn  is  the  name  or 
a  village  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  territory  of  Basra.    Of  Ain  at-Tavir 
we  have  already  spoken  vol.  I.  p.  202). 

t)  Abfi  H.mi.  Ann*  Ibn  Mtlik  Ibn  .n-ISadr  ( ^'1 )  lbn  »n-N«jj*r  al-AnUri.  nirtumed  the  urvant  of 
Cod',  Apottlt  khtdim  ratdl  Utah,.  *«.  one  of  ihe  m«i  eminent  imoog  Itae  Companion..    When  «  bov,  hi, 
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mother  placed  him  in  the  service  of  Muhammad,  from  whom  the  requested,  al  the  tame  time,  a  prayer  for 
her  sod.  In  compliance  with  her  *Uh,  Muhammad  pronounced  these  words:  "Almighty  God!  give  bim 
"  great  wealth  and  numerous  children,  and  make  him  enter  Paradise."  The  effects  of  this  prayer  were  mani- 
fested later;  the  riches  of  Anas  multiplied,  his  date-trees  bore  fruit  twice  a  year  (it  is  said  ,  and  he  became 
the  father  of  seventy-eight  sons.  At  the  time  of  Ibn  al-A*h»th'«  revolt,  al-Hsjjaj  Ibn  Yusuf  reviled  Anas  in 
the  grossest  terms  for  having  sided  with  that  rebel  as  he  had  already  done  with  Ali  and  Ibn  ai-Zubair. 
Anas  immediately  wrote  to  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Nam  an.  complaining  or  the  indignity  with  which  be,  tbe  Pro- 
phet's, faithful  domestic,  had  been  treated ;  and  this  brought  him  a  letter  of  exeusea  from  that  khalif,  who  ad- 
dressed at  the  same  time  a  severe  reprimand  to  al-Uajjaj.  Anas  was  ten  years  in  Muhammad's  service,  and, 
on  his  master's  death,  he  removed  to  Basra.  A  great  quantity  of  Traditions  were  delivered  by  him,  some  con- 
sisted of  the  saying*  which  he  had  gathered  from  Ihe  lips  of  Muhammad  himself,  and  the  rest  or  those  which 
he  received  from  Abu  Bakr.  Omar.  Othroin,  and  others.  He  died  A.  H.  93  (A.  D.  711-2).—  {Siar  tu-Salaf. 
—  Oiytin  ai-Tatcdrtkk.i 
i2)  See  Kosegarlen  *  TaberiHanenih  Annalei,  vol.11,  p.  83. 

3!  Here  Ibn  Khallikan's  ten  is  obscure,  and  perhaps  corrupted.  Al-Tabari  relate*  the  fact  thus:  "In 
"  templo  quadraginla  juvenes  invenerunt  {ArabtM\  evangelio  sludcnles,  qui  fores  occluserant.  l  ores  effregit 
"  Chalid,  iisque:  quinam  eallsT  Inquit.  III!  vero:  obsides  sumus.  Tunc  forUssimis  mililibus  eo*  dispertivit. 
"  Erant  ei  lis  Abu  SiUd...  Slrln,  pater  Mohammedis  ben  Strip.  etc."-(Ko»egartefj'»  TabtrUtontntis  Annate,. 

vol.  II.  p.  68.) 

(4)  Imran  Ibn  Husain  al-Khuili,  one  of  the  Prophet  s  Companions,  became  kddi  of  Basra,  and  died  there 
in  the  eierrise  or  his  functions,  A.  H.  83  (A.  D.  07J-3  .-{Siar  at-Salaf.) 

i,3  Tbe  kdfiz  Kbalid  at-HaddA  was  a  native  of  Basra  and  an  eminent  Tdbt.  He  delivered  Traditions  on 
ihe  authority  of  Anas,  and  died  A.  H.  142  (A.  1).  789-60;.  He  received  the  surname  or  al-Iladd*.  because  he 
used  to  sit  with  the  shoemakers  (huddd)  of  the  place  where  he  resided. -(Al-Vafl  s  Mirdt.) 

;6)  Abu  Bakr  Aiyflb  Ibn  Abi  Tamtma,  a  native  of  Ghana  and  a  matcla,  received  the  surname  of  as-Sakhti 
yani  because  be  sold  dyed  leather  <*o«Afij/dn>  at  Basra.  He  held  a  high  rank  as  a  rdtl,  and  he  saw 
«ome  <>t  the  most  eminent  of  that  body,  such  as  al-Hasan  al-Basri.  Ibn  Slrln,  Salim.  and  Xtfl.  He  met  al*> 
Anas  Ibn  Malik.  Traditions  were  given  on  his  authority  by  Ibn  Slrln,  Kallda.  al-Aamaih,  the  imams  Mtlik. 
jlli-Thauri,  Ibn  Oyaina,  the  two  Hammtds,  etc.  All  doctor*  agree  in  assigning  him  the  highest  place  for 
learning  in  the  law  and  for  credibility  as  a  Traditionisl.  Shoba  called  him  the  chief  of  tbe  juriaconsulu,  and 
Ibn  Oyaina  declared  that  amongst  eigbty-sii  or  the  Tdbit  whom  he  knew,  he  never  met  tbe  like  or  Aiynb.  He 
died  A.  H.  131  (A.  D.  74eV91  — [Tab.  al-Fokahd.) 

(7>  Abd  Muslim  Ablda  a»-Salmani,  a  native  o(  Kofa  and  a  rati  of  the  first  rank,  embraced  islamism  two 
tears  before  the  Prophet's  death,  but  never  bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him.  He  acquired  his  legal  informa- 
tion from  some  of  the  principal  Companion*.  He  left  Kufa  to  assist  the  kbalif  Ali  in  hi*  wars  against  the  Kha 
rijites.  When  Shuraih  was  unable  to  reaolve  a  knotty  point  or  law.  he  sent  it  to  Ablda.  This  doctor  died  A  H. 
72  (A.  D.  691-21  —  {Tab.  at-Fokahd.) 

i«|  H  the  Musulman,  before  he  begins  his  prayers,  has  not  distinctly  heard  the  call  to  prayer  (or  iidn  pro- 
nounced by  the  mM::in,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  repeat  it  and  the  ikdma  before  commencing  the  regular 
prayer.  The  ikdma  is  a  repetition  or  the  iiin  with  some  additional  words.-Sec  D'Ohsson's  Tab.  gin.  de 
IF.mp.  Otbom.  torn.  II.  p.  110. 

(9/  This  circumstance  is  cited  to  prove  that  Ablda  did  not  consider  the  act  or  eating  a*  productive  or  legal 
impurity. 
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(10)  The  original  Arabic  may  here  bear  another  tigniBcalion.  namely:  !l  wai  in  Pmia  lhai  <ln  purrhair  hi, 
liberty)  be  (rare  his  bond  to  Anai  Ibn  Malik. 

(11)  I  read  here,  Ibn  Aon.  AbA  Aon  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Aon  Ibn  Aruban,  a  mawla  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Dorra. 
waa  a  diilinguUbed  IraditionUl  and  one  of  Ibn  Strtn'f  dUciples.    He  died  A  H.  181  (A.  D.  -68).-  .V..ji)m. 

(12)  S«e»ol.  II.  pageB3*.-The  Katil  at-Taff  Main  at  Taff)  wai  Huuin,  the  ton  of  Ali—  Ibn  Khaldnn. 
MS.  No.2*0S.  f.  59  v.; 


IBN  ABI  DIB. 

Abu  '1-Harith  Muhammad,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Koraisb  and  of  the  family 
of  Aamir,  and  surnamed  Ibn  Abi  Dib,  was  the  son  of  Abd  er-Rahman  Ibn  al- 
Mughaira  Ibn  al-Harith  Ibn  Abi  Dib  Hisham  Ibn  Said  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Kais  630 
Ibn  Abd  Wadd  Ibn  Nasr  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Hisl  Ibn  Aamir  Ibn  Luwaiyi  Ibn  Ghalih 
Ibn  Fihr  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  an-Nadr  Ibn  Kinana  Ibn  Khuzaima  Ibn  Mndrika  II... 
al-Yas  Ibn  Modar  Ibn  Nizar  Ibn  Maadd  Ibn  Adnan.  This  illustrious  juriscon- 
sult was  one  of  the  imam  Malik's  disciples,  and  a  sincere  friendship  united 
them  in  the  closest  attachment.  When  Malik  went  to  Abu  Jaafar  al-.Mansur, 
that  khalif  asked  him  what  masters  (in  the  science  of  jurisprudence)  he  had  left 
behind  him  at  Medina,  and  he  replied  :  "Commander  of  the  faithful !  Ibn  Abi 
"Dib,  Ibn  Abi  Salama(1),  and  Ibn  Abi  Sabra  (2)."  Abd  ar-Rahman,  the 
father  of  Ibn  Abi  Dib,  went  to  see  the  emperor  of  the  Greeks  (Kaimr  ,  but  in 
consequence  of  some  malicious  reports  which  were  made  against  him,  that  sove- 
reign had  him  arrested  and  confined  in  prison  for  life.  Abu  'l-Harith  Ibn  Abi 
Dib  died  at  Kufa,  A.  H.  159  (A.  D.  775-6);  some  say,  158.  He  was  born  in 
the  month  of  Mu ha r ram,  A.H.  81  (Feb. -March,  A.D.  700; ;  some  say,  A.M.  80, 
the  year  of  the  great  torrent  'as-Sail  al-Juhdf)  (3).—  Hisl  ax  an  appellative  name) 
signifies  the  youtuj  of  the  dubb  (4).  If  the  second  syllable  of  the  word  Lmmtiyi  be 
considered  as  a  hamza,  this  name  is  the  diminutive  form  of  Mi  Until);  but,  if  noi, 
it  is  the  diminutive  of  latca  (a  sand-hill).— Fihr  means  a  stone. 

(1)  AbQ  Abd  Allah  Abd  al-Atlx  Ibn  Abi  Salama,  turnamed  al-MAjW.au.  died  at  Baghdad.  A.  H.  ISO  A.  h. 
776-7>.- {Tabakdl  al-Folutha.i 
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■2  Aba  Bakr  AM  Allah  lb..  Muhammad  Ib^Abi  Kabra.  a  member  of  ibe  tribe  of  koraisb.  »ai  emplove.1 
kdJi  by  Abil  Jaafar  at-Manjflr.    He  died  A.  II.  172  (A.  D.  7«M> .  aged  sixty  ;e«r*.~  Tab.  al-Fokaha  ) 
A)  -  The  VMt  90  X.  I).  BW-70:  »a«  thai  of  Um-  great  torrent  at  Mekka  called  al-j«hi[.    It  ««  to  deuo- 
•  minated  becauj*  it  bore  avay  jakaf  \  men.  women,  and  ramel»»ith  their  loadi.-  -  (Otydn  at-Tawankh.) 
I  See  toI.  I.  page  M.  note  8 


MUHAMMAD  IBN  AL-HASAN. 

Aim  AIkI  Allah  Muhammad  lhn  al-Hasan  Dm  Farkad,  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of 
Ahti  Hanifa,  and  a  mairla  to  the  trihe  of  Shaiban,  came  of  a  family  which  resided 
ai  Harasta,  a  village  outside  the  gate  of  Damascus  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
Ghuta  1  .  His  father  left  Syria  and  proceeded  to  Wash  in  Irak,  where  he  set- 
tled. Muhammad,  the  suhject  of  this  article,  was  l>orn  in  that  city,  and  he 
passed  his  early  life  in  Kufa.  He  then  travelled  to  collect  Traditions,  and  met 
a  numher  of  the  most  eminent  inuhiu.  During  some  years,  he  attended  the  sit- 
tings of  Abu  Hanifa,  after  which,  he  studied  jurisprudence  under  Ahti  Yusuf, 
the  disciple  of  Abu  Hanifa.  He  composed  many  valuahle  works,  such  as  the 
Great  and  the  Lesser  Jdmi,  or  collection  of  Traditions,  etc.  In  his  various  pro- 
ductions he  inserted  disquisitions  on  various  obscure  points,  particularly  those 
connected  with  grammar.  He  contributed  actively  to  die  propagation  of  the 
doctrines  taught  by  Abu  Hanifa.  He  expressed  himself  with  great  elegance,  and, 
when  he  discoursed  on  any  subject,  it  seemed  to  the  hearers  as  if  the  Koran 
had  been  sent  down  to  mankind  in  the  language  which  he  spoke.  When  the 
imam  as-Shafi  rol.  II.  p.  509),  went  to  Baghdad,  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasau 
was  there,  and  they  both  met  frequently  and  discussed  points  of  law  in  the 
presence  of  Ha  run  ar-Rashid.  As-Shafi  was  (afterwards)  heard  to  say:  "I 
"  never  saw  a  person  who,  when  questioned  on  a  point  which  required 
"  reflexion,  did  not  betray  some  uneasiness  by  his  countenance;  but  I  must 
li  except  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan."  He  said  again  :  "  The  information  which 
"  1  learned  by  heart  from  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  would  suffice  to  load  a 
"  camel."    The  following  anecdote  was  related  by  ar-Rabi  Ibn  Sulaiman  al- 
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Muradi  (ro/.  /.  p.  519) :  44  As-Shali,  having  asked  from  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan 
44  the  loan  of  some  books  which  he  wished  to  copy,  waited  for  a  considerable 
41  time  without  obtaining  them,  and  he  at  length  wrote  to  him  the  following 
44  lines  : 

"Say  to  him  whose  like  was  never  seen  by  any  eye  you  ever  saw— to  him  whose 
"  aspect  would  make  the  spectator  think  that  he  had  before  his  ey  es  [the  united  merit  of 
44  all  former  doctors:  '  Learning  forbids  the  learned  to  withhold  it  from  the  learned. 
"  Perhaps  he  may  bestow  it  on  one  deserving  !  perhaps  he  may ! 

44  Immediately  on  receiving  this  note,  Muhammad  Ihn  al-Hasan  sent  him 
44  the  books."  1  found  these  verses  also  in  the  collected  poetical  works  of 
Mansur  Ibn  Ismail,  a  jurisconsult  whose  life  I  shall  give.  He  is  there  said 
to  be  the  author  of  them,  and  to  have  written  them  to  Abu  Rakr  Ibn  Kasim  ;  as 
for  the  former  statement,  it  is  made  by  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi  (vol  I.  p.  9  ,  in 
his  Tabakdt  nl-Fokahd.  It  is  related  that  as-Shafi  said  :  44  I  never  met  with  a 
44  fat  man  possessing  acuteness  of  mind,  except  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan." 
Ar-Rashid  conferred  the  kadiship  of  av-Rakka  on  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan, 
but  afterwards  removed  him,  and  this  doctor  then  proceeded  to  Baghdad. 
44  The  following  anecdote  was  related  by  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  :  44  Some 
44  persons  went  to  consult  Abu  Hanifa  about  a  woman  who  had  just  died, 
44  and  in  whose  womb  they  felt  a  child  stirring.  He  told  them  to  extract 
44  the  infant  by  making  an  incision,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  boy.  The  child 
'4  survived  and  grew  up  to  be  a  youth;  and  this  youth,  having  commenced 
44  his  studies,  used  to  attend  my  sittings,  where  he  was  known  hv  the  appel- 
44  lalion  of  the  son  of  Abu  Hanifa."  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  remained  con- 
stantly with  ar-Rashid,  till  that  khalif  made  his  first  journey  to  Rai  ;  he  037 
then  set  out  with  him,  and  died  at  Ranbawaih,  a  village  near  Rai,  in  the  year 
189  (A.  D.  80'i-5\  He  was  born  A.  H.  135  (A.  D.  752-3;;  some  say  131 
or  132.  As-Samani  'to/.  //.  p.  156)  says  that  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  and 
al-Kisai  (vol.  II.  p.  237)  died  at  Rai  on  the  same  day.  It  is  mentioned  that 
ar-Rashid  was  heard  to  say:  44 1  buried  at  Rai  the  sciences  of  jurisprudence 
44  and  grammar."  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  was  cousin  bv  the  mother's  side 
to  al-Farra,  the  celebrated  grammarian  and  philologer. 
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MUHAMMAD  IBN  A  LI  AL-HASHIMI. 

Abii  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Abbas  Ibn  Abd  al- 
Muttalib  al-Hashimi  was  the  father  of  the  two  khalifs  as-Saflah  and  al-Mansilr. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  his  father  Ali  (see  page  216  of  this  volume).  "  This 
44  Muhammad,"  says  Ibn  Kutaiba,  44  was  a  most  handsome  man,  and  lived 
44  honoured  with  the  deepest  respect.  A  space  of  only  fourteen  years  intervened 
44  between  his  birth  and  that  of  his  son  Ali.  The  latter  used  to  die  his  hair 
44  black,  and  the  former,  red  ;  it  therefore  happened  that  persons  who  were  not 
"  well  acquainted  with  them  mistook  one  for  the  other."  Yazid  Ibn  Abi  Muslim, 
the  secretary  of  al-llajjaj  Ibn  Yusuf  (vol.  I.  p.  356  ),  states  that  he  heard  his  mas- 
ter i-elate  the  following  anecdote:  44  We  happened  to  be  with  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn 
44  Marwan,  at  a  country-seat  of  his,  near  Duma  tal-Jandal  (1) ;  he  was  conversing 
"  with  a  physiognomist  and  addressing  questions  to  him,  when  Ali  Ibn  Abd 
44  Allah  Ibn  al-Abbas  came  in,  accompanied  by  his  son  Muhammad.  On  seeing 
44  him  approach,  Abd  al-Malik  ceased  from  conversation;  his  colour  changed, 
44  and  he  began  to  mutter  some  words  between  his  lips.  I  immediately  sprung 
44  up  with  the  intention  of  preventing  Ali  from  advancing,  but  the  khalif  made 
44  me  a  sign  that  I  should  let  him  alone.  He  then  drew  near  and  made  his  saluta- 
44  tion,  on  which  Abd  al-Malik  seated  him  by  his  side;  and  whilst  he  was  pass- 
44  ing  his  hand  (carelessly)  over  his  (All's)  clothes,  he  signed  to  Muhammad 
44  that  he  also  should  l>e  seated.  He  theu  commenced  discoursing  with  Ali,  the 
44  agreeable  tone  of  whose  conversation  was  well  known.  A  repast  being  brought 
44  in,  the  khalif  washed  his  hands,  and  ordered  the  tray  to  be  placed  near  Abu 
44  Muhammad  AH  ,  but  he  said  that  he  was  then  keeping  a  fast,  and,  rising  up 
44  suddenly,  he  retired.  Abd  al-Malik  followed  him  with  his  eyes  till  he  had  nearly 
44  disappeared  from  sight,  and  then,  turning  to  the  physiognomist,  he  asked 
44  him  if  he  knew  who  that  was.'  The  man  replied  that  he  did  not,  but  that 
44  he  knew  one  thing  respecting  him.  The  khalif  desired  to  know  what  that 
44  was,  and  the  physiognomist  said  :  4  If  the  youth  who  is  with  him  be  his  son, 
4  4  4  there  will  come  forth  from  his  loins  a  number  of  Pharaohs,  destined  to 
4  4  4  possess  the  earth  and  slay  whoever  attempts  to  resist  them!'    On  hearing 
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"  these  words,  Abd  al-Malik  turned  pale,  and  said:  4  A  monk  from  Aila  who 
44  4  once  saw  him  with  me,  pretended  that  thirteen  kings  should  come  forth 
"  4  from  his  loins,  and  he  described  to  me  the  appearance  of  each.'  "  The 
authority  (of  the  imamate)  was  transmitted  to  him  in  the  following  manner: 
Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hanaftya,  of  whom  we  have  already  sj>okcn  (vol.  II.  ]>.  574}, 
was  considered  by  the  Shiites  as  having  acquired  the  qualities  of  the  true  irwbn 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  al-Husain.  When  Ibn  al-Hanifiya  died,  his  authority 
passed  to  his  son  Abu  Hashim  (vol.  II.  p.  577}.  The  influence  which  Abu 
Hashim  possessed  was  immense,  and  the  Shiites  acknowledged  him  for  their  chief. 
Being  taken  ill  in  Syria,  and  at  the  point  of  death,  he  left  the  authority  to  Mu- 
hammcd  Ibn  Ali,  as  he  had  himself  no  offspring,  and  he  said  :  44  Thou  art  now 
44  the  possessor  of  this  authority,  and  it  shall  remain  with  thy  children."  He  then 
delivered  him  his  books  or  letters",  and  the  Shiites  immediately  turned  towards 
him.  When  Muhammad  was  on  his  death-bed  in  Syria,  he  left  his  authority  to 
his  son  Ibrahim,  surnamed  thenceforward  the  Imdm.  Ibrahim  was  imprisoned 
in  the  city  of  Harran,  by  Marwan  Ibn  Muhammad,  the  last  of  the  Omaiyides,  and, 
feeling  convinced  that  this  prince  meant  to  put  him  to  death,  he  transmitted  the 
authority  to  his  brother  as-Saffah,  who  was  the  first  of  the  Abbaside  family  who 
obtained  the  khalifate.  Such  are  the  main  points  of  the  whole  proceeding,  but  03H 
to  expose  the  particulars  of  it  would  lead  us  too  far.  Muhammad  (/6m  Ali)  was 
born  A.  H.  60  (A.  D.  679-80);  so,  at  least,  I  have  found  it  mentioned;  but  this 
dale  cannot  be  reconciled  with  that  of  his  father's  birth,  if,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  fourteen  years  only  intervened  between  them:  we  have  observed  'vol.  II. 
p.  220)  that  his  father's  birth  took  place  in  the  lifetime  of  Ali,  or,  in  admitting 
another  statement,  on  the  night  in  which  that  khalif  was  assassinated;  now,  Ali's 
death  occurred  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  40  (  January,  A.  D.  661  ;  how 
then  could  fourteen  years  only  have  elapsed,  when  it  appears,  on  the  contrary, 
that  there  must  have  been  at  least  twenty  years  between  the  two  events? — 
Muhammad  died  A.  H.  1 26  (A.  D.  743-4),  some  sav  122,  the  same  year  in  which 
was  born  al-Mahdi,  the  son  of  Abu  Jaafar  al-Mansur  and  the  father  of  Harun 
ar-Rashid.  Others  refer  the  death  of  Muhammad  to  the  year  125,  and  state 
that  he  breathed  his  last  at  as-Sharat.  At-Taliari  says,  in  his  History:  41  Mu- 
41  hammad  Ibn  Ali  expired  on  the  first  of  Zu  '1-Kaada.  A.  II.  126  (August, 
"  A.  D.  744},  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years."  We  have  spken  of  as-Sharat  in 
vol.  11  75 
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(he  life  of  his  father  Ali  (vol.  U.p.  220).  — In  at-Tabari's  historical  work,  the 
following  passage  is  inserted  under  A.  H.  98  :  "  Abu  llashim  Ahd  Allah,  the  son 
"  of  Muhammad  Ihn  al-Hanafiya,  went  to  see  Sulaiman  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  Ihn 
"  Marwan,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  marked  honour.  He  tlieu  set  out  for 
'•  Palestine,  and  Sulaiman  suborned  a  person  to  await  his  passage  on  the  road, 
'*  and  offer  him  a  draught  of  poisoned  milk.  Abu  liashim  had  no  sooner  swal- 
"  lowed  the  milk  than  he  felt  death  to  be  at  hand,  and  he  immediately  turned  off 
"  from  his  way,  and  proceeded  to  al-Humaima.  He  there  found  Muhammad  Ibn 
"  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Abbas,  and  told  him  that  he  transmitted  his  righto 
"  as  legitimate  khalif  to  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Harithiya,  the  son  of  Muhammad  Ibn 
"  Ali." — This  Ibn  al-Harithiya  is  the  same  person  who  afterwards  bore  ihe  title 
of  as-Saffah. — u  He  then  delivered  to  him  the  letters  written  by  the  missiona- 
"  ries  or  political  agents)  (3)  and  instructed  him  how  to  act  at  al-Humaina."  At- 
Tabari  takes  no  notice  here  of  Ibrahim  the  Imam,  yet  all  other  historians  agree 
in  stating  that  Abu  Hashim's  rights  to  the  khalifate  were  transmitted  lo  Ibrahim, 
who  did  not,  however,  atuin  lo  their  full  exercise. 

l  i  riir  aullior  or  the  MarAtul  notices  a  number  <>r  places  bearing  ihe  mmc  or  /Him  lal-JanOal;  one  uf 
them,  *  castle  in  the  district  or  Medina;  another,  a  village  at  live  parasangs  from  Damascus;  and  Ihe  third,  a 
plaee  in  the  vicinity  or  the  Two  Mountains  or  Tai  [Jabalai  Tai  .  That  which  is  mentioned  in  this  article 
seems  to  be  Ihe  second  indicated  in  the  Maraud. 

,t)  The  cultivated  country  around  Damascus  it  called  the  Ghftta. 

3)  It  has  been  already  observed,  vol.  I.  p.  26.  that  tome  or  the  Motlim  dynasties  had  the  way  prepared  tor 
their  establishment  by  political  agent*  or  missionaries.  Those  dyniutiei  all  claimed  kindred  with  Muhammad, 
and  this  was  the  basis  on  which  they  rounded  their  pretensions  lo  the  khalifate.  In  M  dc  Sary  s  Expo,*  ,lr 
t  Uitloirt  <ie*  Druiet,  a  very  clear  light  Is  thrown  on  the  proceedings  or  the  Ismallian  missionaries. 


AL-BUKI1AR1. 


The  Mjiz  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  l-Hasan  Ismail  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ihn 
al-Mughaira  Ibn  al-Ahnaf  Yezdil>ah    or  Yezdezbah,  according  to  Ibn  Makula  , 
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a  mawla  lo  the  tribe  of  Jofi,  and  s untamed  al-Bukhari,  was  the  great  imdm  in  the 
science  of  the  Traditions,  and  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  nl-Jumi  as-Sahih 
(the  authentic  collector)  and  of  the  [well-known)  history  (1).    Animated  with  the 
desire  of  collecting  Traditions,  he  went  to  see  most  of  the  Traditionists  in  all  the 
great  cities,  and  he  wrote  down  in  Khorasan,  in  the  cities  of  Irak,  in  Hijaz,  in 
Syria,  and  in  Egypt  .[the  information  he  thus  acquired  .    On  visiting  Baghdad,  the 
inhabitants  gathered  round  him,  and  acknowledging  his  merit,  declaring  hint 
to  be  the  first  man  of  the  age  for  his  learning  in  the  Traditions,  and  for  his 
talent  in  delivering  them  to  others.    It  is  related  by  Abu  A  1x1  Allah  al-Hn- 
maidi,  in  his  Jadwa  tol-Muhlabis,  and  by  the  Khatib,  in  his  History  of  Baghdad, 
that,  when  al-Bukhari  arrived  at  that  city,  the  Traditionists  assembled,  and, 
having  selected  one  hundred  Traditions,  they  applied  to  the  text  of  each  a  wrong 
istuld  '2),  and  gave  them  by  tens  lo  ten  different  persons,  whom  they  directed 
to  attend  the  conference  held  by  al-Bukhari,  and  submit  to  him  these  Traditions. 
When  the  appointed  day  came,  a  great  number  of  Traditionists  from  Khorasan 
proceeded  with  those  of  Baghdad  to  the  meeting.    The  assembly  having  taken 
their  places,  one  of  the  ten  men  came  forward  and  questioned  al-Bukhari  on 
one  of  these  Traditions.    This  doctor  answered  that  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  it,  and  the  other  proceeded  to  ask  his  opinion  on  the  remaining  nine, 
which  he  submitted  lo  him  successively.    As  Al-Bukhari  continued  to  answer. 
"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it;"  the  jurisconsults  present  at  the  meeting  began 
to  turn  from  one  to  another  and  say:  "The  man  knows  what  he  is  about  ;"  but 
some  of  the  auditors  were  led  to  conclude  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  incapacity 
and  slight  information.   Another  of  the  ten  men  then  came  forward,  and,  having  050 
projKiseil  in  a  similar  manner  his  ten  altered  Traditions,  he  obtained  the  same 
answers  as  his  predecessor.    The  eight  others  then  advanced  successively,  but 
ihe  result  was  alwavs  the  same.    When  al-Bukhari  perceived  that  thev  had  done, 
be  turned  to  the  lirst  man  and  said  :  "  Thv  first  Tradition  should  be  said  so  and 
so;  thy  second  so  and  so;"  repeating  them  till  he  came  to  the  last,  and  prefixing 
to  the  text  of  each  the  isridd  which  belonged  to  it.    He  then  commenced  with 
the  second  mart,  answering  him  in  the  same  way,  and  he  continued  till  he 
ended  by  the  tenth.    The  whole  assembly  then  acknowledged  his  abilities  as  a 
Mfiz,  and  admitted  his  superior  merit.    When  Ibn  Said  3  spoke  of  al-Buk- 
hari, he  called  him  the  hutting  ram  'whom  none  could  withstand  . —  Muhammad 
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Ibn  Yusuf  al-Karabri  (/»;  relates  that  he  heard  al-Bukhari  say  :  "1  never  in- 
44  sorted  a  Tradition  in  my  Saltih  till  after  I  had  made  an  ablution,  and  offered 
44  up  a  prayer  of  two  rakas  ('))."  It  is  also  staled  that  al-Bukhari  said:  "  It 
44  took  me  sixteen  years  to  draw  up  the  Kitdb  as-Sahih.  I  selected  the  matter 
44  which  forms  its  contents  from  a  mass  of  six  hundred  thousand  Traditions,  and 
44  I  have  offered  it  up  to  God  as  a  title  to  his  favour." — Al-Farabri  mentioned 
that  ninety  thousand  persons  had  learned  the  Sahth  from  al-Bukhari,  and,  that 
of  all  who  taught  it  on  the  authority  of  the  author,  he  himself  was  the  sole 
survivor.  Abu  Isa  at-Tirmidi  ;T>)  also  taught  Traditions  on  the  authority  of 
al-Bukhari.  The  birth  of  al-Bukhari  look  place  after  the  public  prayer  of 
Friday,  the  13ih  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  194  (July,  A.  D.  810);  but  Abu  Yala  al- 
Khalili  (vol.  I.  p.  53,  n.  (3;  )  states,  in  his  Kitdb  ar-Inhdd,  that  it  happened  on 
the  1 2th  of  the  above  mentioned  month.  He  died  at  Khartank,  on  the  eve  of 
Saturday,  the  first  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  25(5  (September,  A.  D.  870),  after  the 
evening  prayer,  and  he  was  buried  the  following  day,  on  the  termination  of  the 
afternoon  prayer.  Ibn  Yiinus  mentions,  in  his  History  of  Foreigners  see  page 
03  of  this  rol.  ,  that  al-Bukhari  came  to  Egypt  and  died  there.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a  mistake,  and  the  truth  is  as  we  have  just  stated.  Khalid  Ibn  Ahmad 
Ibn  Khalid  ad-Dohli,  the  governor  of  Khorasan,  banished  al-Bukhari  from 
Bukhara,  and  sent  him  to  Khartank  :  Khalid  then  made  the  pilgrimage,  and,  on 
arriving  at  Baghdad,  he  was  imprisoned  by  al-Muwaffak  Ibn  al-Mutawakkil, 
the  brother  of  the  khalif  al-Motamid,  and  detained  in  confinement  till  he  died. 
Al-Bukhari  was  a  lean-bodied  man  and  of  the  middle  size.  Different  opinions  are 
held  respecting  the  true  name  of  his  ancestor  xumamed  al-Ahnaf );  some  say 
that  he  was  called  Yezdiboh,  but  Ibn  Makiila  says,  in  his  IknUll  vol.  II.  p.  2'»8  , 
that  his  name  was  Yezdezbah.  This  person  was  a  Magian  and  died  in  that  reli- 
gion. The  first  of  his  ancestors  who  embraced  Islamism  was  al-Mnghaira. — 
In  another  work,  I  find  the  former  of  al-Bukhari's  ancestors  called  al-Ahnaf,  it 
is  therefore  possible  that  Yezdibah  was  really  ahnaf,  or  club-footed.— Bukhdri 
means  belongituj  to  Bukhdra,  a  great  city  in  Transoxiana,  at  eight  days'  jour- 
ney from  Samarkand. —  Khartank  is  a  village  in  the  district  of  Samarkand. — 
We  have  already  spoken  of  Jofi  (rol.  I.  p.  106).  Al-Bukhari  bore  the  surname 
of  Jofi  because  his  family  were  man  ias  to  Said  Ibn  Jaafar  al-J6fi,  governor  of 
Khorasan. 
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vl:  See  Fluegeln  Hajji  Khalifa,  torn.  II.  pag.  117,  No.  2174. 
(2)  See  vol.  I.  Introduction,  page  xiii. 

3  Aba  Mubaminad  Yabya  Ibn  Slid,  a  native  of  Baghdad  and  n  maic/a  lo  Abo.  Jaafar  al-.Mansor.  was  une 
or  (he  mo*t  eminent  *<1/S:  of  Irak,    lie  died  A.  H.  318  (A.  D.  930-1).— IMujitm.  Al-Yafl. 
If,  Hit  life  will  be  found  in  this  work, 
(ft)  See  vol.  I.  page  624. 
I'fil  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 


IBN  JARIR  AT-TABARI. 

Abu  Jaafar  Muhammad  Ibn  Jarir  Ibn  Yazid  Ibn  Khalid  at-Tabari  'native  of 
Tabaresldn)  is  the  author  of  the  great  commentary  on  the  Koran  and  of  the  cele- 
brated history.  Some  say  that  his  grandfather  Yazid  was  the  son  of  Kathir«4<> 
Ibn  Ghalib.  At-Tabari  was  an  imdm  {master  of  the  highest  authority  in  many 
various  branches  of  knowledge,  such  as  koranic  interpretation,  Traditions,  ju- 
risprudence, history,  etc.  He  composed  some  fine  works  on  various  subjects, 
and  these  productions  are  a  testimony  of  his  extensive  information  and  great 
abilities.  He  was  one  of  the  tnujtahid  vndms  ^ ),  as  he  (judged  for  himtelf  and 
adopted  the  opinions  of  no  particular  doctor.  Abu  '1-Faraj  al-Moafa  Ibn  Zaka- 
riya  an-Nahrawani,  surnamed  Ibn  Tarara,  was  a  follower  of  his  doctrines.  We 
shall  give  a  notice  on  this  person.  Ibn  Jarir  at-Tabari  is  held  to  merit  the 
highest  confidence  as  a  transmitter  of  traditional  information,  and  his  history  is 
the  most  authentic  and  the  most  exact  of  any.  The  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  as-Shi- 
razi  (vol.  I.  p.  9)  places  him  among  the  mujtahids,  in  his  Tabakdt  al-Fokahd  (clas- 
sified list  of  jurisconsults).  I  found  in  some  compilation  or  other  the  following 
verses  attributed  to  at-Tabari  : 

When  I  am  reduced  to  poverty,  I  let  my  brother  know  it  not ;  and  when  I  am  rich, 
I  enrich  my  friends.  My  honest  pride  prevents  me  from  losing  my  self-respect ;  and 
if  1  do  ask  a  favour,  modesty  is  always  my  companion.  But  did  I  condescend  l<> 
forego  my  self-respect,  I  should  soon  be  on  a  beaten  path  to  riches. 

He  was  born  A.  H.  224  (A.  D.  838-9),  at  Amul  in  Tabarestan,  and  he  died  ;ii 
Baghdad  on  Saturday  evening,  the  25lh  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  Ill  0  February,  A.  D. 
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92.T.  He  was  buried,  the  next  day,  in  the  court  of  his  own  house.  I  saw  in 
I  he  Lesser  Kara  fa  cemetery ,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mukatlam  near  Old  Cairo,  a 
tomb  which  is  often  visited,  and  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  stone  hearing  this 
inscription  :  "  This  is  the  tomb  of  Ibn  Jarir  at-Tabari."  The  puhlic  imagine  it 
to  belong  to  the  author  of  the  history,  but  this  opinion  is  erroneous,  the  fact 
being  that  he  was  buried  at  Baghdad  ;  and  Ibn  Yunus  himself  says,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  foreigners  who  came  to  Egypt  :  2),  that  such  was  reallv  the  case.  Abu 
Bakr  al-Khowarczmi.  a  celebrated  poet  whose  life  we  shall  give,  was  a  sister's 
son  lo  at-Tabari. 

1  S*e  vol.  I.  Introduction,  pmrr  tivi.  Ml. 

2  S*e  vol.  II.  p«nc1M. 


MUHAMMAD  IBN  ABD  AL-1IAKAM. 

Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Abel  Allah  Ibn  AImI  al-Hakam  Ibn  Aavan  Ibn 
Laith  Ibn  Rafi  was  a  native  of  Egypt  and  a  doctor  of  the  Shafite  sect.  He  com- 
menced by  receiving  lessons  from  Ibn  Wahb  vol.  II.  p.  15)  and  Ash' hah  vol.  I. 
p. '223":,  the  disciples  of  the  inulm  Malik,  but,  when  as-Shafi  went  to  Egypt,  he 
Iwcame  his  pupil  and  studied  jurisprudence  under  him.  During  the  persecution 
at  Baghdad  (1),  he  was  taken  before  the  kddi  Ibn  Abi  Duwad  al-lyadi  {vol.  I. 
p.  61 ),  but,  as  he  refused  to  do  what  was  required  of  him,  they  sent  him  back  to 
Egypt,  where  he  finally  became  chief  of  the  Shafite  sect.  He  was  born  A.  II. 
18'2  A.  D.  708-9),  and  be  died  on  Wednesday,  the  first  of  Zu'l-Kaada  (some  say 
the  loth  ,  A.  H.  268  (May,  A.  D.  882.)  His  tomb  is  stated  to  be  near  those  of 
his  father  and  of  his  brother  Abd  ar-Kahman,  and  these  two  arc  situated  close 
lo  as-Shafi*s.  Of  this  we  have  already  spoken  (vol.  II.  p.  1 4  .  Ibn  Kani  'vol.  I. 
p.  374)  mentions  that  he  died  at  Old  Cairo,  A.  II.  269.  Abu  Abd  ar-Rahman 
an-Nasai  cites  him  as  his  authority  for  some  of  the  Traditions  which  he  gives  in 
the  Sunan  (vol.  I.  p.  58).  Al-Muzani  (vol.  I.  p.  200  relates  as  follows  :  44  Me 
"  used  lo  go  to  as-Shafi  that  we  might  hear  his  lessons,  and  we  would  sit  down 
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"at  ihe  door  of  his  house.    Muhammad  Ihn  Abd  Allah  Ihn  Abd  al-Hakam 
"  would  then  come,  and  go  in,  and  make  a  long  stay  ;  he  would  even  sometimes 
"  breakfast  with  him.    On  coming  down,  as-Shafi  would  begin  to  read  to  us. 
44  and,  on  finishing,  he  would  bring  Muhammad's  mule  and  help  him  to  mount. 
"  after  which,  he  would  keep  watching  him  till  he  disappeared,  and  then  say: 
4  4  4  To  obtain  a  son  like  him,  1  should  consent  to  be  in  debt  for  a  thousand  dinars 
"  4  and  unable  to  find  wherewithal  to  pay  them.'  "  -It  is  related  that  Muhammad 
lbn  Abd  al-Hakam  said:  "I  used  to  go  frequently  to  as-Shali,  and  in  consequence 
44  of  this,  a  number  of  persons  belonging  to  our  sect  went  to  my  father" — who, 
as  has  been  said  (vol.  II.  p.  14),  was  a  Malikite  — **  and  said  to  him  :  4  Abu 
•4  '  Muhammad  !  (thy  ion  Muhammad  attaches  himself  exclusively  to  this  man,  041 
44  4  and  frequents  him  constantly.    This  indicates  that  thy  son  has  a  dislike  for 
'4  4  the  sect  to  which  he  belongs.'     My  father  essayed  to  calm  them,  say- 
,44  ing:  4  He  is  young,  and  wishes  to  learn  and  examine  the  different  opinions 
4  4  4  held  on  the  same  subject.'    He  then  took  me  in  private  and  said  :  4  Stick 
44  4  to  that  man,  my  boy!  for  if  you  leave  this  city,  and  happen  to  say,  when 
44  you  discuss  a  question:  Ash'hab  relates  that  Mtllik  said — you  will  be  asked  who 
44  '  was  Ash'hab.'    In  consequence  of  this  advice,  I  attended  with  assiduity  the 
44  lessons  of  as-Shafi,  and  the  words  of  my  father  never  left  my  memory;  till, 
44  having  gone  to  Irak,  the  luhli  consulted  me  on  a  question  in  the  presence  of 
44  the  company  assembled  at  his  house,  and,  in  discussing  it,  I  happened  to 
44  say  :  'Ash'hab  relates  that  Malik  said' — on  which  he  asked  who  was  Ash'hab, 
44  and  turned  towards  the  company  for  an  answer.    One  of  the  persons  present 
44  replied,  as  if  perfectly  ignorant  on  the  subject  :   4 1  know  neither  Ash'hab 
4  4  4  (brown)  nor  Ablak  (gray)  I"    Of  Muhammad  lbn  Abd  al-Hakam,  numerou.-. 
anecdotes  are  related.    Al-Kudai  slates,  in  his  Khilal  (2),  that  this  was  the 
Muhammad  whom  Ahmad  lbn  Tulun  (vol.  I.  p.  153;  took  by  night  to  the  aque- 
duct which  he  had  constructed  at  al-Maafir,  and  the  water  of  which  the  people 
hesitated  to  employ  either  for  drinking  or  for  making  ablutions  (3).  Muham- 
mad then  drank  thereof  and  made  use  of  it  for  his  ablutions,  whereat  lbn 
Tulun  was  so  highly  pleased,  that  he  detained  him  no  longer  and  sent  him  a 
rich  present  (4).    It  is  generally  said  that  the  circumstance  here  spoken  of 
occurred  to  al-Muzani,  but  this  is  not  exact. 
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(!)  Thin  was  Ibe  persecution  in  which  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanhal  displayed  the  fortitude  which  rendered  him  illus- 
lriou.1    See  vol.  I.  page  44.   The  khalif  al-Motasim  endeavoured  to  force  the  doctors  of  that  time  to  bold  that 
ibe  Koran  was  created.    See  Abu  'l-Feda's  Annalt,  year  '2\9. 
2  The  life  of  al-Kudai  will  be  found  tome  page*  farther  on. 

3j  The  people  refined  to  make  use  of  the  water  coming  from  (hi*  aqueduct,  because  tbey  imagined  that 
ihe  money  employed  In  It*  contraction  had  not  been  acquired  by  the  sovereign  in  a  lawful  manner.  See.  vol.  I. 
p.  414  of  this  work,  the  anecdote  told  by  Ibn  Kballikan  of  Abo  Ishak  as-Sbtriii's  repugnance  to  saying  his 
prayers  in  the  ffitdmiya  College. 

'.4)  "The  compiler  of  the  history  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Talon  says:  When  Ahmad  Ibn  Tolun  had  Bnisbed  ibe 
••  erection  of  this  aqueduct,  he  learned  that  some  persons  did  not  consider  it  lawful  to  drink  of  the  water 
"  which  it  supplied.  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abd  al-Hakam"— the  doctor  whose  life  Ibn  Khatliktii 
gives  here— "  relates  as  follows:  I  was  one  night  in  my  house,  when  a  slave  or  Ahmad  Ibn  Talon's  came  to 
"  find  me  and  said :  '  The  emir  wanteth  thee.'  Filled  with  terror  and  apprehension,  I  mounted  my  bone, 
"  and  the  slave  led  me  off  the  public  road.  '  Whither  dost  thou  take  me?'  said  I.  -To  Ibe  desert, '  was  bis 
"  answer,  'and  the  emir  is  there.'  Convinced  that  my  last  hour  was  come,  1  said  to  the  slave:  'God  help 
••  •  me  I  I  am  an  aged  and  feeble  man;  dost  thou  know  what  he  wanteth  with  met'  lie  took  pity  on  ray 
••  stale  and  answered:  '  Avoid  making  any  remark  against  the  aqueduct.'  I  still  went  forward  with  him, 
"  till  suddenly  I  perceived  torch-bearers  in  the  desert,  and  Ahmad  Ibn  Talon  on  horseback  at  the  door  of 
"  ihe  aqueduct,  with  great  wat-lights  burning  before  him.  I  immediately  dismounted  and  saluted  Dim,  but 
"  he  did  not  greet  me  in  return;  1  then  said:  '0  emir!  thy  messenger  hath  grievously  fatigued  me.  and  I 
"  '  suffer  from  thirst.  Allow  me,  I  beg,  to  take  a  drink.*  On  this,  the  pages  offered  me  water,  but  I  said  : 
"  'No:  I  shall  draw  some  for  myself.'  I  then  drew  water  whilst  he  looked  on,  and  I  drank  to  such  a  degree 
"  thai  I  thought  I  should  have  burst.  On  finishing,  I  said:  '0  emir!  may  God  quench  thy  thirst  at  the 
"  '  rivers  of  Paradise!  for  1  have  drunk  to  my  utmost  wish, and  1  know  not  which  to  praise  mosl-tbe  excellence 

'  of  the  water,  joined  to  its  sweetness  and  coolness,  or  its  clearness,  or  the  sweet  smell  of  the  aqueduct.' 
"  lie  looked  at  me  a  moment,  and  said  :  '  I  want  thee  for  something,  but  this  is  not  the  time.  Let  ihis  man 
•  retire.'   I  immediately  retired,  and  the  slave  said  to  me :  '  Thou  hasl  hit  tbe  mark ! '  To  which  I  answered i 

'  May  God  reward  thee!  were  it  not  for  thee,  I  bad  perished.'  The  construction  and  completing  of  this 
"  aqueduct  cost  forty  thousand  dinars."—  (Al-Makrbi's  Shi  tat ;  chapter  towards  the  end  of  the  work,  and 
entitled  o^jj  ^jj,  ^1  ^Ui. 


AT-TIRMIDI  THE  JURISCONSULT. 

Abu  Jaafar  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Nasr  at-Tirmidi,  a  jurisconsult  of 
the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  was  the  ablest  of  them  all  in  that  age,  the  most  devout  and 
the  most  abstemious.  He  resided  at  Baghdad,  and  taught  Traditions  in  that 
city  on  the  authority  of  Yahya  Ibn  Bukair  al-Misri   1  ,  Yiisuf  Ibn  Adi,  Ka- 
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tliir  Ihn  Yahya,  and  other  masters.  Traditions  were  delivered  on  his  own  au- 
thority hy  the  kiUi  Ahmad  Ihn  Kamil  (vol.  I.  p.  87  V,  Ahd  al-Raki  Ihn  Kani 
(vol.  1.  p.  :\7'>  ,  and  others.  His  character  as  a  tradilionist  is  perfectly  esta- 
blished, and  he  bore  a  high  reputation  for  learning,  merit,  and  self-mortification. 
Abu  t-Taiyib  Ahmad  Ihn  Othnian  as-Simsar,  the  father  of  Abu  Hals  Omar  Ihn 
Sbahin  vol.  I.  p.  im  relates  as  follows  :  44  I  was  at  Abu  Jaafar  at-Tirmi- 
14  di's,  when  a  person  consulted  him  al>out  the  saying  of  the  Prophet,  that  God 
44  detcctulelh  to  the  heaven  of  the  world  i.  e.  the  louest  of  the  seren  heavens';;  and 
"  this  person  expressed  his  desire  to  know  how  there  could,  in  that  case,  be 
44  any  thing  more  exalted  (than  the  louest  heaven}?  To  which  at-Tirmidi  replied: 
4  4  4  The  descent  is  intelligible;  the  manner  how  is  unknown;  the  belief  therein 
'•  4  is  obligatory,  and  the  asking  about  it  is  a  blamable  innovation.'  "  His 
mudcraiion  in  respect  to  food  was  extreme,  and  this  resulted  from  indigence, 
devotion,  and  patience  under  poverty.  It  is  related  by  Muhammad  Ihn  Musa 
Ihn  Hammad,  that  at-Tirmidi  told  him  that  he  had  subsisted  seventeen  days 
on  five  pence  —  'three  pence,  according  to  another  version) — 44  I  then  asked 
44  him,"  said  Ihn  Hammad,  44  how  he  had  managed,  and  he  replied:  4  That 
41  4  sum  was  all  I  possessed,  and  I  laid  it  out  on  turnips,  one  of  which  I  ate 
4  4  4  each  day.'  "  Abu  Ishak  az-Zajjaj  vol.  /.  page  28)  states  that  at-Tirmidi 
received  a  monthly  stipend  of  four  dirhems  '2  ,  and  that  he  never  asked  any- 
thing from  any  person.  At-Tirmidi  used  to  relate  the  following  circum- 
stance :  44  I  had  studied  jurisprudence  under  Abu  Hanifa,  when,  being  in 
the  mosque  of  .Medina  the  year  I  made  the  pilgrimage,  I  had  a  dream  in 
44  which  I  saw  the  blessed  Prophet,  and  I  said  :  4  0  Apostle  ol  God!  I  have 
14  4  studied  the  svstem  taught  by  Abu  Hanifa;  shall  I  adopt  it'.''  and  he  answered  : 
4  4  4  ISo!'  I  then  said  :  '  Shall  I  adopt  that  of  Malik  Ihn  Anas?"  and  he  replied  ; 
44  4  Adopt  that  portion  of  it  which  is  in  conformity  with  my  suima  sayings  and 
4  4  4  doings  .'  I  then  asked  him  if  I  should  adopt  the  system  taught  by  as-Shafi, 
44  and  he  replied:  4  It  is  not  his  system;  he  took  my  sunna,  and  nothing  more, 
4  4  4  and  he  refuted  those  who  contradicted  it.'  After  having  this  dream,  I 
44  immediately  proceeded  to  Kgypt  and  copied  out  as-ShaIVs  books."  Ad-l)ara- 
44  kutni  vol.  II.  p.  239  styles  him  a  Traditionist  of  veracity,  trust- worthy  and 
pious.  At-Tirmidi  mentioned  that  he  passed  twenty-nine  years  in  writing  out 
the  Traditions.  He  was  born  in  the  month  of  Zii  'l-Hijja,  A.  II.  200  (July, 
voi.  ii.  76 
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A.  ]>.  81(5  );  some  say  A.  II.  210;  and  he  died  on  the  11th  of  Muharram,  A.  H. 
2'.t">  October,  A.  1).  i)()7  |.  He  never  dved  his  hair  (as  tens  rustonumj  tit  limit 
period  .  Towards  the  dose  of  his  life,  his  intellect  got  deranged  to  an  extreme 
012  degree.— "  M-Tirmidi,  says  as-Samani  ro/.  //.  p.  I  *>f»  "  means  brhmjiitg  to 
"  Timid  an  ancient  .city  on  the  hank  of  the  river  of  ltalkh,  which  is  railed 
"  .laihnn  Hie  Oxhx  .  Various  opinions  are  held  respecting  the  pronunciation 
•  of  this  name;  some  say  Turmid  and  others  Tirmid;  the  inhabitants  themselves 
pronounce  it  Tarnud ,  the  pronunciation  which  was  long  familiar  to  us  was 
"  Tirmid ,  hut  persons  who  pretend  to  exactness, and  possess  information  on  the 
"  subject,  pronounce  it  Turnuttl.  Each  of  these  pronunciations  has  its  partisans, 
"  who  give  reasons  in  support  of  their  opinion."  Such  are  the  words  of  a-- 
Samani,  and  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  thing  decisive  on  the  subject.  Persons  who 
have  been  then-  inform  me  that  it  is  situated,  not  in  the  province  of  Khowarzem, 
but  in  that  of  Transoxiana,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  rirrr)  as  the  latter. 

(1,  Yahya  II,..  Al.d  Allah  ll.n  lluka.r.  a  maa  la  to  the  tribe  of  Makhznm,  «a,  an  eminent  trad.t.omsl  of 
Ejsjpl.  and  taught  M.ilik'»  .Wm.-ifM  from  memory,  lie  died  in  the  moiul.  of  Safar.  A.  II. 231  October.  A  0 
Nt3i  —  //inn  nl-Muhmlirn. 

rt  l  our  dirhems  are  nearly  equivalent  to  half  a  «o»n.  Thi,  stipend  •«»  paid  to  him  out  id  the  put.1..- 
lr.«.»urj  :  every  doctor  nf  Hie  Ia»,  rrptilarly  ordained,  beinp  entitled  to  a  pension  from  tbr  Mate. 


IBN  AL-H ADDAD,  THE  Jl  UlSCOySI  LT. 

Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ihn  Muhammad  Ibn  Jaafar,  siirnametl  Ibn 
al-Haddad,  was  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  a  member 
of  the  tribe  of  Kinana.  He  is  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  AifVj/>  ni-hin) 
in  which  he  treats  of  the  development  of  the  law  according  to  Shalite  principles. 
It  forms  a  small  volume,  but  is  replete  with  information,  and  the  questions  of 
which  it  treats  are  discussed  with  extraordinary  suhlilitv.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  iiiuinu  have  undertaken  to  comment  it  ;  al-Kaffal  al-Marwazi  vol.  II. 
p.  20  composed  a  motleralely-sized  volume  on  the  subject ;  the  hddi  Mm  t-Taiyib 
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al-Tabari  r.  /.  p.  644)  elucidated  its  obscurities  in  one  large  volume,  and  the 
thtnkh  Aim  Ali  as-Sinji  (vol.  I.  p.  419}  drew  up  a  complete  commentary  on  it, 
wherein  he  fully  discusses  every  point.  This  last  is  one  of  the  host  productions 
of  the  kind.  Ihn  al-Haddiid  learned  jurisprudence  from  Aim  Ishak  al-Marwa/.i 
,vol.  I.  p.  7  i.  My  master  Imad  ad-din  Ihn  Batish  (vol.  I.  p.  187  states,  in  the 
work  composed  by  him  on  Abft  Ishak's  Muhaildab,  and  in  his  Tabakdt  al-Fokahd, 
or  classified  list  of  jurisconsults,  that  Ihn  al-Haddad  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished disciples  of  Abu  Ibrahim  al-Muzani  :v.  /.  p.  200  ,  but  this  is  an  oversight 
on  his  part,  for  Ibn  al-Haddad  was  born  the  year  al-Muzani  died.  Nay,  al- 
Kudai  1)  mentions,  in  his  Khilat,  that  his  birth  took  place  on  the  day  of  al- 
Muzani's  death.  How  then  could  he  j>ossibly  have  been  his  disciple?  1  notice 
this  error  here  lest  persons  should  be  led  to  think  al-Kudai  mistaken,  and  Ibn 
Batish  in  the  right.  The  latter  also  attributes  to  Ibn  al-Haddad  the  verses 
rhvming  in  z,  which  1  have  quoted  in  the  life  of  Zalir  al-Haddad,  native  of  Alex- 
andria 2).  Ibn  al-Haddad  was  a  doctor  of  great  exactness  in  the  examination 
of  |>oints  of  law,  and  singularly  skilful  in  obtaining  clear  results  from  the 
depths  of  obscurity  in  which  they -lay  concealed  3  .  He  occupied  the  posts  of 
kddi  ami  professor  at  Old  Cairo;  the  princes  and  the  people  held  him  in  the 
highest  respect,  and  it  was  to  his  opinion  thev  deferred  when  doubts  arose  on  a 
point  of  law,  or  when  any  grave  event  took  place.  People  used  to  say  :  "  It 
"  would  be  the  strangest  circumstance  that  ever  occurred  to  find  an  executioner 
"  angry  {from  having  nothing  to  do),  or  to  meet  with  a  heap  of  dung  free  from 
"  impurities,  or  to  see  an  opinion  of  Ibn  al-Haddad's  refuted  His  birth 

took  place  on  the  2'uh  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  264  May,  A.  D.  878  ,  and  he  died 
A.  H.  3'»5  A.  D.  9."»6-7  ,  or  344  according  to  as-Samani.  He  delivered  Tradi- 
tions on  the  authority  of  Abu  Abd  ar-Rahman  an-Nasai  vol.  I.  p.  ">8)  and  other 
masters.  Al-Kudai  states,  in  his  Khitat,  that  Ibn  al-Haddiid  expired  on  his  return 
from  the  pilgrimage,  A.  H.  344,  at  a  place  railed  Munya  Harb,  near  the  gate  of 
Old  Cairo;  on  the  spot,  it  is  said,  where  Cairo  now  stands.  He  was  versed  in  a 
great  variety  of  sciences,  such  as  those  connected  with  the  Koran,  jurisprudence, 
the  Traditions,  poetry,  the  combats  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  grammar,  philology, 
etc.  During  his  life  he  remained  without  a  rival,  and  was  beloved  by  all  |>ersons, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  emir  Abu  'l-Kasim  Anii|ur  Ibn  al-lkhshid 
attended  his  funeral,  in  company  with  Kafur  vol.  II.  p.  524)  and  followed  by 
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a  crowd  of  the  inhabitants.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years,  four 
months,  and  two  days.  —  UadMd  means  a  worker  in  iron,  or  one  who  xelh  it. 

(1)  His  life  will  be  found  in  thU  Tolume. 

(K  See  vol.  I.  p.  WW.  the  lines  beginning  ihm:  "Had  he  uiketi  refuge  in  an  eiemplary  patience.' 

1.3.  Literally:  He  was  an  eia«  doctor  and  a  diver  for  the  meanings. 

(4>  In  the  original  Arabic,  this  saying  consist*  of  three  short  sentences,  rhyming  together. 


ABU  BAKR  AS-SAIKAFI. 

«4S  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Sairafi, 
was  a  native  of  Baghdad  and  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi.  He  ranked  among 
the  (regular)  jurisconsults  (of  that  city).  Having  studied  the  law  under  Abu  I- 
Abbas  Ibn  Suraij  (vol.  I.  p.  4G),  he  acquired  distinction  by  bis  acutcness  in  the 
discussion  (of  points  of  law  not  hitherto  settled^  by  his  skill  in  the  use  of  analo- 
gical deduction,  and  by  bis  penetration  as  a  dogmatic  theologian.  He  composed 
a  work  of  quite  an  original  cast  on  the  fundamentals  of  jurisprudence  ;  and  Abu 
Bakr  al-Kaflal  (see  next  article  slates,  in  his  work  on  that  subject,  that  Abu  Bakr 
as-Sairaft  was,  next  to  as-Shafi,  the  most  learned  of  men  in  that  branch  of  sci- 
ence. He  was  the  first  person  of  our  sect  the  Shafite'  who  undertook  to  compose 
a  treatise  on  the  drawing  up  of  bonds  f'1;,  and  the  work  which  he  produced  on 
this  subject  is  of  the  highest  excellence.  He  died  on  Thursday,  the  21st  of  the 
latter  Babi,  A.  H.  330  (January,  A.  D.  9V2).  —  The  signification  of  Sairafi  is 
well  known  ;  it  means  one  who  changes  gold  and  tilcer  coin.  I  mention  this  here, 
because  many  persons  mispronounce  his  surname  and  say  Strap. 

[l;  In  Arabic:  llm  m-Skuril.    See  vol.  I  p.  33.  note  ,3!. 
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ABU  BAKR  AL-KAFFAL  AS-SIIASHI. 

Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibu  Ali  Ibn  Ismail  al-Kaftal  (\)  as-Shashi,  a  doctor  of 
the  Shafitc  sect,  was  incontrovertibly  the  ablest  jurisconsult  ( itndm)  of  that  age, 
and  possessed  not  only  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  Traditions,  but  was 
also  versed  in  dogmatic  theology,  and  proved  himself  a  learned  philologcr  and 
a  good  poet.  The  Shafites  did  not  possess  in  Transoxiana  a  man  to  be  com- 
pared to  him.  (In  the  furtherance  of  his  studies)  he  travelled  to  Khorasan,  Irak, 
al-llijaz,  Syria,  and  the  northern  frontier  of  Mesopotamia,  and  his  reputation 
spread  far  and  wide.  He  learned  jurisprudence  from  Ibn  Suraij  (vol.  /•  p.  ■'»(>  , 
and  composed  a  great  number  of  works.  He  was  die  first  who  drew  up  a  trea- 
tise on  the  approved  method  of  dialectics  (jadal)  employed  by  the  jurisconsults 
among  themselves  (2).  He  composed  also  a  treatise  on  the  principles  of  canonic 
jurisprudence,  and  a  commentary  on  the  Risdla  (3).  It  was  he  who  propa- 
gated the  Shalite  doctrines  in  Transoxiana.  He  taught  Traditions  on  the  au- 
thority of  Ibn  Jarir  al-Tahari  'vol.  II.  p.  i>97)  and  other  eminent  doctors  of  that 
age,  and  Traditions  were  delivered  on  his  own  authority  by  the  Hakim  Abu 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Baii  (•'•;,  Aim  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Manda  (.V,  Aim  Abd  ar-Rahimm 
as-Sulami  (6  :,  and  many  others.  He  was  the  father  of  al-Kasim,  the  author  ot 
the  work  cited,  under  the  title  of  at-Takrib  (simplification  of  the  Shafite  doctr'uirs  , 
in  the  Nihdya  and  the  Basil  7  ).  Al-Ghazzali  mentions  him  in  the  second  chap- 
ter of  the  section  on  pledges  and  mortgages,  but  calls  him  Abu  '1-Kasini,  wherein 
he  is  mistaken.  Al-Ijli  (vol.  I.  p.  191)  states,  in  his  Explanation  of  the  Obscuri- 
ties met  with  in  the  Wajiz  and  Wastt,  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  section  on 
purification  with  sand,  that  the  author  of  the  Takrib  was  Abu  Bakr  al-Kallal, 
and  that  some  attribute  the  work  to  his  son  al-Kasim.  He  then  adds  :  "  And  for 
"  this  reason  it  is  that,  in  citing  him,  they  designate  him  by  the  vague  appclla- 
«<  lion  of  the  author  of  the  Takrib."  I  shall  here  add  dial,  in  the  month  of  Shaw- 
wal,  A.  H.  665  (July,  A.  D.  1267),  I  saw  in  the  library  of  the  Mdtliya  college 
(at  Damascus)  a  copy  of  the  TakHb  in  ten  volumes,  but  bound  in  six,  and  tearing 
an  inscription  indicating  the  author  to  be  Abu  'l-Hasan  al-Kasim  Ibn  Alii  Bakr 
al-Kaftal  as-Shashi ;  and  this  copy  was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  shaikh  Kuth  ad- 
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din  Masiid  an-iNaisaptiri,  a  doctor  whoso  life  will  be  found  further  on.  It  bore 
also  a  note  written  by  Kutb  ad-din,  declaring  that  he  had  made  a  u  akf  of  it  8  . 
This  is  a  different  work  from  that  of  as-Sulaim  ar-Razi  {rot.  I.  p.  584  bearing 
the  same  title,  yet  I  have  met  a  great  number  of  jurisconsults  who  supposed  it  to 
be  the  same.  This  induces  me  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance. Copies  of  al-Kaffnl's  Takrtb  are  scarce,  but  those  of  ar-Razi's  are  in 
every  person's  hands,  and  it  is  by  the  work  of  the  latter  that  the  jurisconsults  of 
Khorasan  finish  their  studies.  Some  difference  of  opinion  subsists  respecting  the 
true  date  of  Abu  Bakr  al-Kaffal's  death ;  thus  the  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi 
slates,  in  his  classified  list  of  jurisconsults,  that  he  died  A.H.  330  A.D.  947-8  , 
and  the  Hakim  lbn  al-Baii  says  that  he  breathed  his  last  at  as-Shash,  in  the 
month  of  Zu  'l-Hijja,  A.I).  305  August,  A.D.  970).  He  then  adds  :  44 1  wrote 
44  down  (pieces  of  informal ion)  under  his  dictation,  and  he  also  did  the  same  under 
44  mine."  As-Samaui  i'v.  //.  p.  1 50)  makes  a  similar  observation  in  his  Ansdb,  and 
«44  then  adds  :  14 He  was  born  in  the  year  '291  A.D.  903-4) ."  The  same  author  men- 
tions however,  in  his  Xnil,  or  Supplement,  that  he  died  A.  H.  306,  and  he  repeats 
the  same  statement  in  his  Amdb,  under  the  head  of  as-Shdsht  ,  but  the  former 
date  is  given  by  him  in  the  life  of  al-Kaffal  himself. — Slidslti  means  belonging  to 
as-Shdsh;  this  is  a  cilv  beyond  the  Sihiin  9),  and  has  produced  a  number  of 
learned  men. — This  al-Kaflal  is  a  different  |>orson  from  al-Kaffal  al-Marwazi  -'see 
vol.  II.  p.  20),  a  doctor  who  lived  at  a  later  epoch. 

-  • 

1   At-KaffAl  tignirm  iorktmilh.    See  p.  26  of  this  volume. 

,2i  For  the  elucidation  of  this,  see  the  eUract  from  lbn  Khaldun.  given  by  M.  de  Sary  in  hi*  Antholotjic 
,4 raftr,  pastes  471,  473. 
1,3 1  This  U  the  celebrated  epistle  composed  by  a*-Shlfl  on  his  o\»o  doclnnr. 
it:  His  life  will  be  found  in  tbU  volume. 
(S  Thi'  life  of  lbn  Manda  is  given  by  lbn  KluillikAn. 

f«:  Aha  Abd  ar-Rahmin  Muhammad  lbn  al-Husain  lbn  Mau  as-Sularat  member  of  r*e  Mb*  of  Sulaim; 
was  ii  native  of  Naisapor  and  the  most  eminent  Sufi  doctor  of  that  age.    lie  travelled  to  all  parts  in  search  of 
instruction, and  collected  information  from  ibe  lips  of  numerous  masters.    He  composed  a  commentary  on  the 
Koran,  a  history,  and  nearly  one  hundred  other  works.    Ili«  death  took  plai-e  in  the  month  of  Shnaban,  A.  II 
411  Nov.-Dec.  A.  0.  1021].-(,V»;.J«.  \l-Tafl.I 

(7)  The*  works  are  by  Aba  Hamid  aMihaziAli.    lbn  khallikan  gives  his  life. 

(Hi  See  vol.1,  p.  49. 

(9|  The  SiAiirt  or  Cirr.  the  ancient  Jajartec.  falls  into  the  lake  of  Aral. 
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ARU  L-HASAN  AL-MASARJISI, 

Abu  't-Hasan  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Sabl  Ibn  Muslih  al-Masarjisi,  a  Shalitc 
jurisconsult,  was  one  of  (be  great  masters  of  that  seel  in  Khora-.au,  the  liest 
acquainted  of  them  with  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  its  founder,  with  the 
regular  system  which  they  form,  and  with  the  ramifications  of  those  points  of 
controversy  to  which  its  main  principles  give  rise.  He  studied  jurisprudence  in 
Khorasan,  Irak,  and  Hijaz,  and  was  the  assiduous  disciple  of  Abu  Ishak  al- 
Marwazi  (ro/.  /.  p.  7),  whom  he  accompanied  to  Egypt,  and  with  whom  he 
remained  till  his  death.  He  then  proceeded  to  Raghdad,  where  he  acted  as 
deputy  to  Ibn  Abi  Huraira  (vol.  I.  p.  375)  every  time  that  the  latter  absented 
himself  from  his  class.  In  the  year  3V'»  i  A.  D.  055-<i )  he  returned  to  Khorasan, 
and  gave  lectures  al  Naisapiir,  which  were  attended  by  the  jurisconsults  of  that 
city.  He  taught  jurisprudence  to  the  kddi  Abu  '1-Taiyib  at-Tabari  (ro/.  /. 
jiwjr  G  V'i ),  and  he  himself  received  lessons  from  his  maternal  uncle  al-.Mu- 
wammal  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Isa  al-Masarjisi.  When  in  Egypt,  he  collected  I  leyal  i 
information  from  the  disciples  of  al-.Muzani  (vol.  I  piigr  200)  and  from  Yunus 
Ibn  AIhI  al-Ala  as-Sadafi  (I ':.  The  Hakim  Ibn  al-Raii  i'2)  statesthat,  in  the  month 
of  Rajah,  A.  II.  381  (September-October,  A.  D.  091  ],  regular  assemblies  were 
held  to  hear  him  give  dictations  in  the  bar  as-Suiwn  college  for  tenchiivj  the 
Traditions).  He  died  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  5th  of  the  latter  Djnmada, 
A.  H.  384  (July,  A.  D.  00 'i  ,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years,  and  was  interred 
♦in  the  evening  of  the  following  day.  The  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi  vol.  I. 
pmje  0)  says  in  his  Tabakdt.  that  his  death  occurred  in  A.  II.  383.  —  Mdxnrjist 
means  related  to  Mdsarjis;  this  person  was  grandfather  to  Abu  Ali  al-llasan 
Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Masarjis  an-iNaisapuri,  and  had  lieen  a  Christian,  but  was  con- 
verted to  Islamism  by  Ahd  Allah  Ibn  al-Muharak  (to/.  //.  p.  12).  The  doc- 
tor Abu  l-Hasau  Muhammad  al-Masarjisi  was  son  to  the  daughter  of  ihi>  Abu 
Ali,  and  surnamed  after  him,  like  all  the  other  members  of  the  familv. 

.1 1  Hit  lire  will  be  found  in  this  work, 

1S1  The  life  of  the  Hikim  is  given  by  our  sulhor 
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AL-KHATAjV. 

Aim  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ihn  al-Hasan  Ilm  Ibrahim,  a  native  of  Istirabad, 
or  of  Jurjan  according  to  some,  and  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  was  gene- 
rally known  hy  the  surname  of  al-Khalan.  He  acquired  a  high  distinction  hy  his 
piety,  his  talent  as  a  jurisconsult,  and  the  excellent  traditional  information  which 
he  possessed  on  points  connected  with  Shafite  law  (I ).  In  the  science  of  contro- 
versial reasoning,  and  in  those  connected  with  the  Koran  and  its  raiding*, he  held 
the  first  rank,  and  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  amongst  the  learned  whose  skill 
lay  in  speculative  investigations  and  dialectics.  When  in  his  native  town,  he 
received  lessons  from  Abu  Noaim  Abd  al-Malik  lbn  Muhammad  Ibn  Adi,  and 
other  masters  of  the  same  epoch  ;  in  the  year  337  (A.  D.  948-9)  he  visited  Nai- 
sapur.and  remained  there  two  years,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  Ispahan,  where 
he  studied  Abu  Dawud's  (rot.  1.  />.  589)  Mumitd  authenticated  collection  of  Tra- 
dition*) under  the  tuition  of  Abd  Allah  lbn  Jaafar  ('2j.  He  then  passed  into  Irak, 
and,  when  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age,  he  began  to  write,  and  produced 
numerous  works.  He  was  an  indefatigable  traveller,  and  received  information 
from  the  lips  of  many  doctors.  A  commentary  was  composed  by  him  on  the 
Talkhh,  a  work  of  Abu  M-Abbas  Ibn  al-Kass  vol.  I.  V.  48).  He  died  on  the 
Festival  of  the  Sacrifice  (the  tOthofZtl  /-//.»),  A.H.  386  (Dec  A.  D.  996,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five  years. — He  was  called  al-Khatan  the  iton-in-law  because 
04K  he  was  thus  allied  to  Abu  Bakr  al-Ismaili   vol.  I.  }).  8  :. 


(li  Such  I  lake  lo  be  the  morning  of  the  words  ^.aj^l  J.  ajs.j  Jj,  iin  expression  which  frequently 
in  curs,  and  which.  In  a  former  part  of  this  work,  I  rendered  erroneously  by  :  he  had  torn*  exeellml  vitvet  on 
ihf.  tubjret  of  tht  Shafite  dorlrint.    The  are  undoubtedly  the  particular  channels  through  which  cer- 

tain decision*  on  points  of  law  passed  down  to  posterity  by  oral  transmission.  When  a  doctor  was  the  sole 
po<M-«»or  of  some  traditional  information  of  this  kind,  and  if  the  persons  through  whom  it  descended  (o  him 
were  men  of  acknowledged  credibility,  the  eipression  just  mentioned  was  applied  lo  him.  If  the  points  of 
information  which  he  possessed  were  transmitted  down  through  an  unusual  channel,  the  eipression  em- 
ployed was  ;  y__j  .xjl  Lj  ,i  o^j  tij.  Sec  also  p.  016  of  this  volume,  in  the  life  of  al-Karisi. 
2l  Read  »jjt  J_c    y,  in  the  printed  leu. 
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ABU  SAHL  AS-SOLLK1 

Abu  Sahl  Muhammad  lbn  Sulaiman  Ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Sulaiman  Ibn  Haruu 
Ihn  Miisa  Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Ibrahim  lbn  Bishr  al-Hanafi  al-Ijli  (a  member  of  the  tribe  of 
Ilanifa,  a  branch  of  that  of  ///),  and  generally  known  by  the  name  of  as-Soluki, 
was  horn  at  Ispahan,  the  native  place  of  his  family,  and  dwelt  at  Naisapur.  He 
was  a  doctor  of  the  Shafite  sect,  an  interpreter  of  the  Koran,  a  scholastic  theolo- 
gian, an  adept  in  the  belles-lettres,  a  grammarian,  a  poet,  a  prosodian,  and  a 
kdtib.  The  Hakim  Abu  Abd  Allah  Ihn  al-Baii  mentions  him  in  his  historical 
work,  and  savs  :  "He  was  the  chief  doctor  of  the  age,  and  the  ablest  of  con- 

temporary  jurisconsults;  he  had  studied  the  law  under  Abu  Ishak  al-Marwazi, 
"  and  fathomed  all  the  depths  of  science.  He  then  proceeded  to  Irak,  and  went 
4 '  to  Basra,  where  he  continued  to  give  lessons  for  some  years,  when  his  presence 
"  was  required  at  Ispahan,  where  he  also  remained  during  some  years  (1  .*' 
On  learning  the  death  of  his  uncle  Abu  't-Taiyih  (2),  he  departed  secretly  for 
Naisapur,  in  the  year  337  A.D.  9-'»9),  and,  for  three  days,  he  sat  there  in  public  to 
receive  condolences,  during  which  the  shaikh  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  Ishak  (3)  remained 
seated  at  his  side,  as  did  also  all  the  chiefs  of  the  civil  administration,  the  kddis, 
and  the  muflis  of  the  two  sects  '4).  When  the  ceremony  of  mourning  was  ter- 
minated, regular  assemblies  were  held  to  hear  him  discuss  points  of  law,  and 
there  did  not  remain  an  adversary  or  an  approver  of  his  opinions,  but  acknow- 
ledged his  merit  and  superiority.  The  shaikhs  visited  him  repeatedly,  to  request 
him  that  he  would  bring  to  their  city  those  whom  he  had  left  behind  him  (his 
wife  and  family  at  Ispahan,  and  he  at  length  acceded  to  their  wishes.  He  then 
undertook  the  duties  of  professor  aud  mufli  at  Naisapur,  and  the  jurisconsults  of 
the  place  received  lessons  from  him.  The  Sdhib  Ibn  Abbad  [vol.  I.  p.  212)  used 
to  say  :  "  We  never  saw  the  like  of  Abu  Sahl  as-Soluki,  and  he  himself  never 
"  saw  his  like."  Abu  '1-Walid  (5  i  being  asked  concerning  the  respective  merits 
of  Abu  Bakr  al-Kaffal  (vol.  II.  p.  26),  and  as-Soluki,  he  replied:  "Who  could 
"  possibly  equal  as-Soluki?"  This  doctor  was  born  A.  H.  2!)6  (A.D.  908-9);  he 
began  to  learn  the  Traditions,  A.  H.  305 ;  he  went  to  attend  Abu  Ali  ath-Tha- 
kali's(6:  lectures  on  law  in  313,  and  he  died  towards  the  end  of  the  year  3b  9 
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A.  D.  980  ,  al  Naisapur.  His  body  was  borne  on  a  bier  to  the  hippodrome  of 
al-Husain,  and  the  sultan  authorised  Abu  't-Taiyib  {vol.  I.  p.  G06),  the  son  of 
the  deceased,  to  celebrate  the  funeral  service.  He  was  interred  in  the  mosque 
where  he  used  to  teach.  — The  word  Sohifct  has  been  already  explained  ;  rof.  /. 
/>.  G07  . 

(1)  Being  unable  lo  distinguish  where  the  extract  from  Ibn  al-Bili's  work  finishes,  I  indicate  it  as  eridiiiic 
her*  ;  but  what  follow,  to  the  due  or  as-Solakis  death  may  perhaps  belong  to  it.  I  am  however  inclined  u, 
suppose  it  shorter  than  I  ha«e  indicated,  and  that  ihe  latt  word*  of  it  are:  The  ablat  of  rvntemporary 
juriirontulti. 

;J)  Abo  VTaiyib  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Sulaiman  al-Hanafi  a*-Soloki.  an  eminent  doctor  of  the  wet 
oraa-ShWI.  a  tradition Ut  and  philologer.  died  in  the  month  of  Rajab.  A.  II  337  (Jan.-Feb.  949)  -  Tab. 
Shdfiyln.) 

13)  Abo  llakr  Ahmad  Ibn  tshak  Ibn  Aiyob.  a  nalire  of  >aisapflr.  and  surnamed  ad-Dubai  )  *«* 

one  of  the  im&mt  of  the  Shafile  accl,  and  a  mufti  of  the  highest  reputation.  He  wrote  a  number  of  largr 
works,  such  as  the  .Waoidf  [the  developed,  probably  a  treatise  on  Sliafile  jurisprudence),  a  treatise  on  noun* 
and  adjective*,  another  on  failh  and  free-will,  a  fourth  on  the  merits  of  the  four  first  khalifs.  etc.  Born  A.M. 
248  (A.  T>.  8TM-21;  died  in  the  month  or  Shaaban,  A.  H.  342  (Dec-Ian.  A  D.  983-4).-  TabakAt  at-Shafiyln 

i,4)  The  two  sect*  were  probably  Ihe  Hanlfite  and  the  Shalile. 

5l  Abo  'l-Walld  Hassan  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad,  a  member  of  the  Omaivide  family  and  a  native  of 
Naisnpflr,  was  one  of  the  imams  of  the  Shafite  sect,  and  the  first  Traditionisl  of  hi*  age  in  KhorasAn.    He  wa> 
distinguished  for  piety  and  learning.    In  one  of  hia  works,  he  treated  of  Moslint*  SaMh,  and.  in  another,  of 
the  Shalite  doctrines.    He  composed  alto  an  eicellent  commentary  on  as-SbAfl's  Ritala  itee  p.  M»,  note  (3 
Died  in  the  month  of  the  first  Kabl.  A.H.  349  (May.  A.D.  960).  aged  seventy-two  years.— [Tab.  aa-.SAa/iyln  . 

A)  Aba  Ali  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  alh-Thakafi  al-Hajjaji  drew  his  descent,  as  his  surnames  indi- 
cate, from  al-Hajjaj  Ibn  YCuuf  alh-Thakafi.  This  imdnt.  equally  distinguished  for  learning  and  piety,  resided 
at  NaisipQr.  Born  A.  H.  £44  {A.  I).  HJW-9);  died  in  the  month  of  the  first  Jumada,  A  .  II.  328  Jlrb.-Marrh 
V.  t).  944)).-  ,  Tiio.  <u-Shdfiyin.  I 


ABU  T-TAIYIB  IBN  SALAMA  AD-DUBBI. 

Abu  't-Taiyib  Muhammad  Ibn  al -Muladdal  Ibn  Salama  Ibn  Aasim  ad-Dubbi, 
a  native  of  Baghdad,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  doctors  of  the  Shalite  sect, 
studied  jurisprudence  under  Abu  '1-Abbas  Ihn  Suraij  (vol.  I.  p.  40).  He  was 
noted  for  his  extreme  penetration,  and  this  induced  Abu  1-Abbas  to  pay  him  the 
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greatest  attention,  and  take  the  utmost  pains  in  giving  hint  instruction.    Abu 't- 
Taiyib  composed  a  number  of  works,  and  he  died  in  the  month  of  Muharram, 
A.M.  308  May- June,  A.  D.  920)  ;  being  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  He 
possessed  some  excellent  traditional  information  on  points  connected  with  the 
Shalilc  doctrines  (1 ' . — His  father,  Abu  Talibal-Mufaddal  Ibn  Salama  Ibn  Aasim 
ad-Dubbi,  was  a  philologer,  and  author  of  some  celebrated  works  on  variou> 
branches  of  literature,  and  on  the  rhetorical  figures  of  the  Koran.    He  belonged 
to  the  school  of  Kiifa  (2:  and  wrote  an  elegant  hand.    He  met  (and  received 
information  from)  Ibn  al-Aarabi  (3)  and  other  men  eminent  for  learning,  and  he 
coinjKtsed  a  book  in  which  he  pointed  out  and  corrected  the  errors  committed  by 
al-Khalil  Ibn  Ahmad  in  his  Kitab  al-Atn  (  vol.  I.  p.  496).    The  following  is  a  list 
of  his  works:  the  Kitdb  at-Tdrikh  [book  of  history),  treating  of  philology;  the  Kitdb 
al-Fdkhir  (liber  $e  jactanlis  ;  the  Kitdb  al-Ud  tra  'l-Maldhi  (on  the  lute  and  other 
musical  instrument*  ;  the  Kitdb  Jnld  as-Shuftah  obscurities  cleared  up  ;  the  Kitdb  at- 
Taif  V),  the  Kitdb  Dtd  il-Kuldb  light  of  hearts ),  treating  of  the  rhetorical  figures 
of  the  Koran,  and  filling  more  than  twenty  volumes;  the  Kitdb  al-hhtikdk  (on 
etymology);  the  Kitdb  az-Zari  u  a  n  IS'abdt  [on  seed  and  plants  ) ;  on  the  members  of  aw 
the  human  body ;  on  the  requisites  for  a  kdtib;  on  the  words  ending  in  a  long  and 
in  a  short  elif;  a  Mudkhil,  or  Introduction  to  the  science  of  grammar  (,V .  Abu  Bakr 
as-Suli  (0)  transmitted  traditional  information  on  his  authority,  and  says  that  he 
attended  his  lessons  in  the  year  290.— Salama  Ibn  Aasim,  the  grandfather  of 
Abu  't-Taiyih,  was  the  pupil  of  al-Farra  7),  and  the  person  who  transmitted  to 
the  world  his  master's  peculiar  system  of  Koran-reading.    They  belonged  to  a 
family  of  which  all  the  members  were  celebrated  for  talent. — Al-Mufaddal  was  a 
favorite  of  the  vizir  Ismail  Ibn  Bulbul  )8  ;  being  informed  that  the  poet  Ibn 
ar-Rumi  [vol.  II.  p.  297'  had  composed  a  satire  on  him,  i  he  made  a  complaint  to) 
the  vizir,  (who)  testified  his  displeasure  towards  Ibn  ar-Rumi  by  refusing  him  a 
share  in  the  recompenses  which  he  was  accustomed  to  distribute.    The  poet 
then  composed  the  following  verses  against  al-Mufaddal . 

Cover  yourself  with  the  cloak  of  al-KisAi— or  dress  in  the  furred  garment  of  al-Farra 
—  or  have  al-Khalil  for  a  friend  or  Sibawaih  for  an  inseparable  companion  J9] — or  be- 
come one  of  Abu  '1-Aswad's  company  (10)  and  take  a  surname  indicative  of  melancholy ; 
yet  God  will  never  permit  thee  to  be  counted  a  man  of  learning,  but  will  let  you  be 
reckoned  among  the  dunces  (11). 
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(1)  See  page  601,  now  (<\  of  this  volume. 

(2)  See  toI.  I.  page  379.  note  (2). 
(31  His  life  is  given  in  this  work. 

(4  Thi>  Ul  treatise  on  the  Tnif  al-Kkidl.    See  vol.  I.  Id  trod  p.  imi 

i Si  Compare  this  lint  with  that  of  akAsmli's  worki,  page  126  of  this  volume,  and  lee  an  observation  on 
the  subject  in  the  Introduction  to  vol.  I.  page  niii. 

6)  The  life  of  Abo  Bakr  as-Soli  j,  given  by  Ibn  Rballikan. 
0)  The  life  of  al-Parra  is  given  in  this  work. 

(8)  Abu  t-Sakr  (yi-JI)  Ismail  Ibn  Uulbul  was  appointed  viiir  to  al-Motamid  by  al-Muwahak,  that  kha- 
llf's  brother.  His  noble  and  generous  character  gained  him  many  friends,  and  his  talents  placed  him  at  Ox- 
head  of  the  civil  and  military  authority  of  the  empire.  This  office  procured  him  the  title  of  the  grateful 
(jjXJI  )  viiir.  In  hU  youth  he  led  a  disorderly  life,  but, v. hen  invested  with  power,  his  conduct  gave  ge- 
neral satisfaction,  and  drew  from  the  poets  al-Bohtori,  Ibn  ar-Rdmi,  and  others,  the  warmest  eulogiutn*. 
lie  claimed  kindred  with  the  tribe  of  Shaiban,  but  this  was  repelled  as  an  unfounded  pretension  by  some  of 

that  even  if  he  had  not  the  honour  of  being  descended  from  Shaiban,  he  would  have  been  an  honour  to  Shai- 
ban.  The  poet  who  thus  unintentionally  lost  his  patron's  favour,  became  his  enemy  and  lashed  him  in  viru- 

in  prison  by  that  khalif's  orders.— (Ad-Dual  at-hlamiua,  MS  No.  890,  fol.  233.) 
1 9;  Literally:  As  a  pledge  in  (your)  possession. 
(10)  That  is  :  a  Grammarian.   See  vol  I.  page  662. 

ill)  This  piece  is  a  mere  tissue  of  puns  on  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  grammarians.  Their  lives 
•re  given  in  this  work. 


IRN  AL-Ml  NDIR  AN-NAISAPl  Rl. 

Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Mundir  an-Naisapuri  (native  of 
NailApfa"),^  jurisconsult  of  great  learning  and  information,  is  spoken  of  in  these 
terms  by  Abu  Ishak  i;  in  his  Tabakdl  al-Fokahd  Ulastified  list  of  juriscomults  : 
"  The  questions  on  which  jurisconsults  disagree  were  set  forth  by  him  in  some 
"  works  of  quite  an  original  cast,  and  which  are  indispensable  for  such  persons 
"  as  wish  to  defend  or  attack  any  of  those  points/'  I  do  not  know  from  whom 
he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  law.  He  died  at  Mekka,  A.  H.  309  A.  D. 
0*21-2),  or  310.  A  well-known  book  of  his,  on  the  points  of  disagreement 
between  jurisconsults,  is  that  which  bears  the  title  of  Kitdb  al-hhrdf  viar  of 
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the  different  system; ;  it  is  a  large  work,  and  proves  him  to  have  closely  exa- 
mined the  systems  of  the  great  jurisconsults  (itndms).  It  is  an  excellent  work, 
most  instructive,  and  of  great  utility.  Besides  this,  he  composed  a  treatise 
called  the  Mabs&t  (extended  ',  in  which  also  he  sets  forth  the  systems  of  the  prin- 
cipal jurisconsults,  and  indicates  the  points  in  which  their  opinions  differ. 
This  work  is  larger  than  the  Iihrdf.  He  left  also  a  small  treatise  on  the  ijmn 
\po\nis  of  law  on  which  the  imdms  unanimously  atjrec. 

it;  He  means  Aba  Isbik  ai-Shlraii.    See  vol.  I.  p.  9. 


ABU  ZAID  AL-MARWAZI. 

Abu  Zaid  Muhammad  Ihn  Ahmad  Ibn  Ahd  Allah  Ihn  Muhammad  al-Marwazi 
al-Fashani,  a  doctor  of  the  Shafite  set  t,  and  one  of  its  most  eminent  imdm.%, 
was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  the  discussion  of  doubtful  points,  his  life 
passed  in  the  practices  of  devotion,  his  acquirements  as  a  hdfiz  of  the  sect  I  , 
and  the  rare  information  which  he  possessed  on  its  doctrines  2  .  He  learned 
jurisprudence  from  Abu  Ishak  al-Marwazi  'vol.  I.  p.  7\  and  taught  it  to  Aim 
Bakr  al-Kaflal  al-Marwazi  fro/.  //.  p.  26).  Having  proceeded  to  Baghdad,  he 
taught  Traditions  there,  and  had  among  his  pupils  the  hdfiz  Abu  1-Hasan  ad- 
Darakutni  (vol.  II.  p.  239}  and  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Kasim  al-Maha- 
mili  3).  He  then  set  out  for  Mekka,  and  resided  in  that  sanctuary  seven 
vears,  during  which  he  taught  the  Traditions  contained  in  al-Bukhari's  Sahlh, 
having  himself  learned  them  from  Muhammad  Ibn  Yusuf  al-Farabri  (7»\ — 
The  Khatib  vol.  I.  p.  75  said  of  him :  "  Abu  Zaid  is  the  most  eminent  of  those 
"who  taught  this  book  by  oral  transmission;"  and  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  al-Bazzaz 
related  as  follows  :  "  The  jurisconsult  Abu  Zaid  travelled  with  me  from  Naisa- 
44  pur  to  Mekka  ;  one  camel  sufficed  to  bear  us  both,  and,  as  we  sat  in  baskets 
44  slung  on  each  side  of  the  animal,  I  was  his  counterpoise  all  the  way  '5  .  And 
44  I  do  not  think  that  the  recording  angels  ever  wrote  down  any  thing  against 
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"  him."  By  any  thing  he  means  any  tin.  The  jurisconsult  Ahmad  Ihu 
Muhammad  al-llatimi  said:  I  heard  Abu  Zaid  al-Marwazi  say:  "When  ai 
"  Mekka,  I  saw  in  a  dream  the  A|>ostle  of  God,  and  he  seemed  lo  say  to  Jihril 
' '  thr  angel  Gabriel ) :  '0  spirit  of  God  !  accompany  that  man  to  his  home.'  " 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  poor  and  bereft  of  means;  so  he  passed 
the  winter  without  a  cloak,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  cold  in  that 
country;  and  he  used  to  answer,  when  spoken  toon  the  subject:  "I  have  an 
"  incommodity  which  prevents  me  from  wearing  wadded  clothing."  That 
inwmmudity  was  poverty,  and  he  never  was  induced  to  inform  any  person  of 
his  real  stale.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  fortune  became  propitious,  but,  as 
4t47  he  was  then  advanced  in  age  and  had  lost  his  teeth,  he  could  neither  chew  nor 
enjov  sexual  pleasure ;  he  therefore  used  to  address  his  prosperity  in  these 
terms  :  "  May  God  withhold  his  blessing  from  thee  !  thou  hast  come  when  I 
"  have  neither  teeth  nor  strength  6  ."  He  died  on  Thursday,  the  13th  of 
Rajah,  A.  H.  371  January,  A.  D.  982),  at  Marw.  — The  words  Mancazi  and 
Ffaht'mi  have  been  already  explained  'thr  first  w  rot.  I.  p.  7,  and  the  tccoiui  in 
rot.  I.  p.  78)  (7). 

lj  A  halii  ofn  if|  i>  one  who  know*  by  heart  anil  transmit*  l<>  other*  »ariou*  legal  question*  which  have 
Iveen  resolved  by  the  doctor*  of  that  wet 
.21  See  vol.11,  page  60S.  note  1 

3;  Thi*  was  the  rather  of  the  Mahaniili  life  ii  given  11.  vol.  I.  p.  M. 

4,  The  lire  of  thi*  tradition!*!  is  given  by  our  author. 

;»)  The  Arabic  leit  eipre*»e»  thit  very  eonruely  and  very  clearly;  translated  literally,  it  would  run  thus: 
■  I  counterpoised  the  juriieomuilt  Abn  Zaid  from  Nai»*pur  to  .Hrkka." 

fi  I  have  modified  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^.Lci.  but  it  it  clear  enough  from  what  precede*. 

7)  A.  it  might  be  »uppo*ed  that  this  doctor-*  name  «»  al-HOshdni.  not  «W-fd*Adn..  I  may  be  allowed  1.. 
<.b»erve  that  the  latter  reading  il  confirmed  by  the  Tnbaidt  ni-Shdpyln.  where  we  read  that  the  word  i> 
written  mill  a  f«  and  a  jAI.i 
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Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ihn  Muhammad  lbn  Nasi-  lhn  Warka 
al-Udani,  a  jurisconsult  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  was  their  chief  imam  in  thai  age. 
The  Hakim  Ihn  al-Baii  1}  mentions  his  name  in  the  History  of  Naisapur,  and 
says  .  "  On  his  return  from  the  pilgrimage,  he  resided  with  us,  at  Naisapur,  for 
44  some  time,  and  surpassed  all  the  other  jurisconsults  by  his  self-mortification 
"  and  by  his  lamentations  for  having  been  remiss  in  God's  service."  He  died 
at  Bukhara,  in  the  month  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.H.  385  (April,  A.D.  995),  and  was 
buried  at  Kalabad. — "  Vdani  means  belonging  to  Vdana,  a  village  in  the  depen- 
"  dencics  of  Bukhara  ."  such  are  as-Samani's  {vol.  II.  p.  156)  words,  hut  the 
jurisconsults  mispronounce  il  and  say  Udi.  When  I  was  studying  the  law,  I 
heard  one  of  my  masters  pronounce  it  Audani. —  This  doctor  had  received  by 
tradition  some  particular  information  on  points  connected  with  the  doctrine*  of 
his  sect  (2).  The  author  of  the  WasU  (AMI  Ildmid  al-Ghazzdli)  frequently  men- 
tions his  name.  —  '* Kaldbdd  is  the  name  of  a  quarter  in  the  city  of  Bukhara. 
"  It  was  from  this  place  that  a  traditionist  of  great  authority,  Abu  Nasi-  Ahmad 
"  lbn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Rustum  al-Kala- 
"  badi,  derived  his  surname.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of  the  latter  .lumada, 
"  A.H.  398  'March,  A.D.  1008  ,  and  he  was  born  in  A.H.  460  (A.D.  1067-8 ..." 
Such  are  the  words  of  Abu  Saad  as-Samani,  but  he  must  be  mistaken,  since  he 
places  al-Kalabadi's  birth  subsequently  to  his  death.  I  have  consulted  in  many 
quarters,  hoping  to  clear  up  this  error,  hut  could  find  no  indications  on  the 
subject ;  so  I  let  as-Samani's  words  stand  as  they  are  3). 

• 

,1;  Ilia  life  will  Ik  found  in  this  work. 
•2i  See  vol.  II.  page  BOB.  note  («}. 

(3!  II  appear,  from  the  T,ibakdt  alHuffA*.  thai  al-Kalab»di  taught  Tradition,  at  Baghdad  in  thr  lifet.mr  r,f 
ad-Darakulni.  That  doctor  died  A.  H.  383.  whence  we  may  conclude  with  great  probability  thai  the  ilate  ol 
398  i*  that  ot  al-Kalabadi's  death,  and  <.urh  is,  in  fact,  the  statement  of  the  author  of  the  Takakilt  lie  plncr* 
his  birth  in  the  year  318. 
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ABU  BAKR  AL-FARJSI. 

Abu  Baler  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ihn  Ali  Ihn  Shahawaih,  a  native  of  Fare  al- 
Fdriti  and  a  doctor  of  the  Shafitc  sect,  is  spoken  of  in  these  terms  by  the  Hakim 
Abu  Abd  Allah  lbn  al-Baii,  in  his  history  of  Naisapiir:  "He  resided  for  some 
"  time  at  Naisapiir  and  then  proceeded  to  Bukhara,  whence  he  returned  to  the 
44  former  city ;  he  then  came  back  to  this  country,  Fare,  and  occupied  the  post 
44  of  hidi.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Naisapiir,  and  taught  Traditions  in 
44  that  city."  He  died  there,  A.  H.  362  (A.  D.  972-3).  Some  points  of  tradi- 
tional information,  connected  with  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  and  received  from 
the  very  highest  authorities,  were  communicated  by  him  to  his  disciples ;  he 
was  the  only  person  in  possession  of  this  information,  and  we  have  never  found 
it  given  on  the  authority  of  any  other  person  but  himself.  I  do  not  know  from 
whom  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  jurisprudence. —  Shdhawaih  is  a  Persian 
name,  composed  of  Slidh  (fang,,  and  waih  (woe!).  Relative  to  this  last  word, 
al-.lauhari  i  vol.  I.  p.  22}  says,  in  his  Salidh  :  "  Stbatcailt  and  other  names  of  a 
44  similar  form  arc  composed  of  a  noun  and  an  interjection,  coalescing  so  as  to 
44  form  a  proper  name."— Fdrit  is  an  extensive  region,  of  which  the  capital  is 
Shlraz.    Its  pronunciation  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  needless  to  indicate  it. 


ABU  ABD  ALLAH  AL-KUDAI. 

Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Salama  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Hukmun  Ibn 
048  Ibrahim  lbn  Muhammad  Ibn  Muslim  al-Kudai,  a  doctor  of  the  Shafite  sect  and 
the  author  of  the  Kitdb  at-Shihdb  (1  ,  is  spoken  of,  in  the  History  of  Damascus, 
bv  the  lidfiz  Ibn  Asakir  (v.  II.  p.  252 );  he  mentions  there  that  Abu  Abd  Allah  al- 
Humaidi  transmitted  Traditions  on  his  authority,  and  that  he  was  appointed 
deputy-kadi  of  Old  Cairo  by  the  Egyptian  government   the  Fatimidet),  and  had 
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been  once  sent  by  them  on  an  embassy  to  the  Greek,  court.  He  composed  a 
great  number  of  works,  such  as  the  Kitdb  as-Shihdb  (the  flambeau),  a  treatise  on 
the  merits  of  the  imdtn  as-Shaii  with  an  account  of  his  life,  the  Anbd  an  il-Anbln 
(history  of  the  prophets),  the  Tawdrikh  al-Khulafd  history  of  the  khalifs),  and  the 
Khitat  Misr  (topography  of  Cairo)  (2).  The  emir  Abu  Nasr  Ibn  Makula  says,  in 
the  Kitdb  al-Ihndl  (v.  II.  p.  248),  that  he  was  conversant  with  a  great  variety  of 
sciences.  He  died  at  Old  Cairo  on  the  eve  of  Thursday,  the  1  Cth  of  Zii  l-Kaada, 
A.  H.  454  (Nov.  A.  D.  1 062;,  and  the  funeral  service  was  said  over  him  in  the 
Musalla  (3)  of  an-iNajjar,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  As-Samani 
(vol.  II.  p.  156)  mentions,  in  his  article  on  the  Khnttb  Abu  Bakr  Ahmad  fro/.  /. 
p.  75),  the  author  of  the  History  of  Baghdad,  that  the  Khallb  made  the  pilgrim- 
age, A.  H.  445,  the  same  year  as  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Kudai,  and  that  he  learned 
some  Traditions  from  him.  We  have  already  spoken  of  al-Kudai  in  the  life 
of  az-Zahir  al-Ohaidi  (rol.  II.  p.  341;,  and  that  he  was  aMww-writer  to  al-Jar- 
jarai  al-Akta  (the  mutilated),  that  prince's  vizir.  —  Kuddi  means  belonging  to 
Kudda,  the  son  of  Maadd  Ibn  Adnan  ;  or,  according  to  some,  a  descendant  of 
Himyar;  the  latter  opinion  is  more  generally  held, and  comes  closer  to  the  truth. 
Kudaa's  real  name  was  Omar  Ibn  Malik;  a  great  number  of  tribes  draw  then- 
descent  from  him,  such  as  those  of  Kalb,  Bali,  Juhaina,  Ozra,  etc. —  The  Najjar 
(carpenter)  whose  name  is  borne  by  the  Musalla,  was  a  mawla  to  the  family  of 
Ghaftk,  and  bore  the  name  of  Imran  Ibn  Musa  an-Najjar :  some  say,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  called  Abu  t-Taiyib  Muhammad  Ibn  Jaafar  al-Baghdadi  an- 
Najjar,  and  that  he  bore  the  surname  of  al-Gbundar  (the  corpulent  ;  he  died 
A. II.  358  'A.D.  968-9),  some  time  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Kaid  Jauhar 
[rol.  I.  p.  340)  in  Egypt. 

1|  The  Shihdb  U  noticed  by  iUjji  Khalifa;  In-  calU  il  the  Shihdb  al-Akhbdr  /lom»m«  of  information). 
and  mi>  that  il  contain*  moral  roaiims.  proverb*,  and  rule*  of  politene**,  eitrarted  from  the  uyin«>  of  thr 
Prophet,  by  Aba  Abd  Allah  al-kudli 

(2)  Thi»  work  appear*  lo  have  been  clnwly  copied  by  al-Makrtri.  in  tail  compilation  usually  bearing  th.- 
*ame  title. 

3)  See  vol.  I.  pafte  «03 
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ABU  ABD  ALLAH  AL-MASl  Dl. 


Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Masud  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Ma- 
stidi  (1),  a  Shafitc  jurisconsult,  an  imthn  of  lhal  sect,  and  eminently  distinguished 
lor  bis  talents  and  piety,  was  a  native  of  Marw.  He  studied  the  law  under  Abu 
Bakr  ai-Kaflal  al-Marwazi  (vol.  II.  p.  26%  and  wrote  an  excellent  commentary 
on  al-Muzani's  abridgment  of  the  Shafite  doctrines  (vol.  I.  p.  200).  He  taught 
a  few  traditions  on  the  authority  of  his  master  al-Kaflal.  AI-GhazzAli  tells  an 
anecdote  of  him  in  the  Wash,  third  chapter  of  the  section  on  Faith,  wherein 
be  treats  of  the  different  modes  by  which  perjury  may  be  committed  :  speaking 
of  a  subtle  question  on  a  point  of  law,  he  says:  44  Question  to  uhich  the  pre- 
44  cedirvj  one  gives  rite  (2).  If  a  person  swear  (hat  he  will  not  eat  eggs,  and  be 
"  goes  afterwards  to  a  man  and  says  :  4  By  Allah!  I  shall  eat  what  thou  hast 
'4  4  in  thy  pocket!'  and  behold,  it  is  an  egg!  (what  is  U>  be  done  so  as  to  ovoid 
44  perjury?)  This  question  was  proposed  to  al-Kaflal  as  he  was  seated  in  the 
44  chair  (presiding  an  assembly  of  bis  pupils],  but  he  could  not  find  an  answer 
11  to  it.  On  this,  his  pupil  al-Masudi  said  :  4  Let  him  have  a  biscuit  made 
"  4  with  the  egg  and  eat  that;  he  will  thus  have  eaten  what  was  in  the  man's 
44  4  pocket,  and  not  have  eaten  the  egg.'  This  answer  received  general  appro- 
44  bation,  and  it  was  certainly  a  most  ingenious  solution  of  the  difficulty  (3)." 
Al-Masudi  died  at  Marw  subsequently  to  the  year  420  (A.  D.  1030).  He  was 
called  al-Masudi  the  MasiUian  :  after  his  grandfather  Masud. 

Ill  Another  and  more  relrbralcd  al-Masudi,  the  author  of  the  Sfeadous  of  gold,  u  noticed  bjf  ad-Dababi  in 
his  TArlkh  al-lsldm,  MS  No  ft46,  foi.  211,  I  there  tind  the  following  indications :  Abu  l-Hasau  All  Ibti 
al-HuMin  Ibu  All.  surnamed  al-Masudi,  because  >,il  is  said)  be  drew  his  deKenl  rrom  Ibn  Masod.  one  of  the 
Prophet's  Companions,  was  the  author  of  the  ifurij  ad-F)ahab  [meadows  of  gold;  and  a  natite  of  Hagbdad.bul 
he  dwelt  tor  sume  lime  in  Kg;  pi.  This  learned  historian  and  transmitter  of  curious  information  composed  also 
ihe  following  works:  Sildb  Dakhdir  al  Ol&m  the  treasures  of  science),  the  Kit  Ah  ar-Ratdil  [book  ofessags): 
the  Kitdb  al-htitkdr,  tie.  memorial  of  what  ncrurrnl  in  former  timet)  ,  the  AkhbAr  al-Vmam  [history  of 
nations];  the  MakAlAt  fi  uttW  ad-DidnAt  {discourses  on  the  dogmas  of  the  different  religions);  the  Akhbdr 
at-KhauArlj  history  of  the  Kharijites),  etc.  Yakut  has  a  notice  on  him  in  his  Tdrlkh  al-Vdabd  [Hajji  Kha- 
lifa, Mo.  472),  or  history  of  learned  scholars,  but  places  his  death  in  the  year  346.  which  is  not  ciact.  Al-Ma- 
>Adi  held  the  opinions  of  the  Motaialites.    He  died  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  348  i  Sepl.-Ort. 
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A.D.  958)  —  Kor  further  information  respecting  al-Maiadi  and  hi»  writings,  see  M.  de  Sacy's  notice  on  the 
Tanblh  va  'l-lthrdf  another  work  by  the  same  author,  in  the  eighth  vol.  of  the  Notieti  it  Extraiti.  and  an 
article  in  the  Journal  AsiaHqut  for  January  1839.  The  Brut  vol.  of  a  translation  of  the  Muraj  hat  been  pub- 
liihed  by  Dr.  Sprcnger,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee. 
I2'i  Literally :  Branch ;  that  is :  ramification  of  the  principle  which  precedes. 

3:  Abo  llanlfa  resolved  this  question  much  belter.  He  «aid  that  the  egg  should  be  hatched,  and  that  the 
man  should  eat  the  chicken. 


The  kAdi  Abu  Aasim  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  lhn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah 
Ihn  Ahbad  al-AbbAdi,  a  native  of  Herat  r  al-Ilarawi)  and  a  doctor  of  the  sect 
of  as-Shafl,  studied  jurisprudence  at  Herat  under  the  kAdi  Abii  Mansur  al-Azdi, 
and  at  NaisApur  under  the  kAdi  Abu  Omar  al-BastAmi.  He  then  became  per- 
fectly master  of  a  great  variety  of  sciences,  and  was  noted  for  the  subtilty  of 
his  investigations.  In  his  travels  to  different  countries  he  met  a  great  number 
of  shaikh  (masters),  and  received  from  them  information.  He  is  the  author  of 
some  useful  works,  such  as  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  kAdi,  the  MabsAt 
(extended  \  the  HAdi  (guide  to  the  doctrines  of  the  learned,  a  refutation  of  as- 
Samani,  and  a  small  volume  containing  a  classified  list  of  jurisconsults.  Abu  04f) 
Saad  al-Harawi  (I),  the  author  of  the  IshrAf,  or  elucidation  of  the  duties  of  a 
kAdi,  and  of  the  GhatrAmid  al-HukilmAt,  or  obmne  judgments,  drew  some  of  his 
information  from  al-Abbadi.  (Abu  AAsim  til-AbbAdi  )  received  and  trans- 
mitted Traditions.  He  died  in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  438  August- 
Sept.  A.  D.  106G);  he  was  born  A.  H.  375  (A.  L>.  985-6].— AbbAdi  means 
desrended  from  AhbAd,  the  person  whose  name  occurs  in  Abu  AAsim's  genealogy. 

;l  |  AbO  Satd  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Ahmad  al  Harawi  {native  of  Herat),  a  Shalile  doctor  and  the  author  of 
,in  etposition  of  the  duties  of  kdrft's.  entitled  nl-hhrdf  ala  GhatrAmid  al-HakOrndt  (elucidation  nf  the  ob- 
trurt  prtnciplct  on  which  certain  decisions  are  founded  ,  was  kddi  of  Hamadan.  He  Ml  a  martyr,  with 
his  father,  in  the  great  mosque  of  that  city,  in  the  month  of  Shaaban.  518  Sept. -Oct.  A.  I).  1124'.  Ad-Da- 
habi  says  that  the  doctor  who  was  killed  at  Hamadan  was  a  Hanilile.— (.Tab.  ai-Shdfit/lni. 


ABU  AASIM  AL-ABBADI. 
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AL-KIUDAI. 

Aba  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Khidri,  a  natixc  of  Marw  and  a 
doctor  of  the  Shafite  sect,  was  imdm  and  chief  jurisconsult  of  the  Shaft  tes  in 
city.  He  had  studied  under  Abu  Bakr  al-FArisi  (1)  and  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  disciples  of  Abu  Bakr  al-Kaflal  as-Shashi  [vol.  II.  page  005  . 
He  always  continued  to  reside  at  Marw,  devoting  his  efforts  to  the  propagation  of 
as-Shafi's  peculiar  doctrines.  The  retentiveness  of  his  memory  was  proverbial. 
He  possessed  some  points  of  traditional  information  relative  to  the  doctrines  of 
bis  sect,  and  of  which  he  was  the  sold  depository;  these  were  transmitted  down 
orally  by  the  jurisconsults  of  Khorasan  on  his  authority.  He  stated  that  as- 
Shafi  considered  as  valid  the  indication  of  the  kibla  by  a  little  boy  (2),  but, 
added  al-Khidri,  the  kibla  here  means  the  niche  which  is  visible  in  the  mosque 
«nd  marks  the  direction  of  Mekka);  otherwise,  if  the  mere  direction  be  pointed  out 
by  the  boy,  according  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  the  indication  is  not  receivable. 
Abu  '1-Futuh  al-Ijli  ^c.  /.  p.  101)  writes  as  follows  in  his  MuthkiUU,  or  elucidation 
of  the  obscurities  in  the  Wajiz  and  the  Wash  (3),  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
section  on  marriage  :  44  The  shaikh  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Khidri  was  asked  if  it  was 
44  lawful  for  a  woman  to  cut  her  nails  in  the  sight  of  a  man  to  whom  she  was 
44  not  related  .'  and  he  reflected  a  long  time  without  uttering  a  word.  But  his 
44  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  shaikh  Abu  Ali  as-Shahhui,  who  happened  to  be 
44  present,  said  to  him  :  4  What  need  hast  thou  to  reflect?  didst  thou  not  hear 
4  4  4  my  father  say,  in  answer  to  this  very  question,  that,  if  it  be  the  nails  of  her 
44  4  fingers  which  she  cuts,  the  man  may  lawfully  look  on ;  but, if  it  be  the  nails 
4  4  4  of  her  loes,  he  must  not  look  on.  And  the  reason  is,  that  her  bauds  are 
4  4  4  not  parts  of  the  body  indecent  to  be  shown,  whereas  the  instep  is  one  of 
4  4  4  those  parts  which  cannot  be  shown.'  Al-Khidri  was  delighted  at  these 
44  words,  and  exclaimed  :  4  Had  I  only  gained  this  single  point  of  information 
4  4  4  from  frequenting  (>ersons  of  learning,  I  should  think  it  quite  enough  for  my 
4  4  4  pains.'  "  1  may  here  observe  that  this  distinction  between  the  hands  and  the 
feet  is  questionable,  for  the  doctors  of  our  sect  say  that  (o  woman's)  exposing  of 
her  hands  during  prayer  is  not  indecent ;  but  we  consider  it  indecent  in  her)  to 
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expose  either  the  hands  or  the  feel  before  a  strange  man.  It  may  he  perceived 
dial  this  point  requires  consideration.  Al-Khidri  had  some  knowledge  in  the  Tra- 
ditions, and  his  authority  therein  is  held  to  be  good.  He  died  between  the  years 
of  380  and  390  (A.D. 990-1 000). — Khidri  means  dacended  from  Khidr;  this  Khidr 
was  one  of  his  ancestors  :  if  the  surname  be  pronounced  Khadari,  his  ancestor's 
name  must  then  have  been  Khadir.  This  is  analogous  to  the  derivation  of  yaman 
from  y'amira  (4),  and  this  rule  is  absolute,  admitting  of  no  exception.— Shabb&i 
means  belonging  to  Shabb&yah;  this  person  was  one  of  the  ihaikh  Abu  Ali's  an- 
cestors; he  was  an  able  jurisconsult  and  a  native  of  Marw. 

(1)  This  mull  be  cither  the  tame  doctor  whose  life  is  Riven  by  Ibn  Khallikan  [page  616  afthit  volume),  or 
rite  Aba  Bakr  Ahmad  lbn  al-Uusain  Ibn  Sahl  al-Farui,  a  doctor  of  the  Shifllc  sect  and  author  «f  the 
esteemed  treatise  on  ShaBte  law,  entitled  Oyun  al-Mtuail.  He  diedA.H.  330  (A.D. 961-2).  or  90S  by  another 
account.    He  composed  some  other  works,  treating  or  jurisprudence  and  controversy.— {Tab.  al-Fok.  * 

2}  It  mutt  be  recollected  that,  with  the  Moslims.  prayert  are  not  valid  unlets  the  worshipper  face  the  kibln 
•  hen  saying  them.  The  Ubla  it  the  point  of  the  horiion  in  which  Hekka  lies.  Now.  if  a  Muslim  be  in  a 
country  where  he  doe*  not  know  the  direction  of  the  Mia,  and  if  he  ask  a  little  boy  how  it  lie*,  and  then 
says  his  prayers  in  that  direction,  is  his  prayer  valid?  for  the  boy  might  have  been  mistaken.  This  is  the 
point  on  which  at-Shafl  answered  affirmatively.  It  is  true  that  al-khidri  gives  a  different  turn  to  the  meaning 
of  as-Sbafl't  words. 

[3)  These  are  two  celebrated  treatises  on  Shafite  law  by  Abo  Hamid  al-Ghairali.  See  neit  article. 
1.4)  See  M.  de  Sacys  Grammalr,  Arab*,  ton..  I.  p.  331,  No.  770. 


ABU  HAMID  AL-GHAZZAM. 

Abtl  Hamid  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Ghaz- 
zali,  surnamed  Hujja  lal-Islam  (example  for  the  followers  of  Islamimm  Zain  ad- 
din  ornament  of  religion  ,  was  a  native  of  Ttis  and  a  doctor  of  the  Shalite 
sect.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  Shafites  had  not  a  doctor  to  he  coiniiarcd 
to  him.  He  commenced  his  studies  at  Tus  under  Ahmad  az-Zadkani,  and,  having 
then  proceeded  to  NaisapAr,  he  attended  the  lessons  of  the  Imam  al-Haramain,  uito 
Abu  'l-Maali  al-Juwaini  (v.  II.  p.  1  '20),  under  whom  he  studied  with  such  assiduity 
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(hat, in  a  short  time, he  completed  his  education;  and  became, even  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  master,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  doctors.  It  was  at  that 
period  he  hegau  his  lalmurs  as  an  author.  As  long  as  his  master  lived,  he  re- 
mained with  him,  and  he  never  ceased  furnishing  him  motives  of  just  pride  in 
having  such  a  pupil.  On  the  Imam's  death,  he  left  Naisiipur  and  went  to  the 
army,  where  he  met  with  a  highly  honorable  reception  from  the  vizir  Nizam  al- 
Mulk  vol.  /.  p.  413  .  A  number  of  men  eminent  for  talent  were  then  at  the 
vizir's  court,  and  in  some  public  conferences  which  Abu  Hamid  had  with  them, 
he  remained  victorious  in  the  debate  and  acquired  a  reputation  which  spread  to 
distant  lands  (1).  Soon  after  this,  the  professorship  in  the  Nizdmiya  College  of 
Baghdad  was  conferred  upon  him,  and,  in  the  month  of  the  first  Jumada, 
A.  II.  48'i  f  June-July,  A.  D.  1091  ),  he  commenced  his  lessons.  His  abilities 
filled  the  people  of  link  with  admiration,  and  they  gradually  conceived  for  him 
the  highest  respect.  In  the  month  of  Zu  l-Kaada,  A.  H.  488  (Nov.  A.  D. 
10!).V,  he  abandoned  all  the  occu|>ations  in  which  he  had  been  hitherto  en- 
gaged, and  entered  on  the  path  of  ascctism  and  retirement  from  the  world.  He 
then  undertook  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  and,  on  his  return,  he  proceeded 
to  Syria  and  stopj>ed  for  some  time  at  Damascus.  During  his  residence  in  that 
city,  he  gave  lessons  in  a  corner  of  the  Great  Mosque  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Tigris.  He  then  set  out  for  Jerusalem,  where  he  applied  himself  with 
ardour  to  the  practices  of  devotion,  and  visited  the  holy  monuments  and 
venerated  s|x>ts  of  that  sacred  ground.  He  next  passed  into  Egypt  and  remained 
for  some  time  at  Alexandria,  whence,  it  is  said,  he  intended  to  sail  to  Maghrib, 
in  hopes  of  having  an  interview  with  the  emir  Yiisuf  Ihn  Tashifin,  the  sovereign 
of  Morocco;  but,  having  received  intelligence  of  that  prince's  death,  he  aban- 
doned the  project.  The  life  of  Yiisuf  lbn  Tashifin  will  he  found  in  this  work. 
On  leaving  Egypt,  he  returned  to  Tils,  his  native  place,  and,  having  resumed 
his  studies,  he  composed  those  instructive  works,  on  various  branches  of  know- 
ledge the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  the  Wasll  medium  treatise),  the  Wajt: 
,  rmnpauhiim  (2;,  the  Khuldsa  ft  'l-Fikli  {quintessence  of  jurisprudence),  and  the 
Ihya  Oiutn  ad-Din  (rerival  of  the  sciences  of  religion).  This  last  is  a  most  va- 
luable and  comprehensive  work.  To  this  we  may  add  the  Mustasfa  (chosen 
ejtracl"},  treating  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  which  he  termi- 
nated on  the  6th  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  503    August,  A.  D.  1109),  a  treatise 
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on  polemics,  entitled  al-Manhul  u  a  'l-Muntahal  dot  n  ines  falsely  attributed  to 
others  and  falsely  claimed  by  some  ,  the  Tahaful  al-Falthafa  (a),  the  Mnhakk  au- 
Nazar  'whetstone  of  reflexion  ;  the  Miydr  al-Ihn  (the  weighing-scale  of  science  V. 
the  Makasid  (al-Faldsafa \  or  l*twfcnn>j  !o/"  f/ie  philosophers.,  the  Mazntin  bihi  oh 
ijhairi  Ahlih  (doctrines  attributed  to  wrong  person*  )  (.">),  the  Maksad  al-.lsna  the 
highest  aim),  lieing  an  explanation  of  the  excellent  names  of  God,  the  Mishkdt 
al-Antrdr  [niche  for  the  lights)  T>\  tlie  MmA-»Vi  mm  ad-Daldl  deliverer  from  error  . 
and  the  ffaAt'Afl  fai-A'au/am  ( tft/>  fnifA  of  Ik  Iiro  Mytngt)  (7).  His  works  are  very 
numerous,  and  all  of  them  are  instructive.  Having  been  recalled  in  the  most 
pressing  manner  to  Naisapur,  in  order  that  he  might  resume  his  lessons  in  the 
Nizdmiya  College,  he  at  length  consented,  after  receiving  and  refusing  repeated 
invitations  to  that  effect;  but  he  finally  renounced  this  occupation  and  returned 
home  to  his  native  place,  where  he  erected,  in  the  proximitv  of  his  own  house, 
a  convent  for  su/is,  and  a  college  for  the  study  of  the  law.  He  thenceforward 
allotted  out  his  time  to  pious  occupations,  such  as  reading  the  Koran  through, 
conversing  with  men  of  contemplative  minds  (8),  and  holding  sittings  for  the 
instructing  of  students;  in  this  mode  of  life  he  persevered  till  he  was  removed 
into  the  presence  of  his  Lord.  Some  verses  composed  by  him  have  been  handed 
down  traditionally,  and  amongst  them  are  the  following,  given  as  his  bv  the 
hdfiz  Abu  Saad  as-Samani  (vol.  II.  p.  1 56')  in  his  Supplement  : 

The  scorpions  (ringleti)  of  her  forehead  settled  in  the  moon  of  her  cheeks,  and  she 
thus  became  incomparable  {for  btatHy).  We  have  seen  the  moon  in  the  si«n  of  the 
scorpion;  but  here,  for  a  wonder,  the  scorpion  is  in  the  moon. 

I  found  these  verses  elsewhere  attributed  to  a  dilferent  person,  (iod  know*, 
best  which  of  the  two  is  the  author.  The  kiltib  Imad  ad-dln  al-lspahani  give- 
the  following  verses  as  his,  in  the  Khnridu  : 

Suppose  that  I  were  in  love  as  you  imagine,  and  that  I  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  kiss- 
ing that  ringlet-adorned  cheek  ;  know  that  I  am  a  secedcr  from  established  opinions  031 
a  Motmelilt  ,  and  that  the  beloved  received  me  with  an  Asharite  face  (9). 

The  kattb  cjuotes  also  the  preceding  verses  as  al-Ghazzali's.  Abu  Hdinid  ul- 
Ghazzdli  was  born  A.  H.  450  (A.  D.  1058-9),  and  he  died  on  Mondav,  the  I  1th 
of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  505  December,  A.  1).  1  I  I  1  ,  at  at-Tibaran.  The 
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accomplished  scholar  and  poet,  Aim  '1-Muzaffar  Muhammad  al-Abiwardi,  a  per- 
son  whose  life  we  shall  give,  composed  an  elegy  on  his  death,  containing  the 
following  line  : 

He  is  gone !  and  the  greatest  loss  which  ever  afflicted  me,  was  that  of  a  man  who  left 
not  his  like  among  mankind. 

On  the  death  of  al-Ghazzali,  the  imam  Ismail  al-Hakimi  quoted  the  following 
verses  from  one  of  Abu  Tammam's  (vol.  I-  p.  348)  most  celebrated  kaatdat,  and 
applied  them  to  himself  s 

1  wondered  at  my  patience  when  deprived  of  him  by  death ;  1,  who  used  to  shed  tears 
of  blood  when  he  was  absent  from  me.  But  the  age  is  now  so  productive  of  wonders, 
that  it  has  ceased  to  excite  our  wonder. 

Al-Ghazzali  was  buried  at  at-Tabaran,  the  citadel  of  Tus.  Of  the  word 
Ghazzali  we  have  already  spoken  (col.  I.  pa/je  80)  in  the  life  of  his  brother 
Ahmad,  the  ascetic  divine  and  preacher. — At-TAbardn  is  one  of  the  two  towns 
which  compose  the  city  of  Tus;  of  this  we  have  also  spoken  in  the  same  article. 

1   Literally:  Which  travelled  with  the  caravan.. 
21  Roth  of  theae  works  treat  of  Shafite  jurisprudence. 

tf;  Tahdfut  al-Faldtafa  signifies  literally  the  ruthing  of  tht  Philotophert;  the  words  fi  d-Dalal  into 
error)  teem  to  be  understood.  This  treatise  has  been  translated  into  Latin  under  the  title  of  Dettrurtio  Phi- 
Intophorum,  and  published  In  the  collection  of  Avcrrhoe's  works;  Venice.  I860,  torn.  IX. 

(4  This  is  a  treatise  on  logic. 

(8  The  manuscript  of  the  Bib.  du  Roi,  ancien  fonds.  No.  884,  contains  live  treatises  by  al-(ihaziali,  one  of 
which  appears  to  be  the  work  here  mentioned.  The  title,  however,  is  different,  as  it  runs  thus:  AIMainun 
Mhi  an  Ghairi  Ahlih  [dortrinet  to  be  matured  up  from  the  unworthy.) 

(A]  This  treatise  has  been  published  with  a  French  translation  by  Dr.  Schmoelders,  in  one  volume,  entitled 
Ettai  i«tr  let  e'eolet  philotophiqutt  rhtt  let  Arabtt.    Paris,  1842. 

1.7)  This  may  perhaps  be  a  treatise  on  the  two  points  of  the  Moslim  profession  of  faith:  There  it  but  n». 
Hod:  Muhammad  it  tht  Apottlt  of  God. 

(8)  Literally:  With  the  people  of  the  hearts.    This  appears  to  be  a  technical  cipression  used  by  the  Satis 

U  I  have  been  obliged  to  modify  the  meaning  of  these  strange  verses,  and  should  have  suppressed  them, 
were  they  not  attributed  to  to  grave  a  divine  at  al-Ghanali.  It  would  teem  that  be  wat  suspected  barbotuli 
juvonit  amort  eorreptum  fuitte,  and  he  answers  by  a  scholastic  pun.  Al-Ashari  was  an  ardent  opponent  of 
the  Motatelite  doctrines,  and  ruAorf  yathariit  signifies  belonging  to  ai-Athari.  and  covered  Kith  hair.  Tar 
simplicity  with  which  tbn  Khallikan  quotes  these  lines  would  br  quite  unaccountable,  had  such  passion* 
been  considered  in  any  other  light  but  purely  platonic 
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ABM  BAKU  AS-SHASHI. 

Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ihn  Ahmad  Ibn  al-llusain  Ihn  Omar,  surnamcd  Kak  di- 
al-Islam glory  of  lilamiitn  ,  and  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  al-Mus- 
lazhiri,  was  horn  at  Maiyafarikin,  hut  his  family  belonged  to  Shash  nil.  II. 
p.  000  .  This  doctor,  who  was  the  first  Shalite  jurisconsult  of  that  age,  com- 
menced  the  study  of  the  law  at  Maiyafarikin  under  Abu  Ahd  Allah  Muhammad 
Ihn  Baiyan  al-Kiizaruni  'vol.  I.  p.  .">77\  and  under  the  kddi  Abu  Mansur  at- 
Tusi,  the  disciple  of  Abu  Muhammad  al-.Iuwaini  'vol.  II.  p.  '27  .  He  continued 
to  attend  their  lessons  till  the  removal  of  Abu  Mansur  from  the  kadiship  of 
Maiyafarikin;  he  then  proceeded  to  Baghdad  and  attached  himself  to  the  shaikh 
Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi  {vol.  I.  p.  M  ,  under  whose  tuition  he  pursued  his  studies 
and  whom  he  served  in  the  capacity  of  an  nnder-tutor.  Ik  also  read  over  the 
treatise  oti  jurisprudence,  entitled  the  Shamil,  under  the  author,  Abu  Nasr  Ihn 
as-Sabbagh  'vol.  II.  p.  IO'i  •  He  accompanied  the  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  to  Naisa- 
pur,  and  then  n>t timed  to  Baghdad,  after  having  discussed  with  great  abililv, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Imam  al-Haramain  (vol.  II.  p.  I '20  ,  a  question  on  a 
|ioint  of  law.  He  is  noticed  by  the  hdfi:  Abd  al-Ghafir  al-l'arisi,  in  the  Sink,  or 
continuation  of  the  History  of  Naisapur  'ml.  II.  p.  170  .  On  the  death  of  his 
master  Abu  Ishak,  he  had  attained  such  a  reputation  in  Irak,  as  a  doctor  of  tin- 
law,  that  he  was  nominated  chief  of  the  Shalite  sect.  A  number  of  instructive 
works  were  composed  by  him,  such  as  the  IKIya  tal-IJlaind  ornament  of  the 
learned  ,  wherein  he  treats  of  the  Shalite  system  of  jurisprudence.  Having 
composed  this  work,  he  added  to  it  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  intuitu  on 
each  point  of  doctrine,  and  thus  formed  a  large  compilation,  to  which  he  gave 
the  title  of  al-Mustazhin,  because  he  had  i-omposcd  it  by  the  desire  of  the  ti;nDn 
khalif  al-Miislazhir  hillah.  He  wrote  also  some  controversial  works.  In  the 
year  50 'i  A.  I).  1  I  1 0-1  ,  lie  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Nizdmiya  College  of 
Baghdad,  and  this  place  he  continued  to  fill  till  his  death.  His  predecessors  in 
it  were,  the  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi,  Abu  Nasr  Ihn  as-Sahbagh,  Abu  Saad 
al-Mulawalli,  the  author  of  the  Tatimnm  lal-lbdnn  (r.ll.  />.90),  and  Abu  llamid 
al-Gha/zali  vol.  II.  p.  0*21  .  A  learned  shaikh  of  our  sect  informed  me  that, 
vol.  it.  79 
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as  Abu  Bakr  as-Shiishi  was  one  clay  sitting  on  the  tudda  (sofa;,  as  is  customary 
with  professors  when  teaching,  he  applied  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes  and  wept 
bitterly,  repeating,  at  the  same  time,  this  verse  : 

The  dwellings  arc  empty  and  I  am  now  the  chief,  though  unworthy  of  authority  :  it 
is  for  me  an  affliction  to  have  become  the  sole  depository  of  power. 

«32  In  this,  he  was  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  justice  and  the  desire  of  acknowledg- 
ing the  merit  of  his  predecessors  and  their  superiority  to  himself.  The  verse 
just  mentioned  belongs  to  a  piece  which  is  inserted  iu  the  Hamd$a  f1\  Abu 
Bakr  as-Shashi  was  born  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  II.  429  (Oct. -Nov. 
A.  I).  1037  ,  at  Maiyafarikln.  He  died  on  Saturday,  the  '25th  of  Shawwal, 
A.  H.  507  (March,  A.  D.  Ill  V,  at  Baghdad,  and  was  interred  at  the  Shiraz 
Gale,  in  the  same  tomb  with  his  master  Abu  lsbak.  Some  say  that  he  was 
buried  in  a  grave  at  the  side  of  his  master's. 

i  s«i'  ii,in,/>„i.  paw  pvo. 


ABU  NASH  AL-ARGH1YANI. 

Abu  Nasi-  Muhammad  Ibu  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ihn  AIhI 
Allah  al-Argbiyani  was  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi.  Having  left  his  native 
place  Aryhiydn  and  proceeded  to  Naisapur,  he  studied  under  the  Imam  al-llara- 
inain  (vol.  II.  p.  1  "20  ,  and  obtained  distinction  by  bis  knowledge  of  the  law, 
after  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  an  imdm  chief  doctor  of  the  sett  and  acquired 
a  high  reputation  as  a  mufti  and  a  devout  ascetic.  He  learned  Traditions  from 
\bu  1-Hasan  Ali  al-YVahidi,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  commentaries  on  the 
Koran  rol.  II.  p.  246),  and  he  has  transmitted  to  us  the  manner  in  which  thai 
doctor  explained  these  words  of  the  Koran  :  Verily,  I  perceive  the  $mell  of  Jo- 
*seph  T  :  according  to  al-Wakidi,  "  the  East  wind  asked  permission  of  Almighty 
"  God  to  waft  to  Jacob  the  smell  of  Joseph,  before  the  bearer  of  good  lidiugs 
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"  should  reach  him  with  his  son's  shin  (2)  ;  and,  permission  having  heen  given, 
"  it  bore  the  smell  to  him.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  persons  in  sadness  are 
•  I  revived  by  the  breath  of  the  East  wind ;  ihe  human  body  softens  under  its 
influence  and  sinks  into  placid  enjoyment;  die  east  wind  causes  the  hearl  in 
"  long  for  the  sight  of  friends  and  of  home  (3).    And  a  poet  has  said  : 

'  I  implore  you,  O  two  mountains  of  an-Naman  (4) :  to  let  the  breath  of  the  East 
•  wind  come  unto  us;  that  breeze  which  dispels  all  cares  from  a  melancholy  mind.'  " 

Abu  Nasr  al-Arghiyaui  was  born  A.  II.  454  (A.  D.  1062-3),  and  he  died  on 
the  eve  of  the  24th  of  Zu  'l-Kaada,  A.  H.  528  (September,  A.  D.  1134  ,  at 
Naisapur.  He  was  buried  outside  the  city,  at  a  spot  called  al-Hira,  on  the  road- 
side. Relative  to  the  fattens,  or  legal  opinions,  extracted  from  the  work  en- 
titled Nhdya  tal-Matlab  :o),  and  which  are  called  the  Fatdwa  Aryhiydniya,  I  was 
doubtful  whether  (hey  belonged  to  Abu  .Nasr  or  to  his  brother  Abu  '1-Fath 
Said  {vol.  I.  p.  605),  as  I  had  not  seen  the  book  for  a  long  time  before  :  1  even 
mentioned,  in  the  life  of  Abu  '1-Fath,  that  be  was  its  author,  but  I  have  since 
obtained  the  certain  proof  of  its  having  been  composed  by  Abu  Nasr. — The 
word  Arghiydni  has  already  been  explained  {vol.  I.  p.  006). 


II)  Koran,  *oral  12,  verse  tM. 
21  See  Koran,  loco  ImuUito. 

(3|  The  Arabian  poela  attribute  to  the  ej«t  wind  effort*  which  European  poets  would  attribute  to  the  west 
wind,  or  Zephyr.  Indeed,  throughout  thu  work,  whenever  the  east  wind  is  mentioned  io  a  piece  of  verse,  it 
hat  been  rendered  by  stphyr  in  the  translation. 

1 41  A  (treat  number  of  places  in  Arabia  bear  Ihe  name  of  an-Naman;  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  determinr 
which  of  them  the  poet  means  here. 

(5/  According  to  the  author  of  the  TabakAt  at  Shafiytn,  Ihe  MMya  tal-Matlab  here  mentioned  is  ihr 
work  under  that  title  composed  by  the  Imam  al-llaramain.    See  page  121  of  this  < 
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MUHAMMAD  IBN  YAHYA. 

■ 

Aim  Saacl  Muhammad  Ihn  Yahya  Ibn  Abi  Mansiir,  a  doctor  of  thcShalitc  sect, 
a  native  of  Naisapiir,  and  surnamed  Muhi  ad-din  (reviver  of  religion  ,  was  the 
most  eminent  of  the  later  jurisconsults,  and  surpassed  them  all  in  learning 
and  piety.  He  studied  the  law  under  Abu  Hamid  al-Ghazzali  (vol.  II.  p.  G'21  , 
and  Abu  l-Muzaffar  Ahmad  al-Khawafi  (vol.  I.  v.  79).  Having  acquired  a  su- 
perior knowledge  of  this  science  and  composed  a  number  of  works,  some  on  it, 
and  others  in  defence  of  his  sect,  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  jurisconsults 
of  Naisapiir.  Persons  then  came  from  all  countries  to  pursue  their  studies  under 
him,  and,  of  the  numerous  students  who  profited  by  his  tuition,  the  majority 
became  saiyids  able-  doctors  and  skilful  conlrovertisls.  His  works  are:  the  Muhit 
comprehensive  (!},  being  an  explanation  of  (al-Ghazzdh's  Wasit;  the  Inlisdf  f\ 
Masilil  al-hildf  (justification ;  treatise  on  controverted  points  of  Shafite  doctrine),  etc. 
The  hall/.  Abd  al-Ghafir  al-Farisi  vol.  II.  p.  1 70;  mentions  him  with  commen- 
dation in  the  Sidk,  or  Continuation  of  the  history  of  Naisapiir,  and  adds  :  44  He 
44  possessed  abilities  as  an  exhorter  to  piety,  and  his  mind  was  stocked  with 
44  copious  information  on  various  sciences.  He  taught  in  tbe  Niz&miya  College 
0»3  44  of  Naisapiir,  and  then  in  the  Mzdmiya  College  of  Herat.  Among  the  |>ortions 
44  of  traditional  information  which  he  had  received,  were  some  transmitted 
44  to  him  orally  by  shaikh  Abu  Hamid  Ahmad  Ibn  Ali  lbn  Muhammad  Ibn 
44  Abdus,  and  (then)  read  to  him  by  the  imam  Abu  Nasi-  Abd  ar-Rahim,  son  of 
44  Abu  'l-K/isim  Abd  al-Karim  al-Kushairi  vol.  II.  page  154)  in  the  year  4% 
44  (A.  D.  1102  .  The  following  verses,  were  recited  to  him  by  a  person  of 
•4  talent  who  happened  to  attend  one  of  his  lectures,  and  was  struck  with  his 
44  instructive  observations  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  conveyed  : 

The  mouldering  remains  of  religion  and  of  Islamisni  receive  new  life  from  our  mas- 
ter Muhl  ad-dln  If  At  rrvivtr  of  religion),  the  son  of  Yahya  <thr  living).  When  he  gives 
a  lesson.  [it  term*)  as  if  he  had  received  a  revelation  from  God,  the  Ixml  of  the  Throne. 

1  found  the  following  verses  attributed  to  him  in  a  collection  of  extracts  ;  and 
I  have  since  read  in  a  life  of  the  shaik  Shihab  ad-din  Abu  'l-Fath  Muhammad 
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Ibn  Mahmud  Ihn  Muhammad,  a  Shafilc  jurisconsult,  horn  at  Tus  and  settled  at 
Rgypt  2  ,  that  this  doctor  said  :  "The  iindm  Abu  Saad  Muhammad  Ihn  Yahya 
"  recited  to  me  the  following  verses  composed  by  himself  : 

•  When  they  said  that  a  hair  placed  in  water  and  exposed  to  the  sun  becomes  a  ser- 
•  pent,  I  did  not  credit  their  words ;  but,  when  the  ringlets  of  my  beloved  settled  on 
'  the  water  of  her  face  (31  and  stung  my  heart.  I  found  the  statement  true..'  " 

This  doctor  was  born  at  Turailhit,  A.  H.  476  A.  D.  1083-4  ,  and  he  died  a 
martyr  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  .V18  Nov. -Dec.  A.  D.  1153  ,  having 
been  killed  by  the  Ghozz,  when  they  took  Naisapur  after  defeating  the  Seljuk 
sultan,  Sinjar  (roL  I.  p.  601  ).  They  put  Muhammad  Ibn  Yahya  to  death  by 
cramming  earth  into  his  mouth.  Ihn  al-Azrak  al-Fariki  states,  in  his  history 
of  Maiy/lfdrikin )  that  this  occurred  in  the  year  553,  but  the  former  is  the  correct 
dale.  A  number  of  learned  men  composed  elegies  on  his  death,  and  one  ol 
them,  Abu  'l-IIasan  Ali  Ibn  Abi  l-Kasim  al-Raihaki,  said  in  allusion  to  his  fate 

O  thou  who  hast  shed  the  blood  of  a  man  profoundly  learned,  whose  reputation 
reached  to  distant  kingdoms  !  tell  mo,  wicked  man,  I  conjure  thee,  and  speak  without 
dread  :  How  couldst  thou  take  away  the  life  of  him  who  was  a  muhi  ad-din  yit  er  <<{  lifr 
lo  religion)  ? 

The  Shihab  ad-din  at-Tusi  mentioned  in  this  article  died  in  Old  Cairo  on  the 
20th  of  Zu  'l-Kaada,  A.  II.  596  September,  A.  D.  1200\  and  was  interred  in 
the  Karafa  cemetery.  His  birth  took  place  A.  H.  522  A.  D.  1128}.  He  pro- 
fessed at  the  college  called  Maua/il  al-Izz  vol.  //.  p  302  ,  and  sojourned  in 
Cairo,  at  the  khAnaMh  :  convent)  of  Said  as-Saada. — Turailhit  is  an  extensive 
district  in  the  dependencies  of  Naisnpiir;  it  has  produced  a  number  of  eminent 
men,  some  of  them  remarkable  for  learning. 

II  According  to  the  author  of  the  Tabttkdl  aM-Skafiyln.  this  work  forms  right  volume*.. 
(*}  The  date  of  this  doctor's  death  m ill  be  found  farther  on. 

1.1;  By  the  teater  of  her  fact,  he  mean)  the  clear  completion  of  her  cheek*.  It  mint  be  recollected  alto 
that,  in  Arabic,  ringlett  and  icorpionj  are  p*!rmutable  term*.    See  Introduction  to  vol  I.  page 
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ABU  MAMSUR  AL-RAHAW  I. 

Abu  Mansur  Muhammad  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  Muhammad  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Abd 
Allah  al-Barawi,  a  highly  distinguished  jurisconsult  of  the  Shafite  sect,  attained 
the  eminent  rank  which  hi?  held  hy  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  his  talent  for  dis- 
cussion, and  his  abilities  as  a  dogmatic  theologian  and  preacher.  His  style  was 
charming,  and  his  diction  pure  and  elegant.  He  studied  the  law  under  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  Yahya,  the  doctor  whose  life  has  been  just  given,  and  was  one  of 
his  best  pupils.  He  coni|>osed  an  excellent  and  well-known  Taalika  (1}  on  the 
points  of  controversy  between  his  sect  and  the  other  three,  and  a  treatise  on  dia- 
lectics, entitled  al-Mnklarih  fx  'l-Mustalih  the  requisite  for  the  conventional).  This 
is  also  a  good  and  well  known  (realise;  jurisconsults  make  it  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal subjects  of  study,  and  it  has  been  fully  elucidated  by  the  doctor  Taki  ad- 
din  Abu  'l-Fath  MuzalTar  Ibn  AM  Allah  al-Misri  (2  ,  who  was  ever  afterwards 
known  by  the  surname  of  at-Taki  Taki  ad-din'  al-Muktarih,  lierause  he  knew 
this  book  by  heart  3).  In  tbe  year  f>G7  'A.  D.  1171  -2  ,  al-Barawi  went  to 
084  Baghdad,  and  was  most  honourably  received  by  both  high  and  low.  He  then 
obtained  I  lit*  place  of  professor  in  the  Bahdiya  '■'»;,  a  college  situated  near  the 
Sixdiniya,  and  every  day  he  gave  a  number  of  lessons  which  were  attended  by 
crowds  of  people.  He  opened  also  a  class  for  the  discussing  of  points  of  lair  in 
the  Mosque  of  the  Castle,  and  this  attracted  all  the  professors  and  other  distin- 
guished men.  He  held  sittings  also  at  the  yizdmiya  college  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  pious  exhortations,  and,  at  that  time,  the  person  who  professed  there  was 
Abu  Nasr  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  as-Shashi.  He  sometimes  liet rayed  there,  by 
his  gestures,  his  desire  of  becoming  professor  at  the  Nizdiniya;  and,  one  dav,  in 
the  course  of  the  silting,  he  pointed  to  the  place  which  the  professor  used  to 
occupy,  and  recited  the  following  verses,  taken  from  the  commencement  of  one 
of  al-Mulanabbi's  kasidns  : 

I  wept,  O  thou  vernal  mansion!  till  I  had  nearly  made  Ihee  also  weep;  I  poured 
forth  m\  fct'lin;;*  iind  my  tears  over  thy  abodes.    Keceive  my  morning  salutation  !  thou 
hast  awakened  my  heart  to  sadness;  return  our  (jrcetinfi,  for,  behold,  we  salute  thee 
How  could  time  have  decreed  that  the  gazelles  of  the  desert  were  to  replace  the  (jazcllc* 
maid™*],  thy  former  inhabitant*  ! 
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The  persons  present  understood  the  allusion,  and,  as  he  was  worthy  of  the 
place,  he  received  the  promise  of  obtaining  it,  but  death  overtook  him.  He  was 
born  atTus  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  Zu  'l-Kaada,  A.  II  517  January,  A.  I). 
1434),  and  be  died  at  Baghdad  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  16lh  of  Ra- 
madan, A.  11.567  (Mav,  A.D.  1172.  The  next  day,  Friday,  the  funeral  service 
was  said  over  him  in  the  Mosque  of  the  Castle  by  the  khalif  al-Mustadi  biamr 
illah.  He  was  buried  the  same  day,  at  the  Abrcz  Gate,  in  the  funeral  chapel  of 
the  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi  (vol.  I.  p.  9  .  The  haftz  Ibn  Asakir  ml.  II. 
p.  '25'2)  mentions,  in  his  history  of  Damascus,  that  Abu  Manstir  al-Barawi  went  to 
that  city,  in  the  year  565,  and  lodged  in  the  ribdl  of  as-Sumaisati.  11c  states  also 
that  he  read  over  to  him  some  pieces  which  had  Iteen  written  down  under  his  dic- 
tation.— Barau  i :  I  do  not  know  the  derivation  of  this  relative  adjective,  neither 
is  it  given  by  as-Samani  :  vol.  II.  p.  1 56 );  but  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  place 
to  which  it  refers  is  in  the  dependancies  of  Ttis. 

I]  See  vol.  I.  page  M. 

%  Tnki  ad-dln  Muiaffar  Ibn  AM  Allah  Ibn  Ali  al-Mi<ri  .native  of  Egypt},  and  surnamed  al-Muklarih 
because  he  knew  bj  heart  Ibc  work  bearing  lb*t  title,  composed  wine  works  on  jurisprudence,  dogmalic 
theologj ,  and  controver»y.  and  «ai  remarkable  for  bu  piety,  humility,  and  learning.  A  number  or  pupila  finished 
tbrir  studies  under  him  at  Cairo  and  at  Aleiandria.  His  birth  took  plare  A.  H.  826  (A.  D.  1131-2  .  and  hU 
death  in  the  month  of  Shaaban,  A.  H.  012  iPer .  A. D.  121$.-  As-Soyfltis  Hum  <tl  MuhMim  \ 

(3  1  read  with  Hajji  Khalifa  J>\         J'ju  %. 

i- 

8  This  BakAiya  was  probably  the  college  founded  by  the  villi  Rah*  ad-dln  SJibur  Ibn  Ardashtr  ><■ 
vol.  I.  p.  559i  The  Midmiya  college  was  founded,  as  its  name  imports,  by  the  ui\,  M,am  «l  Mulk  .e. 
vol.  I  p.  413  . 


ABU  l-HASAN  IBIN  AL-KHALL. 

Abu  l-llasan  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  1-Baka  al-Mulwrak  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad,  surnamed  Ibn  al-Khall,  was  a  doctor  of  the  Shafite 
sect  and  a  native  of  Baghdad.  He  studied  jurisprudence  under  Abu  Bakr  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  Ahmad  as-Shashi,  surnamed  al-Muzlazhiri  (vol.  II.  p.  625),  and  he 
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attained  a  high  distinction  by  his  learning.  It  was  his  custom  to  remain  seated  in 
the  mosque  of  ar-Rahaha,  a  place  on  the  east  side  of  Baghdad,  and  never  to  leave 
it  unless  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity  ;  and  there  he  passed  his  lime,  giving  opi- 
nions on  points  of  law,  and  instructing  pupils.  Previously  to  this,  he  had  been 
the  sole  depository,  at  Baghdad,  of  the  decisions  given  bv  preceding  doctors  on 
points  connected  with  the  Suraijian  question  I).  He  composed  a  work  in  the 
lorm  of  a  commentary  on  Abd  Ixhak  as-Shtrdzi't  tcork  the  Tanbih,  or  Call,  and  to 
which  he  gave  the  title  of  Taujth  at-Tunbih  the  right  directing  of  lite  Call);  it  is  a 
short  treatise,  however,  and  of  no  utility,  though  the  first  composed  on  the 
subject.  In  another  of  his  works  he  treats  of  the  fundamentals  of  jurisprudence 
He  learned  Traditions  from  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Husain  Urn  Abi  Talha  an-Niali. 
Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Husain  al-Rusri,  and  other  masters.  Some  Traditions  were 
delivered  flown  on  his  authority  by  Abu  's-Saad  as-Samani  (rol.  U.  p.  I  .">(>)  and 
others.  I  beard  a  jurisconsult  mention  that  Ihn  al-Khall  wrote  an  excellent 
timitxiV>  *>  hand,  and  that,  to  obtain  specimens  of  it,  the  people  used  to  ask  him 
•  '  r  fttttras  written  answers  to  question*  on  point*  of  late),  although  they  had  no  real 
occasion  for  them.  The  quantity  of  fatten*  thus  required  of  him  became  so  great, 
that  he  had  not  a  moment  left  to  himself,  and,  discovering  at  length  the  motive 
of  these  numerous  applications,  he  in  future  broke  the  point  of  his  pen  liefore 
writing  his  answers.  The  people  then  ceased  to  trouble  him.  Some  say,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  his  brother  who  wrote  so  well,  but  God  knows  best!  Ihn  al- 
Khall  died  at  Baghdad  in  the  year  .">.V2  A.  I).  1 1  ,ri7-8  ,  and  his  body  was  taken 
loKuf.i  for  interment. — His  brother,  Abu  l-Husain  Ahmad  Ihn  al-.Mubaiak,  was 
«;».*>  also  an  able  jurisconsult  and  a  good  poet.  Imad  ad-din  al-Ispahani  mentions  him 
with  commendation  in  the  Klinrida,  and  quotes  some  passsages  from  his  poems, 
with  some  of  his  couplets.  One  of  the  pieces  which  he  gives  is  the  following, 
on  a  certain  preacher. 

How  vexatious  that  people  should  place  reliance  on  the  whims  of  that  stuttering  mad- 
man !  —  of  a  thnilth  whose  piety  is  tainted  with  hypocrisy,  and  whose  hypocrisy  imposes 
on  very  few.  When  he  casts  his  eyes  on  the  professor's  chair,  he  perks  up.  as  if  he 
meant  to  s;iy:  "That  place,  by  ri;;ht,  should  he  mine."  With  his  bony  fist  he  strikes 
his  bosom  ['.i  ,  filled  [nnt  with  mmpunrtiim  hut)  with  hidden  hate,  and  says:  "  What  shall 
"  I  say?"  words  which  proceed,  not  from  an  abundance  of  ideas,  but  from  the  want  of 
them 

Kroni  his  dMtnih,  or  couplets,  we  select  the  following  : 
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Behold  the  object  of  the  passion  which  1  so  long  concealed,  wishing  thus  to  spare 
the  feelings  of  her  whom  I  adore.  O  thou  who  wast  the  first,  and  shall  be  the  last,  to 
cause  my  torment!  who  can  tell  the  ardour  of  my  passion  (I)? 

They  departed,  and  grief  came  to  settle  in  my  heart !  none  ever  felt  such  torments 
as  they  made  me  suffer :  love,  desire,  the  burning  fires  of  passion ;  my  strength  fails  me! 
I  sink !  1  can  bear  it  no  longer ! 

It  would  not  have  harmed  the  camel-drivers  had  they  set  out  less  promptly  with  my 
beloved  friends  1  The  morning  of  their  departure  brought  me  to  my  last  gasp !  A  heart 
in  trouble — tears  which  flow  as  if  through  emulation — whilst  my  firmness  was  already 
shaken  by  the  dread  of  that  separation. 

Aim  l-llusain  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Mubarak  was  born  A.  H.  482  A.  D.  1080-00  ; 
he  died,  A.  H.  552  A.  I).  1 157-8,,  or  553. 


1)  The  Suraijian  (jurition,  to  named  after  Abo  '1-Abbas  lbn  Sura  I j  {vol.  I.  p.  46),  »a»  a  treatiw  very 
familiar  to  Sulfite  aludrnu.  and  contained  the  discuuion  of  some  pointi  relative  to  divorce. 
2  See  vol.  II.  page  331,  note  (I). 

3;  In  the  printed  leil.  the  word         should  have  been  plared  in  the  Bret  hemistich. 
4\  Literally:  Who  can  interpret  the  >ign»  (vW  of  my  paulon  for  met   An  allusion  U>  the  interpreting 
of  the  tignt  orvrree*  of  the  Koran. 


Mllll  AD-DIN  IBiS  AZ-ZAKI. 

Abu  l-Maali  Muhammad  lbn  Abi  'l-llasan  Ali  lbn  Muhammad  Ibn  Yahya  lbn 
Ali  llm  Abd  al-A/iz  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al-IIusain  Ibn  Muhammad  lbn  Altd  ar- Rahman 
lbn  al-Kasim  lbn  al-Walid  Ibn  al-Kasim  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman  lbn  Abban  Ibn 
Oibman  Ibn  Allan  (a  descendant  of  the  khalif  Othmdn  ,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of 
Koiaish,  and  surnamed  Muhi  ad-din  {reviver  of  religion  ,  hut  generally  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Ibn  az-Zaki,  or  son  of  Zaki  ad-din,  was  a  native  of  Damascus 
and  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Sbafi.  He  displayed  acquirements  of  the  most 
varied  kinds,  being  versed  in  the  law,  general  literature,  and  other  sciences,  and 
having  composed  some  beautiful  poetry,  sermons  khotbas),  and  epistles.  On 
Wednesday,  the  20th  of  the  first  Rahi,  A.  H.  588  (April,  A.  D.  1192),  he  was 
vol.  ii.  80 
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appointed  kddi  of  Damascus;  so,  at  least,  I  have  found  it  written  in  the  handwriting 
oral-Kadi  '1-Fadil  (vol.  II.  p.  111),  and  the  same  place  had  been  previously  Glled 
by  his  father  and  grandfather,  as  it  was  subsequently  by  two  of  his  own  sons. 
He  possessed,  to  the  highest  degree,  the  favour  of  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din,  and, 
when  that  prince  took  the  city  of  Aleppo,  on  Saturday,  the  18th  of  Safar,  A.  H. 
579  ;'June,  A.  D.  1183)  (1),  he  recited  to  him  a  poem  rhyming  in  6,  a  master- 
piece of  perfection.  One  of  its  verses,  which  has  since  obtained  great  currency 
among  the  public,  was  the  following  : 

Thy  taking  of  the  firey  Castle  (2)  in  the  month  of  Safar,  announces  the  conquest  of 
al-Kods  {Jtrtualem}  for  the  month  of  Rajab. 

This  was  really  the  case,  that  city  having  been  taken  on  the  27th  of  Rajab, 
A.  II.  583  (Oct.  A.  D.  1 187).    Muhi  ad-din  having  been  asked  how  he  came  by 
that  idea,  he  replied  that  he  look  it  from  the  comment  oHbn  Barrajan  3)  on  these 
03U  words  or  the  Koran  :  Alef,  Idm,  mtm.    The  Greeks  have  been  overcome  in  the  nearest 
part  of  the  /«rwi,  but,  afler  their  defeat,  they  shall  be  victorious  uithin  a  few  years  (V . 
From  die  moment  I  met  with  the  verse  given  above,  and  learned  this  account  of 
it,  I  l>egan  searching  for  the  commentary  of  Ibn  Barrajan,  and  found  the  state- 
ment to  be  true ;  but  the  passage  was  written  on  the  margin  of  the  leaf  and  in  a 
different  hand  from  that  or  the  text,  and  I  know  not  whether  it  be  an  interpo- 
lation or  a  part  of  the  work.    A  long  'cabalistic)  calculation  of  his  is  there 
given,  by  which  he  deduces  this  result  from  the  words  :  a  few  years.  -  When  the 
sultan  Salah  ad-din  took  Aleppo,  he  confided  to  Muhi  ad-din  the  post  of  chief 
magistrate  and  judge,  and  gave  him  for  deputy  Zain  ad-din  Banna  Abu  '1-Fadl 
Ibn  al-Banyasi.  On  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  all  the  learned  men  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  retinue  of  the  sultan,  aspired  to  the  honour  of  pronouncing  the 
khotba  on  the  ensuing  Friday,  and  each  of  them  sent  in  for  examination  a  khotba 
written  with  great  eloquence,  in  the  hopes  of  being  chosen;  but  the  sultan  ad- 
dressed an  order  to  Muhi  ad-din,  directing  him  to  be  the  preacher.    This  was 
the  first  Friday  on  which  the  public  prayer  was  said  at  Jersulem  after  the  taking 
of  the  city,  and  the  sultan  with  all  the  chief  men  of  the  empire  attended  at  the 
ceremony.  Muhi  ad-din  then  mounted  the  pulpit  and  commenced  his  discourse  by 
pronouncing  the  opening  stlrat  of  the  Koran,  and  then  said  :  "  God  hath  cut  off 
"  the  uttermost  part  of  those  who  acted  perversely;  so  praise  be  unto  God,  the 
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"  lord  of  all  creatures.  Praise  be  unto  God.  who  hath  created  the  heavens  and-  the 
44  earth,  and  hath  disposed  darkness  and  light!  Koran,  surat  C,  verse  1 .)  Praise  be 
11  unto  God  who  hath  not  begotten  any  child,  who  hath  tu>  partner  in  the  kingdom,  nor 
4 '  requireth  any  one  to  protect  him  from  contempt ;  and  magnify  him  by  proclaiming 
44  his  greatness  (sur.  17,  ver.  111).  Praise  be  utito  God,  who  hath  sent  down  unto 
44  his  servant  the  book  of  the  Koran  ,  and  hath  not  inserted  therein  any  crookedness,  but 
44  hath  made  it  a  straight  rule;  that  he  should  threaten  thereby  the  unbelievers  with  a 
44  grievous  punishment  from  himself,  and  should  bear  good  tidings  unto  the  faithful, 
44  who  work  righteousness,  that  they  shall  receive  an  excellent  reward,  (the  reward  of 
44  paradise,)  wherein  they  shall  remain  for  ever;  and  that  he  should  warn  those  who 
44  sag  God  hath  begotten  issue  (s.  18,  v.  1,  2,  3:.  Say,  Praise  be  unto  God;  and 
44  peace  be  unto  his  servants  whom  he  hath  chosen !  is  God  more  wortlty,  or  the  false  gods 
44  which  they  associate  with  him?  (s.  27,  v.  60.)  Praise  be  to  God,  unto  whom  be- 
"  longelh  whatever  is  in  the  heavens  and  on  earlli  :  and  unto  him  be  praise  in  the 
44  world  to  come;  for  he  is  wise  and  intelligent  ;>.  34,  v.  1 .).  Praise  be  unto  God, 
44  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  who  makelh  the  angels  his  messengers,  furnished 
44  with  two,  and  three,  ami  four  pair  of  wings.  God  maketh  what  atldition  he 
44  pleaseth  unto  his  creatures;  for  God  is  almighty  (s.  35,  v.  1  ." — In  this,  the 
preacher's  design  was,  to  quote  all  the  passages  of  the  sacred  Koran  in  which 
praise  is  given  to  God;  he  then  commenced  the  khotba  and  said  :  44  Praise  be 
44  unto  God  by  whose  aid  Islam  ism  hath  been  exalted,  and  by  whose  might  po- 
"  lytheism  hath  been  humbled;  whose  orders  control  all  events,  and  who 
44  rewardeth  gratitude  by  continuing  his  favours.  He  hath  enveloped  the  infidels 
44  in  his  toils,  whose  justice  hath  decreed  that  time  should  be  a  series  of  vicissi- 
44  tudes,  whose  bounty  bath  granted  success  to  those  that  feared  him,  who  spread 
44  his  shade  over  his  servants,  and  caused  his  religion  to  triumph  over  every 
44  other.  In  his  might  he  is  far  above  his  creatures,  and  nought  can  resist  him; 
44  his  sway  extends  over  the  world,  and  nought  can  withstand  it.  He  orderelh 
44  what  he  pleaseth,  and  none  can  disobey  him;  he  dccideth  what  he  will,  and 
44  none  can  oppose  him.  I  praise  him  for  his  victorious  assistance;  for  his 
44  exalting  of  his  friends;  for  his  aiding  of  those  who  aided  in  his  cause,  and  for 
44  his  cleansing  of  his  Holy  House  from  the  filth  of  polytheism  and  its  pollutions. 
44  /  give  him)  such  praise  as  a  man  can  offer  whose  inmost  feelings  are  conscious 
44  of  gratitude,  and  who  denotes  it  by  his  outward  bearing,  and  1  declare  that 
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"  there  is  no  other  god  hut  the  Only  God,  who  hath  no  associate  in  his  power, 
'  •  who  is  one  and  eternal ;  who  begot  not  offspring,  neither  was  he  begotten,  and  who 
44  never  had  any  one  like  unto  him   .V.    Such  is  the  declaration  of  one  who 
44  halh  purified  his  heart  hy  the  professing  of  God's  unity,  and  hath  given  it  in 
"  charge  unto  his  I»rd.    I  hear  witness  that  Muhammad  is  his  servant  and 
4  apostle,  | he  remover  of  doubt,  the  ennfuter  of  infidelity,  and  the  dispeller 
"  of  falsehood  ;  that  God  transported  him  l>y  night  from  the  Holy  Temple  of 
"  Mekka    to  the  Farther  Temple   of  Jerusalem    b  ,  and  raised  him  up  to  the 
44  highest  heavens,  even  unto  tlie  loti'-tree  of  the  utmost  boutul,  near  which  is  the 
"  garden  of  eternal  abode  ;  and  his  eye-sight  turned  not  away,  neither  did  it  wan- 
"  (/<•»■  7  :  may  God's  blessing  he  upon  him  and  upon  his  khalif  'successor)  Abu 
44  flakr  as-Siddik  (the  veracious  ,  the  fust  to  embrace  the  faith;  and  upon  the 
44  commander  of  the  faithful,  Omar  Ibn  al-Khat(ab,  the  first  who  removed  from 
44  this  house  the  sign  of  the  cross;  and  upon  the  commander  of  die  faithful, 
Othman  Ibn  AflTtu,  the  j>osscssor  of  the  two  lights  ft  ,  the  collector  of  the 
"  Koran;   and  upon  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talih,  the 
41  destroyer  of  polytheism  and  the  breaker  of  idols;  and  God's  blessing  be  on 
44  the  family  of  Muhammad,  on  his  Companions,  and  on  the  Tdbis.    0  Men, 
♦1.17  4  4  rejoice  at  fjood  news!    God  is  pleased  with  your  conduct;  and  that  is  the 
44  utmost  term,  the  highest  point,  of  man's  desires;  inasmuch  as  he  rendered  it 
44  easy  for  your  hands  to  recover  this  strayed  camel   Jerusalem)  from  the  pos- 
41  session  of  a  misguided  people,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  the  fold  of  lslamism. 
"  after  it  been  abused  hy  the  polvlheisls  for  nearly  one  hundred  vears.  llrjoicr 
"  at    the  purifying  of  this  house  which  (iod  allowed  to  be  raised,  and  m  which  he 
44  permitted  his  name  to  be  mentioned  9  ;  the  ways  of  which  he  hath  delivered 
"  from  polytheism,  after  he  had  spread  bis  tent  over  it  and  established  his 
14  rites  within  it;  a  house  of  which  the  foundations  were  laid  on  the  profession 
44  of  "God's  unity,  for  that  is  the  best  basis  to  build  on,  and  of  which  the  edifice 
44  was  erected  to  his  glory,  for  it  stands  founded  on  piety  from  ancient  times 
44  till  now.    It  was  the  dwelling-place  of  vour  father  Abraham;  the  sjK>t  from 
44  which  vour  blessed  Prophet.  Muhammad  mounted  to  heaven;  the  kibla  towards 
44  w  hich  you  turned  to  pray  at  the  commencement  of  lslamism,  the  abode  of  the 
44  prophets;  the  place  visited  by  the  saints;  the  cemetery  of  the  apostles;  the 
44  spot  where  the  divine  revelation  descended,  and  to  which  the  orders  and  the 
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14  prohibitions  were  sent  down  :  it  is  the  country  where  mankind  will  he  as- 
41  sembled  for  judgment;  the  ground  where  the  resurrection  will  lake  place;  the 
"  holy  land  whereof  God  hath  spoken  in  his  perspicuous  book  10  ;  it  is  the 
44  mosque  wherein  the  Apostle  of  God  offered  up  his  prayer  and  saluted  the  angels 
44  admitted  nearest  to  God's  presence;  it  is  the  town  to  which  God  seul  his 
44  servant  and  apostle,  and  the  Word  which  he  caused  to  descend  on  Mary,  and 
44  his  spirit  Jesus,  whom  he  honoured  with  that  mission  and  ennobled  with  the 
44  gift  of  prophecy,  without  removing  him  from  the  rank  he  held  as  one  of  his 
44  creatures:  and  the  Almighty  said  that  Christ  trill  not  proudly  disdain  to  be  a 
44  servant  unto  Godyneither  the  angels  who  approach  near  to  the  dirine  presence  I  I  . 
44  They  lied,  those  who  said  that  God  had  equals,  and  widely  did  they  err.  Gad 
44  hath  not  begotten  issue;  neither  is  there  any  other  God  with  him  :  olhenrw  every 
44  god  had  sttrely  gone  (apart^  triih  that  which  he  had  created ;  and  some  of  them  had 
44  exalted  themselves  abore  the  others.  Far  be  that  from  God  which  they  affirm  of 
44  him  12).  They  are  surely  infidels  who  say:  Verily  God  ts  Christ,  the  «#»  of 
4  4  Maryi  1 '.])." — Here  the  preacher  related  the  remaining  verses  of  the  sural  of  the 
Table.— 44  This  temple  is  the  first  of  the  two  kiblas  14),  the  second  of  the  two 
44  sacred  Mosques  15),  the  third  after  the  two  holy  cities  Mekka  and  Medina  : 
44  the  next  place,  after  these  two  Mosques,  to  visit  which  travellers  girth  their 
44  camels;  the  next  spot  named  after  these  two  mansions,  when  the  number  of 
44  holv  places  is  counted  on  the  lingers.  Therefore,  had  you  not  been  of  God's 
44  chosen  servants,  of  those  whom  he  selected  from  amongst  the  dwellers  in  his 
44  cities,  he  had  not  honoured  yon  with  this  favour  wherein  you  will  never  have 
44  a  rival,  and  in  the  excellence  or  which  yon  will  remain  without  a  competitor. 
44  Blessings  be  on  you  for  an  army  w  hich  hath  procured  the  triumph  of  the 
44  miraculous  powers  displayed  in  the  Apostle's  gift  of  prophecy,  which  hath 
''  fought  battles  like  those  of  Bedr,  which  hath  shown  resolution  like  that  of 
44  Abu  Bakr, achieved  conquests  like  those  of  Omar's,  behaved  like  the  armies  of 
44  Othman,  and  charged  like  those  of  Ali!  You  have  renewed  for  Islamism  the 
41  the  glorious  days  of  Kadisiya,  the  conflicts  of  Yarmuk,  the  sieges  of  Khaihar, 
44  and  the  impetuous  attacks  of  Khalid  lhnal-VValid.  May  God  gram  you  his  best 
44  rewards  for  the  service  you  have  rendered  to  his  blessed  prophet  Muhammad! 
44  may  he  recompense  you  for  the  blood  you  lost  in  combating  his  foes!  may  he 
44  accept  from  you  as  an  agreeable  offering  the  blood  which  you  have  shed !  and 
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"  enumerate  you  with  Paradise,  for  that  is  the  ahode  of  happiness!  Appro- 
44  ciate  then  (and  God  be  merciful  unto  you! )  this  favour  at  its  just  value,  and 
44  thank  for  it  the  Almighty  with  fit  acknowledgment,  inasmuch  as  he  placed 
11  you  under  deep  obligations  by  conferring  this  honour  upon  you,  and  appoint- 
44  ing  you  for  this  service!  It  is  a  victory  which  hath  opened  for  you  the  gates 
"  of  heaven,  and  hath  illumined  by  its  light  the  face  of  the  darkness,  which  hath 
44  made  the  most  highly  favoured  of  the  angels  to  rejoice,  and  hath  solaced  the  eyes 
"  of  the  prophets  who  were  sent  unto  mankind!  How  great  a  favour  was  that 
44  which  rendered  you  the  army  by  whose  hands  the  Sacred  City  was  recaptured 
44  in  these  latter  times,  the  body  of  troops  whose  swords  set  up  again  the  mo- 
44  nu ments  of  the  faith,  after  that  the  mission  of  prophets  had  ceased  !  Soon, 
44  perhaps,  may  God  achieve,  by  your  hands,  other  victories  such  as  this;  vic- 
4 '  tories  whereat  the  people  of  the  green  ( the  inhabitant!  of  Paradise)  will  rejoice 
41  yet  more  than  the  people  of  the  earth  :  is  this  not  the  House  whereof  God  hath 
'4  spoken  in  his  book  and  explicitly  named  in  this  formal  address  directed  to 
44  himself  :  Praise  be  unto  him  who  transported  his  ten  ant  by  night  from  the  Holy 
C«8  *«  TemplctolhcFartherTemple\6\  Is  it  not  the  house  which  all  religions  honoured? 
•4  towards  which  the  prophets  turned  themselves,  and  in  which  were  read  the 
44  lour  liooks  sent  down  from  Almighty  God  (17)?  Is  it  not  the  house  for  the 
44  sake  of  which  God  staid  the  sun  over  Joshua  so  that  it  set  not,  and  delayed  its 
44  pace  so  that  the  victory  might  be  rendered  prompt  and  easy?  Is  it  not  the 
44  house  which  God  commanded  Moses  to  order  his  people  to  deliver,  yet  none 
44  obeyed  him  but  two  men?  Wherefore  he  waxed  wroth  against  them,  and  cast 
44  them  into  the  wilderness  in  punishment  for  their  disobedience.  Give  there- 
44  fore  praises  unto  God  for  having  helped  you  to  the  fulfilment  of  your  resolu- 
44  lions  in  an  undertaking  from  which  the  children  of  Israil,  his  chosen  people, 
44  recoiled,  and  for  having  prospered  you  in  an  attempt  wherein  the  nations  of 
44  former  ages  failed,  and  for  having  made  you  of  one  opinion  after  that  you 
44  were  divided,  and  for  having  enabled  you  to  speak  of  this  as  a  past  event, 
44  when  In-fore  you  spoke  of  it  only  as  an  event  to  come  (18).  Receive  our 
44  congratulations,  inasmuch  as  God  hath  mentioned  your  conduct  to  those  near- 
44  him,  and  hath  made  you  his  own  troops  after  you  had  been  troops  in  the 
44  service  of  your  passions;  rejoice  at  the  coming  of  the  angels,  sent  down 
44  to  thank  you  for  the  sweet  odour  of  the  profession  of  God's  unity  where- 
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44  with  you  have  gifted  this  House,  and  for  the  perfume  of  sanctifieation  and  glo- 
44  rification  you  have  spread  throughout  it,  and  for  having  removed  from  their 
44  paths  therein  the  nuisance  of  polytheism  and  trinitarian  doctrines,  and  a  cri- 
44  minal  and  evil  belief.  Now,  the  angels  of  the  heavens  implore  God's  mercy  on 
44  you,  and  pray  for  you  and  give  you  hlessings.  Therefore,  with  the  help  of 
44  God,  preserve  this  gift  which  you  have  obtained,  and  protect  this  favour  which 
44  you  have  received,  by  living  in  the  fear  of  God,  that  fear  which  savcth  him  who 
44  holdeth  unto  it  and  dclivcreth  from  danger  him  who  clingeth  thereto.  Beware 
44  the  seductions  of  your  passions;  avoid  falling  into  perdition,  or  turning  back 
44  from  the  path  of  righteousness,  or  recoiling  before  an  enemy :  seize  this  oj>- 
44  portunity  for  removing  the  annoyances  which  still  subsist  in  the  land;  light 
*4  the  good  fight  in  the  cause  of  God,  and  devote  yourselves,  0  servants  of  God ! 
44  to  his  will,  for  he  hath  made  of  you  his  chosen  servants.  Beware  lest  Satan 
44  cause  you  to  slip  and  lead  you  into  rebellion;  making  you  imagine  that  this 
44  victory  was  owing  to  your  sharp  swords,  your  fleet  steeds,  and  your  intrepidity 
44  in  battle.— No,  by  Allah!  victory  cometh  not  hut  from  the  Mighty,  the  Wise! 
44  Take  care,  0  servants  of  God!  lest  that,  after  his  having  ennobled  you  by 
44  this  great  conquest,  this  signal  favour,  and  after  his  having  reserved  for  yon 
44  so  evident  a  triumph,  and  placed  within  your  grasp  his  strong  cord  (of  gui- 
44  (lance),  take  care  not  to  commit  such  deeds  as  he  hath  forbidden  or  show  the 
44  grievous  sin  of  disobedience ;  lest  you  be  like  unto  her  who  undid  what  she  spun. 
44  after  $he  had  twiiledit  strongly  (19%  and  like  to  him  unto  whom  we  brought  our 
44  signs,  and  he  departed  from  them  ;  wherefore  .S'atoM  followed  him,  and  he  became 
44  one  of  thote  who  were  teduced  (20).  Maintain  the  holy  war;  it  is  the  liest  means 
•4  which  you  have  of  serving  God,  the  most  noble  occupation  of  your  lives;  sup- 
44  port  God's  cause,  and  Me  will  support  you;  protect  His  religion,  and  He  will 
44  protect  you  ;  remember  Him,  and  He  will  remember  you;  thank  Him,  and  He 
44  will  give  you  an  increase  of  favours  and  reward  you.  Labour  to  expel  the  evil 
44  (wltifh  afflicts  us),  and  tear  up  the  enemy  by  the  root;  purify  the  rest  of  the 
44  land  from  this  filth  which  hath  angered  God  and  his  Apostle;  lop  oil  the 
4'  branches  of  infidelity  and  cut  through  its  roots;  for  now  the  times  cry  aloud  : 
44  Vengeance  for  Islamitm  and  thcMuhummeilan  religion!  God  is  mighty!  God  giveth 
44  victory  and  aid!  God  conquers  and  subdues!  he  humbleth  tlie  infidel!  Know  ihere- 
44  fore,  and  God  he  merciful  unto  you!  thai  this  is  the  opportunity,  therefore 
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"  seize  il;  this  is  the  spoil,  hasten  to  nhtain  it;  this  is  the  serious  matter,  put 
44  forth  your  serious  efforts  to  accomplish  it,  and  send  forward  the  troops  of 
*'  your  resolutions  in  battle-array;  for  each  deed  is  judged  by  its  result,  and 
44  each  merit  by  its  recompense.  God  hath  now  made  you  victorious  over  this 
"  misguided  enemy  who  was  equal  to  you  in  number,  or  even  surpassed  vou ; 

and  how  was  it  when  you  were  one  to  twenty?  Almighty  God  hath  said  :  If 
44  twenty  of  you  persevere  irith  constancy,  they  shall  overcome  two  hundred;  and  if 
44  there  be  one  hundred  of  you.  they  shall  overcome  one  thousand  of  those  who  believe 
44  not,  bemuse  they  are  a  people  who  do  not  understand  ('21  .  May  God  enable  us 
44  and  you  to  follow  his  commandments  and  he  restrained  by  his  prohibitions! 
tliSO  44  mav  be  aid  us,  Moslims,  with  succour  from  himself!  If  God  assist  you,  who 
44  can  overcome  vou?  and  if  he  deprive  you  of  his  protection,  who  then  can 
44  help  vou?  The  best  saying  is  that  which  is  uttered  in  fitting  place;  the 
44  arrow  which  striketh  deepest  is  that  which  is  shot  from  the  bow  of  speech;  the 
"  best  woid  by  which  one  can  touch  the  intelligence  is  that  of  the  only  God,  the 
44  sole  God,  the  Mighty,  the  Wise,  who  hath  said  :  And  when  the  Koran  is  read, 
44  hearken  thereto,  and  keep  silence  ;  that  ye  may  obtain  mercy  22).  I  fly  to  God 
44  from  Satan  the  accursed!  in  the  name  of  God,  the  Merciful,  the  Clement!" — 
The  orator  then  read  the  commencement  of  the  Emigration  ('23),  after  which,  he 
said  :  "The  Apostle  ordeied  vou  and  me  to  conform  to  that  which  God  hath  com- 
44  manded  on  the  subject  of  devoted  obedience  to  his  will;  let  us  therefore  obey 
"  him  :  he  forbad  you  and  me  to  commit  the  foul  sin  of  disobedience;  let  us  not 
44  therefore  revolt  against  him  "2'»  .  I  ask  pardon  of  Goil  for  myself,  for  you, 
"  and  for  all  Moslims;  ask  also  pardon."— He  then  prayed  for  the  imdm  an-Nasir, 
the  khalif  of  that  age,  after  which  he  said  :  44  And  prolong,  0  Almighty  God! 
44  the  reign  of  thy  servant,  so  humble  in  his  fear  of  thee,  so  thankful  for  thy  fa- 
'*  vou  re,  so  grateful  for  thv  gifts, — thy  trenchant  sword,  thy  shining  flambeau, 
"  the  defender  of  thy  faith,  the  champion  and  protector  of  thy  holy  land,  the 
44  lirmlv  resisting,  the  great,  the  helping  prince,  him  who  gave  might  to  the  de- 
44  claration  of  the  true  faith,  who  vanquished  the  adorers  of  the  Cross,  the  weal 
44  \salilh  of  the  world  and  of  religion  ad-din  ,  the  sultan  of  Islamism  and  of  the 
44  Moslims,  the  purifier  of  the  Holy  Temple,  Abu  'l-Muzaflar  Yusuf,  the  son  of 
44  Aiyub,  the  giver  of  life  to  the  empire  (muhi  ad-dawlat ;,  the  commander  of  the 
44  true  Ivelicvers.    Grant,  0  Almighty  God !  that  his  empire  extend  over  the 
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"  earth,  and  that  the  angels  ever  encircle  his  standards;  reward  him  for  the  ser- 
44  vices  he  hath  rendered  to  the  orthodox  belief,  and  for  his  linn  resolution  and 
"  prompt  execution  in  the  defence  of  the  Muhammedan  religion.  Preserve  his 
life,  we  beseech  thee,  for  the  prosperity  of  Islamism;  protect  his  empire  for 
"  the  advantage  of  the  faith,  and  extend  his  authority  over  the  regions  ol  the 
"  Kast  and  of  the  West.  As  thou  hast  enabled  his  hand  to  retake  Jerusalem 
44  when  men  had  begun  to  doubt  of  thy  intentions  25  >,  and  when  the  Moslims 
44  were  suffering  under  their  trials,  so  let  his  hand  take  possession  of  the  land 
44  far  and  near;  help  him  to  seize  infidelity  by  the  forelock;  let  him  scatter 
44  their  squadrons,  disperse  their  multitudes,  and  send  them,  band  after  band, 
44  to  join  their  predecessors  i  in  hell  .  Reward  him,  0  God!  in  the  name  of  Mu- 
44  hammad,  for  his  efforts,  and  let  his  orders  and  prohibitions  issue  uncontrolled 
"  to  the  East  and  to  the  West;  let  the  centre  and  (he  frontiers  of  the  land,  and 
44  all  the  regions  of  the  kingdom  prosper  under  his  rule;  let  him  humble  the 
44  pride  of  the  infidels,  and  tame  the  insolence  of  the  perverse;  spread  his  do- 
44  minion  unto  every  city,  and  post  the  detachments  of  his  troops  on  the  roads  to 
44  even-  country.  Maintain,  0  God !  him  and  his  children  in  the  possession  of  the 
44  empire  till  the  day  of  judgment ;  preserve  his  days  and  those  of  his  sons  and 
44  brethren,  princes  highly  favoured  ;  strengthen  his  power  by  granting  them  Ion-; 
44  life,  and  decide,  by  thy  will,  the  exaltation  of  his  friends  and  theirs.  OGod! 
44  inasmuch  as  thou  hast  produced,  through  his  means,  this  lasting  advantage  for 
44  Islamism,  to  endure  as  long  as  months  and  years  pursue  their  course,  gram 
44  him  the  eternal  kingdom  in  the  abode  of  the  pious,  and  answer  his  prayer 
44  when  he  says  :  0  Lord!  excite  me  that  I  may  be  thankful  for  thy  farour  wherewith 
44  thou  hast  favoured  me  and  my  parents;  and  that  I  may  do  that  which  is  riyht.  and 
44  well-pleasing  unto  thee;  and  introduce  me,  through  thy  mercy,  among  thy  serrants 
44  the  righteous  2t>)."  He  then  pronounced  the  usual  prayers  — This  doctor  was 
born  at  Damascus,  A.  U.  550  A.  D.  1  155  ;  he  died  in  that  city  on  the  7lh  of 
Shaaban,  A.  H.  508  May,  A.  D.  120*2)  and  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ka- 
siyiin.— His  father  Abu  l-Hasan  Ali,  surnamed  Zaki  ad-din,  filled  the  place  of 
kddial  Damascus;  he  was  a  man  of  great  virtue  and  piety.  Having  requested, 
and  obtained,  permission  to  resign  his  post,  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka, 
and  returned  to  Baghdad  in  the  month  of  Safar,  A.  II.  56."1  (Nov. -Dec.  A.  D. 
11o7),  and  there  fixed  his  residence.    He  held  a  high  rank  as  a  tradilionisl, 
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having  received  Traditions  from  a  great  number  of  persons ;  and,  during  his  re- 
sidence at  Baghdad,  he  taught  them  publicly.  He  remained  in  that  city  till 
600  his  death,  which  happened  on  Thursday,  the  28th  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  564  (July, 
A.  D.  1169).  The  funeral  service  was  said  over  him  in  the  mosque  of  the 
Castle,  and  he  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  the  imdm  Ahmad  Ihn  Hauhal. — 
Abu  '1-Ilakam  Abd  as-Salam  lbn  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  ir- 
Rahman  al-Lakhmi,  the  Ibn  Rarrajan  mentioned  in  this  article,  was  a  man  of 
great  sanctity,  and  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Koran,  wherein  he  explains 
the  greater  part  of  it  according  to  the  mystic  system  of  the  Sufis.  He  died  in 
the  city  of  Morocco,  A.  H.  536  (A.  D.  1 141-2 1. 


(l!  See  M.  Keinaud's  Extraiti,  p.  184. 

(i)  The  Grey  Cattle  {al-Kaida  'tat-Skahba)  was  one  of  the  nanus  by  which  Aleppo  was  known. 
(3:  Ibn  Khallikan  gives  a  ihorl  notice  of  this  dortor  at  the  end  of  the  article. 
4)  Koran,  tdral  30,  vert*  i 

(6)  Koran,  sarat  112,  verse  2. 
it]  Koran,  (Oral  7,  verse  I. 

(7)  Koran,  sarat  S3,  terse  14,  IS,  17. 

i,8i  He  wai  no  called  becaute  he  had  married  successively  two  of  Muhamrnad'i  daughters. 
(0)  Koran,  sural  24,  verse  36. 

(10)  Koran,  sorat  S.  vena  24. 

(11)  Koran,  torat  4.  vcrte  170. 
12)  Koran,  tdral  23,  Terse  03. 
(13;  Koran,  saral  8,  verse  76 

after,  he  chote  Mekka  for  the  point  towardt  which  they  were  to  look  on  those  occasions. 
(18!  Koran,  torat  17.  verse  1. 


(17  The  four  books;  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the  (impels,  and  the  Koran. 

18)  Literally:  Who  halb  enriched  you  with  thai  which  the  words  kan  (unm;  and  had  already i  put  in  the 
past  tense,  in  euhange  for  that  which  tnuf  {thai!  be)  and  hatta  (07/  sueA  (tine  as)  put  in  the  future  tense. 
This  quibble  must  hare  been  highly  pleasing  to  a  congregation  of  Motlinia  for  whom  grammar  is  our  of  thr 
first  among  the  sciences. 

19  Koran,  sural  16,  verse  94. 

201  Koran,  sural  7,  verse  174. 

21)  Koran,  sural  8,  verse  66. 

22)  Koran,  sOrai  7,  verse  208. 

23)  Koran,  sarat  59. 
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(84)  This  was  Mid  by  lb*  preacher  in  conrteiion  with  the  I  ait  word*  of  his  quotation  from  the  Koran.  Trie 
quotation  finished  with  the  seventh  rent  of  the  fifty-ninth  (drat, 
literally:  When  thought*  wer*  . 
iKj  Koran,  torat  27.  Ten*  19. 


AS-SADID  AS-SALAMASI. 


Muhammad  lbn  Hi  bat  Allah  lbn  Abd  Allah  as-Salamasi,  surnamed  as-Sad  id 
(the  well  directed),  was  a  doctor  of  the  Shafite  sect  and  its  chief  imdm  in  that  age. 
Having  exercised  the  functions  of  under-tutor  (mOM )  in  the  Nizdmiya  College, 
he  mastered  various  branches  of  science,  and  was  the  first  who  made  known  in 
Irak  the  Sharifs  Tartka  (1).  It  is  even  said  that  he  could  repeat  the  contents  of 
that  work  without  recurring  to  the  book,  and  that  he  knew  equally  well  (AM 
Hdmid)  al-Ghazzali's  Wasit  and  Muttasfa.  Pupils  came  from  all  countries  to 
study,  under  him,  and  by  his  excellent  mode  of  tuition,  they  all  became  learned 
jurisconsults,  professors,  and  authors.  Amongst  the  number  were  the  two 
imdnu  and  shaikhs  Imad  ad-din  Muhammad  and  Kamal  ad-din  Musa,  the  sons  of 
Yiliiws,  whose  lives  will  be  found  in  this  work;  to  these  may  be  added  the  shaikh 
Sharaf  ad-din  Abu  '1-MuzafTar  Muhammad  lbn  Alwan  lbn  Muhadjir  and  other 
eminent  doctors.  His  opinions  on  points  of  law  were  held  to  be  excellent  (2). 
He  dial  at  Baghdad  in  the  month  of  Shaban,  A.  II.  57't  ( Jan.-Feb.  A.D.  11 78-9). 
— Salnmdsi  means  belongitig  to  Salamds,  a  city  in  Adarbaijan  which  has  produced 
a  iuiidImt  of  illustrious  men. 


1 1  The  Sharif  Sharaf  Shah  lbn  Melekdid  al-Abbiii,  a  celebrated  professor  in  the  Aiidmtya  (Allege  t.of 
Xai*4p6T).*M  a  jurisconsult  of  great  acutenrss  He  composed  a  TarfJra,  or  tytttmatif  defence  or  the  Shafite 
doctrines,  which  acquired  extensive  circulation,  and  he  wrote  some  other  work*  on  dialectic*.  He  died  in  the 
(lower  of  his  youth  at  NaltApur.  A.H.  543  (A.D  1148-9).—  TabaMl  tu-ShdfiytH.)  —  Thi*  is  the  Sharif  whose 
name  I  bad  not  been  able  to  discover,  when  writing  (he  note  (2i,  page  237  of  (hit  volume. 

;2)  literally  :  ••  He  waseonsidered  as  well  dlrecied  [mu$addad)  in  falireu."  He  probably  received  the  tide 
of  Sadld  for  (his  reason. 
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HA  FA  DA  TAT-TUSI. 

Aim  Mansiir  Muhammad  Ibn  Asaad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibu  al-Husaiu  Ihn  al-Ka- 
sim  al-Attari,  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Hafada,  and  surnamed  Imad 
ad-din  column  of  the  faith),  was  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi  and  a  native  of 
>aisapur.  He  bore  the  surname  of  at-Tiisi  because  his  family  belonged  to  Tus. 
This  able  jurisconsult  was  also  an  eloquent  preacher  and  a  profound  dogmatic 
theologian.  He  studied  the  law  at  Marw  under  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Man- 
siir as-Samani  {vol.  II.  p.  15?  ,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  hdfiz  ;  he  then  removed 
to  Marw  ar-llud  vol.  I.  p.  50  ,  and  continued  his  studies  under  the  kadi  Hiisain 
al-Farra  al-Raghawi  vol.  I .  p.  VI 9),  the  author  of  the  Explanation  of  the  Suniui 
and  of  the  Tahdih.  He  proceeded  thence  to  Bokhara  and  studied  under  the  Hani- 
lite  doctor  llurhan  ad-din  Abd  al-Aziz  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Maza,  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  Marw,  and  regular  assemblies  were  held  then-  to  hear  him  preach,  He 
remained  in  that  city  for  some  time,  but,  in  the  year  548,  the  disastrous  invasion 
of  the  (ihn/.z  obliged  him  to  retire  into  Irak.  Of  this  invasion  we  have  spoken 
in  the  life  of  the  jurisconsult  Muhammad  Ihn  Yahya  vol.  II.  p.  0*20 . .  He  then 
passed  into  Adarhaijau,  and  proceeded  through  Mesopotamia  to  Mosul.  In  (his 
citv,  crowds  assembled  to  bear  him  preach  and  deliver  Traditions.  One  of  the 
passages  which  In'  dictated  to  his  disciples  was  the  following  : 

As-Shafi  shines  among  the  learned  like  the  sun  among  the  stars.    Say  to  whoever 
compare*  him  to  one  who  equals  him  not:  "Can  lifjht  be  compared  to  darkness  " 

He  one  dav  recited  these  lines  from  the  pulpit  : 

(Mtl  Ma  j  the  thunder  announce  to  the  dwelling  wherein  Hi  ml  resided  the  salutation  of  a 

genial  shower,  offered  by  the  dark  clouds.  She  departed  from  us.  and  we,  seduced  by 
love,  lent  her  our  hearts ;  but  objects  lent  by  lovers  are  never  returned. 

The  exhortations  which  he  made  at  his  assemblies  were  admirable.  He  died 
in  the  month  of  the  latter  Rahi,  A.  H.  571  Oct.-Nov.  A.  D.  11  75  ,  in  the  city 
of  Tibriz  Tutu-is.  :  but  some  persons  place  his  death  in  the  month  of  llajab,  A. II. 
")?:{. — Notwithstanding  all  my  researches,  I  have  not  l>een  able  to  discover  whv 
he  was  called  Hafada. — Ttbris  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Adarhaijau. 
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AI.-KHUBUSHANI. 

Abu  'l-Barakat  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Muwafl'ak  lbn  Said  Ibn  Ali  lbn  al-llasan 
lbn  Abd  Allah  al-Khubushani,  surnamed  Najm  ad-din  {sUir  of  religion),  was  an 
able  doctor  of  the  Shafite  seel,  and  noted  for  bis  devout  lire.  He  studied  jut  im- 
prudence under  Muhammad  lbn  Yabya  (vol.  II.  p.  025),  and  he  so  well  knew  by 
heart  thatauthor's  commentary  on  the  Wasit,  entitled  the  Muhit  comprehensive), 
that,  it  is  said,  he  once  repealed  it  from  memory  (to  his  pupils),  as  he  happened 
not  to  have  a  copy  of  it  at  hand.  We  have  a  large  work  of  his  called  the  Tahkik 
nl-Muhit  proofs  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Muhit  ':,  and  I  have  seen  a  copy  of 
it  in  sixteen  volumes.  Mention  has  been  alrcadv  made  of  his  interview  with 
al-Aadid  al-Obaidi  [vol.  II.  p.  74).  When  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din  obtained 
the  sovereignty  of  Egypt,  he  took  al-Khubushani  into  favour  and  treated 
him  with  marked  honour,  having  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his  learning 
and  piety.  It  was  by  this  doctor's  advice,  it  is  said,  that  be  built  the  college 
situated  near  the  tomb  of  the  undm  as-Shafi ;  and,  on  the  completion  of  the 
edilice,  in  the  year  572  A.  D.  117G-7),  he  appointed  al-Khubushani  to  it,  as 
professor.  In  this  same  year  he  built  the  hospital  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo. 
I  met  a  number  of  this  doctor's  old  pupils,  and  they  all  extolled  his  talents 
and  piety  ;  remarking  at  the  same  lime,  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  soundest 
moral  principle  and  very  little  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  world,  lb- 
was  Irani  on  the  13th  of  Rajab,  A.  H.  510  (November,  A.  D.  1Mb  ,  at 
Istawa  a  place  near)  Khubushan,  and  he  died  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  Zu 
'l-Kaada,  A.  H.  587  l>cceml>er,  A.  D.  1101),  at  the  college  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken.  He  was  interred  under  a  cupola  at  the  foot  of  as-Shafi's  grave, 
and  a  grating  separates  the  two  tombs. — Khubtishdni  means  belonging  to  KhubiUhdn, 
a  small  town  in  the  district  of  Naisapur — L'slaica,  pronounced  also  Vitutca,  is 
the  name  of  a  canton  in  the  same  district,  containing  a  great  number  of  villages. 
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KAMAL  AD-DIN  AS-SHAHROZURT 

Abu  '1-FadI  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Ahmad  al- 

Kasim  as-Shahrozuri,  suniamed  Kama  I  ad-din  (perfection  of  religion' ,  was  a  doctor 
of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi.  Mention  has  been  already  made  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father i  col.  II.  pages  29  and  497;.  Kamal  ad-din  studied  jurisprudence  at  Bagh- 
dad under  Asaad  al-Mihani  (vol.  I.  p.  189),  and  learned  Traditions  from  Abu 
'l-Barakat  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Khamis  al-Mausili.  He  Glled  the 
place  of  kddi  at  Mosul,  and  built  a  college  for  Shafites  in  that  city.  He  erected 
also  a  convent  ribdt)  at  Medina.  The  aidbek  Imad  ad-din  Zinki  employed  him 
as  his  envoy,  and  frequently  dispatched  him,  in  that  capacity,  from  Mosul  to 
tun  (the  court  of)  Baghdad.  When  Zinki  lost  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Kalat  Jaabar 
(»  (>/.  /.  p.  540  ,  Kamal  ad-din  was  at  the  army  with  his  brother  Taj  ad-din  Abu 
Tahir  Yahya,  the  father  of  the  kddi  Dia  ad-din,  and  they  accompanied  the  army 
on  its  return  to  Mosul.  The  sovereign  authority  having  devolved  to  Saif  ad-din 
Ghazi,  the  son  of  Imad  ad-din,  that  prince  entrusted  the  kddi  Kamal  ad-din  with 
the  administration  of  Mosul  and  of  all  the  empire.  In  the  year  542  (A.  D. 
M  'i?-8|  he  caused  both  {brothers  to  be  arrested,  and  confined  them  in  the  ci- 
tadel of  Mosul,  after  which,  he  sent  for  Majm  ad-din  Abu  Ali  al-Hasan,  the  son 
of  Bain  ad-din  Abu  'l-Hasau  Ali,  who  was  then  kddi  of  ar-Rahaba,  and  appointed 
him  to  the  kadiship  of  Mosul  and  Diar  Bakr,  as  successor  to  his  cousin  Kamal 
ad-dio.  The.  khalif  al-MnktaG  then  sent  an  envoy  to  intercede  for  Kamal  ad-din 
and  his  brother;  this  procured  their  liberation  from  prison,  but  they  were  then 
kept  under  arrest  at  their  own  houses,  whilst  Jalal  ad-din  Abu  Ahmad,  Kamal  ad- 
din's  son,  and  Dia  ad-din  Abu  'l-Fadail  al-Kasim,  the  son  of  Th]  ad-din,  re- 
mained prisoners  in  the  citadel.  On  the  death  of  Saif  ad -din  Ghazi,  the  arrest 
was  suspended,  and  (hey  Ih>iIi  went  to  see  Kutb  ad-din  Maudud,  the  son  of  Zinki, 
who  had  l>een  raised  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Saif  ad-din. 
Finding  the  prince  on  horseback  in  the  hippodrome,  they  immediately  dismounted 
and  went  up  to  him.  They  were  arrayed  in  mourning  robes,  and  had  left  aside 
their  tnrhn*  ( 1 ).  When  they  drew  near,  he  got  off  his  horse  to  meet  them,  and  re- 
ceived their  condolences  on  I  he  death  of  his  brother,  with  their  felicitations  on 
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his  own  accession.    They  tl»en  mounted  again,  and  placed  themselves  one  on 
each  side  of  Kulb  ad-din,  after  which  they  returned  home,  discharged  from  their 
arrest.    From  that  time,  they  regularly  rode  out  in  the  train  of  the  prince.  In 
the  year  550  (A.  D.  1 155-6),  Kamal  ad-din  entered  into  I  he  service  of  Nur  ad-din 
Mahmiid  2),  sovereign  of  Syria,  and  remained  some  time  at  Damascus.    In  the 
month  of  Safar,  A.  H.  555   Feb.-March.,  A.  U.  I  160),  he  was  appointed  hdknu 
chief  magistrate  ,  in  the  place  of  Zaki  ad-din,  who  was  removed  from  ofliec;  on 
which  he  designated  his  son  and  nephews  to  act  as  his  deputies  in  the  different 
cities  of  Syria.    He  then  rose  to  the  vizirship,  and  exercised  the  chief  magisterial 
authority  over  all  the  Moslim  cities  of  that  time,  whilst  his  son,  the  kddi  Muhi  ad- 
din,  acted  in  the  same  capacity,  as  his  lieutenant  at  Aleppo.    During  the  reign 
of  Nur  ad-din,  he  not  only  filled  the  duties  of  chief  magistrate  and  president  of 
the  council  of  state,  but  he  had  also  to  direct  the  whole  administration  of  the 
empire.    That  prince  sent  him  as  his  envoy  to  the  court  of  Baghdad),  in  the 
khalifate  of  al-Muklafi,  and  the  latter  confided  to  him  the  mission  of  establishing 
a  peace  between  Nur  ad-dln  and  Kilidj  Arslan  Ibn  Masud,  sovereign  of  Asia  Minor 
(RAm).    On  the  death  of  Nur  ad-din,  Salah  ad-dln  took  possession  of  Damascus  and 
confirmed  Kamal  ad-din  in  his  attributions.   Kamal  ad-din  was  a  jurisconsult,  an 
elegant  scholar,  a  poet  and  a  kdlib ,  he  possessed  a  lively  wit  and  a  talent  for  con- 
versation which  rendered  him  the  delight  of  society.    He  discoursed  remarkably 
well  on  the  |x>ints  of  difference  between  the  orthodox  sects  and  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  theology  and  jurisprudence;  he  maintained  a  high  eminence 
by  his  acuteness  and  intrepidity,  and  he  was  equally  distinguished  for  his  charity 
and  beneficence.    Numerous  pious  establishments  (wakfs)  were  founded  hv  him 
at  Mosul,  Nasibin,  and  Damascus.    As  the  prime  minister  of  the  empire,  he  exer- 
cised great  influence,  and,  as  a  statesman,  his  abilities  were  of  the  highest  order. 
None  of  his  sons  could  1m-  compared  with  him,  and  none  of  them,  numerous 
though  they  were,  ever  attained  such  an  exalted  rank  as  he.    Mention  is  made  of 
him  by  the  hdfiz  Ibn  Asakir  vol.  II.  p.  252)  in  the  History  of  Damascus.  He 
comj)osed  some  good  poetry,  and  the  following  lines  were  repeated  to  me  as  his, 
by  persons  of  his  family  . 

I  went  to  see  thee  whilst  the  stars  were  my  only  observers,  and  the  dawn  was  jet  an 
idea,  latent  in  the  bosom  of  the  East.    Impelled  by  love,  I  faced  every  danger,  hoping 
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It  is  said  thai  lie  wrote  the  following  verses  to  his  son  Muhi  ad-din,  who  was 
then  at  Aleppo;  and  the  author  of  the  Kharida  pronounces  them  positively  to  Ik> 

his  : 

I  dispatch  to  thy  presence  a  legion  of  loving  wishes,  in  the  form  of  letters  ;  thinking 
«MW        of  thee,  I  hold  a  pleasing  conversation  with  myself,  but,  alas !  it  is  a  mere  delusion. 

The  kdtih  Imad  ad-dln  says  in  the  Kharida,  in  his  article  on  Kamal  ad-din, 
that  these  lines  were  recited  to  him  by  the  kddi  as  his  own,  on  the  3rd  of  the 
f.rst  Kahi,  A.  H.  571 .  "  They  recalled  to  my  mind,"  he  adds,  "  the  words  of 
"  the  xharif  Abu  Yala  Ibn  al-llabbsiriya  (3  ,  who  said,  alluding  to  the  slow  ap- 
"  proachof  morning  after  a  night  of  anxiety  . 

'  Mow  many  the  nights  I  passed,  concealing  the  flame  which  consumed  me.  and  ut- 

*  lerinfj  complaints  to  the  stars,  so  as  nearly  to  awake  their  pity;  whilst  the  East  wilh- 
'  held  from  me  the  sight  of  morn,  as  the  hand  of  the  wretched  holds  closelv  the  favour 

•  it  obtained.'  " 

He  then  adds  "  If  the  poet  had  .  changed  a  single  word  and)  said  :  ardently  de- 
"  ami)  like  a  tardy  favour  granted  to  the  wretched,  the  thought  had  l>een  e.\- 
*'  cellent."  It  is  said  that  when  Kamal  ad-din  grew  old  and  feeble,  so  as  to  be 
hardly  able  to  move,  he  used  very  often  to  repeat  these  lines  : 

()  Lord  !  let  me  not  live  till  I  become  a  burden  to  any  man ;  take  me  by  the  hand  unto 
ih,f»flf),  before  I  am  obliged  to  say,  when  I  wish  to  rise  up:  "Take  me  by  the  hand 

1  am  not  sure  whether  these  verses  he  his  own  or  not,  and  I  have  since  met 
with  them  in  a  poem  composed  by  Abu  l-llasan  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  s'-Sakr  al- 
Wasili.  In  the  life  of  Ibn  Abi  's-Sakr,  we  shall  again  speak  of  them. —  Kamal 
ad-din  was  Ixn  n  at  Mosul,  A.  II.  49'2{A.  D.  1 098-9);  he  died  at  Damascus  on  Thurs- 
day, the  0th  of  Muharram,  A.H.  572  July,  A.I).  1 1 70),  and  was  interred,  the  next 
morning,  at  Mount  Kasiun.  He  was  then  aged  eighty  years  and  some  months. 
His  son  Muhi  ad-din  composed  an  elegy  on  his  death. — One  of  Kamal  ad-din's 
last  requests,  was  that  the  chief  kadiship  should  be  conferred  on  his  nephew, 
\hu  1-  Fadail  al-Kasim  Ibn  Yabya  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  surnamed  Dia  ad-din,  and  the 
sultan  acceded  to  this  recommendation  by  nominating  hint  kddi  of  Damascus.  He 
held  this  post  for  some  time,  but  discovering  that  the  prince  had  a  partiality  for 
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the  shaikh  Sharaf  ad-din  lbn  Ahi  Lsnin  [vol.  II.  p.  32),  he  asked  and  obtained 
his  dismissal.    Sharaf  ad-din  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  place. 


il)  It  would  appear  from  a  oole  by  M.  de  Sacy.  in  bis  Chmlomalhie,  torn.  It.  p.  Mfl,  Ibal  the  lorfto  wit 
a  sort  of  bood  worn  by  the  chief  kadis  of  (he  Sbalite  sect. 
2  HU  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(3.  TheiAm-y  Abo  Tala  Muhammad  lbn  Muhammad  lbn  S.I  I  in  lbn  al-Habbariya,  a  native  of  Baghdad.  *at 
one  of  the  poets  patronUed  by  Nirsm  al-Mulk  i vol .  I.  p  413).  He  had  a  great  propensity  to  satire,  and  sur- 
passed, in  the  gaiety  and  lirentiou»nes»  of  hit  poems,  lbn  al-llajjaj  (»ol./.  p.  448).  on  whose  style  his  own 
might  be  said  to  be  formed.  He  ended  by  satiriiing  Niiam  al-Mulk  himself.  Imad  ad-dln  gives  some  pas- 
sages from  his  compositions  io  the  Khartda,  MS.  No.  1447,  fol.24  it  ttq. 


MUHI  AD-DIN  AS-SHAHROZUR1. 

Abu  Hamid  Muhammad  as-Shahrozuri,  surnamed  .Muhi  ad-dln  'reviver  of 
gion  ,  was  ihe  son  of  the  kddi  Kainal  ad-dln,  whose  life  has  been  given  in 
the  preceding  article.  Having  already  mentioned  the  high  rank  and  authority 
held  by  his  father,  we  need  not  repeat  our  observations  here.  The  kddi  Muhi 
ad-din  went  to  study  at  Baghdad,  and,  having  distinguished  himself  by  his 
progress  in  jurisprudence  under  the  tuition  of  the  thaikh  Abu  Mansiir  lbn 
al-Bazzaz,  he  proceeded  to  Syria  and  filled  the  kadiship  of  Damascus,  as  his 
father's  deputy.  In  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  II.  55f>  (September,  A.  D. 
1160),  he  removed  to  Aleppo,  where  he  exercised  the  chief  magistracy  in 
his  father's  name  also,  having  replaced,  in  this  office,  lbn  Abi  Jarada,  sur- 
named lbn  al-Adim  :  I).  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  removed  to  Mosul 
and  obtained  not  only  the  kadiship  of  that  city,  but  the  professorship  in 
the  colleges  founded  there,  one  by  his  father,  and  the  other  by  Nizam  al-Mulk. 
Having  gained  the  confidence  of  Izz  ad-din  Masud,  the  son  of  Kutb  ad-din 
Maudiid,  sovereign  of  Mosul,  he  became  the  uncontrolled  director  of  the  slate, 
and  was  frequently  dispatched  by  his  master  on  missions  to  the  court  of  Bagh- 
dad. Baha  ad-din  Yiisuf  lbn  Shaddad,  kddi  of  Aleppo,  mentions,  in  his 
work  entitled  :  Maljd  al-Hukkdm  and  Iltibdi  il-Ahkdm  'resource  of  magistrate* 
vol.  ii.  82 
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604trAm  the  law  it  doubtful),  thai  he  was  in  the  retinue  of  Muhi  ad-din  when 
that  kddi  proceeded  lo  Baghdad  on  one  of  his  missions.  The  eminence  of  Muhi 
ad-din  may  he  easily  appreciated  from  the  fact  of  his  having  such  a  man  as 
Baha  ad-din  in  his  service.  He  was  distinguished  hy  his  princely  beneficence, 
and  it  is  said  thai,  in  one  of  his  embassies  to  Baghdad,  he  distributed  ten 
thousand  emlrian  dinars  1 2}  to  jurisconsults,  literary  men,  poets,  and  indigent 
persons.  It  is  said  also  that,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  magistracy  at  Mosul, 
he  never  allowed  a  debtor  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  dinars  or  a  smaller  sum,  but 
discharged  the  debt  himself.  Numerous  anecdotes  are  related  of  his  generosity. 
The  great  authority  and  influence  which  he  exercised  obtained  for  him  universal 
respect;  and  his  character,  which  was  of  the  very  noblest  cast,  was  marked  by 
beneficence  and  affability  (3).  He  possessed  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  belles 
lcttrcs,  and  composed  some  good  poetry.  One  of  his  pieces,  recited  to  me  at  Da- 
mascus by  a  friend,  is  on  a  grasshopper,  and  offers  great  novelty  in  its  compa- 
risons ;  he  says  : 

It  has  the  thighs  of  a  camel,  the  legs  of  an  ostrich,  the  claws  of  an  eagle,  and  Ihe 
breast  of  a  lion,  ll  borrowed  its  belly  from  ihe  serpent  of  the  sands,  and  its  head  and 
moulh  from  the  spirited  steed. 

In  a  collection  of  various  pieces,  I  found  the  following  verses  of  his  on  the 
descent  of  snow  from  the  clouds  : 

When  time  grew  hoary  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  its  generous  men,  he  tore  off  this  hoa- 
riness  and  scattered  it  upon  mankind. 

His  birth  may  be  placed  approximativcly  in  the  year  510  (A.  D.  1I1G-7;. 
The  kdtib  Imad  ad-dln  says  in  his  Khartda,  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  that 
he  was  born  in  the  year  'Ml),  to  which  he  adds,  in  the  Sail,  that  this  event 
took  place  in _  the  month  of  Shaaban.  He  died  al  daybreak,  on  Wednesday 
the  14th  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  586  (June,  A.  D.  1190),  according  to 
Ibn  ad-Dubai thi  (V,  but,  on  the  '23rd  of  the  month,  according  to  the  kdtib 
Imad  ad  din,  in  his  Sail.  His  death  took  place  at  Mosul,  and  he  was  buried 
in  bis  house,  situated  in  the  quarter  of  the  Castle,  but  his  corpse  was  subse- 
quently carried  to  Medina ;  so,  at  least,  I  have  read  in  an  historical  work,  but 
Ibn  ad-Dubaithi  states,  in  his  History,  that  it  was  removed  to  a  mausoleum  built 
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for  its  reception  oulside  the  cily  of  Mosul  .  Having  endeavoured  to  clear  up 
this  point,  I  found  Ihn  ad-Dubailhi's  slateiuenl  10  Ik1  true.  This  mausoleum 
lies  oulside  the  Maidan  Gale,  near  the  tomb  of  Kadlh  al-Ban,  tlic  celebrated 
worker  of  miracles  .">). — Kamal  ad-din  bail  anolher  son  called  Imad  ad-din 
Ahmad,  who  was  sent,  in  the  year  ,r)Gi>  A.  1).  \  1711-V,  as  ambassador  from  Niir 
ad-dln  to  the  court  of  Baghdad.  His  praises  were  celebrated  by  the  poet  Ihn  al- 
Taawizi  G  ,  in  a  kfUUla  of  which  one  of  (he  verses  is  . 

They  said :  He  is  an  envoy  ratul  whose  qualities  are  above  description  !  and  I  an- 
swered :  You  speak  Ihe  truth ;  such  is  the  description  of  every  apostle  \ranU ... 


1  Ihn  Abi  Jarada.  ttio  jer.i n<J fn ther  of  the  historian  of  Aleppo,  refused  to  hold  (he  place  of  kadi  as  deputy 
t..  KiimAI  ad-dln  -  MS.  No.728.  f.  176.  farther  on.  we  read  as  follows:  "  In  the  year  573  A  D.  1 179-80  some 
"  ill-intentioned  person*  complained  secretly  of  Muhl  ad-dln  as-Sbahroiori,  Jtd<ii  of  Aleppo,  to  JatnAl  ad  din 
■'  Shadbakhl,  governor  of  that  city,  pretending  that  he  favoured  the  projects  of  al-Mnlik  as-SMih,  and  producing 
"  poems  \to  thai  effect  ,  which  they  declared  to  be  his.  This  awakened  the  apprehension*  of  Muhl  ad-dtn. 
"  who  proceeded  to  Mosul ;  on  which  the  post  of  k/idi  at  Aleppo  was  offered  lo  my  uncle,  Abo  Ghanim  Muham- 
••  mad  Ihn  llibal  Allah  lbn  Abi  Jarada,  who  refused  it.    My  father  then  accepted  the  place,  and  continued  lo 

•  hold  it  till  the  death  of  al-Malik  as-SAIih."-  Hhlory  of  Alrp,,o  by  Kamal  ad-dlu  Ihn  al-Adlm  This  is  Ihe 
work  <>r  which  a  portion  hat  been  published  by  )l.  Vrejtag  under  the  title  of  F.Tcerptu  es  Uiiturid  IJalrbi: 

2  I  am  indebted  to  the  author  of  the  eirellenl  Euai  tur  la  Mfdnillei  lift  Sasani Jei  for  Ihe  following  note 
on  the  rmirian  (iinar.  -I.es  Toulounides,  an  quatrieme  siecle,  inserivirent  stir  lews  tnonnaies  d'or  le  nom  du 
khalife  sum  du  litre  d  emir.  Mais  la  premiere  monnaie  d  or  frappee  par  un  khalife  el  portant  ee  litre  paralt 
fire  un  dinar  de  Mostarched  billah.  donl  uu  eiemplaire  unique  et  in^dil  appartienl  a  la  bihliolhcque  royale. 
Olle  monnaie  est  frappi<e  a  Bagdad  >jLJ!  en  l'annfe  321 .  D'un  cote  on  y  III,  apre*  le  symbole,  ^JY 

^r^_jjt  aJu^j   .vi^Jt;  le  revers.  un  peu  altCre.  permet  pourlant  de  lire:  liM  J.~,  tli 

if?  ^.J'j  1  -V"  '  j**  ^  0U.  Corarne  le  module  el  le  pold*  de*  dinar*  de*  dernier*  khalifs 
Otuienl  plus  considerables  que  reui  des  dinars  annnymes  frappes  pendant  les  trois  premiers  siecles,  on  a  do. 
dans  le  peuple,  dislingucr  ces  nouvelles  nionnaies  par  unc  appellation  vulgairc.  Le  litre  d'tfrair  etant  ausvi  une 
innovation  pour  la  monnaie  de  Bagttnd,  aura  frapp.1  I'atlenlion  des  gens  de  eclte  ville  qui  auront  crce  la  <len»- 
minalion  de  dinar  (mirirn.  t'ette  dislinclion  etail  d'autanl  plus  uaturelle  que  les  dinars  antrrieurs,  quoiquc 
ne  portant  pas  de  nom  de  prince,  nous  montrent  quclquefois  son  litre  ijuli.  place  dans  le  champ  de  la  piece 
au-dessous  du  symbole.  Je  citerai  le  dinar  de  190  de  al-Mamoun  commc  ofTrant  un  eicmplc  de  cetle  parlieu- 
larin1.— Aoiui:>  nr.  l.ovr.rrfmrii. 

;3:  The  words  l^'jc-'l  Jv-*,,  rendered  here  by  affability,  may  perhaps  signify  penrfraJiori.  It  is  an 
eipression  which  has  a  great  variety  of  meanings. 

it   His  lire  will  be  found  in  ihe  third  volume. 

(3,i  I  have  not  jet  succeeded  in  finding  a  notice  on  ihe  sn/1  surnamed  Kaillb  al-Ban  trillov  uamt  . 
0  The  life  of  ibis  poet  is  given  by  lbn  Khallikan. 
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FAKHR  AD-DIN  AR-RAZI. 

Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ihn  Omar  Ibn  al-Husain  llm  aHIasan  Ibn  Ali  at- 
Taimi  al-Bakri  (I  )  at-Tabarestani  ar-Razi  native  of  liai  in  Tabarestdn  ,  sur- 
named  Fakhr  ad-dln  (glory  of  the  faith)  and  generally  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Ibn  al-Khaiib  (the  ton  of  the  preacher;,  was  a  doctor  of  the  Shafite  sect,  and 
born  at  Rai.    Fakr  ad-din  was  the  pearl  of  the  age,  a  man  without  a  peer;  he 
surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  scholastic  theology,  metaphysics,  and  philo- 
sophy (2).    He  composed  instructive  works  on  inanv  branches  of  science,  such  as 
a  commentary  on  the  Koran  containing  an  immense  quantity  of  rare  and  curious 
observalions;  it  is  a  most  extensive  work,  but  he  left  it  unfinished;  the  explana- 
tion of  the  opening  surat  alone  fdls  one  volume.  On  scholastic  theology  he  wrote 
the  works  entitled  al-Matdlib  al-idliya  (the  loftiest  aims] ;  the  Nihdya  tal-Okul  ( limit 
of  human  reason};  the.lrfrm'n  i  forty  traditions)  (3);  the  Muhassal  summary)  (4);  the 
QQ&  Kitdb  al-Baiydn  tea  'l-Burhdn,  etc.  (  look  of  elucidation  and  proof,  being  a  refutation 
of  the  partisans  of  error  and  impiety  ;  the  Kitdb  al-Mabdhith  al-Imddiyn  fi  l-Matdlib 
al-Maddiya  (Imadian  researches  on  the  questions  raised  concerning  the  resurrec- 
tion) (5) ;  the  Tahdtb  ad-Daldil  ua  Oy&n  al-Masdil  correctio  argumenlorum  el  f»n- 
tes  questionum) ;  the  Irshdd  an-Nuzzdr  Ua  latdif  il-Asrdr  [direction  of  investigators 
towards  subtle  mysteries  ;  the  Ajiciha  tal-Masdil  in-Nnjjariya  (replies  to  the  Najjarian 
questions)  6  ;  the  Tahsil  al-Hakk  acquisition  of  the  truth};  the  Zubda  cream  (T), 
the  Madlim  (guiding  marks),  etc.  On  the  fundamentals  of  jurisprudence  he  wrote 
the  Mahsul  results  and  the  Madlim.    On  philosophy  he  composed  the  Mulakh- 
khas  [succinct  exposition)  ;  a  commentary  on  Avicena's  vol.  1.  page  -1'»0)  Ishdrat 
(indications  or  theorems)  8);  a  commentary  on  the  same  author's)  Oyun  al-Hikma 
( fontcs  philosophic),  etc.    On  the  science  of  talismans  he  wrote  the  work  infilled 
as-Sin  al-Mnktdm  the  hidden  secret),  and  an  Explanation  of  the  excellent  names 
of  God.    It  is  said  that  he  left  a  commentary  on  az-Zamakhshari's  grammatical 
treatise  the  Mufassal,  another  on  al-Ghazzali's  treatise  on  jurisprudence,  the 
Wajiz,  and  a  third  an  Abu  '1-Ala's  Sikt  az-Zand  [vol.  1.  pwjc  O.V.    He  com- 
posed also  a  compendium  on  the  unattainable  perfection  of  si  vie  displayed  in 
the  Koran,  a  collection  of  excellent  strictures  on  the  grammarians,  a  system  of 
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controversy,  and  a  commentary  on  the  Kulliyol  (universalia)  of  Avieena's  Canon. 
He  wrote  also  a  treatise  on  physiognomy,  and  another  on  the  merits  of  as-Shafi. 
All  his  works  are  highly  instructive,  and  have  got  into  circulation  (even  in 
{distant}  countries,  and,  hy  an  effect  of  the  good  fortune  which  attended  him  in 
these  treatises,  the  public  took  them  for  class-books  and  rejected  those  of  former 
authors.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced  (he  systematical  arrangement  so  re- 
markable in  his  writings,  and  which  had  never  l>een  employed  by  any  jierson 
before  his  time.  He  preached  with  most  impressive  effect,  Imth  in  Arabic  and 
Persian;  in  the  midst  of  his  exhortations,  feelings  of  compunction  would  draw 
floods  of  tears  from  his  eyes.  The  conferences  which  he  held  at  Herat  were  at- 
tended by  the  principal  doctors  of  the  orthodox  sects  and  the  chiefs  of  the  philo- 
sophical  schools,  who  come  to  propose  questions  to  him  and  hear  his  excellent 
answers.  By  his  efforts  a  great  number  of  the  Karrdmiya  (9  and  other  sects 
were  converted  to  the  xnnnite  doctrines.  At  Herat,  they  gave  him  the  title  of 
Shaikh  al-hldm  (the  chief  of  Islamism).  His  first  studies  were  made  under  hi> 
father,  and,  after  his  death,  he  went  to  al-Kainal  as-Simnani,  and  remained  with 
him  as  a  pupil  for  some  time;  he  then  returned  to  Rai  and  studied  under  al- 
Majd  al-Jili,  a  disciple  of  Muhammad  lbn  Yahya  (vol.  II.  page  628y:.  \\  hen 
al-Majd  al-Jlli  was  called  to  Maragha,  in  order  to  give  lessons  in  that  city,  Fa ki  ad- 
din  accompanied  him,  and  continued,  for  a  long  period,  to  study  scholastic  theo- 
logy and  philosophy  under  his  tuition.  Ii  is  said  that  he  knew  by  heart  the 
Imam  al-Haramain's  treatise  on  scholastic  theology,  entitled  us-Sltdtml.  Having 
then  proceeded  to  Khowarezm,  he  displayed  the  highest  abilities  in  all  tin- 
branches  of  science,  and  maintained  a  controversy  with  the  people  of  that  place  on 
questions  connected  with  the  doctrines  of  his  sect  and  with  the  principles  of  faith. 
Being  expelled  from  the  city  (10),  he  passed  into  Transoxiana,  where  he  expe- 
rienced a  similar  treatment,  upon  which  he  returned  to  Rai.  There  was  then 
living  in  Rai  an  ahle  phvsician,  who  possessed  a  large  fortune  and  had  two  daugh- 
ters. Having  fallen  sick,  and  perceiving  death  to  he  inevitable,  he  gave  each 
of  those  girls  in  marriage  to  a  son  of  Fakhr  ad-din.  On  his  demise,  the  latter 
took  possession  of  all  his  property,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  his  wealth.  He 
was  constantly  travelling  from  place  to  place :  having  gone  to  Gha/.na  to  reco- 
ver a  sum  of  money  which  he  had  advanced  to  Shihab  ad-din  al-tihun,  the 
sovereign  of  that  city,  he  not  only  met  a  most  honorable  and  kind  reception,  but 
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was  enabled,  by  the  protection  of  tbe  prince,  to  gain  a  large  sum  (besides  what 
he  hail  received  .  He  then  relurned  to  Khorasan,  and  attached  himself  to  the  sul- 
lan  Muhammad  Ibn  Tukush,  surnamed  Khowarevm  Shah  :  this  prince  treated 
(ti in  with  great  favour  and  elevated  him  to  the  very  highest  posts  in  the  empire. 
The  virtues  and  merits  of  Fakhr  ad-din  were  boundless.  To  his  knowledge  of 
all  these  sciences,  he  joined  a  talent  for  poetry,  and  in  one  of  his  pieces  he  says  : 

Human  reason  tan  reach  only  to  the  extent  of  its  chain ;  the  utmost  efforts  of  mortals 
mostly  serve  to  lead  them  into  error.  Our  souls  and  our  bodies  are  at  variance,  and 
the  sum  of  our  worldly  enjoyments  is  but  bane  and  evil.  Though  we  pass  our  lives  in 
VtVAi  investigation,  all  we  can  collect  may  be  reduced  to  this:  it  it  taid,  or  they  tay  yll).  How 
many  men,  how  many  empire*  have  we  seen  flourishing,  and  which  rapidly  disappear- 
ed ;  how  many  mountains  to  the  summits  of  which  men  have  ascended,  who  are  now 
gone,  and  the  mountains  remain. 

The  learned  men  of  'all  the  neighbouring  countries  went  to  (consult  him)  and 
pel  sons  jonrnied  forth  from  even*  region  to  visit  him.  Sbaraf  ad-din  Ibn  Onain, 
n  poet  whose  life  wc  ;.hall  give,  relates  that  he  happened,  on  a  winter's  day,  to 
be  present,  with  a  numerous  audience  of  men  eminent  for  talent,  at  one  of  the 
lessons  given  by  Fakhr  ad-din  in  the  college  of  Khowarezm,  and  that  much  snow 
bad  fallen,  that  country  being  extremely  cold.  Whilst  the  lesson  was  going  on, 
a  pigeon,  pursued  by  a  bird  of  prey,  alighted  near  the  professor,  and  the  other 
bird  disappeared  on  seeing  the  people  assembled  there.  As  the  pigeon  was  un- 
able In  fly  off,  owing  to  the  effects  of  terror  and  of  cold,  Fakhr  ad-din  went 
over  to  it  on  finishing  his  lecture,  and  expressed  his  pity  for  the  poor  thing,  as 
be  look  it  up  in  bis  hand.    On  this,  Ibn  Onain  recited  extempore  tbe  following 


Son  nt  the  generous!  son  of  those  who  fed  the  poor  in  winter,  when  scarcity  prevailed 
and  the  snow  covered  the  earth!— of  those  who  protected  the  unfortunate  when  their 
souls  trembled  under  the  sword  and  the  gory-pointed  spear!  >V ho  told  the  dove  that 
your  mansion  was  a  sanctuary,  and  that  you  were  an  asylum  for  the  timorous  ?  It  came 
to  visit  thee  when  its  death  was  near,  and  you  bestowed  on  it  new  life,  in  saving  it 
from  destruction.  Could  it  receive  i*urli]  presents  [at  men  obtain),  it  would  leave  thy 
hand,  hearing  off  a  large  donation.  It  came  with  its  complaints  to  the  Solomon  of  the 
age  12  ,  whilst  death  gleamed  at  it  from  beneath  the  wings  of  a  rapacious,  vigorous 
bird  attracted  by  the  sight — nay,  by  the  shadow — of  food,  and  it  fled  before  him  with  a 
trembling  heart 

Abu  Ahd  Allah  al-IIusain  al-W  asiti  says  that  be  beard  Fakhr  ad-din  repeat  the 
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following  line  from  the  pulpit,  at  Herat,  on  concluding  a  discourse  wherein  lie 
reproved  the  people  of  that  city  : 

A  worthy  man  is  despised  during  his  lifetime,  but  when  removed  by  death,  his 
loss  is  severely  fell. 

Fakhr  ad-din  mentions,  in  his  work  entitled  Tnhsil  al-IIakk,  that  he  studied 
dogmatic  theology  under  his  father  Dla  ad-din  Omar,  who  had  learned  that 
science  from  Abu  1-Kasim  Salman  Ibn  N.isir  al-Ansari  (13',  who  bad  been  in- 
structed in  it  by  the  Imam  al-Haramain  ml. II.  p.  120  ,  to  whom  it  bad  been 
taught  by  Abu  Ishak  al-Isfaraini  vol.  I.  p.  8  ,  who  had  received  his  information 
in  it  from  the  shaikh  Abu  'l-Husain  al-Bahili,  whose  master  was  the  shaikh  a.x- 
Sunna.  Abu  '1-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Ismail  al-Ashari  vol.  II.  p.  227  ,  who  had  studied 
it  under  Abu  Ali  al-Juhbai  e.  //.  p.GG9),  whose  (moiazclitr  doelrines  al-Ashari 
afterwards  abandoned,  and  having  then  returned  to  orthodox  principles,  he  look 
the  defence  of  the  doctrines  held  by  the  Simmies  and  the  (Muslim)  community.  As 
for  Fakhr  ad  din's  knowledge  of  the  Shafite  doctrines,  he  had  received  it  from  his 
father,  to  whom  it  bad  been  taught  by  Abu  Muhammad  al-Farra  al-Baghawi 
(e.  /.  p.  419 ),  who  bad  studied  that  science  under  the  kiidi  llusain  al-Marwarrudi 
(v.  I.  p.  418),  who  had  been  taught  it  by  al-Kaflal  al-Marwazi  (v.  II.  p.  20),  who 
received  his  information  in  it  from  Abu  Zaid  al-Marwazi  (v.  II.  p.  01 3  ,  who  had 
learned  it  under  Abu  Ishak  al-Marwazi  [vol.  I.  p.  7),  to  whom  it  had  been  taught 
by  Abu  '1-Abbas  Ibn  Suraij  'vol.  I.  p.  40:,  who  had  for  preceptor  Aim  l-Kasim 
al-Anmati  vol.  II.  p.  18G\  who  had  studied  it  under  Abu  Ibrahim  al-Muzani 
'v.  I.  p.  200 \  who  had  l>een  instructed  in  it  by  the  imdm  as-Shafi  v.  //.  p.  509). 
— Fakr  ad-dln  ar-Razi  was  born  at  Rai  on  the  25th  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  54-'»  .Ian. 
A.  D.  1150  ,  some  say  543;  and  he  died  at  Herat  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  Shaw- 
wal,  A.  H,  GOO  (March,  A.  D.  1210;.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  was««7 
interred  at  the  mountain  contiguous  to  the  village  of  Muzdakhan.  I  saw  tin 
dying  injunctions  dictated  by  him  to  one  of  his  pupils,  and  they  clearly  prove 
the  soundness  of  his  religious  belief. — Muzddkhdn  is  the  name  of  a  village  near 
Herat. 

(I)  The  relative  adjectives  at-Tnimi  al-Bakri  indicate  here  thai  takr  ad-dln  ar-llaii  wai  a  defendant  of  the 
khalif  Abou  Rikr,  one  of  whoie  ance«lor»  wis  Taim.  the  ion  of  Mum.  the  ton  of  hub.  the  *on  of  I 
(be  «on  of  Ghalib,  tbe  »on  of  Fihr  Korai.b. 
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(2  The  wordi  JjljVTpl*,  here  rendered  by  philosophy,  signify  literally.  tAe  irienct  of  the  aneientt. 

By  (At  aneientt  is  meant  fAe  Graeis. 

3)  These  forty  Traditions  relate  to  the  dogmas  or  faith.  He  drew  them  up  for  the  use  of  bis  ion.   See  Flue- 

gels  llajji  Khalifa,  torn.  I.  p.  242. 

t«)  Hajji  Khalifa  calls  tbU  work  a  Summary  of  reflexion  made  by  aneienl  and  modem  philosopher: 
15)  Hajji  Khalifa  notices  the  title  of  this  work,  but  does  not  inform  us  why  these  researches  were  called 

,6j  What  those  questions  were  1  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 

17.  This  is  said  by  Hajji  Khalifa  to  be  a  work  on  the  dogmas  of  religion. 

iH)  See  Kluegels  llajji  Khalifa,  torn.  I.  p.  300. 

0  The  Karramians,  followers  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Karram,  held  the  principle  of  anthropomorphism.   See  an 
account  of  (his  sect  in  Sale's  Preliminary  Diteourte  to  the  Koran. 

10  Probably  the  city  of  Korkenj  or  Jurjaniya,  the  capital  of  Kbowarezm. 
.11 ,  Read  IJ'j  in  the  Arabic  text. 

:I2]  This  may  perhaps  be  an  allusion  to  the  following  legend:  "As  David  was  sitting  one  day  at  an  assem- 
••  bly  of  the  children  of  (trail,  with  Solomon  before  him.  a  pigeon  came  and  settled  close  to  Solomon,  and 
"  said:  '0  son  of  David!  I  am  one  of  the  pigeons  of  this  mansion,  and  young  ones  have  never  been  be-  . 
"  '  slowed  upon  me  to  rejoice  me.'  Then  Solomon  stroked  it  on  the  back  and  said  :  'Go;  tbou  shall  produce 
"  '  seventy  young  ones,  and  thy  breed  shall  multiply,  even  unto  the  day  of  the  resurrection.'  "  —  (Nafdii 
al-Ardii,  MS.  No.  620.  fol  136  verso. 

1 13)  Aba  'I-Kaslm  Salman  Ibn  >'aair  Ibn  Imran  al-Ansari,  an  able  jurisconsult,  scholastic  theologian,  and 
riposilor  of  the  Koran,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Imam  al-Haramain  and  of  Abu  'l-KAsim  al-Kushairi.  He  was  noted 
for  his  piety  and  mortified  life.  His  works  are.  a  commentary  on  the  Imam's  lrthid.  and  the  Kildb  al-Gha- 
niya.  He  died  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Jumada.  A.  11.  SIS  ;Sept.-Oct.  A.  D.  1118  .  (Tab.  at-Shdf.)  This 
work  gives  the  orthography  of  the  name  Salmdn,  which  is  incorrectly  written  in  all  our  manuscripts  of  Ibn 
Khallikan. 


IMAD  AD-DIN  IBN  MAN  A. 

Abu  llnmiri  Muhammad  Ibn  Ytinus  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Mana  Ibn  Malik  Ibn 
Muhammad,  surnamed  I  mad  ad-din  (column  of  the  faith  ,  was  a  doctor  of  the  Sha- 
filc  scot,  and  the  most  able  master  of  that  age  in  Shafile  doctrines,  dogmatic 
theology,  and  polemics.  His  reputation  was  immense,  and  jurisconsults  came 
from  the  remotest  regions  for  the  purpose  of  studying  under  his  tuition.  Nu- 
merous pupils  finished  their  education  under  him,  and  became  themselves  able 
and  distinguished  professors     He  commenced  his  own  studies,  at  Mosul,  under 
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his  father,  a  doctor  whose  life  we  shall  give,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  Baghdad 
and  studied  jurisprudence  in  the  Nizdmiya  College  under  as-Sadld  as-Salamasi 
'vol.  II.  p.  643;;  he  acted  also  as  uuder-tutor  mftid)  in  the  same  establishment 
when  Sharaf  ad-dln  Yiisuf  Ihn  Bcndar  ad-Dimishki  (I;  was  professor  then-.  He 
learned  Traditions  at  Baghdad  from  Aim  Ahd  ar-Ralunan  Muhammad  Ihn  Mu- 
hammad al-Kushmihani,  at  the  time  of  that  doctor's  visit,  and  he  received 
other  Traditions  from  Abu  Ham  id  Muhammad  Ihn  Ahi  'r-Rahl  al-Gharnati 
a  native  of  Granada  in  Spain;.  Having  then  returned  to  Mosul,  he  gave  lessons 
in  a  number  of  the  colleges  there,  and  com|>osed  some  works  on  the  doctrines  of 
his  sect,  such  as  the  Mnhit,  etc.  the  comprehensive,  being  the  combination  of  trhal 
a  conlaiwd  in  the  Muhaddab  and  the  Wash)  ;2);  an  explanation  or  al-Ghaz7.ali's 
(vol.  II.  page  6*21)  Wajiz;  a  treatise  on  dialectics;  an  exposition  of  the  Muslim 
faith,  and  a  taalika  'collection  of  notes  on  controverted  points  of  doctrine.  This 
last  work  he  left  unfinished.  He  filled  at  Mosul  the  functions  of  preacher  in 
the  Mujdhidi  Mosque,  and  those  of  professor  in  the  NAriya,  Izziya,  Zititiiya,  Ya- 
fisiya  and  Aldiyia  colleges.  Having  acquired  great  influence  at  the  court  of  >ur 
ad-dlu  Arslan  Shah  (vol.  I.  p.  174),  sovereign  of  Mosul,  he  was  occasionally  em- 
ployed by  that  prince  as  envoy  to  the  court  of  Baghdad  and  to  that  of  al-Malik 
al-Aadil  brother  of  the  sultan  SaWi  ad-din  .  In  the  year  59G  (A.  D.  1 1  *)<M  200 
he  maintained  a  discussion  before  the  khalifs  council  of  state,  to  prove  that  an 
infidel  could  lawfully  purchase  a  Moslim  slave  (3).  On  Thursday,  the  '»th 
of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  ">iI2  (August,  A.  D.  HOG),  he  was  appointed  kddi  of 
at  Mosul,  but,  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  of  the  month  of  Safar,  of  the  ensuing 
year,  he  was  replaced  by  Abu  l-Fadail  Yahya  as-Shahrozui  i,  surnamcd  Dia 
ad-dln,  the  same  whom  we  have  s|K>kcn  of  in  the  life  of  Kamal  ad-din  ad.  II. 
fwje  G-'iG).  He  became  chief  of  the  Shafite  community  at  Mosul,  and  was  noted 
for  his  profound  piety  and  extreme  sclf-morlification.  He  never  put  on  new 
clothes  till  he  had  washed  them  fV,  and  he  never  look  up  a  pen  to  write  without 
washing  his  hand  afterwards.  Mild  in  disposition,  he  was  an  agreeable  com- 
panion in  private  society,  and  enlivened  it  by  his  anecdotes  and  verses.  INur 
ad-din,  the  sovereign  of  Mosul,  admitted  him  into  the  closest  intimacy,  and 
had  always  recourse  to  his  opinion  as  a  jurisconsult,  and  his  counsel  as  a 
statesman.  It  was  for  this  prince  that  Ibn  Mana  drew  up  his  exposition  of 
the  Moslim  faith.  He  never  .relaxed  his  efforts  till  he  induced  >iur  ad-din  lo 
vol.  ii.  83 
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pass  from  the  Hanifitc  sect  to  that  of  as-Shafi ;  and,  in  all  the  Ataliek  family,  nu- 
merous as  its  members  were,  this  prince  was  the  only  one  who  professed  the  Sha- 
fite  doctrines.  On  the  death  of  Nut  ad-din,  in  the  year  007,  he  proceeded  to 
Baghdad  on  a  mission,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  al- 
Malik  al-Kahir  Masiid,  as  successor  to  his  father).  We  shall  speak  again  of  al- 
Kahir  in  the  life  of  bis  grandfather  Masud.  Having  succeeded  in  dismission,  he 
returned  with  the  jx-lisse  of  investiture  and  the  diploma,  and,  from  that  lime,  he 
««7  continued  to  he  treated  by  al-Kahir  with  even  greater  favour  than  that  prince  s 
father  had  ever  shown  him.  He  possessed  the  highest  abilities,  but  was  not  for- 
tunate in  his  works,  as  they  seem  unworthy  of  bis  talent,  lie  was  born  in  a 
small  bouse  at  the  citadel  of  Arliela,  A.  H.  535  (A.  D.  1 140-1  ;  this  house  he 
afterwards  visited,  when  on  one  of  his  missions,  and  he  then  applied  to  it  the  well- 
known  verse  : 

(Behold)  the  country  in  which  the  amulets  wore  first  suspended  round  my  neck  io), 
and  the  first  land  of  which  my  body  touched  the  soil. 

lie  died  at  Mosul  on  Thursday,  the  I'.lth  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  f>08 
November,  A.  I>.  121  \  . — Al-Malik  al-Moazzam  Mu/alfar  ad-din,  the  sovereign 
of  Arbela  rol  II.  p.  535  ,  used  to  relate  that,  after  the  death  of  Imad  ad-dln  Ibn 
Mam\i,  he  saw  him  in  a  dream  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  yet  dead ;  to  which 
he  replied  affirmatively,  hut  added  that  he  still  continued  res|  ected  (>).  Ibn 
ad-Dubai(hi  7  speaks  of  this  doctor  in  his  Zail,  and  Ibn  al-Mustauli  vol.  II. 
p.  55C}  mentions  him  in  the  History  of  Arbela.  We  shall  notice  later  bis 
brother  Kamal  ad-din  Mi'isa.  They  came  of  a  family  which  produced  many  men 
of  talent. — His  grandson  Taj  ad-din  (the  crown  uf  religion  Abu  '1-Kiisim  Abd  ar- 
Rahruan,  the  son  of  Rida  ad-din  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Imad  ad  din  Abu  Harnid, 
is  the  author  of  a  good  abridgment  of  al-Ghazzali's  rol.  II.  p.  021)  W  ajiz, 
entitled  al-TAjiz  fi  Ikhtisdr  il-Wajt:  the  inimitable,  being  an  abridgment  of  the 
Wajiz  .  He  composed  also  an  abridgment  of  Fahhr  ad-din  ar-H<izi's  treatise  on 
the  fundamentals  of  jurisprudence,enlitled  al-MahsAI,  and  another  on  Rukn  ad-din 
at-Tawusi's  [vol.  II.  p.  201,  system  of  controverted  doctrines.  He  was  born  at 
Mosul,  A.H.  598  A.D.  1201-2);  and  was  still  there  when  the  Tartars  took  it  (8  , 
but  in  the  month  or  Ramadan,  A.  II.  G70  (April,  A.  D.  1272  ,  he  proceeded  to 
Baghdad,  and  died  in  that  city  about  the  month  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  C.7I 
•  Nov.-Dec.  A.  D.  1272). 
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(I  This  sheet  was  already  composed  when  I  perceived  thai  the  following  note  could  not  apply  to  the  peraon 
here  named  by  Ibn  KhnlliUn;  but,  as  it  contains  information  respecting  a  doctor  of  some  rrpuUltoii,it  seemed 
to  me  worth  prescning.— Ynsuf  Ibn  Abd  Allah  lbn  Bcnd&r  was  born  at  Damascus.  A. II.  41K)  [A. I).  1096-7  . 
in  which  city  hii  father  had  settled  on  quilting  Maragha,  bis  native  place.  When  Yusuf  had  grown  up,  hr 
went  10  Baghdad  and  studied  jurisprudence  under  Asaad  al-Mlhani  and  became  the  tutor  of  that  doctor's 
class.  Having  displayed  great  acquirements  as  a  teacher  of  the  Sbatitc  doctrines,  be  was  raised  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Shalile  sect  in  Irak.  He  was  an  acute  rontrovcrtisl,  and  professed  in  the  .V/.-dmn/a  and  other 
college!*.  A  college  was  afterwards  built  for  himself,  and  regular  assemblies  were  held  to  hear  him  preach, 
but  this  practice  he  subsequently  renounced,  and  applied  himself  to  the  learning  and  teaching  of  the  Tradi- 
tions.   He  died  in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  563  (Julj-Aug.  A.  1).  1168)  -[Tab.  ai-Shdf.) 

!2<  The  Muhndulnh  is  a  celebrated  treatise  on  Shafite  law  by  Abn  Ishak  a»-Shlraii.  and  the  HasU  is  a 
work  on  the  same  subject  by  aM'.haziMi. 

!3j  Such  i«  the  law,  but  the  practice  is  against  it. 

4)  He  did  so  lest  tbey  might  have  contracted  some  impurity,  for  this  would  hare  invalidated  his  prayers. 
See  d'Ohsson's  Tab.  iiin.  dt  I'Emp.  Olbom.  lorn.  II.  p.  7. 

5j  The  auiulrls,  like  the  Roman  bulla,  are  worn  by  children  till  the  age  of  puberty. 

6i  As  Ibis  anecdote  appears  very  insignificant  in  the  translation,  I  suspect  that  in  rendering  the  passage 

^>&j  0l> ,  »"«•  meaning  of  the  last  word  may  have  escaped  me. 
I")  The  life  of  Ibn  ad-Dubailhi  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work. 

B,  Mosul  was  taken  by  the  Tartars,  A.  II.  660  ;A.  L».  1261),  and  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  were  massacred. 


AL-JAJARMI. 

Abu  H.itnid  Muhammad  ll>n  Ibrahim  Ibn  Al>i  'l-Fatll  as-Salili  al-Jajarmi,  sur- 
namcd  Miiin  ad-diu  (defender  of  the  faith},  was  an  eminent  doctor  of  the  Shafilc 
sect,  and  displayed  the  highest  abilities  in  various  branches  of  science.  He 
inhabited  Naisapiir  and  professed  in  that  city.  His  treatise  on  jurisprudence,  en- 
titled al-hifdija  the  sufficient],  includes,  notwithstanding  its  extreme  concision, 
most  of  those  questions  which  muftis  are  generally  called  on  to  resolve,  and  forms 
one  volume ;  his  Iddh,  or  elucidation  of  (al-Ghazzdlis  Wajiz,  in  two  volumes, 
is  a  very  good  work.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  well-known  system  of  contro- 
versy I  ,  and  of  the  celebrated  Katcdid,  or  fundamental  principles  (of  Shafite  juris- 
prudence ,  which  bear  his  name.  Numerous  pupils  acquired  gi-cat  information 
under  his  tuition,  and,  after  his  death,  many  derived  profit  from  the  study  of  his 
works,  especially  the  Kau  did,  which  become  a  standard  class-book.    This  doctor 
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died  at  Naisapur  on  Friday  morning,  the  '21st  of  Rajab,A.H.613  Nov.  A.D.I 216  . 
— Jdjnrmi  means  belonging  to  Jdjurm,a  town  lying  between  Naisapur  and  Jurjan, 
which  has  given  birth  to  manv  learned  men.  When  I  was  at  Naisapur,  in  the 
year  6 1 2,  I  saw,  on  the  '24th  of  the  month  of  Zii  'l-Hijja  April,  A.D.  1216  , 
(i  number  of  notes  in]  his  handwriting  on  the  margin  of  a  ljook,  in  which  he 
explained  Traditions  inserted  in  Abu  Ithak  as-Shirdzi'i  Muhaddnb,  and  the 
obsrure  lenns  'found  therein).  A  number  of  jurisconsults  had  attended  the 
lectures  wherein  he  explained  this  work. 

I  :  By»yifero  of  rnnfrmeriy  Jarlka  fi  l-khiiaf  i  »  meant  ,1  syalemitic  defence  or  the  opinions  held  by  Ine 
*ert  of  the  author. 


RUKN  AD-DIN  AL-AMIDI. 

Abu  Ilnmid  Muhammad,  the  sou  of  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Muhammad  (some 
say,  of  Ahmad,)  al-Amidi,surnamed  Rukn  ad-din  (pillar  of  the  faith),  was  a  doe- 
0«9  tor  of  the  Hanifite  sect  and  a  native  of  Samarkand,  lie  displayed  the  highest 
abilities  in  polemics,  and  particularly  in  that  branch  which  is  termed  al-just  (1 , : 
the  first  work  specially  devoted  to  this  subject  had  him  for  its  author,  as  all  his 
predecessors  had  hitherto  confounded  it  with  the  science  of  polemics.  He 
commenced  his  studies  under  the  shaikh  Rida  ad-din  an-Naisapuri  2),  and 
was  one  of  the  four  doctors  styled  Riikm,  or  pillars;  for,  amongst  his  fellow- 
students  who  attained  eminence  in  that  branch  of  science,  were  Rukn  ad-din 
at-Tawvisi  (vol.  II.  page  201),  Rukn  ad-din  Imam  Zada  (3),  and  a  fourth, 
whose  name  I  do  not  recollect  '■'»).  Al-Amidi  composed  a  systematical  treatise 
on  polemics;  it  bears  a  high  reputation,  and  is  in  th«  hands  of  every  juriscon- 
sult ;  he  wrote  also  a  work  entitled  al-IrsMd  (the  direction;  i  '>),  on  winch  com- 
mentaries have  been  composed  by  a  number  of  masters  in  that  department  of 
science,  such  as  Shams  ad-din  Abu  'l-Abbas  Ahmad  lbn  al-Khalll  Ibn  Saada 
Ibu  Jaafar  al-Khuwaiyi  (6_,  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi  and  formerly  kddt 
of  Damascus,  Auhad  ad-din  ad-Duni  7),  kddi  of  Manbaj,  Najm  ad-din  al-Me- 
rendi,  Bedr  ad-din  al-Maraghi    native  of  Mardgha),  and  others.  Al-Amidi 
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composed  also  a  work  entitled  an-.\afdis  {the  predhits)  (8),  of  which  an  ahridg- 
ment  was  made  hy  Shams  ad-din  al-Kliuwaiyi,  the  doctor  just  mentioned,  under 
the  title  of  Ardii  an-Nafuis  ihe  brides  from  among  the  number  of  the  precious  ; 
besides  this,  he  wrote  some  more  line  treatises  of  a  similar  cast.  Amongst 
the  numerous  pupils  who  studied  with  profit  under  his  tuition,  was  the  Hani- 
lite  shaikh,  Nizam  ad-din  Ahmad,  the  sou  of  the  shaikh  Jamil  ad-din  Abu 
'1-Mujahid  Mahmiid  Urn  Ahmad  Ibn  AW  as-Saiyid  Ibn  Othman  lbn  Nasr  Ibn 
Abd  al-Malik.  This  Nizam  ad-din  was  a  native  of  Bukhara,  and  composed 
a  well  known  Tarika,  or  system  of  controversy.  He  bore  the  surname  of  an  -Na- 
jiri  i9;,  and  was  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  al-Hasiri  ,'1 0  .  Al-Amidi 
was  distinguished  for  bis  noble  character,  profound  humility,  and  agreeable  man- 
ners. He  died  on  the  eve  of  Wednesday,  the  9lh  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H. 
615  'September,  A.  D.  1218  .— rShams  ad-din  al-Khuwaiyi  died  at  Damascus 
on  Saturday,  the  7th  of  Shaaban,  A.  H.  637  (March,  A.  D.  12V0),  and  was 
iuterred  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Kiisiyun.  His  birth  took  place  in  the  month  of 
Shawwal,  A.  H.  583  (December,  A.  D.  1187).— Auhad  ad-din  died  at  Aleppo 
subsequently  to  the  taking  of  the  citadel  by  the  Tartars;  the  citadel  was  taken 
twenty-nine  days  after  the  fall  of  the  city,  an  event  which  occurred  on  the.  10th 
of  Safar,  A.H.  G58  (Jan.  A.D.  1260;,  Auhad  ad-din  came  into  the  world  in  the 
year  586  (  A.D.  1190-1% — I  do  not  know  whence  the  relative  adjective  Amtdi  is 
derived,  neither  is  it  mentioned  by  as-Samani  (in  his  Ansab;  see  p. 157  of  this  vol.  . 
— Nizam  ad-din  al-Hasiri  was  slain  by  the  Tartars  at  Naisapiir,  the  first  time  they 
invaded  those  countries.  This  happened  in  the  year  616  A.D.  1219-20). — His 
father  was  a  doctor  of  the  highest  reputation  for  learning.  1  met  him,  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  at  Damascus,  where  he  professed  in  the  Mriya  college  (11).  He 
was  born  at  Bukhara  in  the  month  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  546  (Oct.-Nov.  A.  D.  1151  , 
and  he  died  at  Damascus  on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  the  8th  of  Safar,  A.  H.  636 
(September,  A.  D.  1238).  The  next  morning,  he  was  buried  outside  the  gale 
called  Bab  an-Nasr,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  He  used  to  say  :  "  My  father 

"  was  known  by  the  surname  of  an-Najiri,  but  (here  is  a  quarter  in  Bukhara 
"  where  mats  [hasir  are  made  (12  ,  and  in  that  we  resided  (13)." 

If.)  Al-Jutt  it  a  Persian  word,  and  tignifiea  ditq million,  research.  Not  knowing  the  precise  nature  of  the 
wiener  to  which  ibis  term  ii  applied,  I  am  unable  to  render  it  by  an  EnglUb  equivalent. 
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:%  Hida  ad-dln  an-N*l*Apuri  was  celebrated  for  hit  abilities  as  ■  doctor  of  the  llanifile  sect,  and  wrote 
»everal  works,  two  of  which,  the  .MaAdrim  al-AkhMk  and  the  Tartka  fi  l-Khitdf,  are  noticed  by  llajji 
Khalifa.  If  it  be  taken  into  consideration  that  his  pupil*  llukn  ad-dln  at-TAwusi  {tee  page  201  of  thitvolume 
•ind  Rukn  ad-dln  al-Amldi  died,  the  former  in  A.  H.  flOO.  and  the  laUer  in  A  II.  AIS,  his  own  death  may  be 
placed  with  probability  between  A.  II.  830  and  A.H.600.    Another  person  of  the  same  name,  but  known  only 

a  Traditionisl.  died  at  NaisApOr  in  A.  11.617.    (See  lAe  tAtrd  volumt  of  thit  work.  '    The  author  of  the 
Inkukitt  ul-Hnmifiyn,  MS.  fond*  St.  liermain.  No.  132,  has  o  notice  on  Rida  ad-dln  an-Nai*Apnri  (fat.  I7f>; 
in  whirti  he  give*  some  particulars  respecting  his  doctrines  and  opinions,  but  forgets  to  inform  us  of  his  true 
name  and  the  dale  of  his  death. 

i.l,  The  imam,  preacher,  and  mufti,  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Bakr,  generally  known  by  the  appellations  of  ImAm 
/.Ida  sprung  from  an  tmdm),  and  surnamed  Kukn  ad-dln.  was  a  native  of  a  village  in  tbc  dependencies  of 
Samarkand,  called  Ja-.yh  studied  controversy  under  RidA  ad-dln  an-NaisApori.  and  law  under 

llurliiiii  ad-dln  aj-Zarnnji.  the  author  of  Ihe  well-known  work  entitled  Tdf/m  at-Mutaatlim.  He  acted  as 
mufti  at  RukhAra,  and  bore  a  high  reputation  for  virtue,  abilities,  piety,  and  eloquence.  Besides  filling  thr 
dmies  of  a  preacher,  he  gave  lessons  in  Sufism.  A  work  of  his,  the  Shard  tat- 1  il  Am.  is  noticed  by  llajji 
khalifa;  this  author  places  his  death  in  the  year  873  A.  1).  1177-8). —  llajji  Khalifa.    Tabakat  al-Hn,„ifiya 

r«i.  i9i  • 

ll  The  fourth  Itukn  ad-dln  was  Ihe  imam  al-Harainl  —  [Tab.  al-Han. 

Jl  This  is  a  work  on  polemics  and  control  my. 

fi  Khutraiyi  means  native  of  Khuvcaii.  a  city  in  the  provinreof  AdarbaijAn.    The  date  of  this  doctor  , 
death  will  be  found  a  little  further  on. 
■71  flilni  means  belonging  to  Duna.  a  village  near  Nehawend. 
H)  This  is  a  treatise  on  dialectics. 

I  am  unable  to  discover  the  meaning  of  this  surname. 
».  1 0 1  This  surname  is  evplained  lower  down. 

11  This  college  was  founded  by  N6r  ad-dln  Mahmod.  for  Ihe  leaching  of  the  Traditions. 

12  The  printed  test  and  the  manuscripts  have  ^oar-'l  ;  I  read  ^ajr^l. 

13)  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  appears  to  be.  that  he  was  surnamed  uM/oilr.  for  that  reason, 
,nd  that  the  title  of  on-.Vdj.ri  was  one  which  the  family  did  no!  acknowledge. 


IBN  DAWL'D  AZ-ZAHIRI. 

Abu  Baki  Muhammad  Ibn  Dawud  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Khalaf  al-lspahaui  uattre  of 
IspaMn},  sumamwl  az-Zahiri   1;,  was  a  jurisconsult,  an  accomplished  scholar, 
a  |K>cl,  and  a  man  of  wit.    lie  used  to  hold  discussions  with  Abu  l-Abbas  Ibn 
Sinaij,  as  we  have  already  slated   in  vol.  I.  patje  -'»(>  .    On  the  death  of  his 
.    «i70  lather  vol.  I.  p.  501  ,  he  went  to  lake  charge  ol  his  class,  holding,  as  he  did, 
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the  same  opinions;  buC  the  assembly  thought  him  too  young,  and  suborned 
a  person  to  come  forward  and  ask  him  the  definition  of  drunkenness,  and  in 
what  slate  a  man  should  be,  so  as  to  be  considered  drunk.  The  reply  which 
Ahu  Bakr  made,  was :  "When  his  cares  are  dispelled,  and  he  reveals  the  secret 
44  which  he  had  kept  hidden."  They  all  approved  of  his  answer,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  high  rank  he  had  attained  in  learning.  In  his  early  youth,  he  com- 
posed a  work  entitled  az-Zuhara  (the  planet  Venux\  and  containing  a  great  quan- 
tity ol  curious  anecdotes  and  novel  information  on  literary  subjects,  with  some 
charming  pieces  of  verse.  He  was  one  day  holding  a  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  Ua  ('2j,  with  Abu  1-Abbas  Ibn  Suraij,  in  the  presence  of  the  vizir  Ihn  al-Jai  - 
rah  [vol.  I.  p.  25),  and  his  adversary  said  to  him  :  "  When  you  first  pronounced 
"  this  verse  of  yours  :  He  that  looks  often  (at  a  female;  shall  sigh  often,  you  dis- 
44  played  more  intelligence  than  you  do  when  you  discourse  about  tin."  To 
this  Abu  Bakr  replied  :  "  If  I  pronounced  that  verse,  I  can  also  pronounce 
44  these  : 

I  |K>rniit  my  eye  to  roam  through  the  garden  of  beauty,  but  I  hinder  my  soul  from 
committing  ought  unlawful;  and  1  take  upon  myself  such  a  burden  of  love,  as  would 
break  by  its  weight  the  solid  rock  itself.  My  eye  interprets  the  sentiments  of  my  heart, 
and,  did  I  not  adroitly  recall  my  glances,  they  would  speak  aloud.  I  have  seen  that 
all  are  subject  to  love,  but  I  see  no  lover  woundless  and  unscathed. 

On  hearing  these  lines,  lbn  Juraij  said  :  44  In  what  point  do  you  think  In 
44  outdo  me?  If  I  pleased,  I  also  could  say  : 

[The  fair  start)  (3)  was  still  awake;  her  eyes  shot  wanton  glances,  and  I  passed  tin- 
night  in  repelling  from  her  the  approach  of  balmy  sleep;  so  highly  did  I  prize  her 
sweet  discourse  and  her  reproaches ;  whilst  I  turned  frequent  glances  towards  hoi 
cheeks.  So  passed  the  night;  and  when  the  rays  of  morn  appeared,  she  retired, bear- 
ing off  the  seal  of  her  master  and  the  written  deed  by  which  he  set  her  free. 

Here  Abu  Bakr  exclaimed  :  "  Let  the  vizir  hear  these  words  in  mind,  so  that 
44  the  slave  may  produce  (if  necessary)  two  creditable  witnesses  to  the  effect  of 
44  her  receiving  the  seal  of  her  master! "  To  this  Ibn  Suraij  replied  :  44  In  that 
44  case  1  shall  incur  the  same  penally  as  you  have  done  when  you  said :  /  permit 
"  my  t°  rove  through  the  gardens  of  beauty,  but  1  hinder  my  soul  from  committing 
"  aught  unlawful."    Here  the  vizir  laughed  and  said:  44  You  both  possess  wit 
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"  and  finesse,  and  intelligence  and  learning." — In  a  collection  of  various  pieces. 
I  found  the  tailoring  verses  attributed  to  Ibn  Dawud  : 

Everj-  man  has  a  guest  to  rejoice  him  by  his  presence,  but  1  have  no  other  guest* 
than  sorrows  and  care.  [She  whom  I  lorr  lias  eyes  which  shoot  arrows  into  our  hearts, 
and  wound  deeper  than  the  redoubled  stroke  of  the  sword.  My  beloved  asked  me 
how  I  supported  her  absence?  and  I  replied  :  "Was  it  possible  to  support  it  at  all. 
"  that  you  now  ask  mc  how  I  did  support  it?" 

Abu  Bakr  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  'd-Dunya  (•'»)  relates  as  follows :  "  I  was  present 
"  atone  of  Ibn  Da  wild' s  assemblies,  when  a  man  went  up  to  him  and  handed  him 
"  a  paper.  Ibn  Dawud  look  it  and  rellected  over  it  for  a  long  lime,  whilst  his 
"  pupils  imagined  that  it  was  a  question  on  a  point  of  law  to  which  an  answer 

was  requested.  He  then  wrote  some  words  on  the  back  of  the  paper,  and 
"  returned  it  to  the  man  wliom  we  recognised  to  be  the  celebrated  poet  Ibn 
"  ar-Rumi  (ro7.  //.  p.  '207).    The  paper  contained  these  words  : 

"  O  son  of  DAwud  !  O  doctor  of  Irftk  !  give  us  your  opinion  on  the  e\es  whose  glances 
'•  slay  us.  Can  they  be  punished  for  the  wounds  which  they  indict,  or  may  they  shed 
••  with  impunity  (he  heart's  blood  of  lovers? 

"  Here  was  the  answer  : 

071  "  How  can  he  {jive  you  an  opinion  who  has  been  slain  and  prostrated  hv  the  darts 

"  of  separation  and  desire  ?  The  son  of  Daw  ud  opineth  that  death  produced  by  meet- 
"  ing  the  beloved  is  less  painful  than  death  caused  by  separating  from  her." 

Ibn  Dawud  was  deeply  learned  in  jurisprudence.  He  left  a  great  number  of 
works,  such  as  the  Kildb  al-WasAl  ila  Mdrifa  til~l x&l  lite  mode  of  acquiring  u  knvu- 
lrdge  of  the  fundamentals  of  jurisprudence  ;  the  h'itdb  al-ln:dr  book  of  admonition); 
the  Kitiib  al-Aazdr  book  of  excuses}  ;  the  Kildb  al  Intisdr,  etc.  defewe  [of  the  truth] 
aijanal  Muhammad  Ibn  Jarir  and  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Shirshir  and  Isa  Ibn  Ibrahim  ad- 
Ihirir  5;,  etc.  He  died  on  Monday,  the  Oth  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  207  May,  A.D. 
010  ,  at  the  age  of  tarty-two  years;  some  say,  erroneously  however,  that  his 
death  took  place  in  the  year  '206.  The  kddi  Yiisuf  Ibn  Yakub  died  on  the 
same  day.  It  is  related  that,  when  Ibn  Suraij  received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Ibn  Dawud,  he  threw  away  the  leaves  of  the  volume  which  he  was  then  writing 
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out,  and  said:  "The  man  is  dead  who  gave  me  the  most  powerful  motives  to 
"  study,  for  I  desired  to  hold  discussions  with  him  and  maintain  them  with 
"  ability." 


fli  Sec  vol.  I.  paKcS02,  note  1 1  . 

(2)  In  Moslini  jurisprudence  (hi*  Irrm  ila  is  rni|iloynl  lo  drcignalc  the  oath  madr  by  a  husband  nut  to  have 
inlemiurw  villi  his  wilr.  The  fullilincnt  of  tins  oath  during  four  months  rflefU  a  divorce  Set"  d'Ohiion'* 
Tab.  Gf-n.  <l*  I  tmp.  Olhom  ,  lorn  V   p.  2115. 

!3j  I  must  obsCTit  that  in  this  piwe  I  bare  substitute  the  feminine  pronouns  for  the  majculine. 

(*)  See  yol.  I.  \*ftc  531.  not*  (2). 

.»)  for  Muhamma  J  Ibn  Jarlr.  see  pagc.lW  of  this  volume;  for  Ibn  Sbirshlr,  see  same  vol.  p.  »7 


AIU  BAKR  AT-TORTLSW. 


Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Walid  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Khalaf  Ibn  Sulaiman 
Ibn  Aiyub  al-Kura>hi  al-Fthri  [descended  from  Fihr,  the  progenitor  of  the  Koraish 
family  :  al-Andalusi  at-Tortiishi  native  of  Tortosa  in  Spain),  and  generally  known 
by  the  surname  of  Ibn  Abi  Kandaka,  was  a  doctor  of  the  Malikite  sect,  noted  for 
self 'mortification.  He  studied  under  Abu  'I-Walid  al-Baji  (vol.  I.  p.  593),  at 
Saragossa,  and  learned  from  him  the  solution  of  the  objections  (made  to  the 
doctrines  of  M&lik)  ;  he  heard  him  also  teach  Traditions,  and  obtained  from 
him  a  certificate  authorising  him  to  teach  in  his.  turn.  He  studied  also,  in  his 
native  place,  the  science  of  arithmetic  and  the  art  of  calculating  inheritance 
shares.  In  Seville  he  cultivated  the  belles  lettirs  under  Abu  Muhammad  Ibn 
Ibum  roi.  //.  p.  2G7  .  Having  set  out  for  the  East  in  the  year  176  (A.  I). 
•I08.J-V,  he  made  the  pilgrimage  and  visited  Baghdad  and  Basra.  He  studied 
jurisprudence  under  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  as-Shashi,  surnamcd  al-Mus- 
ta/biri  'vol.  II.  p.  025),  the  Shafite  doctor,  and  under  Abu  'l-Abbds)  Ahmad 
al-Jurjani  'vol.  I.  p.  272'  (1).  He  resided  for  some  time  in  Syria,  and  gave 
lessons  in  that  country.  His  character  was  that  of  a  learned  imdm  and  devout 
ascetic,  pious,  humble,  practising  self-mortification,  leading  a  life  or  poverty  and 
content  with  little.  He  used  to  say  :  "  When  two  advantages  are  offered  to  you, 
vol.  ii.  8!t 
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"  one  of  them  worldly  and  the  other  spiritual;  seize  on  the  latter,  and  you  will 
"  obtain  them  both.''    He  often  recited  the  following  lines  : 

Hod  possesses  intelligent  servants  who  have  renounced  the  world  through  fear  of 
temptation.  When  they  considered  it  and  discovered  that  it  was  not  a  fit  abode  for  the 
living,  they  took  it  for  an  ocean  and  made  of  their  good  works  a  ship. 

Having  gone  to  see  al-Afdal  Shahanshah  vol.  I.  p.  012 ,  be  spread  on  the  floor 
a  cloak  which  he  had  brought  Vith  him,  and  having  sal  down,  be  addressed  an 
exhortation  to  I  hat  emir  which  drew  tears  from  his  eyes.    He  then  said  : 

O  thou  whom  it  is  a  pious  act  to  obey,  and  whose  rights  all  are  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge! [Muhammad.)  he  for  whose  sake  thou  hast  been  exalted,  is  considered  by  that 
man  as  a  liar. 

He  here  pointed  to  a  Christian  who  was  seated  at  al-Afdal's  side,  and  the  emir 
immediately  oitlered  the  man  awav.  Al-Afdal  had  confined  at-Tortushi  in  the 
mosque  of  Shakik  al-Mulk,  near  the  observatory  (2  ,  and,  as  this  doctor  grew 
fatigued  of  staying  there,  he  at  length  said  to  his  servant  :  "  How  long  must  we 
"  sillier  with  patience.'  go  and  collect  for  me  some  of  the  (food  left  out  for  the 
44  use  (of  the  four).'"  The  servant  gathered  him  food,  and  he  eat  thereof  for  three 
days;  then,  towards  the  hour  of  evening  prayer,  he  said  to  his  attendant :  "  1  have 
072  "  hit  him  now!'*  and,  the  very  next  morning,  al-Afdal  was  assassinated  whilst 
riding  out.  On  the  death  of  this  emir,  the  government  of  the  country  devolved 
to  al-Mamun  al-Bataihi  {vol.  II.  p.  V27),  and  this  vizir  treated  our  shaikh  with 
the  utmost  respect,  it  was  ton  him  that  at-Tortushi  composed  his  work  called 
Siraj  al-Huda  (flambeau  of  aitulanee  ,  a  very  good  treatise  of  its  kind.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  the  Sirdj  al  Muluk  (flambeau  for  princes),  a  Tarika,  or  system  of 
controversy,  and  other  treatises.  I  met  with  sqmc  poetry  attributed  to  him, 
the  following  piece,  for  instance,  which  has  been  also  inserted  by  the  hdfiz  Zaki 
ad-din  Abd  al-Azim  al-Mundiri  (vol.  I.  p.  8'.t)  in  bis  biographical  notice  of  at- 
Tortushi  : 

When  you  wish  to  advance  an  affair  for  the  success  of  which  you  are  anxious,  let 
your  messenger  be  blind,  deceitful,  deaf  and  dumb — spare  every  other  messenger,  and 
employ  that  one  which  is  called  m»tuy . 

In  the  life  of  the  philologer  Abu  'l-Husain  Ahmad  lhn  Faris  ;'rol.  /.  />.  101  , 
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will  l»t-  Found  two  verses  containing  nearly  the  same  expressions.  "  I  was  one 
"  night  sleeping  in  the  Holy  Temple  'at  Jerusalem  ,"  says  at-Tortushi,  "when, 
"  towards  the  honr  of  midnight,  I  heard  a  melancholy  voire  m  ite  these  lines 

'  Can  fear  \of  G<><1)  ami  sleep  exist  together?  how  strange!  beshrew  thee  for  a  heart; 
•  thou  art  a  liar!  I  swear  by  the  mijjhl  of  Cod  that,  if  thou  wast  true,  no  portion  of 
'  thee  would  ever  yield  to  slumber. 

"These  words  awoke  all  the  sleepers,  and  brought  tears  into  every  eye."' 
At-Torlushi  was  horn  in  or  about  the  year -Vol  A.I).  1050-60),  and  he  died 
on  the  last  third  of  the  night  preceding  Saturday,  the  '26th  of  the  first  .lumada, 
A.  II.  :>•><)  June,  A.  D.  1 1 '26  .  Ibn  bashkuwal  [vol.  I.  p.  -V0I  i  says,  in  his 
Silat,  that  he  died  in  the  month  of  Shaaban  of  that  year,  at  Alexandria  ;  the  fu- 
neral prayer  was  said  over  him  by  his  son  Muhammad,  and  he  was  interred  in 
the  YVala  cemetery,  near  the  New  Tower  et-Biirj  el-DjtuUd},  and  to  the  south 
of  the  Green  Gate  <il-IW>  al-Akhdar .—  Tortfohi  means  belonging  to  Tortihim 
Torlum  ,  a  maritime  city  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  territory  pos- 
sessed by  the  Aloslims  in  Spain. — Randaka  is  a  Frankish  word;  1  asked  a  Frank 
the  meaning  of  it,  and  he  answered  radii  tadl  \<\  . — We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  YVala  cemetery  in  the  life  of  hdfiz  ux-Salafi  (t  of.  /.  /).  88;. 

,1    All  the  MS*-,  havr  omitted  the  wont  ,  1  adopt  it  ou  Ibr  authority  of  jl-YAfl,  who  hat  ropicti 

•  In-  eiitirr  pavsain-  in  lite  notice  «iv.  n  by  him  on  al-Tortn.ihi  in  the  Mir  At.    See  MSS.  \o.  Git,  ycar»20. 

i   Por  -t-Miikrlii »  description  of  the  obM-rvalorv  of  Cairo,  see  Aoriew  e(  Extraitt,  t.  VII,  p.  20. 

:ii  The  words  RaM  ladl  mean  render,  rome  hilhrr,  and  may  be  held  as  equivalent  to  the  Spanish  word* 
TuxUt  te  am,  which  lltn  hliallikau  and  hit  Frank  »eem  to  hare  considered  as  the  original  whence  Randaka, 
or  Rewtw/H*  according  In  the  Moorish  pronunciation,  was  formed. 


AM    WIUDAII,  AL-ALLAF. 

Abu  1-Hiidail  Muhammad  Ibn  Hudail  Ibn  Abd  Allah  lbn  Mak'hul  al  Alxli, 
generally  known  by  the  surname  of  al-AIIaf  al-Mulakallim  i'lfcf  forage-man,  the 
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scholastic  theologian  ,,  and  a  matcla  to  the  family  of  Abd  Kais,  was  the  chief  doctor 
<»f  the  Basra  Motazclitcs,  one  of  their  most  learned  men,  and  I  he  author  of  dis- 
courses, conferences,  and  controversies  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Moiaze- 
lite  tenets.  He  was  an  able  disputant,  cmploving  the  strongest  proofs  and  an 
abundance  of  demonstrations  and  decisive  arguments.  It  is  related  that  having 
jnet  Salih  Ibn  Abd  al-Kaddi'is  in  great  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  he  said  to 
him  :  "I  know  not  why  you  should  grieve  for  him,  since,  according  to  you,  man 
4 '  is  like  the  corn  growing  in  the  field."  To  this  Salih  replied :  44  Abu  'l-IIudail ! 
44  I  grieve  for  his  loss,  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  had  not  yet  i-ead  the  Kitdh 
44  as-Shuk&k  (book  of  doubt*}."— "  \ud  what  hook  is  that,  Salih  44  It  is  a 
44  work  composed  by  me,  and  whoever  reads  it  is  led  to  doubt  of  every  thing 
07  3  44  that  exists,  so  as  to  imagine  that  it  exists  not :  and  to  doubt  of  every  thing  that 
"  does  not  exist,  so  as  to  imagine  that  it  exists." — 44  Well,"  said  Abu  'l-1Iudail, 
l<  doubt  of  your  son's  death,  and  do  as  if  he  was  not  dead,  although  he  is  so  ; 
44  and  doubt  also  about  his  reading  of  the  Kitdb  as-Shukftk,  so  that  you  may 
44  imagine  he  has  read  it,  although  he  never  did."  One  of  Abu  l-IIudail  s 
works  bears  the  title  of  Mtldt:  Milas  was  a  Magian  who  had  embraced  the  Moslini 
faith  after  getting  up  a  conference  between  Abu  'l-lludail  and  some  Dualists  \  , 
in  which  the  latter  were  reduced  to  silence  by  their  adversary.  A  number  of 
schoolmen  were  assembled  in  the  presence  of  Yahya  Ibn  Khalid  the  Rarmekide, 
and  he  asked  them  to  describe  the  true  nature  of  love :  each  of  them  said  some- 
thing on  the  subject,  and  Abii  Hudail,  who  was  one  of  the  company,  spoke  as 
follows:  440  vizir!  love  seals  up  the  eyes  and  the  heart;  its  pasture-ground  is 
44  the  body,  and  its  watering-place  the  liver  (2);  he  who  is  possessed  by  it  re- 
44  volves  in  his  mind  a  crowd  of  fantastic  thoughts  ;  the  enjoyment  of  his  wishes 
44  is  never  free  from  alloy,  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  desires  is  never  pure 
44  from  trouble;  contrarieties  hasten  to  afllict  him,  whilst  he  himself  drains  the 
44  beverage  of  death,  and  quenches  his  thirst  at  the  ponds  of  sorrow  for  the  loss 
44  of  the  beloved  :  unless,  indeed,  that  love  come  from  an  ardour  of  character 
44  and  a  vivacity  of  disposition  which  render  the  lover  like  a  mettlesome  steed, 
44  heedless  of  the  voice  of  control  and  not  to  be  reclaimed  (.T<  by  the  check  of 
44  reprimand."  Thirteen  schoolmen  were  present  at  this  sitting,  and  Abu  1- 
Hudail  was  the  third  who  spoke.  To  avoid  lengthening  this  article,  I  suppress 
what  the  others  said.    I  read  in  a  collection  of  anecdotes,  that  an  Arab  woman, 
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a  tialiveof  the  desert,  described  love  in  these  terms :  44  It  tries  to  he  concealed 
44  from  sight,  and  yet  it  is  too  great  to  he  kept  seeret ;  it  lies  hidden  in  the  bosom 
44  as  fire  in  the  (lint  ;  if  yon  strike  it,  it  is  given  out,  and  if  you  let  it  alone, 
44  it  remains  unseen  :  if  it  he  not  a  mode  of  madness,  it  is  at  least  an  essence 
44  extracted  from  magir."  Ahu  '1-Iiudail  was  horn  A.  H.  \'\\  A.  U.  74K-!)  ,  or, 
by  other  accounts,  either  in  134  or  the  following  year;  he  died  in  the  year  23.'> 
A.  D.  8'»0-f)0  at  Sana  man  raa.  Vl-Khalih  al-Baghdadi  vol.  I.  p.  7.Y  places 
his  death  in  the  year  "226,  and  al-Masudi  states,  in  his  Munlj  ad-Dahab  or  mm- 
tiou  sof  tjold,,  that  he  died  in  the  year  227.  Before  his  death,  he  lost  the  use 
of  his  sight,  and  his  intellect  grew  disordered.  He  did  not,  however,  forget  anv 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  doctrine,  hut  the  weakness  of  his  head  put  it 
out  of  his  power  to  maintain  a  discussion  or  confute  an  adversary. 


1 1  The  MuKians  »erc  called  IhiOlhls,  because  Uiej  believed  in  the  ouMnue  of  t«(> 
one  producing  pood  and  Uie  olhrr  evil. 
[2;  See  ml.  1.  page  110,  note  (8;. 

(3)  1  read  ^juaj^j.    The  »hole  parage  is  more  or  lew  corrupted  in  each  of  the  manuscripts. 


ABU  ALI  AL-J1 BBAI. 

Ahu  Ali  Muhammad  Urn  Ahd  al-VVahhah  Ihn  Salam  Ihu  Khalid  ll.n  Humnm 
Ihn  Abhan,  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  al-Jubhai,  was  one  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Motazelite  sect,  and  an  able  master  in  the  science  of  dogmatic 
theology.  His  ancestor  Abhan  was  a  nuuclu  to  (the  khalif  Olhmiin  Ihn  Allan. 
Al-Juhhai  acquired  his  knowledge  of  theology  from  Abu  Yusuf  Yakuh  Ihn  Ahd 
Allah  as-Shahham  al-Basri,  who  was  at  that  time  the  head  of  the  Motazelite  sect 
at  Basra.  He  left  a  number  of  celebrated  discourses  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Motazelites.  It  was  from  him  that  the  Shaikh  ut-Sunna  the  sunnite  doctor)  Ahu 
'l-Hasan  al-Ashari  (vol.  II.  p.  227;,  learned  dogmatic  theology,  and  some  of  the 
learned  have  transmitted  down  to  us  the  following  account  of  a  discussion  which 
the  pupil  had  with  his  master:  he  proposed  to  him  the  case  of  three  brothers, 
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one  of  whom  was  a  true  believer,  virluoiis  and  pious;  ihc  second  an  infidel,  a 
debauchee  and  a  reprobate;  and  tlie  third  an  infant  :  they  all  died,  and  al-Ashari 
wished  to  know  what  had  become  of  them.  To  this  al-Juhl>ai  answered:  "The 
••  virtuous  brother  holds  a  high  station  in  paradise;  the  infidel  is  in  the  depths 
"  of  hell,  and  the  child  is  among  those  who  have  obtained  salvation." — 4<Su|>- 
•4  pose  now,"  said  al-Ashari,  44  that  the  child  should  wish  to  ascend  to  the  place 
44  occupied  by  his  virtuous  brother,  would  he  be  allowed  to  do?' — 44  No," 
replied  al-Juhbiii  ;  44  it  would  be  said  to  him:  4  Thy  brother  arrived  at  this 
■4  4  place  through  his  numerous  works  of  obedience  towards  God,  and  thou  hast 
"  4  no  such  works  to  set  forward.'  "— 44  Suppose  then,"  said  al-Ashari,  44  that 
44  the  child  say  :  4 That  is  not  my  fault ;  you  did  not  let  me  live  Ion;;  enough, 
4  4  4  neither  did  yon  {jive  me  the  means  of  proving  rav  obedience.'  "  —  44  In  that 
44  case,"  answered  al-Juhhai,  44  the  Almightv  would  say:  4I  knew  that  if  I 
••  4  allowed  thee  to  live,  thou  wouldst  have  been  disobedient, and  incurred  the  se- 
4  4  4  vert-  punishment  of  hell  ;  I  therefore  acted  Tor  thy  advantage.'  "—•'Well," 
s;tid  al-Ashari,  44  and  suppose  the  inlidcl  brother  were  here  to  say:  4  0  God  of 
4  4  4  the  universe!  since  you  knew  what  awaited  him,  you  must  have  known 
•'  4  what  awaited  me  ;  why  then  did  vou  act  for  his  advantage  and  not  for  m 
14  4  mine  .'"  "  Al-Juhhai  bad  not  a  word  to  ofl'er  in  reply.  This  discussion 
proves  that  the  Almighty  elects  some  for  mcrcv,  and  others  for  punishment; 
and  that  his  acts  are  not  the  results  of  any  motive  whatsoever. —  I  have  since 
read,  in  Fakhr  ad-din  ar-Kazi's  vol.  II.  p.  f>.V>  commentary  on  the  Koran,  in 
the  sftrnt  entitled  al-Umdnt  rntllf  ,  that,  when  al- \shari  ceased  attending  the 
conferences  held  by  al-Jubbai  and  renounced  his  doctrines,  he  fi-equently  con- 
tested  his  master's  opinions,  and  each  conceived  a  profound  aversion  for  the 
other.  It  afterwards  happened,  that,  one  day,  when  al-Jubbai  was  holding  a 
conference  as  an  exercise  for  his  disciples,  a  great  number  of  persons  were 
assembled  to  hear  it,  and  al- Ashai  i'wenl  there  also  and  concealed  himself  in  a 
place  where  al-Jubbai  could  not  see  him.  He  then  said  to  a  woman  who  was 
near  him  :  44  I  will  give  you  a  question  to  propose  to  this  shaikh;"  and  prompted 
her  to  ask  one  question  after  another,  till  at  length  al-Jubbai  was  reduced  to 
silence;  hut  he  perceived  that  these  questions  could  not  have  originated  with 
the  woman,  and  that  they  must  have  proceeded  from  al-Ashari. —  I  read  in 
Ibn  Haukals  geographical  work,  entitled  al-Matdlik  tra  l-MamdUk  (routes  and 
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realms},  in  the  chapter  on  Khiizestan,  that  Jubhd  is  (lie  name  of  a  <  ity  and  an 
extensive  district  covered  with  date-trees,  sugar-cane  plantations,  etc.;  and  that 
it  produced  Abu  Ali  al-Jubbai,  the  eminent  shaikh,  thechierof  the  Mota/elitc,, 
and  the  first  dogmatic  theologian  of  the  age.—  Al-Jubbai  was  horn  A.  II.  23.". 
A.  D.  849-50  ,  and  he  died  in  the  mouth  of  Shaahan,  A.  If.  303  Teb.-Manh, 
A.  1)  010  .  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  .son,  Aim  Hashim  AIkI  as-Salam, 
and  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Juhhai  see  fkiije  133  of  this  volume  . 


THE  A  ID/  ABU  BAKR  AL-BAKILANI. 

The  Mdt  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ihn  at-Taiyib  Ibn  Muhammad  lhu  Jaafar 
Ihn  al-Kasim,  surnamcd  al-Bakilani  and  a  native  of  Basra,  was  a  celebrated 
dogmatic  theologian.  He  professed  the  doctrines  of  the  shaikh  Ahu  'l-Hasan 
al-Ashari  vol.  II.  p.  227),  and,  being  a  staunch  partisan  and  supporter  of  his 
opinions,  he  obtained  the  presidency  of  the  Asharitc  sect.  He  resided  at  Bagh- 
dad, and  composed  a  great  number  of  works  on  dogmatic  theology  and  other 
subjects.  In  learning  he  stood  without  a  rival,  ami  obtained  givat  renown  bv 
his  talent  as  a  successful  intcsligatnr  of  truth,  bv  the  readiness  of  bis  replies,  and 
the  quantity  of  Traditions  which  he  bad  collected,  lie  was  noted  for  his  pro- 
lixity in  discussion,  and  it  hap|>cned  one  day  that,  whilst  engaged  in  an  argu- 
ment with  Abu  Said  al-Haruni,  during  which  he  multiplied  his  illustrations  and 
made  a  discourse  of  extreme  diffuscness,  he  turned  to  the  auditors  and  said  .  "  I 
44  take  you  to  witness  that,  if  my  adversary  repeat  what  I  have  just  uttered, 
44  without  making  anv  change  in  my  words,  1  shall  not  require  any  further  an- 
swer  from  him."  On  this  al-Haruni  exclaimed  :  44  And  I  also  take  you  to 
44  witness  that  if  he  himself  repeal  it,  I  shall  admit  the  whole  as  true!  "  The 
kihli  Abu  Bakr  al-Bakilani  died  at  Baghdad  on  Saturday  evening,  the  2 1  si  of  Zu 
LKaada,  A.  H.  403  (June,  A.  D.  1013%  and  was  interred  the  next  day.  A 
contemporary  poet  composed  the  follow  ing  elegy  on  bis  death  : 
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Behold  a  mountain  [of  learning)  borne  off  on  the  shoulders  of  men !  Behold  what  bril- 
G7*>       liant  talents  are  now  enclosing  in  the  tomb !  Behold  the  sword  of  Islamism,  now  sheath- 
ing in  its  scabbard  !  Behold  the  pearl  of  Islamism,  now  restoring  to  its  shell. 

His  corpse  was  interred  in  his  house,  in  the  street  of  the  Magians  (Darh  al- 
Majils  ,  and  the  funeral  prayer  was  said  over  it  Ity  his  son  al-Hasan.  It  was 
afterwards  removed  to  the  cemetery  at  the  Harh  Gate.  Bdkildni  is  derived 
from  bdkila  (beans  ,  and  designates  the  seller  of  such  vegetable  food.  Some 
pronounce  the  latter  word  bdkilld.  This  relative  adjective  is  formed  irregu- 
larly, the  letter  n  -being  inserted  before  the  formative  final  letter).  It  is  ana- 
logous in  its  form  to  the  words  Sandni  (native  of  Sand)  and  Bahrdni  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Bahrd,,  which  adjectives  are  employed  as  the  relatives  of 
Satid  and  Bahrd.  Al-IIariri  condemns  this  form  in  his  Durra  tal-Ghairdss, 
and  says-  that  bdkila,  with  a  short  final  a,  takes  bdkili  for  its  relative,  and  that 
bdkilld,  with  the  long  final,  takes  Bukilldici  or  Bdkill/U;ii.  He  adds  that  the 
relatives  derived  from  Sand  and  Bahrd  should  not  l>c  considered  as  examples 
proper  to  sanction  a  rule,  inasmuch  as  they  are  exceptional  cases.  The  first 
form  of  this  relative  has  not,  however,  been  condemned  by  as-Samani  'vol.  II. 
p.  I.">0  .    God  best  knows  which  is  right. 


ABU  L-HISA1N  AL-BASRI. 

Abu  1-Hnsaiii  Muhammad  Ihn  Ali  at-Taiyih  al-Basri  native  of  Basra)  was  a 
theologian  mutakallim)  of  the  Motazelite  school  and  one  of  their  most  distin- 
guished doctors.  His  language  was  pure,  his  style  highly  elegant,  and  his 
information  copious.  He  ranked  as  the  first  imdm  of  that  age.  A  number  of 
excellent  works  were  composed  by  him  on  the  fundamentals  of  jurisprudence, 
such  as  the  Motamid  the  ic ell-supported  ,  a  voluminous  treatise,  from  which 
Fakr  ad-din  ar-Riizi  [vol.  II.  p.  052}  extracted  the  materials  of  his  Kitdb  al- 
Mahs&l;  the  Tasaffuh  al-Adilla  [examination  of  proofs  ,  in  two  volumes;  the  Ghnrar 
al-Adilla   brilliant  demonstrations,  in  one  large  volume ;  a  commentary  on  the 
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Ot&l  al-Khamsa  (I  ;  a  work  on  the  imamale,  and  others  on  dogmatic  theology. 
His  writings  were  studied  hy  nnmhers  with  advantage  and  profit.  He  inhabited 
Baghdad,  and  died  in  that  city  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H. 
4MG  (October,  A.  D.  1044),  and  was  interred  in  the  Shunizi  Cemeterv.  The 
kddi  Abu  Abd  Allah  as-Saimari  (1)  said  the  funeral  prayer  over  his  coi-pso. — 
"  The  word  mulakallim  (discourser,  dogmatic  theologian)  is  employed  to  designate 
"  persons  conversant  with  the  science  of  kaldm  (discourse),  hy  which  word  is 
"  meant  the  dogma*  of  religion.  It  was  called  the  science  of  discmrse,  because 
"  the  first  difference  of  opinion  which  arose  in  the  (tfottim)  religion  sprung 
M  from  this  question  :  the  Word  of  Almighty  God  (the  Koran  is  it  created  or 
"  not  ?  People  discoursed  on  this  branch  of  science,  and  it  therefore  received 
'*  the  name  of  the  science  of  discourse  (Urn  al-kal&m) ;  being  specially  designated 
"  by  this  term,  although  all  the  other  sciences  are  propagated  also  by  means 
"  of  discourse  (3)."    Such  are  the  words  of  as-Samani        //.  p.  156). 


4)  llajji  Khalifa  is  not  very  satisfactory  io  hU  nolo  on  this  work  ;  be  merely  says :  Al-Oioul  al-Khamta.  lit, 
fit*  foundation  on  which  Mamism  was  erected .  composed  by  the  lAailkA  Aba  Muhammad  al-Dahili.  who  died 
in  the  year  ....  and  alio  by  the  thaikk  Jaafar  lbn  llarb.  On  the  first  of  these  tu  composed  the  commen- 
tary of  Abo  l-Uusain  Muhammad  lbn  AH  al-Basri. 

2  As-Salmari  was  Udi  of  Karkh.  tb«  luburb  of  Baghdad.    See  vol.  I.  p.  846. 

(3)  The  word  mulakallim  in  employed  also  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  and  then  meant  tckolatlic  theologian 
lbn  Khallikan  doe*  not  appear  to  make  any  distinction  between  dogmatic  and  scholastic  theology. 


IBN  FURAK. 

Al-Ust&d  (the  master  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ihn  aLHasan  lbn  Furak,  a  noted 
dogmatic  theologian,  philologer,  grammarian,  and  preacher,  was  a  native  o'f 
Ispahan.  He  remained  for  some  time  in  Irak,  giving  lessons,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Rai,  but,  as  the  innovators  in  religion  spread  calumnies  against  him, 
he  removed  to  Naisapur  on  the  invitation  of  the  people  in  that  city.  A  col- 
lege and  a  house  were  then  built  for  him,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  Almighty,  he 
vol.  it.  85 
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revived  numerous  branches  of  science.    The  divine  favour  which  attended  his 


endeavours  was  there  manifested  in  the  pr  ogress  of  all  those  who  studied  juris- 
prudence under  him.  The  number  of  his  works  on  the  fundamentals  of  juris- 
prudence, the  dogmas  of  religion,  and  the  style  of  the  Koran,  approached  to 
nearly  a  hundred.  He  was  subsequently  invited  to  Ghazna,  and  he  main- 
tained frequent  controversies  in  that  city.  One  of  his  sayings  was:  "The 
"  burden  of  a  family  is  the  result  of  lawful  passion;  what  then  must  be  the 
"  result  of  unlawful  passion  ? "  He  evinced  great  ardour  in  confuting  the  par- 
tisans of  Abu  AImI  Allah  Ibn  Karram  fl).  Having  left  that  place  with  the  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  Naisapur,  he  died  of  poison  on  the  road.  His  corpse  was 
bor  ne  to  Naisapur  and  interred  at  al-Hira.  The  funeral  chapel  which  covers 
bis  remains  is  a  conspicuous  object  and  much  frequented  by  pilgrims:  when  the 
people  are  in  want  of  rain,  they  offer  up  prayers  at  his  tomb,  and  their  request  is 
«7<i  always  granted.  He  died  A. II.  406  (A. D.  1 01 5-6).  Abu  l-Kasim  al-Kushairi, 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  epistle  'vol.  II.  p.  152),  states  that  he  heard  Abu 
Ali  ad-Dakkak  1 2  relate  as  follows  :  "  I  went  to  visit  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  Fiirak  when 
"  he  was  ill,  and  be  shed  tears  on  seeing  me.  On  this,  I  slid  to  hirn  :  '  The 
"  '  Almighty  will  cure  you  and  restore  you  to  health;'  and  he  replied  :  4  You 
"  1  think  that  I  stand  in  fear  of  death,  but  know  that  my  fear  proceeds  from  the 
"  •  thought  of  what  cometh  after  death.'  "—Al-II!ra  is  the  name  of  an  exten- 
sive quarter  in  the  city  of  Naisapur;  it  has  produced  some  learned  merr,  who 
bore  the  surname  of  al-Hiri.  This  place  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Ilira  which  lies  outside  of  Kufa. —  Ghazna  is  a  large  city  and  lies  just  within 
the  confines  of  India,  where  that  country  borders  on  Khorasan. 

;tj  Ibn  Karrtm  taught  anthropomorphism. 

H  Some  account  of  Abo  Ali  ad  Uakkak  ij  given  in  the  life  of  Ab6  l-Kaiim  al-Kushairi. 
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ABl   L-FATH  AS-SHAHRASTANI. 

Abu  l-Fath  Muhammad  lbn  Abi  'l-Kasim  Abd  al-Karim  Ibn  Abi  fiakr  Ahmad 
as-Shahrasu'ini,  a  dogmatic  theologian  of  the  Asharile  sect,  was  also  distin- 
guished as  an  imdm  and  a  doctor  of  the  law.  Having  studied  jurisprudence 
.under  Ahmad  al-Khawafi  (vol.  I.  p.  79  s,  Abu  Nasr  al-Kushairi  vol.  II.  p.  154\ 
and  other  masters,  he  displayed  the  highest  abilities  as  a  jurisconsult.  In  scho- 
lastic theology  he  had  for  master  Abu  l-Kasim  al-Ansari,  and  he  remained 
without  an  equal  in  that  branch  of  science.  His  works  ait :  the  Nihdya  tul- 
Ikddm  { the  limits  of  progress),  on  scholastic  theology ;  the  Kttdb  al-Milal  ti  n  V 
IVihal  (treatise  on  religions  and  sects),  and  the  Taikhts  al-Aksdm  li-Mazdhib  al-Andm 
sureinet  exposition  of  the  (work  called )  al-Aksam  (sections  ,  for  the  use  of  persons 
of  all  denominations  .  He  knew  by  heart  a  great  quantity  of  traditional  in- 
formation, his  conversation  was  most  agreeable,  and  he  used  to  address  pious 
exhortations  to  his  auditors.  In  the  year  510  (A.  D.  1116-7),  he  proceeded 
to  Baghdad,  and  resided  ihere  three  years,  during  which  period  a  high  de- 
gree of  favour  was  manifested  towards  him  by  the  public.  He  received  Tra- 
ditions, at  Naisapur,  from  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Madini,  and  other  teachers; 
and,  of  the  Traditions  which  he  himself  delivered,  some  were  taken  down  in 
writing  by  the  hAfiz  Abu  Saad  Abd  al-Karim  as-Samani  (vol.  II.  patje  156). 
This  writer  speaks  of  him  in  his  Zail,  or  supplement.  "  As-Shahrastani 
was  born  at  Shahrastan,  A.  H.  467  A  D.  1074-5);"  so  I  find  it  written  in 
my  rough  notes,  but  1  do  not  know  whence  I  took  it  :  as-Samani  says,  in 
his  Zail,  that  he  asked  as-Shahrastani  concerning  the  year  of  his  birth,  and 
he  replied  :  "In  470  A.  D.  1086-7  ."  He  died  at  Shahrastan,  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  of  Shaaban,  A.  II.  548  (November,  A.  D.  1 153);  some  place 
his  death,  but  erroneously,  in  540.  Towards  the  commencement  of  the  Nihdya 
tal-lkddm,  he  has  inserted  the  following  lines  . 

I  have  roamed  through  all  these  monuments,  and  surveyed  the  various  memorials 
{Uft  by  man) ;  and  I  saw  nought  but  wretches  tearing  their  beards  in  despair,  or  gnash- 
ing their  teeth  with  remorse. 
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He  omits  naming  the  author  of  these  verses,  hut  I  have  found  them  attri- 
buted to  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ihn  Baja,  surnamed  lhn  as-Saigh,  a  native  of 
Spain,  whose  life  will  be  found  in  this  work.  —  Shahrastdn  is  a  name  borne  by 
three  cities ;  the  first  in  Khorasan,  and  situated  between  Naisapur  and  Khowa- 
rezm,  on  the  edge  of  the  sandv  desert  which  forms  the  frontier  of  Khorasan,  and 
extends  to  Khowarezm :  this  is  the  one  generally  known,  and  the  same  which 
produced  Abu  '1-Fath  Muhammad  the  subject  of  this  notice)  and  many  other 
learned  men.  It  was  built  by  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Tahir  (vol.  II.  p.  49),  the  emir  of. 
Khorasan,  in  the  khalifute  of  al-Maiinin.  The  second  Shahrastan  is  Uie  capital 
of  the  district  of  Sapur,  in  the  province  of  Fars;  so,  at  least,  it  is  stated  by  Ibn 
al-Raiina  al-Bashshari  (■!).  The  third,  called  also  Djai,  lies  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Zcnderud,  at  a  mile's  distance  from  nl-Ydhudiya  (the  Jewish  quarter),  now 
077  the  modern  city  of  ls[>al)an  ;  a  market  is  held  there,  and  it  contains  the  lomb 
of  the  imdm  i  khalif)  ar-Ilashid,  the  son  of  al-Muslarshid.  The  name  itself  is  a 
compound  Persian  word  ;  shahr  signifying  city,  and  istdn,  country ;  it  is  there- 
fore equivalent  to  the  city  of  the  country.  Such  are  the  observations  made  by 
Y^kut  al-llamawi,  in  his  Mushtarik,  to  which  we  have  added  some  remarks  or 
our  own.  As-Shahraslam  used  to  repeal  the  following  saying,  uttered  by  an- 
Nazzam  al-Balkhi  Ibrahim  Ibn  Saiyar  (vol.  1.  p.  186\  and  authenticated  bv  a 
chain  of  evidence  through  which  he  traced  it  up  to  that  learned  and  celebrated 
scholar  :  44  If  discord  could  assume  a  visible  form,  the  hearts  of  men  would  be 
"  appalled  at  its  aspect  and  the  very  mountains  would  tremble  :  its  burning 
44  heat  would  be  less  supportable  than  that  given  out  by  live  coals  of  ghada 
"  wood  2  ;  and  if  the  people  of  hell  were  tormented  with  it,  they  would  seek  • 
14  shelter  in  their  former  punishments,  as  in  a  place  of  repose."  He  gave  also 
as  authentic  the  following  passages,  attributing  them  both  to  lhn  Duraid  : 

I  bade  him  farewell,  but  my  soul  withheld  its  adieus  and  departed  with  him.  We 
separated,  and  my  heart  shrunk  within  me,  but  my  tears  gushed  out. 

O  you  who  bear  away  a  heart  love-broken  and  wretched  '.  love  is  a  torture,  but  the 
torture  which  I  endure  surpasses  all. 

The  preceding  anecdotes  are  given  by  Abu  Saad  as-Samani,  in  his  supplement 
to  the  history  of  Baghdad.  Towards  the  end  of  the  article,  he  says:  "1  was 
44  at  Bukhara  when  I  heard  of  his  death." 
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(1)  Periup*  tali  ntm«  must  be  pronounced  al-Buihiri.  in  »hld>  caw  the  pewon  «bo  bore  it  wa»  a  native  or 
Alpuiaras,  near  Grenada. 
<»>  See  vol.  II.  page  453,  note  (19). 


MUHAMMAD  IBIN  ISHAK. 

Abu  Bakr,  or,  according  to  others,  Abu  Abd  Allah,  Muhammad  Ihn  Ishak 
Ibti  Yasar  I  bit  Jabhar  (a /mm  Saiyar)  Ihn  Kunan,  the  author  of  the  work  called 
al-Maqh&zi  tea  's-Siar  (the  conquests  and  expeditions  of  the  Moslims  ,  was  a  native  of 
Medina  and  a  matcla  (client)  to  the  family  of  al-Muttalib  ;  his  grandfather,  Yasar, 
having  been  made  prisoner  by  Khalid  Ihn  al-VValid  at  Ain  at-Tanir,  and  delivered 
as  a  mawla  (slave)  to  Kais,  the  son  of  Makhrama,  the  son  of  al-Muttalib,  the 
son  of  Abd  Manaf,  meml>er  of  the  tribe  of  Koraish.  Muhammad  Ihn  Ishak 
is  held  by  the  majority  of  the  learned  as  a  sure  authority  in  the  Traditions, 
and  no  one  can  l>e  ignorant  of  the  high  character  borne  by  his  work,  the 
Maghdzi.  "  Whoever  wishes  to  know  the  (history  of  the  iWoslim  conquests," 
says  Ihn  Shihab  az-Zuhri  vol.  II.  page  ">HI),  "let  him  take  Ihn  Ishak  {for 
"  guiik);"  and  al-Bukhari  himself  cites  him  in  his  history.  It  is  also  related 
that  as-Shafi  said  :  "Whoever  wishes  to  obtain  a  complete  acquaintance  with 
"the  (Muslim)  conquests,  must  borrow  his  information  from  Ihn  Ishak. 
Sofyan  Ihn  Oyaina  (vol.  I-  page  .r>78  declared  that  he  never  met  any  one 
who  cast  suspicions  on  Ibn  Ishak's  recitals,  and  Shoha  Ihn  al-Hajjaj  i  ol.  I. 
page  493)  was  heard  to  say:  "Muhammad  Ibn  Ishak  is  the  Commando'  of 
"  the  faithful"  — meaning  that  he  held  that  rank  as  a  traditiouist.  It  is  related, 
that,  as  a/.-Zuhri  went  to  a  village  of  which  he  was  the  proprietor,  a  utimher 
of  the  seekers  of  Traditions  (I)  were  following  him,  on  which  he  said  :  "Why  do 
"  you  keep  away  from  the  squinting  boy  ?'*  or  (by  another  account  :  "  I  left  the 
"  squinting  boy  with,  you;-'  meaning  Ibn  Ishak.  As-Saji  (2)  mentions  that  a/.- 
Zuhri's  pupils  had  recourse  to  Muhammad  Ibn  Ishak,  whenever  they  had  doubts 
respecting  the  exactness  of  any  of  the  Traditions  delivered  by  their  master;  such 
was  the  confidence  which  they  placed  in  his  excellent  memory.  It  is  stated  that 
Yahya  Ibn  Main  (3),  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal  (vol.  1.  p.  44),  and  Vahya  Ibn  Said  al- 
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Kalian  '4)  considered  Muhammad  Ibn  Ishak  as  a  trustworthy  authority,  and 
quoted  his  Traditions  in  proof  of  their  legal  doctrines.    Though  al-Bukhari 

vol.  II.  p.  594)  did  not  quote  from  him  (in  his  Sahth),  he  nevertheless  held  him 
for  a  trustworthy  tradiuonisl;  and  if  Muslim  Ibn  al-Hajjaj  cited  only  one  of  his 
Traditions,  and  that  one  relative  to  the  stoning  of  adulterers,  it  was  on  account 
of  the  attack  which  Malik  Ibn  Anas  had  directed  against  him:  Malik  bad 
ttTKheen  told  that  be  said :  "Bring  here  Malik's  Traditions;  I  am  the  doctor  to 
*«  cure  their  infirmities  ;  "  and  this  induced  him  to  exclaim  :  "  And  what 
"  is  Ibn  Ishak?  He  is  one  of  the  Dajjdls  (antechrists),  but  we  shall  drive 
"  him  out  of  the  city  !  "  alluding,  perhaps,  by  these  words,  to  (the  declaration 
of  Muhammad  )  that  the  Dajjal  shall  not  enter  al-Mcdina  (the  city).  Muham- 
mad Ibn  Ishak  went  to  :  the  khalif  j  Abu  Jaafar  al-Mansur  at  Hira,  and  put  th<- 
Maghftzi  in  writing  for  his  use;  from  this  it  resulted  that  the  learned  men  of 
Kufa  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  him  read  and  explain  that  work.    He  gave 

oiw  or  some  of  his  Traditions  on  the  authority  of  Falima,  the  daughter  of  al- 
VI u rid ir  Ibn  az-Zubair,  and  the  wife  of  Hisham  Ibn  Orwa  Ibn  az-Zubair;  Hishain 
was  informed  of  the  circumstance  and  denied  Ibn  Ishak's  statement,  saying  : 
"  Did  he  then  go  and  visit  my  wife  V"  The  khdtib  Abu  Bakr  Ahmad  (rol.  I. 
p.  75)  relates,  in  his  History  of  Baghdad,  that  Muhammad  Ibn  Ishak  saw  Anas 
Ibn  Malik  vol.  //.  p.  587)  with  a  black  (urban  on  his  head,  and  all  the  little 
boys  running  after  him  and  exclaiming  :  There  is  one  of  the  blessed  Prophet's 
"  companions,  who  is  not  to  die  till  he  meets  the  Dajjal  (5).*'  Muhammad  Ibn 
Ishak  died  at  Baghdad,  A.  II.  151  A.D.  7G8  ;  other  accounts  place  his  death  in 
150  or  152,  and  Khalifa  Ibn  Khaiyal  (vol.  I.  p.  492)  says  that  his  death  took 
place  in  153,  according  to  one  statement,  or  in  154,  according  to  another.  The 
date  first  given  comes  probably  nearest  the  truth.  He  was  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery at  the  Khaizuran  Gate,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris.  This  cemetery,  the 
most  ancient  of  those  on  that  side  of  the  river,  is  called  also  after  al-Khaizuran, 
the  mother  of  Hariin  ar-Bashid  and  al-Hadi,  because  she  was  buried  there. — 
It  was  from  Ibn  Ishak's  works  that  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Hishain  (vol.  II.  p.  405 
extracted  the  materials  of  his  Sira  tar-Rasul  history  of  the  Prophet,  and  every 
person  who  treated  this  subject  has  been  obliged  to  take  Ibn  Ishak  for  autho- 
rity and  guide. — We  have  spoken  of  Ain  at-Tamr  in  the  life  of  Abu  '1-Atahiya 

'vol.  I.  p.  202\ 
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,1)  The  tttkert  of  Traditions  (tataba  tal-Badlth):  see  Introduction  to  vol.  I.  p.  mi. 
(2)  The  Ad/Is  Abo  Zakariya  Y'ahya  as-SAji,  a  native  of  Basra,  and  one  of  al-Murani's  disciples,  died  in  that 
city,  A.H.  307  (A.D.  919-20J.    Ut  it  lh«  author  of  some  works.    [Tabakat  al-Fokahd.) 
(3.i  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(4)  Abu  Said  Yahya  lbn  Said  al-KaUan,  an  imdm  and  Ad^z  of  great  reputation  for  veracity  and  piety,  wan  a 
native  of  Baira.  Ahmad  lbn  llanbal  declared  that  he  never  taw  his  like,  and  lbn  BcndAr  mentions  that  he 
frequented  his  society  for  twenty  years,  and  thought  him  incapable  of  having  evpr  offended  God  by  an  art  ..f 
disobedience.  "During  twenty  years,"  says  lbn  Main,  "Yahya  read  the  Koran  through  once  every  night,  and 
"  for  forty  years  he  never  missed  the  evening  prayer  at  the  mosque."  lie  gave  Traditions  on  the  authority  "I 
Jaafar  as-Sadik.  MAlik.  and  llumaid  «l-Tawll  ;  lbn  al-Madtiil  and  others  delivered  Tradition*  on  his  ai.iho- 
rity.    He  died  in  the  month  of  Safar.  A.  H.  198  ..Oct.  A.D.  .  AI-YAfl  s  Wirdf.  ad-D»habi  s  Tab.  ,,/- 

Huffdt.) 

(51  See  Sale's  Introduclion  U>  the  Koran,  section  IV. 


AT-TIBMIDI  THE  TRADITION! ST. 

Abu  Isa  Muhammad  lbn  Isa  lbn  Sura  Ibu  Miisa  lbn  ad-Dahhak  as-Salami  I 
ad-Darir  al-Btighi  at-Tirmidi  .  the  blind,  native  of  Bugh,  belonging  to  Timid),  a 
celebrated  hdfiz,  was  one  of  those  great  masters  in  the  science  of  the  Tradi- 
tions whose  authority  was  generally  followed.  His  work  entitled  al-Jdmt  tea 
'l-IIal  collection  of  the  Traditions,  and  motives  of  the  Prophet's  sayings)  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  well-informed  man,  and  its  exactness  is  proverbial.  He  had 
IxM'n  pupil  to  Abu  Ahd  Allah  Muhammad  al-Bukhari  (vol.  II.  p  594),  and  he 
received  Traditions  from  some  of  those  shaikhs  to  whom  al-Bukhari  was  indebted 
for  his  own  ;  such  were  Kuiaiba  lbn  Said  (2),  Ali  lbn  Hujr  .T  ,  lbn  Bashhai , 
and  others.  He  died  at  Tirmid,  on  the  eve  of  Monday,  the  13th  of  Rajah,  A.H. 
270  October,  A.  D.  802).  As-Samani  (vol.  II.  p.  156)  says  that  he  died  at  the 
village  or  Bugh  in  275 ;  and  he  repeats  this  in  his  AnsAb,  under  the  article  Bilghi. 
— B&gh  is  a  village  in  the  district  of  Tirmid,  and  at  six  parasangs  from  that  city. 
—Of  Tirmid  and  the  different  manners  of  pronouncing  the  name  we  have  already 
spoken  (vol.  II.  p.  602). 

(It  The  patronymic  ^JL_,  it  pronounced  Solmi.  means  descended  from  a  person  called  Salm:  if  pro- 
nounced Salami,  it  signifies  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Safama,  or  native  of  Salamiya,  and  if  pronounced 
Sulami,  it  means  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Sulaim.  I  have  not  discovered  which  is  the  proper  pronunciation 
in  the  present  case. 
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(2)  The  imAm  and  traditional  Abft  'r-Kaja  Kulaih*  Ibn  Said  lbn  Harold,  a  nunc  la  to  the  tribe  of  Thaklf. 
was  a  native  of  l.baUn.  a  tillage  near  Balkli.  He  travelled  to  various  countries  for  tlie  purpose  of  learning 
Traditions,  and  he  taught  some  of  his  o»n  on  the  authority  or  Malik  Ibo  Ana,.  Ahmad  lbn  Hanbal  gave 
Traditions  on  his  authority.    Born  A.  11.  150  A.  I).  7«7-8  ;  died  A.  li.  241  (A.  D.  MM'.  -  A»0m.) 

(3)  The  imAm  Aba  l-Ilasan  Ali  lbn  llujr  lbn  Aiyis  Ibn  Mukatil  nv-Sjadi,  a  learned  jurisconsult  and  mufti, 
»  Ad*,  of  great  reputation  and  a  poet,  .as  born  A.H.  154  A  I».  771',.  He  ranked  as  one  of  the  first  doctor* 
in  Khorasan.  The  Traditions  which  lie  had  collected  in  various  countries  were  taught  by  him  at  Mar»,  hit 
native  place.    He  died  A.  H.  244  A.  D.  838-9  -i >uiam.) 


IBN  MAJA. 

Aha  AM  Allah  Muhammad  Ihit  Yazid  Ilm  Maja  al-Kazwini,  a  mania  to  the 
triiH-  of  Rabia  ar-Rabai  and  a  celebrated  lulfi;,  is  the  author  of  the  work  on 
the  Traditions  entitled  Kitdb  a$-Sunan  (book  of  the  mnna  ,.  He  ranked  as  a 
high  authority  in  the  Traditions,  and  was  versed  in  all  the  sciences  connected 
with  them,  and  acquainted  with  every  thing  respecting  them.  He  travelled  to 
070  Irak,  Basra,  Ktlfa,  Baghdad,  Mekka,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Kai,  for  the  purpose 
of  writing  down  the  Traditions  under  the  dictation  of  the  masters  who  taught 
I  hem  in  those  countries.  He  is  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Koran  and  a 
very  line  historical  work  (1) ;  as  for  his  hook  on  the  Traditions,  it  is  counted  as 
one  of  the  six  Sahihs  authentic  eollrctioiu).  His  birth  took  place  in  the  year  200 
(A.  D.  8'2 '•-:>;,  and  he  died  on  Monday,  the  2'2nd  of  Ramadan,  A.H.  21 'A 
February,  A.  D.  887 ,.  On  the  following  day  he  was  interred,  and  his  brother 
Abu  Bakr  said  the  funeral  prayer  over  the  corpse,  and  deposited  it  in  the 
tomb  with  the  assistance  of  Abd  Allah,  the  third  brother. —  Rabai  means  be- 
longing to  Rabia ;  a  number  of  tribes  bear  this  name,  and  I  do  not  know  which 
of  them  it  was  that  counted  lbn  Maja  among  its  members. —  Kazwim  means 
belonging  to  Kazuin,  a  celebrated  city  in  Persian  Irak,  which  has  produced  many 
learned  men. 

il  AccordiDg  to  H.jj.  Khalifa,  this  work  u  a  history  of  kai.ln. 
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AL-HAKIM  1I5N  AL-BAII  AN-NA1SAPUM. 

Aim  Al>d  Allah  Muhammad  Ihn  AIkI  Allah  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  Hamduyah 
Ihn  Noaim  Ihn  al-Ilakam  ad-Dahhi  at-Tahmani  1  ',  surnamcd  al-Ilakim  an-Naisa- 
puri  {the  magistral!'  of  NaisdpAr  ,  and  known  also  hy  the  appellation  of  the  hdfiz 
Ihn  al-Baii,  was  the  most  eminent  traditionist  of  his  time,  and  the  author  of 
some  celebrated  works  of  quite  an  original  cast.  This  highly  learned  and  accom- 
plished individual  studied  jurisprudence  under  Abu  Said  Muhammad  Ihn  Sulai- 
man  as-S6luki  (vol.  II.  p.  OO'.I),  theShafite  doctor:  he  then  proceeded  to  Irak  and 
read  [legal  treatises)  under  the  tuition  of  the  jurisconsult  Abu  Ali  Ihn  Abi  Iln- 
raira  (vol.  I.  p.  .'V7«>),  after  which  he  travelled  to  various  countries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  Traditions,  and  devoted  himself  to  that  object  with  such  per- 
severance, that  he  established  his  reputation  on  that  basis.  The  unrulier  of 
persons  from  whose  lips  he  learned  them  was  immense;  the  alphabetical  list 
of  his  masters  consisting  of  nearly  two  thousand  names;  he  even  cited  as  his 
authorities  for  part  of  the  information  which  be  conveyed,  some  persons  who 
survived  him  ;  so  great  was  the  quantity  of  Traditions  which  be  had  acquired 
and  the  number  of  teachers  from  whom  he  received  them.  He  composed  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  five  hundred  juz  (2)  on  the  sciences  connected  with  the 
Traditions,  such  as  the  Tiro  Sahihs  as  Sahihdn)  <(\i  ;  the  Hal  [the  motives  of  the 
Prophet's  sayings- ;  the  imdli  V  ;  the  Fawdid  os-ShuyAkh  instructive  observations 
made  hy  his  masters);  the  .-if/i^ft'  '/-.Ix/tii/a  ( evening  dictations) ;  and  the  Tarajtm 
as-ShuyAkh  [biographical  notices  of  his  masters  .  The  works  for  which  the  public 
were  indebted  to  his  own  special  researches  are  :  the  Sldrifa  tal-lladilh  (knowledge 
of  the  Traditions  ;  the  Tartkh  Vlnmd  .\aisdpAr  history  of  the  doctors  of  \nisdpAr); 
the  Mudkhil  iln  Ilm  is-Sahih  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Sahib )  \  the  Mm- 
ladrak  ala 's  Sahihain  (strictures  on  the  two  Sahihs);  a  treatise  on  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  the  two  imdms  (al-Rukhdri  and  Muslim),  and  another  on  the 
merits  of  the  imam  as-Shafi.  He  travelled  twice  to  Hijaz  and  Irak,  and,  in  his 
second  journey,  which  he  made  in  the  year  3G0,  he  held  discussions  with  the 
traditionisls  hujfdz),  conferred  with  the  shaikhs  and  wrote  down  under  their 
dictation.  He  had  also  an  argument  with  the  hdfiz  ad-l>arakutni,  and  convinced 
vol.  it  86 
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him.  In  tin-  year  AM  i  A.  U.  009-70),  he  held  the  kadishipof  Naisapur  under 
I  lie  Samanidc  government  during  the  vizirship  of  Abu  'ti-Nasr  Muhammad 
ihn  Ahd  al-Jabhar  al-Othi,  subsequently  to  whirh  he  was  offered  the  kadi- 
ship  of  .lurjan,  but  refused  it.  This  dynastv  occasionally  sent  him  on  jm >1  i t ical 
missions  to  the  eourt  of  the  Huwaih  Buide  princes.  He  was  liorn  at  Naisapur 
in  the  month  of  the  lirsl  Huhi,  A  ll.  .T2I  March,  A.D.  WA  ,  and  he  died  in  that 
city  on  Tuesday,  the  Aid  of  Safar,  A.  II.  August,  A.  I).  101  V  .      Vrti  Yak 

al  Khalili  rol.  1.  p.  :>A  says,  in  his  Inluhl,  thai  the  Httkim  died  A.  II.  WA,  that 
he  l>egaii  to  learn  the  Traditions  in  AAO,  and  that  he  made  dictations  in  Trans- 
oxiana  in  .'!.'•'>,  and  in  Irak  in  .T>7  ;  he  adds,  that  ad-Darakutni  attended  his 
lessons  with  assiduity,  and  that  Abu  Bakr  al-Kaflal  as-Shashi,  with  other  doctors 
of  the  same  period,  ohlaincd  some  of  their  information  from  him.  -  He  re- 
ceded the  ap|M>llaliou  of  al-lltikim  the  mtujislrale  ,  because  he  had  filled  the 
GM»  place  of  hldi. 


Ill  At  T'lbmdni  >i|tiiilir>  >lrnnnle<l  from  Tahmiu.  One  of  the  IIAkim-  ancr»lnr«  mini  bate  bomr  ihi. 
mini1.  A'i-ltntihi  >ij!niliev  tittmitltit  from  the  tribe  of  Dnbbit,  or  from  a  |hti»jii  named  Vabba  or  native  of 
habbn,  a  lown  in  Hiji/.    ll  may  be  added  lliiil  ihree  of  ihe  Vrahian  Iribe*  bore  ihe  name  <»f  Dnbhu. 

i2)  The  word  juz  «igi>ilie«  mlutne,  and  irrtinu  of  a  work.    It  probably  mean*  quirr  in  lhi»  place. 

i,3;  Hajji  Khalifa  doe*  noi  notice  ibi»  work  under  the  title  (given  here;  ii  mat  perhapf  be  a  ronibinaliun  ol 
ihe  mutter  contained  in  the  Suk\hr  of  al-ttiikhiri  and  Muslim. 

;4)  See  vol  II.  paKc  1311. 
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Psr.r.  4^  doe  2a.  I  or  OimAM  read  Onrihid 

T    Ifi,  Nrir  211   Km  (K  Art/.lr  read  KAfar. 

V.  53,  fine  12,  Fur  Alu)  Taiu'im  rrad  .On)  rarnirxtr/i. 

IV  "2,  3  <i6  I'mo    Fur  (or< rf tyiu  read  unertiyn. 

P.  80,  Knf  i  Fur  on  ffn>  exiellenre  rend  nn  ejvWfe  nee 

P  8(1,  nofe  J  .  Ii  up  prats  from  the  Ilislorj  <«f  Mekkn  h>  nl-Ajraki.  lli.il  ill  Tuteai  f  C^JsjJ'i  was  situated 

in  (he  neighbourhood  of  that  rapilnl. 
P-  "5, 1  no  into,  For  Ah*  I  SnAldt  read  .lAil  e-Sadddt 
P  li'.t.  /ine  212.  Fur  Af  retreated  to  Egypt  read  he  patted  into  Egypt 
P.  U17,  line  11.  Fur  lA«e  read  thou. 
P.  Hi  /inr  ^  Fur  ai-Khalldl  rea  l  /6n  <i/  Khalldt. 

P.  1  IT,  nul<   Fur  ru  Su/nnn  read  hj-.Sci/uini.  and  see,  in  page  2fH,  another  note  on  t lie  same  person 

P  137,  line  iL  Fur  Hadji  re.id  Hajji. 

I*  1 13,  last  line   For  irni  rr.nl  irfcn  u  n«. 

P.  101.  1  ab  imo.  Fur  Hahnim  read  /fuArflru. 

P.  171.  Fur  alt'rrhari  read  al-t'urahri.    Tlie  life  of  this  dm  lor  will  be  found  in  the  nevl  volume 
P.  ISO.  fin*  JIL  Fur  Sharakhdn  read  SurnAAdn. 

P.  I  I'll.  fi.<i'i  imo.  The  rtmr  Miisak  Ibn  Jakn  was  a  inaiern.il  uncle  of  the  sultan  Snlah  addin.  and  aicuiri- 
pauird  thai  prime  in  mo«l  of  his  rampni);n*.  In  the  jcar  ,'iS'l  , \.  [I.  IIWJ  lie  fell  siek  near  Irre.  and 
was  ordered  In  hi-  nephew  to  proierd  to  D.iui.itriis  and  gel  himself  treated  there.  Mnsak  i) n  il  soon 
after  lii»  arrival     He  was  noted  for  his  piets  and  lieneln  etu-e  .Vujilm 

P.         nnte  _)_.  Add  :  <ee  note  J2|,  |u?e  IHVi. 

I".  JiHi.  /in-  7_,  For  Srnd  read  Sand. 

P.  Jill,  1  ah  im".  For  al-Mutaiyab  read  ll>n  al-.Miwiiynb 

P  '±21.   Vim  I  Hasan  nl-Jurjani  bore  a  huh  reputation  as  ,i  (renealogist,  and  his  »oik  on  thai  siihjrrl  is 

frequently  cited  In  Ibn  Muldiiii. 
P.  23$),  lint  L  For  bulmilk  re)d  Ulmilk 
P.  202.  linn  land  S.  For  Ha  Ml.  read  n'ukaib. 
P.  '2SI.  /inr  liL  I  or  they  hod  read  had. 
P.  301.  lot  imo.  Fur  JAy  read  your. 
P  320,  line  UL  dele  j2_,  and  in  line  24.  for  ,3;  read  _2__ 
P  323,  line  12,  For  Dumyat  read  Dumya. 
P.  330,  iiotf  I  .  For  prarti  rend  pearls. 
P  341 ,  (in.1  12.  Fur  prirur  read  prufie. 
P.  34,1,  fine  21    For  Vutumirilna  rend  ydramsrilnu 
P.  382.  line  3_  For  Otmdn  read  Uidma. 


m.  ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 

I'.  26JL  line  a.  Fnr  Zij  read  llj, 

P.  3Afl.  /in*  22.  For  Humid  read  llumaid. 

Ibid,  lint  liL  Kor^BJ  read  \J_  and  for  (4i  read  fS^ 

P.  307,  /in*  JL  For  Zai;  read  /I/. 

P.  .T72,  line  1L  For  ath-Thuraya  read  «iA-77iur<riy(i 

P.  374,  /inr  1L  For  al-.llagfuiira  read  al-ilughaira. 

P  376.  line  8.  For  athlhakifi  read  ntb-Tbakafi. 

Ibid,  note        For  fl/-./drlri  read  alJarlri. 

P.  3UL  /irifl  Ul   For  flurr  rail  Z/irr 

P.  ML  'oil  /in?,  (  or  llamld  read  lldmid. 

P  383,  fin*  22.  For  aj  .Sirdj  nl-Munlr  rra  )  it  Sir  A]  </  3/unlr 

P.  3Wi,  /in*  3_  For  aAi/u  rrad  Aadu. 

P.  1<!1L  /'ne  15   Kor  I- Aid  read  Amr. 

P  408.  line  2JL  Tor  [8_  read  JV. 

P  tM.  /in*  1SL  Suppress  ill*  parenthesis  ,  eouiin  ;?)  . 

P.  < Iff.  aJJilion  lo  nofr  JV_:  The  moM  eelebrated  of  the  kddi  I) ad's  productions  is  a  large  solum*  mi  the 
rharaeter,  habit*.  and  historj  of  Muhammad  ;  the  title  it  Kildb  ai-Shafd  fi  Taarlf  lluknk  al-Muttafu. 
The  llibliolheque  da  Rui  |m>sr«sr*  tun  or  thr**  copies  of  this  work 

P  128.  lait  line.  Kor  t»82  read  1182-3. 

P   432.  line  3_  For  talents   read  talents.  . 

P.  438.  /in*  17.  For  .Vu*A:oiim  road  .Vo*n:um. 

P  4 .'til  /in*12j  For  re  iuntant  rrad  rn/um/nnl. 

P  443.  /i«ff  UL  For  al  dhnlth  rrad  al-Ohidlh 

Ibid,  /iiir3JL  For  /iaiur/i  read  Ghidlh. 

I  orrr-tt  the  pagination  of  pace*  4.H  and  4.15 :  it  ba*  been  punted  551  and  555.  by  mistake 

P.  4t>4,  line  ii.  Tor  the  read  be. 

P.  <fl".  no(*  T_i    For  moil  road  iome 

P.  4KU,  /in*  Ifi.  For  muimini/<i  read  iiiMMino/a. 

P.  190.  line  L.  For  Abu  'i-KtM*  read  u  K»sm. 

P.  403.  3_ii/i  imo.  For  Manddi  read  al-Manddi. 

P.  4W.  i  o/i  imo.  For  ««•  duelling  road  direlt. 

P.  527.  /iriclL  For  JilUd  read  .li/ui/. 

P.  .if»8.  The  nolo  i3^  does  not  apply  to  the  toil. 

P.  3M,  line  HL  For  Hdnlfa  road  llanifa 

P  BUO,  /in*  UL  For  pnrtou*  read  many. 

I'  filO.  1  believe  that,  for  m/-/>u/>bi  tte  should  read  ad-  Dabbi. 
P.  02 1.  antepenult.  For  /fdmld  read  lldmid. 
P.  63*11.  m>/e        For  m*  irad  r/ire. 

P.  fiUt.  unto  ^II  The  life  of  Ibn  al-llabblriva  is  given  bj  Ibn  khallikan. 


INDEX  TO  THK  SECOND  VOLUME. 


PART  L=PROPER  NAMES 


N.  B.  The  names  preeeded  bj  an  asterisk  are  those  of  persons  or  plares  particularly  nolieed  in  this  volume. 
The  letter  a  placed  after  the  number  or  the  page  indicate*  thai  the  name  occurs  in  *  note.  In  consulting  thin 
liit,  search  for  the  name  or  surname  bj  which  the  person  wait  utually  known,  and  neglect  all  preGies,  such 
as  4bu,  Ibn,  etc. 


A 

'al-Aadid,  Li. 

'al-AAdil  Ibn  as-SalUr.  JUL 
Ibn  Abi  "I-  AAlija.  12  u. 
Aaisha,  daughter  of  Talha,  2USL 
Aba  l-Aalja,  L21L 
'al-Aaruidi.  Saif  ad-dln, 
'Ibn  al-A.lmidi.lhe  kadi.  111L 
■ffcn  al  Aamidi.  the  poet.  3.M. 
'Ainiir  Ibn  A  lid  Allah  al-Atbari,  i. 
Aimir  ol-Jurjani.  itij. 
•A*»lm  Ibn  Abi  n-VijDd,  L 
Aasini  Ibn  Yomis  al-lili,  1J1L 
'Aba  Aasim  al  Abbadi,  '.I1'. 
Aalika.  dausliter  of  Valid,  :  m 
al-Abalat.  ax*  u, 
fbnAhhad.  al-M<itamid,  H.I. 
al-Abbadi,  Abu  .Mmiii.  LlLL 
'Ibn  al  Abbfir,  Abu  Abd  Allah  al- 

kudai,  Lti  u_ 
Ablu'iv  the  % i/ ir,  it'i. 
al- Abbas,  21 L 
Ml  Abba*  Ibn  al-Winaf.  L. 
Abbas  Ibn  Abi  I  Kulrtli.  . 
al-AhbA-  Ibn  al-ll,i»an.  .ui» 
Abbas  Ibn  Oihrnan.  -'■** 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Mi  al-Ahhasi.  liii. 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ainr  Ibn  al-A&M. 

SOS  il 

Abd  Allah  Ibn  A  hi  Lhak.  i±L 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  nl-Ilaritb.  iuz. 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-llasan  Ibn  Saad, 

.too 

'Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Motaii,  LL 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar  al-Warrak 

\ImI  Allah  Ibn  Otba, 


'Ahd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Habla.  aii 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Shihflb.  iiA± 
'Abd  Allah  Ibn  Tahir.  iiL 
'  Abd  Allah  Ibn  YusuT,  the  kdtli  and 

Ad/i:.  Lil  IL 
'A  M  Ahd  Allah,  Muhammad  Ibn 

hail.  LUL 
Ab^  Abd  Allah  al-Kofi.  ILL. 
Abd  al-Anlm  nl-.Mundiri.  riiH. 
Ahd  al-  Art/  Ibn  Omar.  jyo. 
'Ahd  al-i.liani,  the  Ad/I:.  ilia. 
•Mm  Abd  al-llakam,  Abd  Allah, 

LL 

ffcn  Abd  al-llakam.  Abd  ar-ltah- 
ni.iii.  LL 

'Ibn  Abd  al-llakam,  .Muhammad. 

VVbcfal  llamld  the  knlib.  LLL 
Abd  al-Jahbar  Ibn  Abd  ar-ltahmaii. 

173. 

'Abd  al  Jnhhar  al.Maaliri,  Li  u_ 
Ibn  Abd  al  knddiK  liUS. 
Abd  al  Mabk  Ibn  Adi,  «ioi. 
•Ah  '  al-Malik  Ibn  Omair.  LLL. 
'Abd  al-Mumin  al-knmi,  LA2. 
'Abd  ar-Hahman  Ibn  Abd  al-lla- 
kam. LL, 

■  Abo  Ahd  ar-ltahnian  as-Sulami.l  n. 
'Abd  as-Salnrn  al-l.akbnil.  t;<«. 
'  Abd  a*  S.i mad  Ibn  All  al  llishimi. 
LLL  - 

'Abd  al-Wubhab  al-M.1liki.  tr,&. 
Abd  al-AVahhab  a»-Suli.  iJilL 
fhn   \l>d,  Jumal  ad-dln  Mahmnii 


Ibn  Ahd,  Abu  Muhammad, 
Abdrtn.  Ibn  Makhlad,  1L 
Ibn  Abdus,  lul  il 


'Ibn  Abdoa.  Abfi  Abd  Allah  Mu- 
hammad, 121  !L 
/f>n  Abdus.  Abu  llamid.  i;?s 
'Ablda  as-Salmini,  iiM  (L 
'A  hi  ward.  Axi'- 

al-  Vbloardi.AbuMihl  Ahmad, HI  n. 
'Absi,  .<?ti- 

'Adud  ad-Danlat  Ibn  Buwaih.  <M 
'Adama.  5S3. 
'Adana,  ILL 

al-Addis.  Abo  l-Kalh,  ?<i». 
al-Adfuwi,  Abn  Bakr,  ILL 
'Ibn  Adham.  LI  il 
"Adi  Ibn  Musafir,  Lai. 
Ibn  Adi.  BOB. 
Ibn  ul  A  dim.  litll. 
'Afamira,  *fil 

Ibn  al-'Afdal  >liMianib»h.  LML 
'Ibn  Allah,  1ZA, 
Afsa  Ibn  llliilha,  r>»M. 
Ahmad  Ibn  l  araj.  aUL  ^ 
Ahmad  Ibn  llamdOn.  HIU  il. 
Ahmad  Ibn  al  Mubarak,  63*. 
'Ahmad  Ibn  Mnsa.  Alio. 
Ahmad  Ibn  Salaina,  90. 
Ahmad  Ibn  Yakub.  MIL 
al-Abnaf,  a. 
"ffcn  al-Ahuaf,  L. 
al-AliUin.  ^ 

'al-Abwan  Ibn  Jaafar,  ilii  o> 

al-Ahnazi.  Abu  'I  kasim,  Tdo. 

al-Vhian  Ibn  Auf,  in. 

'Aibek,  In  ad-dln,  <30.  4?H. 

'Aidab,  LLi  (L. 

' Aidaj,  im  a,  itii  n, 

Aidmor.  the  ttifi.  X.iH. 

'Alia,  ill  tL 

'.(til  AivObal-Anari.  ii. 


INDEX. 


\il-Aka»i«ak  122. 
Ibn  al-Akhdar,  12  el 
**I-Akhla»h  al-Akbar,  Ml. 
•.il-Akhfiish  al-Asgbar,  ILL 
Al-Aklkiva.  122. 
Vkr  BahVl.  iii. 
Vkr  al-lluntaidiia.  Uii. 

"l-Alii  nl-Ma'am,  liiL,  imi. 
'Alain  ad-dln  al-llinidani.  li-L 
'al-Alani  nl-Ila»ri.  LI  1L 

•  \li  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Abbis,  llli, 

Ibn  Ahd  al-Wahid.  IHL 
•Ali  al-.Ukari.  ±1L 
All  Itm  Anna.  ' 

•  Vli  al-Ba|(>id.1di.  HI. 
' Ali  Ibn  llaaiza.  137. 

All  Ibn  II. Ill,  iii. 

Ali  al-lklfhldi.  iiL 

Vli  Ibn  |.a  Ibn  MAhan,  IV±  ItlLu 

'  Mi  Itm  l«*all.  ill. 

Mi  Ibn  al-KliMlll.  isXL 

•  \li  Ihc  l.r»».  *M'i. 
.'dii  Ali.  M.iimur.  ■ 

Mi  Ibn  Muhammad  al-llalkhi,  iLL 
Vli  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Yah* a  , 

HI  IL 

All  Ibn  Munjib  as-Sairafi  Hit  tL 
'Ali  Ibn  Masa,  i±_ 

Ali  Ibn  \asr.  the  Util>,  1JLL 

Ali  ar-Riil.i.  ill. 
Vli  Ibn  Rail*.  Ml. 
'Ali  ns-Saadi,  i.if'  a. 
Vli  Ibn  Vbi  Talih  i;n. 
'  Vli  Ibn  Yuinn. 

Vli  Itm  Yus  il  Ibn  Tashifln,  Lii. 
Ami  Vli  nt-.Vnt.iki.  LtLL 
lini  Ali  al-.lllhti.ii.  LL2. 

Ali  .ir-IIAri.  112. 
Itm  Mk.'iiiin  al-hiliAlit.  21L 
',il-.VI!Af.  Alnh.immail  Ibn  lludaii. 

Vl|<  Vr«l.in  al-hlinfAji.  iilL 

Ibn  AIhAii.  i. I :i. 

'  I'ii)  I-  V i n >■  ■  1 1 j I .  ij. 

Vinlil  ad-lMwInl,  ihc  vizir.  "'' 

Ihn  .il-  Vinlil,  l(>: 

"ll-Amldi.  Hi;  I . 

Urn  iniin.ir.  J.ilil  al-Mulk,  ILL 
Anij  tnr  Rnllin.  '"" 
'  Vim  Ibn  nlllarilh,  12  n. 
Vim  I lui  l.uhiii.  .•*'.<. 
Vnir  Ibn  Malik.  LUi  IL. 

•  Vmr  Ibn  Vlatad-i.  it". 
Amr  Ibn  Obaul.  :<'iJ. 
Amr  Urn  Onisii \ ji .  Ai. 
'Anir  Ibn  OtlimAn.  'i'",. 

'Amr  Ibn  SuiAu  al-AhtAni.  I  il 

•  lf,i>  Amr  Ibn  al-Ala.  :cn 
\l*i»  Amr  Ibn  al-llikjih.  LiL 
Abn  Amr  iilMjkliriiinl.  I'C. 
"Anas  Ibn  M;ilik ,  i-il  il 
Al-Anaii.  Vbii  VCita.  Li. 
'al-AubJIr.  K<,  21L 
"Anbifi.  ji, 

•/fin  alAnbari,  »i 
'/(in  al-Anjab.  - n 
•al-  ktimali,  Abrt  'l-k*«im.  is*;. 


'al-AnsAri,  Abu  ' I- k .Vim,  iiidi  (L^ 
•al-Ansi.  ILL, 

'Anojnr.  :■  J  a .  6na. 

' AnushrrwAn,  [he  >i/ir,  4H.1.  mi). 

•Ah.l  I  Vrab  in  Znhairi,  Hi  22!L, 

Arab*  U)-Vfjsi.  112. 

"iil-  VriibiiAni.  Abn  Natr.  litli. 

'Arkala.  jl2  n. 

Asa.nl  Ibn  MiihAh. 

"Aniiad  Ibn  I'urAl,  Lil  IL 

An.nl  lhnJah«ar.  '■n*- 

'/f.»i  A*.ial  al-Vlau»ili,  Iti. 

Af  id  Ibn  Kailn.  121- 

M  nl  Ibn  Sand,  IiL, 

Ibn  Asm!  the  killib.  fv'i. 

IZiiu.  VsAkir,  Fiiklir  ad-dln,  ihc  ju- 

riironsnli,  22. 
Ibn  Ak.lkir,  Abn  1-KiUira.  (hi*  A 'I 

'/hri  A*lkir.  Ilibnl  Allah,  ill. 

'Ibn  A « A k i r .  Vho  Muhammad, 

al-  Vs.Vrdi.  <,.T. 

Ibn  al- Vnbaffh,  *T ,i. 

"al-Asbahi,  ■'■  m 

al- A>fir  al  Jurj.Vni.  Il';>. 

'al  Ashari,  Ahd  l-llanaii. 

•  nl  A -li.ii h  Ihn  k.iis,  Mg. 
V«hnA»  nt-Turki,  jl 

ffcn  Vsld.  i  in. 
iil-A-kar.  llii. 
fdn  Askar.  ihr  fil^. 
"»l-  \«k*ri,  al'lln^nn  llni  Ahd  Allah, 
Hi;  IL 

•al-  Askiin.  Vbfi  "l  lla'an.  ILL 

•al-Asknri.  Abil  llilal.  Lin  IL 

lb,,  iil.V-karl,  Abn  Abd  Allah.  ULi 

Vvl.irn  Ihn  sjilrn,  -s  I 

A'm.i.  d.nijrlil<r  nT  Abu  Bnkr,  L2IL 

A»ini  iIiiiil-IiIit  uf  Vlnkhatriha.  :i:i. 

",il-  VsmAi.  <  "  ■ 

' A-na,  I'l.i. 

Vsr.iiu  Ihn  lliimniil,  J. 
'Ibn  ill -A'-Ar.  ?:•>. 
'  Via  Ihn  Vhi  llnbfih.  ULi. 
'Ibn  al  AthlrLu  ad-illn  llir  \i\yUi-' 
ri.in, 

'It  ,,  :  |-Vthlr.  Maj.l  .til-.IIn.  HL.  \ 
nl-Ailir.'nn.  VU  M- Vhli.i<.  .a±± 
'al-Aehram,  All  Ibn  al-Mnjshair.i.i 

±—  Ll. 
"al- Vltabi.  lilt  il 
nl-.Vltar.  Vbii  llaf*.  aid  IL 
"al-Vllari   Vhn  Mmisui,  i.t  i 
',il  Vudan'.  iil 
al-Audi,  Ik 

•  Aiif  Ibn  M  nil  1 1 1 1  in .  n. 

'/(,ri  Aiif  .m  Zuhri  al-hknndirjni, 
L2I  u. 

Aftfa,  Iit'iiIiit  of  Zi'i  'r-Huinma  t  iQ- 

/'.ri         I  Auja  iiilL 

Aiin  Ihn  VI nil, irnin.nl.  2. 

'Ibn  Villi.  Abd  Allah.  :.H'J  n. 

'.il  Vil/.ii.  ii. 

•.il-  VwAmiii.  aiLL  ■ 

A7.ir  Ihp  falbi'i  <if  Abraham,  S2i  ri, 

\V>|/i.  Abn  J-MaiHi,  ?n.'. 

al-W.li.  Vbii  l-Maiiiiir,  i.n. 


Ailn  Ibn  Dundad.  liLL 
/(m  il-Airak,  .1LA  tL. 
Ai/a,  iJJL 


I! 

Ilaaran.  Llfl  ll 

/'<»  Italnik  ihr  p<ifl,  LLL 

Rahi-k  al-Khurrtnii.  1AL 

'al-Babbatiha,  I  IT. 

KnlM'l,  iki  il 

Ilada.  .r>n'<. 

/On  RAili n,  ;.IH. 

IWdaravn.  'iin 

'/in  al-nidlsh.  U  q. 

'Oaha  ad-dln  al-Afadi,  iilL 

llahdala,  L 

•Jil  n.'ilnli.  '.in 

al-Hahih,  Vbii  l-Ha<an,  tLiii 
al-FUhik  Abn  Miihanimad.  L1A  u. 
al  ll.uvidi,  khilid  Ibn  kA.ini.  ?n~. 

al-llaida.  am. 
al-Raidak  an-Nadbi,  ti^. 
al  llaihaki.  Abfl  l  lla»an,  ii*,t.i  i 
al-Biihaki.  Sharaf  ad-dln,  ill. 
'Ibn  ft  I  -  ll.i  It ,  fts  I . 
'Ilairul,  JUL 
BaikAn,  u. 
ol  llaisani.  ILL 
Bail  Kir,  IlljL. 
'Abu  l-llaka  al-Okbari.  JLl 
'llakhari.  iiL 
a'-llakhnrri.  12X 
"al  IIAkillni.  l>7 1 . 
al-Bakir  UliL 
'lUkkA.  1^2. 

llVr)  B.ikr.  hi«  trriii-.tbit.'y.  Si. 
*.t'n)  ll.ikr  al-Bikilani,  iiLL 
'Abi\  Bnkj  Vliibaminail  al-Firi<i.i.lti 
* .4 b tl  llnkr  Ahmad  al-l'orsi.  till  il 
Abu  B.ikr  the  khnliditf.  .Mi.'l 
'Aha  IUkr.il  K.irr.il  n»-Sh.V«hi,  LtH 
•^»ii>  llakr  an-\ais4pnri.  'il1?. 
Abfl  Bnkr  «1-Tii«i.  I  »  >. 
Ihn  Abi  B.ikr  al  Jiidami,  11. 
BHiisai  a,  1 1. . 
■al-llalrid,  Ml. 
■al-Balimsi.  .'ni». 
al-Bilklii  Abii  l-lla«an  Ali  jlii 
Ihn  Ballk,  ill  il 
•ffcn  Ban.V  in 

llm  nl-lluin*  al  Baththari,  li'i 
BannJl.  Zain  ad  din.  f. 1 
Ibn  al  Bnny.lM,  ii  t< 
al-llaradan.  ii'-,  .in'  il 
al-Baraja.  1  y.i. 

Abil  I  BarakAt  Ihn  Zai.l.  ,t..i. 
'al-Bnra»i.  Abn  Mamnr.  i<:«i. 
al-|l,irbnhAri.  Ill  il 
Ihn  BarhJin.  :jS3L 
'Ihn  BArl,  12. 
'Ib>\  al-Bnrki,  LLil  u. 
-.il  Barmak,  ilil  il 
al-Barmaki,  Abu  l-lla<an,  lui 
/fin  al-Barr.  -fiM. 


INDEX 


'Ibn  BarrajAn.  <i>>. 

Ibn  RanhthAr. 

BaihtAuikAn,  lit. 

•al-Basri.  Abfl  1-lluniiii,  G7?, 
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